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advocacy of tlie ex-Premier*s very ideas. In short, it is clearer sinoo 
the Chesterfield speech than ever before that the two men with whom 
the lijmpire has henceforth to reckon most, agree in everything except 
in their opinion of each o^er. Between Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Chamberlain there may be alternation in office, but no antagonism 
except an un wholesome one of personal prejudices-'^auch asthe Smpire 
is little in the mood to tolerate. There can be no genuine and 
patriotic separation between them, no true political Opposition. In , 
the vital characteristics of the statesmanship at whicli they both 
aspire they are as much alike as a pair of gloves. The thumbs may 
be on different sides, but that is all. Both these men desire, above 
all things, to renew and perpetuate the greatness of England, to 
replace once for all the insular by the Imperial conception of the 
State, and to siipplement the new spirit b}^ the definite and powerful 
organisation which alone can giv^ the widest and most splendid 
ambition ever entertained by any people the slightest chance of 
permanency in the modem world. But if that is the purpose at 
which the tw^o protagonists of the political future aim by instinct the 
methods by whicli they propose to realise it are identical in principle. 

Is the cause of the Empire assured and supreme in all our politics ? 
It w'as the action of the Cofonial Secretary and liis friends, in 1886, 
which made it so. At tlie parting of the ways, they swuing the 
country into the right road when Lord Rosebery and his ]>arf y took 
tlie disastrous path they now abandon. Does the cx-Premicr deelaro 
that freedom from the “ Irish alliance and its eoiisoquencof ” is the 
indispensable preliminary of any attempt of Ijiheralism regain the 
confidence of the country ? It is wliat the C-olOi.iial Secretary has 
been preaching to liis old as.sociates for the half a generation that 
has elapsed since the great schism upon Home Rule. 

Was Lord Rosebery the earliest advocate of drawing the colonics 
more closely to the Motlier Country h Mr. Chamberlain l;as d(»iie tho 
work — ho has done more than all tlic other statesmen of his tiino to 
draw the gr<‘at over-sea States of tlio Eitii>ire as closely to tlu^ 
Mother Country as they ever can he drawn unless by the adoi)tie*n ot 
Boiiio federal band, and he has a hold uinui tlio conlMlence of the 
colonies such as no other man j^ossesses. Where is t/ic ])ersoiiality 
hy whom he w'ould he fully replaced at the Colonial Office in any 
cast of au alternativo Government.” The seer of Clieste’-field has 
moments of secoiid-siglit sucli as conifi to no other man in ])ublic lift*. 
That is the suggestive aild disturbing gift, invaluable under present 
circumstances, in which the nation feels that no oiu; approaches liini. 
His projdietic instinct was never more remarkuhhj tbaif in the passage 
from the speech at Melbourne eigliteen yeais ago, when in disagree- 
menv with a contrary opinion endot-sedhy Mr. John Morley, he declared 
his belief that “ the connection f>f ^yalty hetwewi Australia and tho 
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Mother Country would survi\^ a war.” But it is under Mr. ChAnher- 
lain*B tenure of the Colonial OflBce and in reepeet of “ Mr. 
Chamberlain's war,” that Lord Bosel^ry’s opinion in 1884 has been 
vindicated. The ex-Premier justly ridicules the religious devotion of 
rigi^ Kadicalism^to the obsolete. Nothing is truer in his analysis of 
the condition of his old party tlian his description of the Opposition 
Toryism which, in complete unconsciousness of its own character is as 
deep as that of the Carlton Club. Jhere is a school of the Liberal 
pafty including the majority of its members over fifty, who believe 
that tlie principles of Liberal consistency were eternally settled — 
under Mr. Gladstone — and that when consistency was consummated 
with Home llule, nothing more could be added or subtracted without 
profanity. The more obstinate diflSculty in the way of the 
renaissance of Liberalism is not^^e “ Stop the War ” party, but the 
“ Stop the Clock *’ party. Lord Itosebery, therefore, recommends for 
the future a more modern and accommodating mind. He is quite 
right, but Mr. Chamberlain is by far the most stimulating example 
of evolution and adaptability upon whose career a progressive 
Ppposition could attempt to shape its plastic future. Upon the 
Queen’s Speech of 1893, with all its heroic list of impossible promises 
— inserted not necessarily for legislation but as a guarantee of good 
faith, to borrow from the language of other notes to correspondents — 
l.<ord liosebery pours mockery which recalls the very acc'ents of Mr. 
Chamberlain in denouncing that Queen’s Speech at the time. 

But * t is the same with every other main article of the Chesterfield 
policy. TiOid K^osebery adjures all good men to come over and help 
him in returning to office, though of course, as everyone will agree, 
not f on office, lie appeals not to a party but to the nation, which 
means, if \vords liavo moaning, an appeal for a National Party. But 
that i«lea, above all, really’ must be recognised as the Colonial 
Socrelary’s own original and undoubted invention. It has been 
Ills favourite Utopia as unquestionably us Imperial Federation has 
been tlie ex-l’reinier’s Utopia. If Lord Rosebery is in favour of a 
business (\ibinet, is not Mr. Chaiuberlaiii himself the most complete 
exainpli^ of tho business man in polities that has .yet beeu seen in the 
[jfibli(/ life of this or perhaps of any other country ? Of business-like 
address, for instam^e, in T’arliameiit, one of the prime essentials to the 
moderniSritioii of that institution, the Colonial Secretary is much the 
most perfect inoihsl wo have ever had. If I.^ord Kosebery is in favour 
of ofIiei(Muy so^ is Mr. Cliamherlain, and w’ith an equal opportunity 
would ussuredly^go mj^ih the straighter W’ay to work to get it. Ixird 
Rtiseln'ry cannot inonopoliso' the gospel of efficiency. It is absolutdy 
tho word in polities that no man can monopolise, nor shal^. any 
be found A the ford who will be unable to say Shibboleth.” But 
neither ejiu th# ex«Promier monopolise any other definite article in 

II 2 
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, lucid exposition of the prina pies of double entry will make a man a 
millionaire. We know what the ex- Premier would like to happen. 
Whether he has made up his mind as to what he, for his part, means 
to do whatever happens, is precisely what we do not know. In. 
circivnstancos where the feat seemed impossible he has again baffled 
our final decision upon him with almost superhuman art, uniting by 
one and the same {Performance half the Unionists and half the pro- 
Boers in fiii^ praise. Fascinating and unsatisfying as he was before 
th#«CheBterfield meeting, unsatisfying and fascinating he remains. 
And yet this is in itself an extraordinary achievement. The 
reap{.feamnce upon that strange stage — the railway-shed in the middle 
of tlie snow, witli all the world waiting for the ring of the bell, and the 
rise of the curtain — to speak effectual words to the Opposition without 
alienating either of its sections, and to attack the Government 
'witliout breaking tlie spell he costs over so many of its supporters — 
this was a situation that no negligible nature could hav'e survived for 
an hour. Final failure seemed probable, success hopeless. Yet the ex- 
Premier calculated by instinct exac'tly the maximum of success that 
avas possible and secured it by employing all that is histrionic in his 
art with all that is most sincere and iftipassioned in his convictions. 
“ What I can do to further this policy I will do,** were the words 
which roused the meeting at Chesterfield to a wild ovation. Such 
words to such an audience ouj»ht to have had no meaning but that 
Ijord Uoseber}' had returned to public life with the purpose of 
endeavourh^g to place liimself at the lu^ad of his party. But they 
were followed by the olmraet eristic and incorrigible spirit of qualifi- 
cation, and tlie orator’s final warning was that he appealed to no 
party, but (o public opinion. The only way of appealing to public 
opinion in this country is through some definite party. But 
whether that is what Jjord Bosebory’ means is what no one knows. 

The Chesterfield meeting has done some things that were not expected, 
but has not done the one thing most expected. Lord Kosebery has 
neither wholly found himself :^r has the country shaken him off. All 
now depends uiioii liis action in the immediate future. If Lord Rose- 
bery has (|uittei^ retirement and is out for action once for all, he will 
assuredly satisfy the Kinpire that lie is a man for whom it must find 
a use. ^If he fails in a iletermiiicd attempt to make himself master 
of one party, the nation will demand a great place for him in the 
othrtr, with wliich his j'riiu-iples and temperament arc now in almost 
iibjjolute agreement. But if J^ird Rt>sebery’8 pledge to “ do what he 
can*’ proves iveaii tkat he^is merely prepared to doclaiiu^from time to 
time by iiivitatiuii uponihe general principles of Imperial politic8,*we 
shall flot now have long to wait for his complete removal from serious 
eonsidero^on. For most men, ^lecision upon that matter will be a 
matter of tireeks oifly. Lord Rosebery has contrived once again to 
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]i08tp6'iie the moment whicli will either* establisli or extinguish him. 
But he has brought it very near. 

But upon the assumption that Lord Bosebeiy means to be heard 
and to be heard constantly in the act«nte that speak the inward soul of 
Sir Edward Gre}'', lot us examine what he has acliieved by the Ches- 
terfieli^ speech. Where doe® it leave him, in the first place, witli 
respect to his party, and in the second with respect to the nation ? 

The ex- Premier has repudiated Gladstonian Home lliile, the 
National Liberal Federation, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman,, -nd 
the policy of those wdio demanded either llie supersession of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner, or the do8j)atch of a Special Com- 
missioner to negotiate a peace over their heads. He agre<»B that to 
offer terms 'would be a fatal sign of weakness. Jn all these tilings 
Lord liosebery has shown the courage and consist which luive 
been so often denied him. In all llicsc things he lias rendered 
valuable so^^^.ce in strengthening the iinniediate position of the 
Government. In all these things no man could sooin to Fpenk more 
expressly. But the surprising fact is that this process of sj»onging 
the wliole slate should have been received w’ith sue li faint, ami em- 
barrassed protest, oven from Mie portion of tlio Ijihciral party wliicli 
was certain not to like it, and should have been hailed with all tin* 
transports of apparent raidure in quarters of democratic liadicalisiii 
wliiob miglit. have been thought equally certain not to like it. 

What was astonisViing in the Chesterfield S]»ei-ch was not his 
dismissal of Home Bui o, but the way in wdiioh he dismissed *it. It 
lias been one of the most momentous cont^o^e^si(>s wliiefi ever con- 
vulsed political life. It has shattered one party and transformed 
the other. It has been deeply connected witli the development of 
national consciousness and Imperial feeling in this country. The 
Irish Members still number eiglity-fivo in the Imperial Parlianumt, 
and the House of Commons must shortly engage 'v^dtli them in w*hat 
ought to be a death-grajiple upon the question of a revision of jiro- 
ceduro. It has been tlio fatal influoiu^e uj)on Lord Itosi^bcry’s ow'ii 
career, "whicli has ever since been B)ia<lowcd by the memory of his 
futile ■ Ministry. Here was a case for a great epilogue to a great 
argument. Lord Bosebery -wav^d it all away for** ever in a fe'Ci' 
syllables of a two-bours* speech. That was strangely below the im- 
portance of this farewell, and the solemn levity of such a last w'ord 
upon the Gladstonian phase of the Irish question, was a psycludogifial 
revelation upon which no thoughtfid man can reflect wilt easy feelings. 
But no objection of tliat kind Las been made., from^ aiiy important 
Badical quarter, and the form of the Cllostprfiold declaration is so 
far justified. Some prudent heada, indeed, 'w^rn the Tjiboral *party 
that it may prove impossible to corae^bai.'k to office against "^he Irish 
vote, and, although ‘*tho Irish alliance and its cofiseqi’enoss ” arc at 
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an oud, they would by no means exclude the possibility of a* new 
alliance and a fresh compact. But that contingency is now tod remote 
a speculation to concern the politics of* the present, and it is quite 
plain that Lord Rosebery would have no real difficulty with any 
obstiqiite fidelityr,in the' Liberal party to 'the memory of Mr. 
Gladstone’s last cause. Upon the programme of the futunJ the 
course is still clearer. Education, housing, temperance, are the 
three greatest questions to which the Liberalism of tlie Opposition 
can ^iddress itself, and if those three definite aims of legislation, and 
these three only, are to appear in future upon the cleaned slate, tliey 
will be a «uffi(?ieut substitute for anything which has been sponged 
away. The Liberal party can have no monopoly of principle upon 
1h«‘se qiie.stions, but it maybe able, under circumstances which wo 
Tn:iy consifler at a further point, to make a very strong representation 
1o ilic country that if it wants thorough method upon the funda- 
iii'Mital questions of social reform, it must call in the Liberal party. 

Afost striking of all, however, is the effect upon the Opposition of 
Lord Uoscb<*iT’s references to the war. We are not to offer terms. 
The ‘‘ iiic()rjK)ratioii ” of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
with the hlnipire is an irrovensihlo decfee. But if Mr. Kruger will 
Fulunit to that condition, then there is nothing he can ask which we 
shall refuse to consider. In any case, we are to lavish sympathy and 
treasure upon the Boer j)Opulatioii, and to take the risk of granting 
a univensal amnesty w'ithoiit listening to those W'ho suggest that 
Lord RoscIktv has not bottomed his Boer, and tliat there maybe 
sucli a thin^as tjie breaking of political as w’ell as of military parole. 
It comes to this and to nothing but this, that by comparison with 
the copious source of the milk of human kindness in the breast of 
the ex- Premier, Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Alilner appear hard 
nitni. There may indeed bo something real in that contrast. The 
important thing is to find the vast mass of the Liberal party 
deciding that, there is something in it. It is as plain as anything 
need ho that Ijord Rosebery’s peace policy, such us it is, has super- 
seded the ])eace policy of Sir Henry Camphell-Bauuermau aud the 
Derby meeting qf the National Liberal Federation, and has become 
tile peace policy of the Liberal* party. The pro-Boers, if Lord 
Rosohery is in the field for good to fight upon the lines of the 
Cbestcrfiebl speech, are clearly going to prove a far slighter obstacle 
tliiiif w'as thought. In a word, he has a better prospeM than* he could 
for, ft moment .lift ve imagined before his reappearani’O of re-imiting 
the Ijiberal p^r^**, fo^ithey recognise in his leadership a real, and the 
only real, possibility of ipturning to office, aud that is the cousid^a- 
liori w^iich invariably' oVerconies carery other under the party syistem. 

In thi!^ros])ect ho has 8uccee(^ed to the utmost extent possible to 
any man whom hij^task seemed hopeless. Upon the other hand he 
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has ^one somewhat less well where he would have been thought 
likely to* do far better, and that is in his appeal to the nation as a 
whole. It approves the sweeping aside of the Gladstonian tradition 
upon the Irish question. It approves the gospel of efficiency, though 
believing that everyone wants it, and that no or e can get by 
talking at large about it without any positive suggestion of methods. 
As regards tlie war, there being not the least prbspect of Lord llose- 
bery being charged with the conduct of any peace ne2:otiations, liis 
views are rather a help than a hindrance, because tliey dispose of ^he 
cry about methods of barbarism, and of the demand for the dismissal 
of the Colonial Secretary and the High Commissioner. What the 
country as a whole seeks in Lord llosebery’s suggestions upon these 
and many other points are revelations of mind and characfter to assist 
it in deciding whether it ought to trust Lord ItosebtTy or not, and 
so far as it finds them it is not content. It begins to fear that tlio 
ex-Premier is the great sentimentalist of politics, and that what may 
give him power over popular emotion is precisely what may make him 
I>erilou 8 in office. The country is bent with a sound instinct npfui 
beating the ISoers, and would prefer that there should he no talk o!: 
amnesty till afterwards. Otherwise why should not the Ca]>o Dutch 
turn rebel even now, wdth the full knowledge that at the worst there 
w'ill be amnesty and all tbe fat of comjjensation ? 

But there were other and more ^disquieting indications of the 
exaggerated workings of Lord ItosebiTy’s mind. The present 
Oovenmumt is in no sense 0(|ual to the situation in winch the 
Empire finds itself ; and the country regards it with iutihito distaste*. 
But Lord Iic)sohtTy’.s attack upon it was a passage of iheatrical 
display, and not the surgi(?al worli of intellectual criticusni. ’ As no 
man could possibly he so wise as Daniel Webster looked, no Goverii- 
rnciut could possibly be so had as Lord Kosebery tries tf) make Lord 
Salisbury's a<lmiiiistratiou appear. Tin; result has recalled Talley- 
rand’s maxim that “ every thing wliieh is exaggerated is insigniiiiant,” 
and tbe tremendous ay>ostroj>he to earth and heaven which made the 
railway shed ring, lias distinctly forwd tin* ordinary fair citizen, least 
bound by party ties, into the reflect ion that Ministers are not so 
imbecile as Lord Uosebery thinks them. Tbe fair citizen w'onde.rs 
whether be also may not have done some injustice to Miiiist<‘rs. The 
indignation against the inimitable party-cry by wbieb Mr. Chamber- 
lain a little vulgarised tbe last General Election was prepostertnisly 
over- wrought at Chesterfield. The importance assigned in a speech 
ujjon the sta^e of the Empire to Lord Kitelijuier’s use olVdvj word “ bag ” 
was inexpressibly trivial. It tempts to tl^c retort that liosainoud 
Vincy’s mind was not big enough for little thiiigR to look smalt in. 

Nor is the country satisfied with Ijord Rosebery 's reArences to 
foreign opinion. Mr. Chamberlain’s remarlLS upop * European 
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. precedents for Beveiitj in war would have been better left Unsaid. 
But any show of justifying German jingoism upon that subject had 
much better been left unsaid in the moiths of British statesmen. Twice 
recently during the debates in the Beiohstag, once upon the Tariif 
Bill« and again jipon the Polish interpellation, Count von Biilow has 
taken a very different tone. There were passages in Lord Rosebery’s 
farewell address upon the Armenian question which showed a 
similarly exaggerated apprehension upon the subject of foreign 
siAeeptibilities. To make this important matter clearer, therefore, 
it may be well to quote the virile accents of the German Chancellor 
in the debates of the last few weeks. Upon the Tariff Bill in reply 
to the arguments of the Radical leader, Eugen Richter, Count von 
Billow spoke as follows : — 

“ We have no need to be more nervous than other States. By the utterances 
of foreign pf)werfl we shall not he induced to swerve by a hair’s-breadth trom the 
path prt^scribed to us by our rights and interests. The attacks of the foreign 
press thereft)re do not trouble me further, on the contrary it would give me cause 
l or serif ms relluclioii if ihe tariff were praised by the foreign press. 1 certainly do 
not doubt the patriotism of Herr Kichter, or of any other member. But to 
• threaten us eternally with the anger of other countries, as has been done for 
some time iu>w in our press, the absolutelyk denunciatory manner with which it 
attempts lo blacken the government of its own country in the face of other 
govci’imnmts, that is most unworthy. How naive it is to be always threatening 
a government with the ioreign Sir Rupert. 1 envy MM. my colleagues in other 
countries the zeal with which German newspapers set themselves to do tlieir busi- 
ness for thoin. From a German standpoint it is unpatriotic out of motives of 
mere (iuuicfstic party tactics lo increase foreign egotism, whicli without that is 
in so many already strong enough. We desire to maintain with all Powers 
the very best rehfii.ms , . , but by ftireigu censure, foreign attacks, and foreign 
measures, wc arc not to Ije inllueuced.” 

Couut von Billow maybe right or wrong, as may Mr. Chamberlain, 
hut they are more in harmony with each other in the sharp ring of 
their accents than is Lord Rosebery with either of them. But again 
let us listen to tlie Gorman Chancellor as he spoke upon December 
10th last upon the Polish demonstrations : — 

"I i-aniiMt close without giving expression to my a-stonishment that the 
proptjser of the nmtioii could for an instant believe that foreign judgments upon 
, our internal aflitirs could impress us in any way. Foreign o]*iniuns, tendencies, 
and demonstrations can jn-oduce not the slightest influence upon the course of our 
polic}' or the attitude of its responsible sttUesmen. For me the sole governing 
motive ciiii only be reasons of State, and of the duty towards the German idea. 
Fcom the fullilmeiit of this duty I shall not allow myself ta be restrained." 

^ This is Mr. Ohamberlaiu’s own dialect, and the nation would be 
exceedingly glad if Lord Rosebery even on foreign affairs would 
learn the note of that pauiier. If the Colonial Secreta^' believes that 
the •best parry is always the. “ cut,” it was one of the favourite 
maxing of Bismarck. Lord Rosebery is under a strange halluciuatiou 
when he iniagiifes that his GFoverumeut in 1895 left tliis country in 
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tbe hak^yon enjoyment of peace with hofiour bo far as concerned the 
popular sentiment of the peoples of Europe in oiir regard. Does he 
suppose that the comhustible material which hurst into the open 
flame of hatred at the time of the Venezuela message and the 
Jameson Haid was all accumulated in the six month^, after a LibjBral 
Govemjjient quitted office ? The truth is that things underwent no 
change, and the Venezuela message and the Jameson llaid simply 
enabled us to see what foreign feeling towards us really was. In 
Germany above all, by the revulsion against everything Eiiglwh 
encouraged by the Iron Chancellor for perfectly definite and important 
jmrposes, the mine had long been laid and the Kruger telepgam 
simply fired it. Since then Lord Salisbury has removed what was, 
at that time, the most imminent danger of our foreign relations 
by the series of settlements with France, which Ijave Icdt 
us free, as we had not been since Palmerston’s time, to revi6(3 
with advantage the whole adjustment of our international 
policy, lias the ex-Prcmier notliing to say about the im])ruvomeiit 
of our relations with America, by far f.he best and greatest result 
of British diplomacy in our time, and has lie no Avord in recogni- 
tion of the fact that ]Mr. ChamVerlain lias stood in front of all other 
men in advocacy of that cause? As a matter of fact, it is notorious 
that since Mr. Chamberlain’s speech there has been the most remark- 
able change for tlie better in the tone of the Continental ]>ress, and 
especially in that of Germany. Fraiice and liussia together are 
more reasonably’ disposed towards us on the whole than wjis the cas^* 
at any time when Lord Rosebery was in office. In uiiii]>lomatic 
phraseology, not in itself to be commended, the Colonial Secretary 
managed to remind the foreign hostility which Lord Rosebery 
laments, that tliere was a point beyond wliich it could not indulge 
itself AA-ith impiniity. In tliat he did well. The ju'uctical cib'ct has 
been good. Lord Rosebery does ill to use words wliich can only 
weaken that prac^tical effect by increasing, us Count Billow would 
say, “ the foreign egotism which without that is alrea<ly strong 
»-nough.” 

Yet Avith all this the vindication of the honour of the army and 
the GoA'crniiient Avith reganl to the 'severities of llie canijuiign was a 
passage of the Chesterfield sjieooh wdiich no Englishman could read 
W'ithout a moA*emont of pride. The upshot of the analyKis of Lord 
Rosebery’s .position AA’ith the mass of the nation outside liis own 
party seems to the Avriter to be this. Its admiration (»f Jiis tjualities 
and its percejdion of his weaknesses are alike inerjjyised.^ Tlio country 
feels fhat it wants him, and yet feels that it needs security for him. 
It knows tliat tlierij can be no complete conversKjii of Ids j»arty f-.-om 
the heart upon Imperial questions. If he gets to office at tljfs ht‘ad 
of it, the country is not sure whether he will master ids ]iarty at last, 
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or whether his party will aguin master him. The constituencios will 
iK^ed some further inducement before they make up their mind to 
trust the ox-Premier alone. 

The next move lies with the Unionists, and if they make a mistake 
in it the}*' wdll throw the game into Lord liosebery*s hands. There 
is no question that their position is imperilled. They are called upon 
it not to “ clean their slate ” at least to revise their slate. Their 
mouoj)ol3’^ of Unionism is gone, and though their work is done there 
is AO gratiti^e in politics. That mine is worked out, and they have 
had besides the full political profit of it. They have mucli to apologise 
for in the past, and they cannot offer a more attractive programme 
for the fill lire than Lord Rosebery’s. Wliat the country hates is the 
temperament of the Cabinet. It is convinced that tliere is vital work 
before the nation, and that upon the competent discharge of that 
work in tlio time upon which we are now entering will depend whether 
England i.*! to remain great. 

The stress of economic competition will be fiercer than ever we have 
felt it. AVc. sliall have to fight in earnest against America for the 
. supremacy of our shipping, wdiich is as essential to the Empire as that 
of our navy. In Germany the cheiqical and electrical industries in 
which we have been far outstripi>ed and the latter of wliich ’W'ill 
bocomo of more and more immense importance, are simply tlie ulti- 
mate jmiduct of the schools. Education is a supreme issue for us, 
and no one Indieves that the* Government, as at present constituted, 
(•■•in h 5 brought to deal adequately with it. It is on this question that 
the Tory li'sidue in the Ministry tells, and must continue to tell 
against refui m. Housing and temperance are questions of industrial 
and Imjierial efiioiency quite as much as are the army and the fleet. 
I'iio financial strain will imperatively demand the revision of our 
01! tire fiscal system. Upon all these things the country craves for the 
’vision whicli Lord Rosebery possesses, and for the executive grasp 
niul energy which not he but Mr. Ghamberlain possesses. 

The present rrime Minister’s frame of mind under present circum- 
stances is the de.spair of the nation. It will not be content with Mr. 
llalfour in liis place. It does not believe that the Leader of the 
•House is cither of the powerful personality or the forward mind 
indispeiisalile to a man at the head of the Government, for business 
of iiafioiiiil reform and Imjierial Consolidation that might tax 
as 4 iuieh for 1*0 and ability as were in the Cabinet, of ISfiS. After 
sixteen years^ of an' unexampled oscenJenty the country desires to 
break the Cecilinii ^radition altogether, and it is for the Unionist 
jiarty to consider what it itLeaua to do after Lord Salisbury’s retire- 
ment. If Mr. Balfour is to ho Prime Minister that will not be 
Btirauluflng to the party or the nation. It would he impossibTIp under 
such an arraugomeut for tlio jfowers of Mr. Chamberlain to have ful 
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play, And yet for all popular purposes th'fe prestige and fighting power 
of an administration under Mr. Balfour would absolutely depend 
upon the Colonial Secretary. - 

Of Lord Rosebery’s programme of administrative efficiency and 
social reform, not Lord • Rosebery but Mr. Chamberluiu is the, born 
executor. If the Unionist party have the courage to recognise him 
once for all as the man above all others in their ranks entitled to the 
name and office of leadership ; if they accept him, in despite of all the 
intelligible reluctance that would have to be overcome, us Mr. Disitteli 
was accepted, then the Unionist party will be in little danger from — 
the other Unionist party ! But if Mr. Balfour’s premiership • is to 
continue the sense of a slack, unsure, uncompacted administration, 
then Lord Rosebery’s chances are most excellent. 

If Mr. Chamberlain is not to be I’rime Minister, Lord Rosebery 
will be. But alone he is not of the giant calibre for the programme 
he formulates. And the country’s ]ier])lexitv is that the ex-l’remier 
is a Unionist Liberal, while Mr. Chamberlain is a I^iheral l’’nionist ; 
that they are both the exponents of the lni])erialist spirit, both the 
advocates of National parties; that there ie no honest dilfereme of 
principle between them, and that much will he lust to the Em j are i! they 
are to work apart, and much gained if they can by any method he 
induced to work together. "NVliat the nation w’ants is not Mr. 
Chamberlain alone, or Lord Rosebery alone — though it wcmhl prefer 
the former alternative if compelled to choose. It wants both these 
statesmen, the seer and the executor ; and it wants them in the 
custody of each other. There w’as never a combinatuui ill juilitics to 
which a certain apologue W'as more apijlicuhle. The blind man w ith 
the sturdy h-gs heard, as he stuinhled forward, the voice that came 
out of tlie ditch from the man w’ho could see hut could not walk. 
When the latter w'as carrie<l ujk»u the back of the former h<»ih were 
well sped. Lord l{oseh(‘ry desires ardently to w'ork for the Emjure 
in office, and otherwise cares nothing for anything that is ]»eculiar 
to the T.iberal party. The eountry w’ishes to see the ex-J’n niicr in 
office, hut to Lave the Colonial yecretary out of <.>filce is the last thing 
it desires. The conjunction is prevented hy nothing hut u personal 
asperity between two statesmen wlibse gifts in no way compete, hut 
are curiously comj)l€mjcntary. If the Luke of Levoiishire wt*re sent 
for hy llis Majesty upon Lord Salisbury’s retirement, why should 
not. Lord Rosebery become his Foreign Minister and Mr. Clminherlain 
his I.<eader of the House'' Tvhetlier the tw'o Liberal Imperialists, 
now agreeing in eveiy'thing essential except tlvir o]«iiiion of each 
other, are to'w'ork together to the gain of the Kni])ire or against 
each other to the loss of the Empire^ there is but one exalted iiiter- 
vention which can determine. It is that of the King ! 


Cawiias. 
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In any list that could be made of the five or six must ^famous 
men of the generation which has now just quitted the earth, Mr. 
Gladstone would find a place, a place beside Bismarck, who survived 
him a few months, as well as Lincoln and Cavour, who died many 
years before him, but belong to the same generation. There were 
so many sides to his character and such a wonderful variety in his 
prowess, that it would be impossible to convey an adequate idea 
either of the one or of the other within the space of a short article. 
I have made a study of them in a little volume published in 
America in the summer of 1898, and will not attempt to repeat 
herc^ what was said there. 

That wliich I am asked to do in the few paragraphs of this 
article is to note certain aspects of his character which may be of 
special interest to young men who desire, at the time when they 
are forming their own habits of thbught and life, to know what 
were the salient traits and mental qualities of those illustrious 
ones wlio.se names filled and occupied the world when they were 
entering ih 

Tlyit whicli most struck the person wdio spent a few days in the 
same limj,se with Mr. Gladstone was the restless and unceasing 
activity ol liia miml. People often talked of his industry. But 
industry rather suggests tlie steady and dogged application which 
ploiLs thniiigli a task because the task is set and has got to be 
despat clied. lie seemed to w'ork because he liked it, or perhaps 
because he could not help working, llis energy was inexhaustible, 
and wlien he was not engaged on whatever might for the time 
being ho deemed business, he was just os strenuously occupied in 
studying or writing about some subject, quite unconnected with his 
regular (‘uiployment, which for the moment interested him. 

Nearly everything, except, perhaps, natural science, of which he 
was strangely ignorant, did interest him. Theology and ecclesias- 
tical Jiistory had the foremost place, but general history, classical 
arcluenlogy, jiotdrv— especially the Greek and Italian ]>oets — were 
always in his mind, ami hooks about them might always* be seen t>u 
hifi table. The ahuiidanco of liis interests and the zest with which 
ho indulged <liem Vere great help to him, for they enabled him to 
throw off the cares ot])olitio8, and they distracted liis* thought# from 
the iiif^vitablo vexations and disappointments of public life.« It was 

in iho T^uitinl Siatos of Americu bytlie TwKfA*’ 
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bis pyictioe, when he returned late at ni^ht from the Ilouse of Coni- 
mons after an exciting debate^ to place a light at the head of his bod 
and read* some agreeable but not too exciting book, often, but not 
always, a novel, for twenty minutes, after whicli he scarcely ever 
failed to have a good night’s rest. 

Sometimes he felt tlie act^uty of his mind press too liardfy on 
him. remember one misty evening, between ten and eleven 
o'clock, to have seen his remarkable figure a few yards before mo 
in St. James’s Park. There was no mistaking him oven at night, 
so peculiar was his walk ; indeed, so peculiar that poc>])le who did 
not know him would turn to watch him as he passed along the 
street. Thinking it hardly safe for him, famous as ho was, to bo 
alone in so solitiiry a place, 1 overtook him and asked if 1 might 
walk by him, apologising if I should be disturbing his thoughts. 

“ My wish,” he answered with a touch of sadness, “ and my diffi- 
culty is to avoid thinking, so I am glad to be disturbed.” And a 
year or two later he told mo that to rest and distract his mind he 
had formed the habit of counting the omnibuses ho met in tlie space 
of three or four hundred yards between his residence in Downing 
Street and the Ilouse of Commons, so as to seo whether he could 
make an average of them, based on a comparison of the number that 
passed each day. 

Unlike most Englishmen, he cared nothing for any games or for 
any sort of what is called sjiort. As a youth lie used to shoot a 
little, and on one occasion hurt a finger so badly that it had to be 
cut off by a country doctor. It was before the days of c,Iih»roh)rm, 
and he described the jjain as terrible. Like Sir llobt*rt Peel, lu* was 
verj' sensitive to jibysical pain. But before ho reacln-d Tiii<hlh* life 
he had given up shooting. Nor did he ride. Indeed, his only form 
of exercise, beside walking, was the felling of trees in liis j-ark at 
Ilawarden. This iiractically re.stricted him, except wlieii nt 11a- 
warden, to intellffctual pleasures for recreation. fSoiiict lines, liow- 
ever, he would play backgammon, a game which makes very slight 
calls upon niernory or reflection. 

This w'onderful activity of mind did not seem fo spring i'roni any 
sense of haste or j)r(!ssure to get thi^ough one piece of work in onlor 
to go on to sonietliiiig else. lie was never in a hurry, never seemed 
anxious, even when the time was short, to finish a joh «)fr in tin in- 
complete way in order to despatch the work whicli remained, lint went 
straight on tlirougli everything at the sanio pace, reminding one of the 
strong, steady, uniform stroke of the piston of a huge steam-engine. ' 

I remernlKjr^ how, having once called or him by ap[toiiitiiient at 
li P.M., I found him just sitting down to urra.igo his thoughts ^or a 
great speech he had to make the same afternoon at a crisii.. in the 
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Eastern (Question. He wished information on a point that happened 

• to be within my knowledge, and besides questiuning me very deliber- 
ately upon it, talked in a leisurely way on the subject at large as if 
lie had nothing else to do. At five o’clock he rose to deliver one of 
his longest and finest speeches, which it would have taken most men 
day» to prepare for. However , he never wanted words ; all his care 
was to be sure of the facts and to dispose the matter of a speech in 
the proper order. 

With ma«y people a high sense of the value of time produces 
uri^unctuality, because they desire to crowd more things into the day 
than the day permits. It was not so with him. He got rapidly through 
worl^ not by haste, but by extreme concentration of his faculties upon 
it. And as he was never in a hurry, he scarcely ever failed to keep 
an appointment. 

It was not only time that he hated to see squandered. He disliked 
waste in everything. Any heedless or lax expenditure of public 
money displeased him not merely because it increased the burdens of the 
people, but because it seemed to him stupid and wrong — a sort of 
off once against reason. He was more careful about public money 

• tliau if it came out of his own pocket. 

Once ill the little garden behind his official residence he lamented 
that the surface was all gravel, saying that the wife of his predecessor 
had caused the turf formerly there to be taken away for the sake of 
her garden parties. When asked why he did not have the turf put 
back, .ho answered it would cost too much. “ How much ? ” He 
named a guiu, which, to the best of my recollection, was less than 
forty ])Ouidl.s, and evidently thought this cost more than he ought to 
ask the country to bear. 

Ho used to express surprise at the modern English hahit of using 
cahs to go quickly over a short distance in the city, contrasting it 
with the frugality of his contemporaries in his early days, when vehicles 
plying for hire were scarce. His eagerness to keep down the public 
expenditure was not much appreciated by the people, for during the 
last tliirty ycnis public opinion in England has become quite careless 
regarding the raising and spending of revenue. 

This dislik^of all needless expenditui’e accorded with the simplicity 
of his own life, lie had an almost puritanical aversion to luxury in 
dress,, ill food, in the furniture of a, house, in the external para- 
plionmlia of life, and never went beyond the requirements of modest 
cohifort. All his ideals were of the moral sort, all ll'is pleasures of the 
uiUdlectiial sort. Though as a political economist and a iinuucier he 
rejoiced in tlw extmordiyary growth of wealth in England, he saw 
with dis(|uiet the habits of luxury and the tendencies of tiioiiglu and 
tastb which wealth brought with it, and often declared that the .humbler 
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olasseB were fu more likely to be right in their political opinions than 
the ri«h and great. * 

The presence in the Legislature of men really indifierent to political 
issues, but seeking to use their position for the promotion of their 
private pecuniary objects, filled him with alarm. To most of us it does 
not seem to be at this moment a growing evil in ]^ngland. !^ut I 
recoil^ that in 1897, after he had retired from public life, he dwelt 
upon it as the greatest danger that threatened parliamentary 
institutions. , 

His pride, which was great, showed itself in his high senserof 
personal honour and dignity, a sense so high as almost to exclude 
vanity, any manifestation of which he would have thought beneath 
him. It never appeared in the intercourse of private life. 

No one was more agreeable and easy in conversation. Ue gave 
unstintingly the best he had to give, and gave it to all alike, to the 
person of least as readily as to the person of most consequence'. 
Though he talked copiously and in a somewhat oratorical fashion, 
with modulations of voice and gestures which reminded one of his 
speeches, he never tried to absorb the conversation, and was always 
quick to listen to anyone who bad some new facts to give, especially 
if they lay within the lines of his historical and theological interests. 
His respect for learning was so great that he was sometimes imposed 
upon by people who professed more than they possessed. Still 
greater was his respect for the gift of poetry. 

In a remarkable letter which he wrote after the death of Alfred 
Tennyson to the poet’s eldest son, the present Lord Tennyson, and 
which is printed in the second edition of the latter’s l^e o^his father, 
he expressed w'ith characteristic force his sense of the superiority of 
the genius which speaks to all succeeding ages through immortal 
verse to the talent of the statesman, wliose work is done by low'or 
methods and for his own time, and who is soon forgotten. I’oetry 
and philosophy >vere to him the highest forms of human effort, and 
philosophy he valued chiefly as the handmaid of theolog}’, taking — 
so far as his friends could discover — no very great interest in meta- 
physics proper, but only in such parts of them as could bo made to 
support or explain morality and religion. Uis own favourite 
philosopher was Bishop Butler, in whom he found the union of these 
elements which he desired. 

Towards German metaphysics, and perhaps even towards (jerman 
literature in general, he betrayed a slight prejudice, which seemed to 
spring from his dislike to the sceptical influeni« German thought had 
exercised in the days of his early manhood. „ 

Italian podts wore his favourites, next after Greek and English 
ones ; indeed, he sometimes seemed ipolined to put Dante at the head 
of all poets. How far this was due to his symjtathy with .Dante’s 
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theology it was not easy to determine. He would not haye admitted 
it to 1^ so, though, as eveiy one knows, l]^e tried to discover traces of 
Christian theology in the mythology of Homer. But he was more 
influenced by likings and aversions of this kind than he himself 
realised^ being by nO means what people c^U ** objective ” or detadied 
in his judgments. Moreover, though sincere and earnest in seelung 
, for truth, his mental methods were really more forensic than judicial, 
and he seldom delivered conclusions which had not been more or less 
(Coloured by the feelings of sympathy or repulsion which made him 
unconsciously adopt a view and then find arguments for it. 

This wad in one way an advantage to him in public life. It helped 
to moke him sanguine. When he desired a thing, he found it easy 
to deem it attainable. Sometimes he erred by underrating the forces 
opposed to him. But on the whole he gained by the cheerful eager- 
ness with which he threw himself into enterprises from which less 
hopeful men recoiled as impracticable. 

The warmth of his feelings, though it sometimes betrayed him into 
language of undue vehemence in denouncing what he thought unjust 
conduct or pernicious principle, did not make him harsh in his judg- 
ment of persons or unfair in his treatment of them. In private he 
discussed people’s character and capacities very freely. Few things 
were more instructive than to sit beside him and listen to the running 
commentary which he would dc^liver on the speakers in a House of 
Commonj^ debate, noting the strong and weak points which they 
showed, and delivering estimates of their respective abilities. 

These estimates* were sometimes trenchant in exposing the preten- 
sions of showy men, who imposed on the outside world. But they 
were hardly ever bitter. Even the antagonists who attacked him 
with violence or spite, forgetting the respect due to his age and 
position, did not seem to rouse any personal resentment in his large 
and charitable mind. Indeed, his friends often thought that he erred 
on the side of his indulgence, and honoured by elaborate refutation 
persons whom he had better have dismissed with a few words of 
contempt. 

I cannot recalha single instance in which ho seemed to be actuated 
by a revengeful wish to punish a person who had assailed or injured 
him, but; I recall many in which he refrained from opportunities 
others would have used. How far this was duo indifference, 
how far to a sense of Christian duty, was a question often discussed 
by tliose who watched him. Perhaps it was partly due to his pride, 
which led him t;o d^m ih below his dignity to yield, to vulgmr 
passions. ^ 

One bf the strange contrasts which his character presented watfthat 
I between has excitability on small occasions and his perfect composure 
I on great onbs. He would sometimes in a debate, arising suddenly, soy 
i imprudent things, owiflg to the strength of his emotions, would then 
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* attempts to kill people and destroy buildingB by dynamite }iad been 
made in London, it was thought necessary to guard his person, and 
the persons of some of his colleagues, by policemen who were charged 
to follow them about everywhere. This protection was most distaste- 
ful him, and though to -please his friends he genendly submitted 
to it, he could not resist the temptation occasionally to escape. 

There is a back way out of the House of Commons by which it is 
po^ible to ^t on to the Thames Embankment, the view from which 
over the river is always striking, and most so just before sunrise, when 
the morning star flames up above St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the sky 
reddening over the city begins to redden the broad stream beneath. 
By this way he used to pass out late at night, eluding the vigilance 
of the police, and enjoy a solitary stroll under the stars before 
returning to his house, indifferent to the dangers which others feared 
for him. 

So, too,’ on his journeys to and from London, and in his walks 
round liawarden, ho insisted on reducing the precautions taken to 
the lowest x>oint that his friends would permit, hating the idea that 
any one would attempt to harm hin^ and having no apprehensions 
for himself. 

The circumstances of his life and career called more frequently for 
the exercise of moral courage than of physical, nor is there any career 
in which such courage is more essential, cither to success or to a man’s 
own inward peace and satisfaction, than that of a statesman in a 
popularly-governed country. Whoever enters such a career must be 
prepared to be bften misunderstood and still more often misrepre- 
sented. Ho is sure to excite .enmities — and that not only from 
opponents — and be will from time to time have to face unpopularity 
if ho obeys his conscience. 

In an admirable speech delivered in the House of Lords just after 
]Mr. Gladstone’s death, Liord l\osel>ery referred to his frequent use of 
the word “ manly,” as indicating the quality which ho most valued. 
It was one which he never failed to practise. He was cautious, care- 
fully examining beforehand the country he was going to traverse. 
If ho thought tho risks of failur<i too great, ho might <hoose some 
other course. But once he had chosen his cmu«e, no threats t)i 
opponents, no qualms and tremors of friends, could turn him from it. 

piffioidtios rather stimulated that wonderful roservo of fighting 
force which he possessed. None of his colleagues over heard him 
suggest as a* reason for dro}qniig a measure or recoiling from an 
executive act, tho jtersonal attacks to which he or they would b* 
expend. It was a cotisulenition tliat never crossed his mind, and 
tills Docame so well known to those who were around him th?it tlici 
did uot^think of suggesting it> as one which could affect his action 
Although, as has been already observed, he was im})etuoii8, nuJ 
• c- 2 
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sometiineij threw too much passion into a speech when he had become 
excited, this courage had nothii^ to do with his impetuosity, and was 
just as manifest when he was weighing a question in cold blood. 

Mr. Gladstone had hu deficiencies and even his faults. No one 
who knew him need wish to <leny them, because hiS great qualities 
were far more than sufficient to eclipse them. But 1 think that those 
w'ho studied him closely, in private os well as in public, would have 
agreed in holding that they were faults rather of intellect tban^of 
character, so far as it is possible to distinguish these two things. 

It was, of course, chiefly by his intellectual gifts that he was known, 
and for them that he was admired. Yet that which seemed most 
worthy of admiration in a man who had seen so much of the world 
and might well have been hardened by it, was the freshness and 
warmth of his feelings and the lofty plane on which liis thoughts 
moved. In discussing a subject with him, one was often struck by 
the tendency of his mind to become fantastic, to miss the central 
point of a question, to relj* upon a numlxT of fine-drawn and subtle 
arguments, instead of one or two solid ones. But if an appeal was 
made to his love of humanity and justice and freedom, he never 
failed to respond. 

lie hated cruelty. One of tlie strongest motives ho had for 
taking up the cause of Irish Home llule was his horror at the 
atrocities which had been perpetrated* in Ireland at the end of lost 
century. He would often speak of them with a sense of shame as 
well as anger, which made one imagine that he thought -some kind 
of expiation for them reciuircd from England. It was the same 
loathing for cruelty and oppression that made him, in 1870-78, and 
again in his latest years, so ardent an advocate of the cause of the 
Eastern Christians. 

Ho had a very strong sense of public duty. His standard of 
personal honour was liigh in small tilings os well as in great, and 1 
may illustrate this by saying that, though he was extremely ingenious 
in debate and extremely anxious to prevail, I cannot recall an in- 
stance in wbicb he knoiiingly misrepresented an adversary’s words, 
or used an argument which he himsglf knew to be fallacious, although 
these are the most familiar devices of parliamentary controversy, 
which, though certainly censurable, are used by many men deemed 
fair and twtwoxlhy in the relations of private life. 

His view of human nature was always charitahlo, and even in- 
dulgent. Sometimes it was too indulgent ; 3 ’ot this is the better 
sidq on wlitth to err. The memoiy of •these things, and of his 
magnanimity and of his courage, abides witl\ those who knew him, 
and fi^hres more largely in their estimate of his worth and his place 
in English public life than does tlioir admiration for his splendid 
intellectual powers and his tireless intellectual energy. 

4* Jami-x Bryci:. 



BUSSIA, GERMANY, AND BRITAIN ; A WARJ^ING 
AND A MORAL.' 

PoR more than twenty years I have been preaching, for the most 
parif to deaf ears, the suicidal folly of pur unreasoning policy towards 
Russia ever since the Crimean War, and the serious menace to our 
naval and commercial supremacy which the designs of Germany 
pqftend. Ill an article signed “ Ignotus,” in the April number of 
this Review, I traced in outline the methods by which Germany has, 
in the course of less than forty years, reached her present position in 
Europe! They have been metliods of the most unscrupulous 
Machiavellian statecraft, beginning with the invasion of the Elbe 
Duchies on pretexts which were cynically cast aside when they had 
served their purpose, and ending with the buccaneering seizure of 
luao-Ghow, which was the real cause of the Boxer rising. I must 
refer the reader to the article for the detailed proof of my indictment. 

But Germany’s ambition is not yet satisfied. She aims at “ a 
world policy ” ; and to enable her to fulfil her destiny, “ the future of 
Germany,” says her ruler, must be “ on the water.” In plain lan- 
guage the aim of German policy is to wrest from Britannia the Sceptre 
of the Sea. This desire, which the German Chancellor has revealed 
under a transparent veil of diplomatic phraseology, is prompted partly 
by a domineering national pride, and partly by economic necessity, 
liie victory of Germany over France seems to have gradually trans- 
formed tlio national character. From being a nation of students, 
idealists, iikilofophers, the Germans have become a nation of soldiers, 
tradesmen, financial speculators. Mors and Mammon are now the 
most popular deities in the land of Goethe, Schiller, aud Uegel. Two 
or three years ago it happened to me to meet on board an English 
yacht in a foreign port an officer of rank in the German na^w. He 
was well-informed, pleasant, and obliging. One of our party happened, 
in course of conversation, to remark on the strange fact, that wliile 
Germans could be most agreeable and friendly towards English people 
in private, the German nation showed the most bitter hostility towards 
the English nation. The office’s manner suddenly changed, and 
became almost fierce. “ Do you wonder at it P ” he asked. “ I am 
a sailer, and have been all over the world. I have never enteriMl a 
harbour without finding your fiog flying. On land we are all-power- 
ful. On the sea we are nothing while you keep your supremacy. 
We are sick of that, and are determined to put a stop to it” Germany 

(1) To pn'vcul nuHiuulcrHtHiulftig, it uiny be lietter to iitato that this^article irajt written 
iK'forp Mr. Chiiml)rrlaiii*N ]g^iiilmrKh H|K’t.'ch uud the agitation raiiMxi by it in («vrnuiny ; 
and, of t»>unie, licforo the writer biul an ©pjHUTtuxdty of reading “ CHlu}in.s*a'b luticlo in 
tlic Dcc^bor FoBTKiauTLY llsnzw. 
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ie conficiouB of lier military hegemony, and her pride is stung by 
finding herself, tlirough the supremacy of Britain, im2)otoiit on the 
ocean. 

But nations do not in thbse days make war for glory only. 
Powerful motives of a very material sort lie behind Germany’s thirst 
to make her future on tlie water. In the raw material of ivealth she 
is a ppor country, and her population is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. It is now over fifty-six millions. To provide for the wants 
of the nation and find an outlet for her redundant population slie is 
thus forced to seek commercial development and tcrritbrial expm- 
sion. And she finds us athwart her path in every direction. "NVo 
possess a number of good things which Germany needs and covets, 
and as if this wore not enough, she complains lliat we have taken 
advantage of her impotence at sea to annex all that is profitable in 
South Africa. I have shown in my article on “ Germany and 
England ” in the April number of this Iteview that the telegram 
from the Kaiser to Kruger was by no means the offspring of a 
generous impulse, but a deliberate act of State policy which w'as to 
be followed by a league wulh Bussia and France against us. Tliis 
was candidly admitted by Count von lliilow in the (.iornian Bcichstag 
on the l‘Jth of December, Having discovered “ tha^ in the 

event of a conflict with England iu Africa,” said the Chancellor, 
** we should have had to roly upon oiu* own strength, a ]»atriotic 
Government was bound to draw its own coiiclusioiiB.” ' The fir.'^t of 
these conclusions is the creation of a powerful navy which shall 
command the North Sea, and the remainder wdll depend on (^irciini- 
stanccs. Serious industrial troubles loom omiiiouslj’ on t^o j>olitii al 
horizon of German}', and industrial troubles iu Germany would be 
more dangerous than iu any oilier country, and this for two ivasons. 
The first is that Socialism in Germany rests on a more scientific basLs 
than Socialism anywhere else. Bussiau Nihilism, let n.s I'eiueniher, 
is the offspring of German brains. Gorman Socialism is thoruiigldy 
organised. It is already influentially represented in Parliament, and 
is rapidly spn^ading among the electors, as eacli successive elect iou 
proves. The danger here is twofold : first, the control of the jjurlia- 
mentaiy machine b}' the Socialists ; next, the control of the army. 
There is one aspect of militaiy -conscription whicli is apt to bo 

1, A lat< r [m>of lius tn-ra funiL<))i)’d^ui Prinn- JJimnrirrl, after fiis JhMiniwttl, juili- 
IiKh»/d in IWIin, hy i>r. I.imun, uii iiuhnae- frifiifl of Itismnr/K, t.y., ll.r foil uwiuL' : - 
'* In the 7 rau'<viui1 Priiiw ItisuiurokV .•<yiii]>athif.<« wi-n- (>]nii!n mi ilu* Ihn-r 

Coolly as In; judjfwl, yel lu; did not hido liirt vi'.'Wh iilHiut rvriits at th*- hi-^innin^ 
of 180C, Ih. n-.- Hit Ilf wiiii'h wu^ the KinjM'nir M’illiuuiV leli-ynun to IVcMidnit Kniv’cr. 
lliey Were Imivlwry or jiirury, uud idimil|l it rojn»‘ to ihr worst, 

one f'HiId, he tSou^fht. depend on the Ikiozv. who liad iron nuUirt’s uddtd to a 
phligiuntit t. ini»!mnjenf, and wi-n , Uwiies, ffiMid shots. (*. . »! Khod. H the I'riiiiM. 

st/i'-kliroker, t^iwanls wlioiii the British t.ioveniiiK iit h:wl adopted uu 
attitude which aw.'ik' iiod tl«; huspieiou of coiiiplieily » ith, or at least fear of, 
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overlooked : I mean its tendency to propagate Socialistic ideas among 
the masses. This applies to Glermany more than to any other Euro- 
pean country. In France the conscripts, especially of thp rural 
^stricts, remain imder the influence Jof religion 'while with the 
colours, and return for the most port to homes where a religious 
atmos^liere prevails. In Protestant Germany it is otherwise. The 
Christian creed, while formally recognised, has lost much of its Jiold, 
especially in the towns. It does not, as in France and Russia, enter 
into the woof and texture and substance of the people’s character. 
The gconsequence is that it is liable to yield easily to corrosive infiu- 
• ences. The German conscript leaves his rural home "with his simple 
foitli ii\ ^pd and Kaiser. But his faith is a traditional instinct, not 
a reasoned belief ; and two or three years of barrack life will shake, 
and in many cases destroy, it. Numbers of soldiers thus return to 
their homes every year as full-fledged Socialists, and preach their new 
creed with tlie proverbial zeal and ferv'our of converts. This accounts 
for tlio steady and rapid increase of the Socialist vote. But it is 
inoculating the army as well ns the parliamentaiy' representation, 
and thus bids fair to get hold at no distant period of the legislative 
and coercive power of tlie Empire. This catastrophe "would be 
accelerated, and might be precipitated, by severe industrial and 
agricultural distress, and a parliament and an army largely imbued 
with Socialistic ideas and doctrines w'ould ho apt, in such circum- 
stances, to remodel existing institutions. Men who have been taught 
that tlioro is no hejiveu hercaftepb>r those wh(» toil and suffer on earth 
are cult too likely to seek their heaven here, and to seek it 'with the 
least jiossibltl^delay. Tlie boil 3 ^ politic can have no more dangerous 
elonient in its constitution thau an cilueated proletariat in distress. 
And that is what German^' is coming to unless she can find a 
])romisiiig outlet for her suri»lus ptpulatiun, and on expansion of trade 
siilficicuf. to support her crushing armaments and to sustain in com- 
fort her home pojuilatioii. 

Now Great Britain is regarded in Geimany, h^^ rulers and ruled, 
as the one great obstacle to German expansion everywhere. Our fleet 
controls the sea, and -while that suprcmac^r lasts German}^ cannot fulfil 
■v\'hat she considers her manifest destiny without our x>ermissiou. . She 
has designs on ftie richest jiortioiis^of the Turkish Empire, and has 
been sedulously* cultivating for that ]>urpo6o the friendship of the 
Sultan, A’on to the condonation of the 'Armenian massacres. But 
tliere, too, a I’ower which rules the sea can cry, “ Thus far, and no 
farther I ” It is natural that Germany should chafe at this restraint, 
and sliould strain overjr nerve to break loose from it. This she can 
only do, within any measufuble distance of time, by securing the 
alliancp of one or more Si the Great Powers. She has already made 
two ineffectual attempts in that direction — ^in the Kruger tel^ram 
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and Fadioda incidentB^ — and eihe ‘will try again on the first favour- 
ableiopportunitj. It will be onr ferait if she succeed, for her only 
chance ^f success is an alliance with Kussia against us ; and Bussia 
is not likely to form such ni alliance unless we drive her into it. 
But she may be driven into it by an indefinite continuation of our 
stupid policy ever since the Crimean war; a policy of suspicion, 
detection, nagging, jubilation over every check to her policy ; 
menacing suggestions of an alliance against her — now with Turkey, 
then with Japan, and anon udth Germany. If we persist in playing 
the part of the dog-in-the-mangcr, ** willing to wound, and yet afraid 
to strike,” and thus convince Russia that we are her one irreconcil- 
able and chronic foe, then indeed slie may consider that her interest 
lies in contracting an alliance even with Germany against us. On 
the other hand, the first article in the foreign policy of Germany 
ever since Bismarck shaped and moulded it is to keep on good terms 
with Russia, whatever may happen. So intent was Bismarck on the 
imperative necessity of this that he made, as wo have lately loamt, 
a secret treaty with Russia after the formation of the Triple Alliance. 
His policy still reigns in the German Foreign Office ; a fact of which 
w’e had a painful example in what Count von Billow ostentatiously 
called “ the Yangtze agreement ” — a public avowal, which was pre- 
ceded by a private intimation to Russia, that the Anglo-German 
agreement was intended to admit (remiany into the British sphere of 
influence, but not to interfere with Russian policy in the F ar East. 
The object of this was to persuade Russia that England was lier 
enemy and Germany her friend. Count Waldersee pursued tiie sanio 
policy all through the international occupation of IVkSn ; doubtless 
in obedience to instructions from Berlin. 

The position is, therefore, perfectly plain. It is impossible to arrive 
at a working understanding ■with Germany. It is lier interest tc> 
supplant us in the field of commerce and to destroy our sujiremacy ot 
sea, and all nations — Germany most of all and least scrupulous of all 
— will pursue the policy which makes fur their interest. 

It is the interest of Russia, on the other hand, to cultivate our 
friendship ; and ours not loss to cultivate hers. Our respwtivo in- 
terests do not necessarily clash any’where. She has nothing which 
we covet We have nothing which slie covets : India least of all, 
as any one who considers the matter with an unprejudiced mind 
will see. 

It is very curious that a nation so robust as the British, sc full 
of common sense in ordinary matters, and possessed of such govern- 
ing and administrative qualities as have made the British Empire 
the admiration of mankind, sliould nevdrtheless ho often tho viirtim 

(1) the article on **Gemuu)j and England/’ in the Foktnioiiti.y Rkvisw of 
April, 1901. 
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of prejudices so unreasoiiable as really to deserve the name of mono- 
mania. * • 

It would be incredible, did we ^t know it to be true, that 
masses of men of the highest ability and integrity may be victims 
of a prejudice which, to an unprejudiced mind, has not an atom of 
rea|pn to support it. Such I believe to be the case of British 
Kussophobia. Let us glance at the fhcts. • 

Some months before the Busso-Turkish war in 1877 the Emperor 
of Bussia communicated bis views with great frankness to the 
Bfitish Amlassador. The following are extracts from his commu- 
nications : — 

“ Intentions are attributed to Russia of a future conquest of India, and of the 
jiossession of Constantinople. Can anything be more absurd ? With regard to 
tlio former, it is a perfect impossibility ; and as regards the latter, 1 repeat again 
the most solemn assurances that I entertain neither the wish nor the intention.' ' 

Again : — 

“ The Emperor has not the sliglitest wish or intention in any way to menace 
tlie interests of England either with regard to Constantinople, or Egypt, or India. 
'With regard to India, His Majesty not only considers it impossible to do so, but 
an act of folly if practicable.” 

Again, after the war broke out : — • 

** His Majesty the Emperor attaches the greatest importance to the maintenance 
of good relutiuns between the two countries. He will make every cfTort to that 
end ; hut the English Cabinet, on their side, must do the same." ^ 

These assurances were given by tbe Liberator of the Serfs, one of 
tlie nobloB|^ and most honest of Sovereigns. But I do not base my 
argn™<^^t on ttie honesty of any Tsar or any Bussian Government, 
though I believe them to be on a par in that respect vrith. other 
Governments. Governments ^^ill, in tbe last resort, pursue that policy 
which they believe to be best for their country. In November, 1876, 
the Tsar assured our Ambassador that he considered the conquest of 
India “ not only impossible, but an act of folly if practicable.” Let 
us examine these two propositions in the diy light of facts. The 
conquest of India now ivould be a very different matter from its 
conquest by Alexander the Great and other leaders, when the 
country was d^’ided under manyjBovereigns and chieftains who were, 
for tbe most part, in a state of ciironic internecine strife. A prudent 
invader could rely on the co-operation of discontented potentates 
an^ tribes. A comparatively small army of detennined warriors 
under a skilful general might under those conditions have sufficed. 
It lived chiefly on the countries through which it passed, and thus 
troubled itself hut little sdiout commissariat ; while sjwars and ]^ws 
and ^rrowB could be/carried with ease across roadless valleys and 

(1) Ftoliomentaiy Papen, Turkey, No. 9 (1878), p. 2 ; No. 15 (1878), pp.*l, 2. 
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mouutoins which w'oiild present an almost impassable bamer to a 
moderii army, even if there were no eneany to oppose it. Our own 
experience against the Boers ought to dissipate for ever this anti- 
quated superstition, as Lord Salisbury truly called the fear of a 
Bussian invasion of India. The Boers fighting against us probably 
never exceeded 30,000 n^en at one time, and for more than a year 
it is questionable whether they* ever exceeded 20,000. And they are 
for the most part an army of peasant-farmers with no military train- 
ing either for offieors or men. Yet they have held out against us 
for more than two years. A few months after the war began wo 
amassed against them an anii3’^ much larger than Marlborough or 
Wellington had at any time under their command, and we gradiially 
increased it to 250,000, and still maintain it at that figure, although 
Lord Kitchener’s estimate ^November loth) places the Boers in tlie 
field at only 10,000. And in addition to all this we possess all Iho 
towns and railways. 

The truth is, arms of precision and smokeless powder place llie 
invader at an enormous disadvantage in a difficult countrx', and would 
make the invasion of India under our rule a sheer impossibility. 
If it has cost us 250, (K»0 scildicrs, with command of the sea and of 
all the railways, to maintain a struggle of more than two j'oers, still 
unfinished, against such a petty foe, what sort of array wo\ild Itiisj^ia 
need for the invasion of India 1" Half a million, not including canip 
followers, would hardlj’ be too many, considering the long lino of 
communications to be guarded among hostile and warlike populations. 
According to the calculation of a military expert an invading ‘aniiy 
of only 200,000 men would require for transport seivi^jr 400,000 
camels, 300,000 horses, and Ion, 000 camp followers. The ex- 
pedition would require maii^' moutlis of preparation, which ctmld 
not he done in secret : and we should meanwhile be preparing 
to give the invaders a warm rec-eplioii, and organising the inter- 
vening tribes to harass them on the march. Wc should know for 
certain the route thov took, and would have an overwhelming forte 
at the mouth of the few' j^asscs through wdiich they would have to 
pass. They would be exhausted, and far awa}' from their biiBc, with 
th(*ir communications exposed to constant inlemiption, while our 
troops would bo quite fresh, with . their base at haVid anti their 
communications secure behind them. Hofeat w'ould be ruixiotis to 
the invaders. Tlieir pn-sfit/f gone, sw'arms of enemies would gather 
l)ehind and around them, and their fate would probably be a rejwti- 
tion of the retreat of the Grand Army from Moscow'. Such a disaster 
would imperil the rule of llussia throughout Asia and shake her 
position seriously in Europe. Well indeed might the Tsar declare a 
Ilussian invasion of India to be “ impossible,” svhilo Brinoe Gorteba- 
koff dishdssed it as an idea belon^g to the domain of XH>litical 
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mythology.” Only a government of lunatics would dream of making 
the attempt. • • 

* Let us look at the Tsar’s 'second declaration, that the conquest of 
India by liussia would be an act of follfp^ if practicable.” Surely that 
also is evident. If Russia should conquer India, and drive us out, she 
could not hold it. Our departure would bo the .signal for insurrections 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and our experience in 
South Africa proves that our expulsion, supposing it possible, would be 
the lightest part of the task that Russia had undertaken. Nor, even if 
there were nS insurrections, would she have a staff to man the Civil 
Sendee. Moreover, she would be forced to conquer, annex and hold 
all thq territory between India and her present frontier. If the 
annexation of two petty republics, with no foreign territory or hostile 
tribes between, has strained so severely our military and financial 
resources, it needs no prophet to tell that the conquest of India would 
bo more disastrous to Russia than a crushing defeat at our hands. 
She might survive the latter. The former would certainly be 
her ruin. 

And where would lie the temptation of so ruinous a venture ? 
India is not a rich country, and she is likely to become poorer year 
by year, owing to the enormous increase of her already teeming 
]»opulation. "While Lord Lansdowne was Viceroy and Lord 
AVenlock Governor of Madras, they took a census of the population of 
] British India, and found that the increase during the previous decade 
was thirty-three millions. That is an ominous outlook for the xulers 
of Indiif in no distant future. 

Russia, the other hand, is a country larger than Europe, with 
a population of *one hundred and thirty millions and boundless 
resources. AVhat she needs, therefore, is years of peace, a larger 
population, and abundant capital. And to suppose that she is going 
to turn her hack on that promising future for the sake of wasting 
her resources in men and mone^’ in order to conquer territories which 
would tax her strength to the breaking point in the effort, and would 
certainly ruin her if she succeeded, is to suppose that Russia is a 
nation of lunatics. 

Tried, then, by the irresistible logic of facts, the Tsar’s two 
declarations are* incontrovertible. •Russia knows that her conquest 
of India is “ impossible,” and would be “ an act of folly if practic- 
able.” Rut may not Russia use her ebntiguity to our frontier in 
India to give us trouble when she has a dispute with us elsewhere 'r^ 
Undoubtedly she may. 

Uer position in Central Asia and on the frontier of China will 
always enable her to make ^mo move which wdll alarm*the nervaiis 
portion of the British pdblio when the nows reaches it through the 
<^^o^g6ratod, perhaps inaccurate, report of some special correspondent. 
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Thus was the paltiy and insignificant Penjdeh incident magnified 
almost into a casus bclii, so that Mr " Gladstone was forced to ask 
Parliament for a war Tote. Thus was the occupation of Port 
Arthur so manipulated by Vhe press that the GoTcmment leased 
Wei-Hei-Wei as a sop to the journalistic Cerberus. ^ 

Of course Kussia will use every ooign of vantage against us^if she 
finds^us thwarting and worrying her whenever vre get an opportunity, 
and helping other Powers — ^now Austria, as in the Treaty of Berlin ; 
now Germany, as in the Anglo-German Agreement and in the 
Euphrates Valley Bailway — to cross Russia’s path. Russia’s move- 
ments against us are in self-defence. We have for years constituted 
ourselves the universal janitor of Europe against her, closing the gates 
of the Dardanelles against her at one end of her empire and those of 
the Persian Gulf at the other. My own belief is that an intelligent 
appreciation of her own interest will always prevent Russia from 
seizing Constantinople except in the denticr rcmiH of keeping another 
Power out of it. For the possession of Constantinople, ns the 
Emperor Nicholas foresaw, w-ould almost certainly lead to the 
disintegration of Russia. Its commanding position would make 
it the capital of the Empire, which would then become a composite 
nation, partly Muscovite, partly Byzantine, with a conflict rf interests, 
aspiiations and ideals. We know hovr tho old Rome on the Tiber 
and the new Rome on the Bosphorus led to the disintegration of the 
Empire of the Cresars. A rivalry of alien capitals would work a 
like ruin in the Empire of the Tsars.' Byzantium and Muscovy would 

(1) Liberal ^irritersi and speakera have never ceased lo RiTuae I^d Salisbury d 
pu»illanimity for ordering two British war t^bips to Icuw I'trt Aribur during hi>« 
fri.'ndly diaou<iHiou of the subjcfct with the liuwian Ambassadur. I am not coTie-enifd 
to defend Lord Salisbury, whose policy I have ntTwlf sometinu^s attacked. Itut 1 like 
fair play in contn*veray. Now what are the facts': Lord Salisbury denied that he 
gave any order. But if he had, 1 think he would have act<Hl wIm Iv, Two Britisli war 
sbijis appeared in the hartKiur of Port Arthur iiftor some Russian ships had anchored 
there, and in the middle of The puurparirrs betwc'cu the two Ihivenmitiits. t course 
the British ehips had a right to be then?, and Riiasia iievtT queMinned that right, Bwi 
the Uussian Ambaasador said that the midden uppiritiou of the British ships at thuT 
particular moment wore an apimarance of mciuiee, and was iuflanung the public mind 
in Ru-ssia, and making the task of the liutssiau A in bar sudor more diflicult. If I/ord 
Salisbury had ordered the nhips away, I Hubmit that it would liavc been an act of 
patriotic duty and international courtesy. To risk war bi?twe^ii two great countries 
for fear of being accused of cowardice in doing a right thing would imlecd be the most 
abject exhibition of criminal cowardice ; and that lilwrals should Is* the accusers is 
jtassing strange. I believe they would have praised in Mr. Ciladstune or Lord 
Rosebery what they cenaure in Lord Kalisburj. 1 hare IsHin told by a naval .oflieer, 
that it is tho custom in our navy, especially in the Fur Kast, that two of our sliips should 
shadow every Russian war ship. Can anything mure insulting u».l irritutiug be cud> 
ceived 's' It is by these petty and offensive affronts that w/* luive succeeded in inflaming 
th#> Russian pftople, who arc naturally dispowd to 110 our fricndH, against us. 1 truut 
that this custom will be abolished without delay. To ^jngle Uusiuu out os a suspect 
nation f whoso navy must Ijo placed under British surveillauce, is on affr6nt which 
wonnda a proud and powerful people more than open hostility. 
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refuse to amalgamate, and the Hussian Empire would go to pieces 
in the vain efEort of mutual assimilatioii^ “ If once the Tsar,” said 
Nicholas, in one of those confidential conversations with our 
Ambassador in 1851, were to take up his abode at Constantinople, 
Bussia* would cease to be Eussia. No^ Bussian would like that.” 
He proposed, therefore, the creation of a confederation of BaSkan 
States under the protection of Bussia, with Constantinople as a free 
city under thefirotection of the Great Powers, which would then have 
practically meant Bussia and Ghr^t Britain. We chose to '*put 
our money on the wrong horse ” and preferred the alliance of “ the 
Sick Man.” 

But however that may be, the fate of Constantinople is no affair 
of ours. It is the affair of Austria and Germany, who have got us — 
very cleverly on their port, very stupidly on ours — to guard 
Constantinople for their benefit. We have just as little interest in 
Persia, if I am right in supposing that Bussia has no designs on India, 
except to give us check when we are acting against her elsewhere. 
Commercially, Persia is at present of small value to us. Under 
Bussian rule its natural resources would be developed, and we should 
be the chief gainers. I doubt whether Bussia aims at annexing 
Persia, at all events within any measurable distance of time. She 
has enough on her hands of that kind of work for along time to come 
without annexing by conquest a Jdngdom alien in race and religion. 
But in any oose let us remember that a commercial nation like ours 
always profitf by the annexation of barbarous territory by a civilised 
Power, with or without the open door.” The fact is, no civilised 
Power can close its door effectually against its neighbours’ trade. 
In spite of all protective tariffs our annual trade with the United 
States is £138,500,000; with France £71,500,000; with Germany 
£61,500,000 ; with Holland £44,500,000 ; with Bussia £34,000,000 : 
with Belgium £31,000,000 ; with China, which looms so largely in 
the popular imagination as a mine of enormous value, only 
£10,000,000, exclusive of Hong-Eong, which is a British possession. 
Yet China is highly civilised compared with Persia. There is no 
greater fallacy iis the history of commerce than the idea that ** trade 
follows the fiag.”^ Our trade with foreign countries amounts to 
£554,000,000 as against £184,000,000 with our colonies, which tax 
our imports as if we were a foreign nation. It was supposed at the 
time that Russia’s possession of Batoum would shut out British 
commerce. The event has proved that we are the chief gainers. 
Commercially, therefoift, the 4 )OS 8 es 8 ion of Persia, as of Migichuria, ^ 
Bussia would benefit our^trade exceedingly. Politically it would not 
. hurt us* if we can only convince Bussia that we have no hostile designs 

(1) Soe aff able speech by Mr. McE^n, late M.P. for the Central Division of 
Edinburgh. * 
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against her. If Bussia really harboured those sinister intentions 
against India -with which shci is credited in prejudiced imaginations, 
she has let idip in the most ine3:plicable manner at least two splendid 
opportunities of putting her schemes in practice : the Indian Mutiny 
and the war in South AfricOi; The injury she could have don6 us on 
both*^ oocasionB is incalculable. Yet her conduct on both occasions has 
been not only correct but friendly**. She could have prevented us, and 
can do so still, from sending a single soldier from India to ^oiitli 
Africa without giving us a tangible ground of complaint. She has 
twice within the last six years refused to join Germany in hostilities 
against us, as I have shown in my article in the April number of the 
Fortnightly Review. How can the Itussophobists reconcile 
Russia’s attitude on critical occasions with their theory ? 

Once admit that Russia has no motive, and therefore no wish, to 
disturb us in India or elsewhere if w’c only lot her alone, and then 
the reasons which should induce us to seek a working understanding 
with her will be seen to be paramount. It is not a question of her 
getting a port in the Persian Gulf, but of her getting it with our 
consent, or in spite of us in a few years — i.r., us soon as Germany 
has made her railway to the Gulf, and is ripe to ofFei Russia an 
alliance against us there. I have seen it stato<l that the <|U(^sticn of 
allowing Russia an outlet on the Persian Gulf is not a mutter for the 
British Government to decide, hut for the Indian. The sooner that 
new^-fangled and pernicfious doctrine is stamped upon the better for 
the Empire. The Viceroy of India, he he ever so able, is tlio servant 
of the British Government, not its master ; and the 'policy of allowing 
Russia an outlet on the Persian Gulf is a matter of Inii>erial, not 
merely of Indian, interest. There has been loo much tendency in recent 
years to give a back seat to Great Britain and Ireland in tlic policy 
of the British Empire. Greater Britain ” is a phrase which British 
patriotism should resent as in.siiltiiig. “ Greater Britain is in the.«(^ 
famous islands in the Northern »Sen.s. From them has gone forth the 
race that has created and administered colonies and depcndeucirs that 
are unique in the history of mankind. But there arc^ sonic pcoj»l«‘ 
whose idea of greatness is material bulk, and who wouM roganl a 
hippopotamus as a greater being than a man. Away with this 
imconstitutionol doctrine that our relations with Russia must h.‘ 
dictated in Calcutta, not in London ! If that doitrinc* had btM*n 
acted upon aftcT the Mutiny we should certainly have lost Oude, if 
not India, as will be showm in the sequel. 

, Of all countries in the world Syria and Arid Minor are iiotentially 
the richest, and, to a nation possessing ovr unrivalled commercial 
maribe and a dominant navy, tfie most valuable. The Ottoman 
Empire possesses all the conditions favourable to ugriciiltural am I 
mineral development in a degree uua]>proached by any other country 
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in the world ; climate, geographical position, fertilitj of sqil, wealth 
of minerals, easy channels of exportation. Possessing the climates, 
it yields the fruits and products of all the zones. It abounds in 
lakes, is indented by numerous bays and gulfs, and is washed by sis 
seas* all of which offer it rare advaxttages for maritime coximierce. 
The country is, besides, intersected by broad and deep rivers, ready 
to bear its produce to the sea. In no country of the world have the 
gi^ of been lavished in richer profusion. In none have they 
been so grossly and so systematically neglected and abused by the 
folly and perverseness of man. 

Geimany knows well the value of those regions, and has been for 
years striving her utmost to forestall all competitors. Hence her 
anxiety to support the Saltan at whatever cost to humanity till 
her plans are matured for seizing the richest part of his inherit- 
ance. Hence the Kaiser s recent telegram to Abdul Hamid thank- 
ing Providence for shielding his “ precious life ” in a shock of 
earthquake : precious to German schemes, no doubt, for who can teU 
what might happen if the organiser of the Armenian massacres were 
gathered to his fathers ? , 

Eussia is ejdng with hostile vigilance the development of Ger- 
many’s schemes in Asiatic Turkey, and the revived claims of Franc© 
to a religious protectorate there is resented throughout Eussia, and 
may gradually dissolve the Dual Alliance. Great Britain is the only 
Powenthat has no interests, religious or political, antagonistic to 
those of ll^sia, who would still, I believe, gladly welcome our co- 
operation in developing our mutual interests in the Far and Near 
East. The time is probably not yet past for coming to terms with 
her eveiywhere, on no other conditions than mutual confidence, 
mutual abstinence from aggression on either side, and mutual ex- 
planations frankly tendered in case of any proceeding on either 
side that may seem auspicious to the other. Our £10,000,000 a 
year from China is a mere bagatelle in comparison with the field 
waiting for British capital and energy in Asia Minor, if we do not, 
through our suicidal hostility to Eussia, allow Germany to forestall 
us, as she haf done so effectually, together with Austria, in the 
regions of the Balkans and the Danube. And what a field there is 
also for British capital and skill in "the undeveloped province of 
Siljoria. There, too, Germany is taking the lead, to our detriment. 
By disposition and economic necessity she is our deadly foe. In 
Asia Minor, in China, in the Southern Seas, we have made serious 
sacrifices to gain li?r friendship, and she has repaid ms with l^ter 
words and unfriendly^ecds. She is not yet rijw for an 02 >en quarrel, 
and therefore when her press has been allowed full swing for wliilo 
in its vfralent abuse of us, it receives an official hint to hush for a 
while, since tlie British navy is still a power to ho reckoned with. 
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But Gfermany’s eye is still on South Africa, without which her 
African colonies are useless to l^ei. Let us tahe care that we do not 
play her game. Some time ago the Berliner Neimte Ndehrichten 
obserred,: England is too much sliockled in Africa to cause un- 
easiness to Qermany.” It is ^that opinion, doubtless, which tedipts 
Count ^on Billow to garnish his speeches in the Beichstag with gibes 
and jeers against this country. 

The calculation of the German Government is that this war 
leave the Boers in such a state of exasperation and sullen hate 
towards this country that it will take a large army for an indefinite, 
but certainly a long, period to hold the country. And military 
authorities among ourselves now talk of the necessity of keeping 
150,000 British troops in South Africa for a considerable time after 
the war is over. Consider what that means. It means in the first 
place the jiaralysis of our diplomacy’. The most skilful diplomacy is 
sure to miscarry unless it has force behind it, and there can be no 
force behind our diplomacy while we have 150,000, or eveu 100,(»00, 
soldiers locked up in South Africa. As soon as tlie war is over a host 
of time-expired men uill leave the army, and the omens seem to 
show that their places -will not easily bo refilled. And who is to pay 
for the army of occupation in South Africa ? It is safe to say that 
neither South Africa nor any of our colonies will help us to bear the 
burden. And when the glory and gl,amour of the war are past, and 
the necessaries of life have become dearer, and myriads of n>eu are 
out of work — ^as they will be when the spurious stimulus ipipartod to 
various trades by war lias ceased — and ore easV upon the rates, 
those who feel the pinch will certainly rebel against a state of tilings 
which imposes grievous hardships upon them without any return in 
appreciable value. The working classes are now, let us remember, 
our law-makers. They have hitherto shown no disposition to unite 
against the classes above them. But they have never been severely 
tried since they received the franchise, and it would bo rash to calculate 
on their forbearance in anything apjirouching the distress which 
followed Waterloo. They need have no recourse to riots now ; tliey 
can achieve their ends by constitutional means, au^ the party that 
promises most is likely to win. 

With such a prospect before us, tlion, all who value the cemmon- 
wcal, and prefer .the interest of their country to that of any party, 
should contribute any little help they can to what Lor«l Rosebery has 
called the common stock.*’ I wind up this article accordingly witli 
a precedent ^om the annals of the Ganservative I’arty which, I 
humbly think, the Government might follow in South Africa witli 
advantuge to the country and credit to thomselves. 

Lord Canning’s justice and genero^ty to the natives of India, even 
to those who had risen against us, earned for him from the Anglo- 
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Indian community the enieering nickname of ** Clemency Canning.” 
Yet even lie yielded at last so for to their persistent pressure as to issue 
a Prodamation ccmfiscating the property of the people of Oude. A 
Conservatiye Goyemment was in office at the time, under the leader- 
ship of Lord Derby in the House of Lords and Mr. Disraeli in the 
Oomnftins. The Minister for India (l 4 >rd Ellenborough), on behalf 
of the Cabinet, cancelled the Viceroys P^lomation without <}elay. 
The Opposition, thereupon, moved yoto of censure on the Government 
in b^ Houses of Parliament. The motion was defeated in the Upper 
House by the narrow majority of nine. The debate collapsed in the 
House of Commons on the foiurth night, owing to the interposition of 
influential members, including Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, who, 
while disapproving of the policy of confiscation, were desirous to give 
liord Canning time to reconsider the matter, but would not support 
the vote of censure if pressed to a division. 

1 shall now make some extracts from the despatch cancelling 
Lord Canning’s Proclamation, and then quote from the two ablest 
speeches in defence of the Government, Lord EUenborough’s and Sir 
Hugh Cairns’, 'whose brilliant effort placed him at a single bound in 
the front rank of parliamentary orators. The despatch opens as 
follows : — 

** IVe cannot but cxi)re«s to you our uppreliension that this decree pronouncing 
the disinherison of a people, will throw dithculties almost iu8ux>era\>le in the 
way of the re-establishment of peace.”. 

Agaih 

“Wc are u&er t^e impression that the war in Oude has derived much of its 
|•(^pular cliaracter from the rigorous manner in which, without regard to what the 
chief landowners had become accustomed to consider os their rights, the sumniiiry 
settlement had in a large portion of the province been carried out by your 
otiicers. 

"Suddenly the people saw their King taken from among them, and our 
administration substituted for his which, hovrever bad, was at least native. . . . 

e must admit that under the circumstances the hostilities which have lieen 
carried out in Oude have rather the character of legitimate war than that of 
rebellion, and tliat the ]ieople of Oude should rather be regarded with indulgent 
consideration than made the objects of a penalty exceeding in extent and in 
severity almost any^which has been recorded in history as inflicted upon a 8u>>- 
dued nation. • 

"We desiro to see llritish authority in India rest upon the willing obedience of 
a contented people. There connot be contentment where there is general confisca- 
tion. Government cannot long be maintained by any force in a country where 
the whole people is rendered hostile by a sense of wrong ; and if it were possible 
so to maintain it, it would not be a consummation to bo desired.'* 

noble sentiment,* with* wbieb I close my extracts from a m<Mt 
statesmanbke despatob. « A few extracts from Lord Ellenboiough’s 
ppeeeb will show his line of 'defence. Lord ShaftesbuiJ^, in 
, moving tiie vote of censure, denounced the conciliatory language of* 
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the despatch as snoouraging the re})els. He exclaimed indig— 
nantly-r 

**What inflammatory lai^uagc 'is this to send forth among the Princes of 
India ! Is it wise thus lo announce to a people actually in arms against you that 
they are not rebels, however much the Governor-General may say to the contrary,- 
but legitimate warriors fighting ^r their own country and their own tights f 
Was if wise to say so if you intend to retain that Province ? 

The real question at issue, said Lord Hllenhorough in his reply, is 
practically this : — * » 

Shall the Government of India be conducted on the priiiciides of justice and 
clemency, or shall it be conducted on the principles of severity, which appear iu 
that Proclamation of Lord Canning ? . . . Consider what confiscation is. . . . 
True, w’e have had confiscations in Ireland. It is said that lai*ge portions of that 
country have been confiscated three times over. Has the result in Ireland been 
prosperity 1 Do not all those who have considered the subject trace to confisca- 
tion all the disasters which have occurred in that country I Do you wish to turn 
Ouilc into another Ireland I . . . Tliere are some things which cannot be 
explained. Confiscation is one of them. It is incapable of explanation. Tt 
stands in all its naked deformity — the most cruel infliction which can ever bo 
yiassed upon a coiintry." 

Then there were twonty-seyren disarmed regiments, which required 
British troops to watch them : — 

*‘Tliey have been almost maddened by the attacks made upon them iu the 
course of the mutiny, and which they have learned from the newspapers. They 
Lave been threatened with hanging, with tfansjiortation, and they are now under 
a panic, hardly knowing what they arc to do. But imagine the poaitionF’in which 
they will be pla(?ed if they read the Proclamation. What must b(f tlieii feeling.^ 
when they find that all their proportj’ is confiscated, and thaUthey^iave no homes 
to go to ? . . . I do not believe that Lord Canning himself was the author of this 
Proclamation. It is contrary to his conduct and feelings. 1 believe it to have 
proceeded from other sources. I believe that ho placed himself in dangeums 
hands — in the hands of men w’ho have learnt nothing. . . . But I am told that 
this despatch will tend to encourage resistance on the part of the people now 
against ns. I should meet that charge wath an indignation I could hardly expresa 
did I not feel its utter absurdity. Tiiey (Oudo rebels) were men who had been 
fighting with the rope round their necks. My object w-as to remove that rope. 
They were men who had been fighting writhout hope. I wished to give them 
hope. . The Proclamation left them without homes — without lands which would 
enable them to subsist. I gave them the hope of returningi to tlioir homes, to 
their villages, to all the comforts of their families. Was that to encourage resist- 
ance 1 or to give the only hope of salvation to the people 1 di.stinctly used the 
word * amnesty.* It is my firm* belief— and 1 have heard it of many and from 
many in India— that there is no hope of ultimate success but by an amnesty.*’ 

Lord Ellenborough then quotes from an nnpublislked letter of tlio 
Duke of TV'ellington, a passage concerping un amnesty for rebels. 
“ 1 am for the principle of amnesty,” said the^reat Duke, with respect 
to a previous crisis : 

**and I am convinced that, if it hid been adopted at an caily period ,rthe critical 
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clrcumstanceB of the present moment would not exist. It is the principle upon 
. which -we have settled Mysore and the ceded districts, and that upon wllich we 
have made our way to this place.*' 

And behind all weie other dangers which have always been found 
ultimately more fatal to a State,” the dangers of a financial crisis 
and doss of credit : — , 

• 

1 feel alisolutcly convinced, unless the Government of this country should 
impose upon the Government of India the principle of clemency as that which is 
to ^lide it towards natives who may be in what is called rebellion against %eiu, 
that the war will last for a period the end of which I cannot foresee ; and 1 beg 
your Lordships to bear in mind what would be the position of this country if 
we ware ainable to provide, on the security of India, the funds absolutely neces- 
sary for carrying on the war.” 

Sir Hugh Cairns’s defence of the policy of clemency and amnesty 
was masterly, and really broke the back of the attack on the Ghoyem- 
ment in the House of Commons. Here is the great lawyer’s answer 
to the assertion that the people of Oude were rebels and in their 
warfare against us were guilty of crimes : — 

** I know it has been said that Oude had voluntarily become incorporated with 
our dominions — that its people had willingly come into oiir allegiance, and that 
the hostilities in Oude vrere rebellion and not war. These assertions I deny. . . . 
Tiiat is a question which never has been, and in all probability never will be, 
discussed in this House as fully as it might deserve. . . . All that was done then 
was done under protest, and that protest continued until the Sepoy revolt broke 
out. The people of Oude, which w^s under a forced submission, taking advantage 
of that rebellion, made war against England — war, 1 admit, stained by bloody 
and barbarous crimes, but still w'ar. . . . But now* that we are victorious, let me 
ask what is*the yolicy which as victors we ought to pursue ? I am prepared to 
declai-e what that policy should be upon the broad grounds of justice. But first 
let me examine the question upon the narrower grounds of prudence and self- 
interest. Do you mean to hold Oude ? If so, how do you propose to effect that 
ob ject i Is it by the aid of a standing army ? You may achieve your end in that 
way, but its attainment will cost you dear. Do you desire the willing and cheer- 
ful submission of the people of Oude ? How can you procure that submission f 
A child could answer that question. Which of two things do you do, let me ask 
you — conciliate good-will, or provoke hostility by taking from them that w’hich 
they hold dearer than life ? . . . Therefore, I say, upon the lowest ground of self- 
interest and policy, it is for the advantage of this country to conciliate the 
atfections of the geople of Oude.” 

• 

Thon os to the cry for confiscating the property of xehelB : 

** Whatever other nations may do, England ought not to retrograde from those 
laws of war which civilisation has introduced. How, thoii^ uiK>n the principles 
of justice and the practice of civilised nations, which this country is bound t<» 
observe, ought Are to treat the property of a conquered people ? . . . You might 
as well confiscate the Ufes of the conquered os their property, yhe matter is so 
clear that I am ashamed to ask the House to listen to the opinion of one or two 
great eiuthoiities upon theSubject." 

He jgooeeded to quote postages from Vattel, Wheaton, and the 
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Supreme Oourt of the TJnited States, in denunciation of the poliqj of 
oonfisoation. 

JS^Lord Derby, in the HoTise of Lords, was equally emphatio 
against a policy of confiscation and severity, which was a certain 
means not to put on end to strife, but to protract this into a de- 
sultory and most embarrassinif war, and to extinguish the hcq[>e of 
peace* and security for months, perhaps for years to come.” I shall 
finish my quotations with an extract from Mr. Disraeli’s speech : — 

** If it be Buppoeed for a moment that I or those with whoib I act ore. pre- 
pared in any way to retract the opinions which we have expressed with regard to 
the policy ot confiscation which Lord Canning, under evil influences, unhappily 
adopted, but which 1 hope, and have some reason to believe, he has b> this time 
relinquished, the House will indeed have misinterpreted w'liat I have said, and 
the country will indeed he deceived as to the policy which we intend to pursue.*’ 

Lord Ellenhorough’s despatch ended with a strong recommenda- 
tion to Lord Canning to resist the pressure of the Anglo-Indian 
community, who were too near the scene of trouble to take a dis- 
passionate survey of the situation, and to rely on the loyal support of 
the Government in his disregard of the advioe of the evil counsellors 
who had led him astray. 

Lord Canning, like the fine, unselfish man he was, earned out the 
policy of the Government, and with the happiest effect, in spite of 
the angry protests and sinister vaticinationB of those on the spot, 
who sought to monopolise the name of ” loyalists.” Under a policy 
of demenoy and amnesty the rebellion was soon quelled ; the^ rebels 
returned to the homes which had been wisely left thenv and Oude 
has remained ever since one of the most loyal provinces in the Indian 
Empire. 

The moral and warning are obvious, and I leave the reader to 
draw them for himself. The Government has avowedly given the 
generals in South Africa a free hand, and Lord Boherts is presum- 
ably the author of the poKoy of confiscation and devastation. It is a 
policy which was natural, perhaps, to a soldier who has had no ex- 
perience in statesmanship, and whose only remedy is force. But has 
it answered ? Has it not, on the contrary, fulfilled to the letter the 
ominous warnings of Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, Lord*. EUenborough, 
and Sir Hugh Cairns — ^backed by ithe Conservative Party — ^when the 
Government of that day bravely refused to he driven by the exaspe- 
rated British ooiqmuniiy in India into those drastic measures which 
the British oommunily in South Africa have succeeded in extorting 
from the Governor. And let ns remember that the worst aocusations 
made against the Boers do not approabb in gravity and heinous- 
nesB the case against the people of Oude. Clyde, to his credit 

he it said, gave his resolute support to those who recommended 
amnesty, demenqy, and oondliation. « « 
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The Govemment then nee4 not go to a distraoted Opposition^or a 
policy. They have it ready to hand as a splendid heirloom from a 
Tory Government in 1858. The event.has proved that it WBS*a policy 
os sagaciouB as it was noble. It is the antithesis of the policy that 
has l^n tried in South Africa, and its success was as speedy and 
conspicuous as that has been the reyerse. Xiet the Government 
propose an armistice, and send out a Commission of able an^ &ir- 
minded men representing both parties : men like the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Lord Spencer, the Chief Justice and Lord Beay. 
I would add Lord Kitchener, for his is an eminently equitable and 
judioiouB mind. It is evident that both General Botha and Mir. 
Steyn liaVe the highest respect for his character. Indeed, I believe 
that if he had been sent out with full powers and a free hand at the 
beginning of hostilities, the war would have been over long ago and a 
stable peace established. Party Government may be an evil necessity, 
but surely on critical occasions — ^aa in the pacification of Ireland and 
South Africa, for example — ^there should be a truce to party warfare 
and a union among opposing leaders in furtherance of the common- 
weal. Mr. Gladstone tried it on the question of the Bedisiribution 
of Seats, and with the happiest results. He had tried it previously 
in a modified form when he sent Lord &pon and Sir Stafford North- 
cote to negotiate the Washington Treaty. That Treaty was very 
unpopular in England at the time. But it was not made a party 
question. And we behold its fgoiits now. It healed the wounds of a 
wicked •war and a stupid and offensive statesmanship, and laid the 
foundation 9 f the cordial friendship which now unites the two great 
nations in bonds "vrhich we all hope will be perpetual. 

Such a Commission as I ha\e sugggested would cast no slur on 
Loi-d Milner. There are many precedents. Lord Salisbury’s mission 
to Constantinople in 1877 cast no discredit on the British Ambassador. 
Give Lord Milner every credit that his warmest friends may suggest 
— and I count myself among the number— yet if he were an angel 
from heaven circumstances have disqualified him just now for the 
office of peacemaker. A bad settlement by another would have a 
better chance of success tlian a good settlement by him. An elementary 
knowledge of human nature musj teach that lesson to anyone who 
rofiects seriously on the facts. It would be the busiuess of the Com- 
mission to examine the whole situation with tlieir own fresh eyes and 
minds, taking ooimsel with Boers as well as with. British. They 
would then return with a report and a scheme of settlement, whic^ 
Parliament maj- be trusted to discuss without party spirit. 

One thing more. Wo hear much of the enoouTagemest which 
Boers ^have received f(om sympathetic speakers and writers in fhis 
coimtry. Is there no danger of discouraging the Boers — the danger 
which the Tory Government dreaded and avoided in Oude in 1858 ? 
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I belipve it to be by far tbe greater dang^ir of the two. Nothing nerves 
men with such reckless valour and desperate tenacity of purpose as tho 
feeling that they have been rendered destitute, and left without a ray 
of certain hope for the future. For how can they hope for justice, or 
even mer(^, from conquerors who exhaust the vooabulaiy of abuse 
and <»ntempt against them S. Even Lord Milner’s warmest fxiends 
must regret that he allowed himself to eharaotcrise indiscriminately 
as ** roving ruffians ” the Boers who are still in the field, including 
men like Botha, De Wet, and Delarey. And it was snly a mouth 
ago that I read in the London press a report of a public spcecli by tho 
Governor of Natal, in which, among otlier severe language, he said of 
the Boers : “ I call them no longer dogs of w*ar, but yelping curs.” 
Can the Boers be expected to believe in the possibility of fair play 
from men who insult them in this way ? 

Conservatives and Liberals appear to be agreed that tho annexation 
of the Boer Kepiiblics becomes inevitable after the war. I am one 
of a non-part3’’ niinority w’ho cannot adopt that doctrine. 1 
denounced it in the case of Alsace and Lorraine as along stride l)ack in 
civilisation, and I cannot recant now. I believe it to bo, moreover, 
a most unwise and costly polity. If, after wo had cajjtured Bloem- 
fontein and I’retoria, we had offert^d peace to the two lleptiblios on 
condition of at least a modified iudependeucG and an indcminit^* of 
£100,000,000 (which thej- coTild have raised on tho security of tho 
mines), the war would have ended .nt once, and we should havo 
secured friendship instead of haired. Had Kruger oppowMl, vbich 1 
doubt, ho 'Would not have carried the pe«q>le 'with Inm. A inimerous 
and powerful partj', including the prc.^^cut inilita^' loailcrs, were 
opposed to him, and had been all alc»rig. It was the Ihiid tliat 
consolidated his power, and was theyr>w.v ti oritjo utulorum. Tliat is 
the opinion at least of a leading member of the present Cabinet, 
expressed in a speech w'liicli has strangeU” hec'ii overlook od.* 

Mai.ioi.m MAtCni.i.. 

(l; No Olio hud W iiiorf hy iln* Kaid Uiaii thi (oivi nmuiit, luid iii> .u. f« U inoic 
ttuizi tlw‘ Oovi mjiiC'iit how rniich it hud handi<*ii]i|<: d tliriii in tin ir lit iroiiuiioii-, li Inid 
hasdiMijijK-d tlic'm, not Iwf'auw of thf MiHjiifhmri fnnt-ndt.-ntl hy it, hut Ih-iuiki- it inuilo 
it. un]KJfthih1<' for thi- Traurtviiul Govt nuiu-iit to Ih oi vi- in tin* iiit<‘X‘ri«y of sUitt-s- 

riicn. It }iud h)uidjf:ii|>{f<d the- (rorf-niiiKiit ii!m» ut u inoiiu'nt wln-n I’n >ii]i‘nl Knipr 
wiui alnio..t ^ xhaiirtiiig the- (•iidiintiM o of hi^ own hni^du-rs in thr unn u^inuhl. n. uf th- 
troatim^-ut of ihi- I'illuiiih rs. If for 'a f. w inontli-. tlio r>y«t* in of l. nr.ri-in^-- hy 

Tiif-aiwof iUi oiiftfan hi jil ]|;ovLniinr;iit over a fm-at Imily of iiieii Juiyin;.' la nrly tin- whole 
<»f the of tin* ^ovi niiiir-iit. of tlu- fttuutry hini hivii allowed to l oiitinni', 'therit 

'Were ii)ftii\ f-\ id('ii*'i'H to sliuw tlnit fvon iht* hijrfrhtr*^ wen* re:i«lv to fry further in 
hion than the Ihn-r Uovenniuut hwl late ly Intii. If that syntna had for >i »hort 

tlnui longer, mid if the tut list rojilie liuit ii<ii Ikmh inc, iijitaieJi, that whi. h hiijipr tied in 
;J] cdviluuxl MKjfier tir IttU-r ruiott Imw vtnue nliout, wh"u one* inun iiiMtittml ii|niu 

Iiuntuinii itn nun a^uiibhle |io!iry a^riiiuNt .the widiPH'of m-oiiinl him.'' 

Mr. Brodrii k’n .SjH<?e}i in Uw; dtdwte on tin* Adtln-MK, Juntijirj* .lI, lUOO. «:<; Timet ot 

I't-brnaiy 1, I'.ioo, ]p. i;i, . * i 
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^SiNCEiuTY was at the root of all Wordsworth’s merits and defects ; 
it gave him his unapproachable fidelity to nature, and algD his 
intolerable fidelity to his own whims. Like Emerson, whom he so 
often resembled, he respected aU intuitions, but, unlike Emerson, 
did^ot always distinguish between a whim and an intuition. Hiis 
life was spent in a continual meditation, and his attitude towards 
external things was that of a refiective child, continually pondering 
over the surprise of his first impressions. I once heard Mr. Aubrey 
de Yere, who had been a friend of Wordsworth for many years, say 
that the frequent triviality of Wordsworth’s refieetions was duo to 
the fact that he had begun life without any of the received opinions 
which save most men from so much of the trouble of thinking; but 
had found out for himself eveiything that he came to believe or to 
be conscious of. Thus what seems to most men an obrious truism not 
worth repeating, because they have never consciously thought it, 
but unconsciously taken it on trust, was to Wordsworth a discovery 
of his own, which he had had the happiness of taking into his mind 
as freshly as if ho liad been the first man and no one had thought 
about life before ; or, as I have said, with the delighted wonder of 
the child. Realising early what value there might be to him in so 
direct *an inheritance from nature, from his own mind at its first 
grapple wifli nature, he somewhat deliberately shut himself in with 
himself, rejecting all external criticism ; and for this he had to pay 
the price which wo must deduct from his ultimate gains. Words- 
W'orth’s power of thought was never on the level of his power of 
feeling, and ho was wise, at least in his knowledge of himself, when 
ihe said : 

Oue impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

i>f moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can.** 

He felt instinctively, and his feeling was nature’s. But thought, 
^ooming^ to him thus immediately as it did, and representing tho 
thinking part of himself with uuparalleled fidelity, spoke out of an 
intellect by no means so responsive to the finer pA>mptiug8 of that 
supremo intellectual energy of which we are a part. It is thus often 
when he is most sglemnly satisfied with himself that he is really 
showing UB his weakness most ingenuously : he would listen t# no 
external criticism, andf there was no inherent critical fai^ulty to stand 
•at his mind’s elbow and remind him when he was prophesying iu 
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the divine language and when he was babbling like the village 
idiot, 

Wordsworth desired to lead a continuously poetio life, and it 
seemed to him ea^, inevitable, in one whose life was a continual 
meditation. It seemed to him that, if he wrote down in verse any- 
thing whidi came into his mind, however trivial, it would become 
poetry by the mere oontaot. rHis titles explain the conviction, '^hus 
the beautiful poem beginning, It is the first mild day of March,” 
is headed, “ To my Sister. Written at a small distimce from my 
house, and sent by my little boy.” In its bare outline* it is reidly a 
note written down under the impulse of a particular moment, and it 
says : ** Now that we have finished breakfast, let us go for a walk ; 
put on a walking dress, and do not bring a book ; it is a beautiful 
day, and we should enjoy it.” Some kindly inspiration helping, the 
rhymed letter becomes a poem : it is an evocation of spring, an invo- 
cation to joy. Later on in the day Wordsworth will fancy that 
fiometliing else in his mind calls for expression, and ho will sit down 
and write it in verse. There it will be ; like the other, it will ss}- 
exactly what he wanted to say, and he will put it in its place 
among his poems with the same confidence. Hut this time no kindly 
inspiration will have come to his aid; and the thing will have 
nothing of poetry but the rhymes. 

What Wordsworth’s poetic life lacked was energy, and he refused 
to recognise that no amount of energy will suffice for a continual 
{)roduction. The mind of Coleridge worked with extraordinary 
energy, seemed to he always at high thinking power, but Coleridge 
has left us less finished work than almost any great w’riter, so rare 
was it with him to be able faultlessly to imiie, in bis own words, 
“ a more than usual state of emotion with more than usual order.” 
Wordsworth was unconscious even of the necessity, or at least of 
the part played by skill and patience in waiting on opportunity 
as it comes, and seizing it as it goes. When one has said that he 
wrote instinctively, without which there could be no poetry, ouo 
must add that he wrote mechanically, and tlint he wTote always. 
Continual writing is really a bad form of dissipation ; it drains 
away the very marrow of the hrain. Nature is not to be treated ns 
a handmaid of all work., and requires some coaxing *bof ore she will 
become one’s mistress. There is a kind of unconscious personal 
vanity in the assumption that whatever interests or concerns mo, 
however slightly jr must be of interest to all the world. Only what 
is of intense interest to mo, or conoems me vitally, will bo of in- 
terest to all the world ; and Wordsworth often wrote about matters 
which hod net bad time to sink into him, 6r the likelihood of taking 
root in any but the upper surface of his mind. , 

But' there was another kind of forgetfulness which lias hod almost 
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the most fatal oonsequenoes of any. Wordsworth never rightly 
apprehended what is essentifd in the difference between prose and 
poetry. Holding rightly that poetry can be a kind of rdigion, he 
admitted what Sutler has call^ the herein of instmotion.’^ He 
forgot that religion has its sacred ritual, in which no gesture is 
insignificant, and in which what is preached from the pulfdt is by na 
means of higher importance than what is sung or prayed befoie the 
altar. Ho laboured to make his verse worthy, but he was not always 
consoiouB that a noble intention does not of itself make great art. In 

The Prelude ” he tells the story of his own mind, of his growth, not 
so much as a man, but as a poet ; and he has left us a document of 
value, together with incidental fragments of fine poetiy. But it ia 
not a poem, because what Wordsworth tried to do was a thing which 
should have been done in prose. It is a talking about life, not a 
creation of life ; it is a criticism of the imagination, not imagination 
at work on its own indefinable ends. 

And yet, just here, out of this unconsciousness which leaves him 
so often at the mercy of all intrusions, clogged by fact, tied to 
scruple, a child in the mischief-working hands of his own childirimess, 
wa come upon precisely the quality which gives him his least question- 
able greatness. To Wordsworth nothing is what we call poetry,’’ 
that is, a fanciful thing, apart from reality ; he is not sure whether 
even the imagination is so much as a transfiguring, or only an 
unveiling, of natural things. Often he gives you the thing and hia 
impressions of the tiling, and then, with a childlike persistence of 
sincerity, his own doubt as to the precise truth of the thing. Whether 
I am right dt wrong, he says to us gravely, I indeed scarcely know ; 
but certainly 1 saw or heard this, or fancied that 1 saw or heard it ; 
thus what I am telling you is, to me at least, a reatity. It is thus 
that, OB Matthew Arnold has said finely, ** it might seem that nature 
not only gave him the matter for his poem, but wrote his poem for 
liim.” He has none of the poet’s pride in his own invention, only a 
confidence in the voices that he has heard speaking when others were 
aware of nothing but silence. Thus it is that in the interpretation 
of natural things he can be absolutely pellucid, like pure light, which 
renders to us every object in its own colours. He does not ** make 
poetiy ” out of tlece things ; he sets them down just as they otime to 
him. It is the fault of “ Laodamia,” and of some pieces like it, 
that thej^ Wordsworth breaks through "his own wise rule, and sets 
himself to compose, not taking things as they oome. " ** LAodamia ” 
is an attempt tq be classic, to have those ciaasic qualities of calmness 
and balance and natuxjlil dignity which, in a poem like “ The Leech- 
Gatherer,” had come of themselves, through mere trutH to natufe, 
to the humbleness of faftt and the, grandeur of impassioned thought 
illuminatmg it. Hero, on the contrary, Wordsworth would be Greek 
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as the Gfieeks were, or rather as they seem to ns, at our distance from 
them* to be ; and it is only in single lines that he succeeds, all the. 
rest of the poem showing an effort to be something not himself. 
Thus this profoundly natur^ poet becomes for once, as Matthew 
Amold has noted, ** artificial,^’ in a poem which has been classed 
among his masterpieces. ^ 

ln«the sonnets, on the other hand, we find much of Wordsworth’s 
finest work, alike in substance and in form. The sonnet’s scanty 
plot of ground ” suited him so well because it forced him to bo at 
once concise and dignified, and yet allowed him to say straight out 
the particular message or emotion which was possessing him. He felt 
that a form so circumscribed demanded not only something -said in 
every line, but something said with a certain rielmcss ; that when so 
few vrords could be used, those words must be chosen with unusual 
care, and with an attention to their sound as well ns to their meaning. 
The proportion, it is true, of his had sonnets to his good sonnets is so 
great, that, even in Matthew Arnold's scrupulous selection, at least 
six out of the sixty would have hern better omitted. Taking thoni 
at their best, you w'ill find that nowhere in his work has he put so 
much of his finest self into so narrow a compass. Nowhere are there 
so many splendid single liiie^, lines of such weight, such ir.iaginativ(f 
ardour. And these lines have nothing to lose by tlioir context, ns 
almost all the fine lines which wo find in the blank verse poems have to 
lose. Wordsworth’s blank verse is so imperfet t a form, so hea\y, limp, 
drawling, unguided, that even in poems like “ Tiiitern Abbey ” wo 
have to unravel the splendours, and, if we can, forget the rest. In 
“ The Prelude ** and “ The Excursion ” poetry comps aiAl goes at its 
own will, and even then, for the most part, 

** Its exterior somhlance iloth belie 
Its soul’a immensity.*’ 

What goes on is a kind of measured talk, which, if one is in the mood 
for it, becomes as pleasant as the gentle conlinuanee of a good, 
thoughtful, easy-paced, prosy friend, lu^ery now aiiclthcn an ccstnsy 
wakes out of it, and one hears singing, as if iho voices of all the hinls 
in the forest cried in a human chorus. 

Wordsworth has told us in hi# famous prefaces exactly what was 
his own conception of poetry, and we need do no more than judge 
him by his owm laws. “ Poetry,” he says, “ is tlie breath i*nd finer 
spirit of all knowledge ; it is the impassionod expression which is in 
the countenance of all scieiiee.” “ The poet thinks and feels in the 
spirit of human passions.” The poet is** a, man pleased witli his 
I)a88ionB and volitions, and who rejoices more than other men in 
tlie spirit of life that is in him.” liAve said,” ke rekerates, 
“ that poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful fo dings ; it 
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i:akes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity ; the emotion 
is contemplated till, by a species of reaction, the tranquillity gradu- 
ally disappears, and an emotion kindred to that whidi was before the 
subject of contemplation is gradually produced, and does itself 
actually exist in the mind/’ The poet, then, deals with truth, 
carried alive into the heart by passion.” I have at all times,” he 
tells us, “ endeavoured to look steadily at my subject,” and, ae for 
the subject, '*1 have wished to keep the reader in the company of flesh 
and blood, persuaded that by so doing 1 shall interest him.” 

» rersoniflcations of abstract ideas rarely occur in these volumes, 
and are utterly rejected as an ordinary device to elevate the style and 
raise it sAiove prose.” “Poetic diction,” which is always insincere, 
inasmuch as it is not “ the real language of men in ani/ sttuaiiotiy* 
is to bo given up, and, “ it may safely be affirmed that there neither 

is, nor can be, any essential difference between the language of prose 
and metrical composition.” The language which alone is suitable for 
verse, and which requires no change in its transference from the lips 
of men to the printed page, is deflned, not very happily, in the 
original preface of 1798, as “the language of conversation in the 
middle and lower classes of society,” and, in the revised preface of 1800, 
with perfect exactitude, as “ a selection *of the real language of men 
in a state of vivid sensation.” 

"When these true, but to us almost self-evident things were said, 
Wordswortli was daring, for the first time, to say what others, when 
they did it, had done without knowing ; and he was supposed to be 
trying to rcyolutionise the wdiole art of poetry. In reality, he was 
bringing poetry •back to its senses, which it had temporarily lost 
under the influence of that lucid madness which Pope imposed upon 

it. The style of Pope was still looked upon as the type of poetical 
style, though Blake and Burns had shown that the utmost rapture of 
personal passion and of imaginative vision could he expressed, even 
in the eighteenth century, in a style which was the direct utterance 
of nature iu her two deepest moods. Pope is the most finished artist 
in prose who ever wrote in verse. It is impossible to read him without 
continuous admiration for his cleverness, or to forget, while reading 
him, that poetrji cannot he clever. While Herrick or Crashaw, with 
two instinctively singing linos, le?8 us overhear that ho is a poet. 
Pope bi^liantly convinces us of everything that he chooses, except of 
that okn fact. The only moments w’hen he trespasses into beauty 
are t\ie moments when he mocks its aflectntions ; so that 

Dio of a lose in aromatic }mia *’ 

remains his homage, unintentional under its irony, to that “ prinei|»le 
of heaiity in all things ^ which he had never seen. ^ 

But it«was not only against the directly anti-poetical principles ol 
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Pope that Wordswortli protested, but against muob that was most 
oppdbed to it, against the hyperbolical exaggerations of the so-called 
‘ * metaphysicsd poets ” of the seventeenth century, and against the half- 
hearted and sometimes ill-difeoted attempts of those who, in a first 
movement of reaction against Pope, were trying to bring poetry 
back to* nature, against Thomson, Oowper, and Grabbe. He sa^v that 
Thomson, trying to see the world with his own eyes, had only to 
some degree won back the forgotten art of seeing,’’ and that, even 
when he saw straight, he could not get rid of that ** yicious st^lo ” 
which prevented him from putting down what he had seen, just as 
he saw it. Oowper s style is mean, rather than vicious ; some 
critics,” says Wordsworth, after quoting some lines from a poem of 
Oowper, then and afterwards popular, “would call the language 
prosaic ; the fact is, it would be bad prose, so bad that it is scarcely 
worse in metre.” With Orabbe, who may have taught Wordsworth 
something, we have only to contrast, as the note to “ Lucjy Gray ” 
asks us to do, “the imaginative infiuences which” Wordswortli 
“ endeavoured to throw over common life with Orabbe’s matter-of-fact 
style of handling subjects of the kind.” For, seeming, as Wordsworth 
did to the critics of liis time, to bring poetry so close to prose, to 
make of it something prosaic; he is really, if we will take him at his 
word, and will also judge him by his best, the advocate of a more 
than usually lofty view of poetry. 

In saying that there is no essential difference between tiie lan- 
guage of prose and of verse, Wordsworth is pointing straight to what 
constitutes the essential difference Letween prose and poetry : metro. 
An old delusion reappeared the other day, when a leanfed Tvritor on 
josthotics quoted from Marlowe : 

“ Was tliiji the face that launchctl a thou.'^and ship-i, 

And burned the topless towers of Ilium I " 

and assured us that “ it is certain that ho could only have veiilured 
on tliG sublime audacity of stiying that a face launched ships and 
burned towers by eBca[>ing fn>m the limits of ordinary language, and 
conveying his metaphor through the harmonious and ecstatic move- 
ments of rhythm and metre.** Now, on the coiitrarj', any writer of 
elevated prose, Milton or Iluskin* could have said in prose precisely 
w'hat Marlowe said, and made fine prose of it ; the imagination, the 
idea, a fine kind of form, would have been there ; only enV thing 
would have been lacking, the very finest kind of form, the form of 
verse. It would have been poetical substance, not poetry ; the rhythm 
transforms it into poetry, and notliing but the rhythm. 

When Wordsworth says “ that the language of a large portion of 
every good poem, even of the most elevated character, must ^leeos- 
sarily, except with reference to the metre, in no respect di,ffor from 
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that of good prose,” he is odnpttiiig, on behalf of metre, all that any 
reasonable defender of art for art’s sake ” ever claimed on its beWf. 
But he is not always, or not clearly, aware of the full mefming of 
his own argument, and not always oonsistent with it. He is apt to 
fall back on the oonrentional nicety of the worst writers whom he 
condemns, and can speak of , 

" The fowl domeatic and the household dog,” , 

or caB call a gnn “ the deadly tube,” or can say of the organ, 

** While the tubed engine feels the inspiring blast.” 

Tie is fmquently provincial in thought, and thus trivial in expression, 
as when he says with conviction : 

** Alas ! that such perverted zeal 
Should spread on Britain*s favoured ground ! *' 

Ho can he trivial for so many reasons, one of which is a false the<»ry 
of simplicity, not less than a lack of humour. 

<< My little Edward, say why so ; 

My little Edward, tell*me why,” 

is the language of a child, not of a grown man ; and when Words- 
worth uses it in his own person, even when he is supposed to be 
speaking to a child, he is not using ** the real language of men ” 
but the* actual language of children. The reason why a fine poem 
like “ The B^jggars ” falls so immeasurably below a poem like The 
Tjeech’Gatiierer ” *is because it has in it something of this infantile 
quality of speech. I have said that Wordsworth had a quality of 
mind which was akiu to the child’s hre^ and wondering apprehension 
of things. But he was not content with using this fmnilfy like a man ; 
it dragged him into the depths of a second childhood hardly to be 
distinguished from literal imbecility. In a famous poem, ** Simon 
Liee,” he writes : 


My gentle reader, I pezoeive 
How patiently you’ve waited ; 

* And now I fear that you expect 
Some tale will be related.” 

There apl more lines of the kind, and they occur, as you see, in what 
is considered one of Wordsworth’s suooesses. If one quoted from one 
of the fluxes ! * 

It was from Bums, partly^ that Wordsworth learnt to he absolutely 
straightforward in saying what he had to say, and it is from Buifis 
that hd sometimes even takes his metres, as in the two fine jp>ems 
written ix^his memory. 
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** ‘Well might I mourn that He was gone 
Whose light I huled when first it shone, 

When, breaking forth as nature’s own. 

It showed my youth 
How Ycrse may build a princely throne 
, On humble truth.*’ 

Thc^ lias ihe yery quality of Bums, in its admission of a dobf whii'li* 
is more ob^dous than any other, except that general quickening of 
poetic sensihility, of what was sometimes sluggish in his intellect, 
wliieh he owed to Coleridge, and that quickening of tlfe gift of woiug 
with emotion, which he owed to his sister Dorothj*. But, at his best 
and w'orst, hardly any poet seems so much himself, so luitouchod hy 
the influence of other poets. Wlien ho speaks he is really 
speaking, and when speech passes into song, as in some of those 
happy lyrics which preserve a gravity in delight, the words seem to 
sing themselves unconsciously, to the tune of their own being. In 
what seems to me his greatest, os it is certainly his most cliaractcristii 
poem, The Lieeeh-Gatherer,” he has gathered up all his qualities, 
dignity, homeliness, meditation over man and nature, respectful pity 
for old age aud poverty, detailed observation of natural things, 
together wdth an imaginative atmos]ihei'e which molts, harmonises 
the f<»rms of cloud and rock and pool and the voices of wind and 
man into a single composition. Such eoiieoiitration, with him, i.'* 
rare ; but it is much less rare than is commonly su])posed to find an 
almost perfect expression of a single mood or a single aspect (if 
natui'e, as it has come to him in his search after everything that 
nature has to say to ns or to show us. t 

In Haydon’s porirait, the portrait by which Wordsworth is genoralU' 
known, the eyes and the forehead seem to he listening, and tlie 
whole head droops over, as if brooding upon some memory of sound or 
sight. It is typical of a poet who, at his host, had a (Quaker wisd<»m, 
and waited on the silent voices “ in a wise passiveness,’’ with that 
« happy stmness of the mind ” in which truth may be received un- 
sought. For, as he says, summing up into a kind of precept what 
nearly all of his w'ork represents to us iiidirei^tly ; 

“ The eye— it cannot choose but see ; 

Wo cannot bid.tbe ear l)e still ; ' 

Our bodies find, where'er they be, 

Against, or with our will. 

** Xor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves onr minds impress ; 

That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passivenees. 

« Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking,- 
That notliing of itielf will come 
But we iniist still .be seeking i ” 
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AthI, in “The Prelude,” def^ng what he most hopes for as a 
poet, it is 

** A privilege whereby a work»of hia 
Proceeding from a source of nntaught things. 

Creative and enduring, may become 

a A force like one of Nature’s.” 

• 

To see, more clearly than anyone had seen before ; seeing things as they^ 
are, not composed into pictures, but in splendid natural motion or in 
all the ardoiif of repose ; and then to see deeply into them, to 
feel them, 

not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity : ” 

that is his aim, his ambition. In the note to a very early poem he 
tells us of some natural aspect that struck him iu boyhood : “ It was 
in the way between Kawkshead and Ambleside, and gave me extreme 
idoasiiro. The moment,” ho adds, “ was important in my poetical 
history, for I date from it my consciousness of the infinite variety 
of natural appearances which had been unnoticed by the poets of any 
ago or country, so far as I was acq^uaint^ with them ; and I made a 
resolution to supply, in some degree, the deficiency.” It was only 
gradually that the human figures came into the landscape, and at first 
as no more than a completion to the picture. He sees the Cumber- 
land shepherd like one “ in his'K)wn domain,” among th^ rocks, and 
outlined against the sky : 

• “ Tims was man 
‘’Ennobled outwardly liofore my sight. 

And thus my heart was early introduced 
To nu unconscious love and reverence 
Of human nature ; ” 

still visual, you see, port of the honour and majesty of the eyes ; and 
still secondary to nature : 

“a passion, she, 

A rapture often, and immediate love 
Ever at huiid ; lie, only a delight 
^ Occasional, an accidental grace. 

His hour being net yet come.” 

The hov came with a oonsciousness henceforward deeply, hut not 
IMunosAtely, felt, with a moved, grave, pitying and respectful, Jbut 
not passionate, sympathy with passion, of 

* Man suffering amo.ig awful Powers and Forms.** 

When Wordsworth resolved to 

• • 

“ make verse 

, Deal boldly with substantial things,** 
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he turned, somewliat appreliensirelj, to whnt bo feared and valued 
mos£ in bumanity, tbe elementary passions, and to those in 
whom £bey are seen most simply, tbe peasants of bis country-side. 
It was 

** the gentle agency 
Of natord objects *’ 

that \iad led blTn g^radually to feel for passions not bis own, and to 

** On man, the heati of man, and human life." 

And so these dwellers in tbe valley ** oome to us with some of tbe 
immobility of natural objects, set there among their rocks and stones 
like a part of them, scaroely more sentient, or soorcoly less interpene- 
trated with tbe unoonsoious lesson of nature. They are stationary, 
a growth of tbe soil, and when they speak, with tbe emphatic 
slowness of tbe peasant, we are almost surprised that beings so rudi- 
mentary can become articulate. 

“ Words are hut under>agoiits in their souls ; 

When they are grasping with their greatest elrength 
They do not breathe among them." 

There is something sluggish, only half awake, in tho way Michael *’ 
is told : 

** 'Tie a common tale, 

• An ordinary sorrow 6f man's life ; " 

and it is seen as if with the eyes of the old man, and tob) as if ulwa^'s 
with his own speech. Turn to those poems in which Wordswortli is 
most human, and at the same time most liimself as a poet, ** Tho 
Leech- Gatherer,” “Michael,” “Animal Tranquillity and l^ecay,” 
“ The Old Cumberland Beggar,” and you will sec that tlioy ore all 
motionless, or moving imx>eroeptibly, like the old beggar : 

** He is so still 

In look and motion, that the cottage cum, 

Ere he have passed the door, will turn away, 

Weary of barking at him.” 

And Wordsworth conveys this pai;^ of natural truth to us as no otlier 
poet has ever done, no other poet having had in him so much of tho 
reflective peasant. He seems to stop on the other side of conscious 
life, and I think we may apply to his general attitude towd4<ls the 
human comedy what he says in “The Treludo” of his attitude 
towards a play on the stage : 

^ " For though 1 was most passionately moved 

And yielded to all changes of tbe seeno 
* With an obsequious promptness, yet the storm 

Passed not beyond the /niburbs of the mind." , 
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In ono of his poems Wordsworth rebukes Byron beoause He 

• •• dares to take • 

Life’s rule from passion craved for passion's sake ; • 

and, in an utterance reported in Ifr. Myers* life, taCes credit to 
himself for his moderation, in words which can hardly ,be read 
witheut a smile : Had I been a wxitgr of love-poetry, it would have 
been natural to me to write it with a degree of wannth whicB could 
hardly have been approved by my principles, and which might have 
beep undesisable for the reader.*’ Not unnaturally, Wordsworth 
was anxious for it to be supposed that he had not attained tran- 
qxiillity without a struggle, and we hear much, from himself and 
others, df his restlessness, which sent him wandering about the 
mountains alone, of his nervous exhaustion after writing, of his 
violence of feeling, the feeling for his sister, for instonoe, which 
seems to have been the one strong and penetrating affection of his 
life. Were not these stirrings, after all, no more than breaths of 
passing wind ruffling the surface of a deep and calm lake ? I think 
almost the most significant story told of Wordsworth is the one 
reported by Mr. Aubrey dc Yere about the death of his children. 
‘*BefeiTing once,** he tells us, to two^oung children of his who had 
died about /orty i/ears previously, he described the details of their 
illnesses with an exactness and an impetuosity of troubled excitement, 
such as might have been expected if the bereavement had taken place 
but a few weeks before. The, lapse of time seemed to have left the 
Borrowi submerged indeed, but still in all its first freshness. Yet 1 
afterwards heard that at the time of the illness, at least in the case of 
one of the two <4iildren, it was impossible to rouse his attention to the 
danger. He chanced to be then under the immediate spell of one of 
those fits of poetic inspiration which descended on him like a doud. 
Till the cloud had drifted, he could see nothing beyond.*’ The 
thing itself, that is to say, meant little to him ; he could not realise 
it ; what possessed him was the “emotion recollected in tranquillity/’ 
the thing as it found its way, imaginatively, into his own mind. 

And it was this large, calm, impersonal power, this form of imagi- 
nation, which, as he says, 

Id but another nama for atoolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 

^ And Iteason in her most uxalted mood," 

which^made him able to 

* "sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 

In tlie loved presence of his cottage fire," ^ 

and ^et to look widely, dispassionately, into w'hat in man is most 
akin to nature, seeing the passrons almost at their origin,* where 
voi.. nxxi. K.S. , K 
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they are* still a scarcely conscious part of nature. Speaking of his 
ieeUng for nature, he teUs us that, 

' As if awakened, summoned, roused, constxained, 

I looked for univeisd things, perused 
The common countenance of earth and sky.” 

And so,' in his reading of *<the great book of the world,*’ of .what 
we oidl the human interest oi it, he looked equally, and with the 
some sense of a constraining finger pointing along the Hues, for 
uniyersal things. „ 

** Him who looks 

In steadiness, who hath among least things 
An under-sense of greatest ; sees the ports . . 

As parts, but with a feeling of the whole,” 

is his definition of what he has aimed at doing : it defines exactly 
what he has done. The links of things as their roots hcgin to 
form in the soil, their close intertcxture underground : that is what 
he shows us, completing his interpretation of nature. We must 
go to other poets for any yivid consciousness or representation of 
all that waves in the wind when sap and fibre become awaro of 
themselves above ground. 

All Wordsworth’s work is a* search after 

** The bond of union between life and joy.*' 

The word joy occurs in his work more frequently tjian perhaps any 
other emotional word. Sometimes, as in his own famous and awk- 
ward line, it is 

“ Of joy in widest commonalty spread ” • 

that he tells ns ; sometimes of the joy embodied in natural things, as 
they are taken in gratefully by the senses ; sometimes of disembodied 
joy, an emotion of the intellect : 

** And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thought ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, v 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.*’ 

Ecstasy, with him, is 

" T^e depth, and not the tumult, of the soul ; ” 

and his highest joy comes to him in a sacramental silence. Even at 
this height, any excess of joy seems to him so natural, that he con 
speak of it quite simply, without any of the lyifaith of rhetoric. 

To Wordsworth there was an actual divine inhabitant of woods 
and rocks, a divinity implicit there, .whom we had only to <open our 
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*eyes to see, visible iu every leaf and cranny. What with other 
men is a fanoy, or at the mos? a difficult act of faith, is with him the 
mere statement of a fact. While o^er men search among the 
images of the mind for that poetry which they would impute to 
nature, Wordsworth finds it there, really in things, and awaiting 
-only % quiet, loving glance. He conceives of things as loving back 
in return for man’s love, grieving at his departure, never them- 
selves again as they had been when he loved them. ‘'We die, 
my friend,” ^ays the Wanderer, looking round on the cottage 
. whiot had once been Margaret’s; 

Nor we alone, hut tliat wkich each man loved 
* * And prized in his particular nook of earth 
Dies with him, or is changed. ’’ 

Hven the spring in the garden seems conscious of a grief in things. 

•• Beside yon spring I stood. 

And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 
One sadness, they and I. For them n hond 
Of brotherhood is broken : time has been 
When, every day, the touch of human hand 
Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 
In mortal stillness ; and they ministered 
To human comfort,*’ 

What a responsiveness of the soul to the eye, " the most despotic 
■of our senses,” the sense of sight, as he calls it, truly t It is his 
chief reason for discontentment* with cities, that in them the eye is 
starved, to the disabling or stunting of the growth of the heart : 

* * V^niong the close and overcrowded haunts 

Of cities, where the human heart is sick. 

And tlio eye feeds it not, and cannot feed.** 

The eye is realised by him as the chief influence for good in the 
world, an actual moral impulse, in its creation and radiation of 
delight. Sight, to him, is feeling ; not, ns it is with Keats, a volup- 
tuous luxury, but with some of the astringent quality of mountain 
air. When he says that the valley “ swarms with sensation,” it is 
hccanso, as ho tells us of one living among the Liakes, " he must have 
experienced, wh9.e looking on the unruffled waters, that the imagina- 
tion by their aid is carried into rece*86es of feeling otlierudse impene- 
trable.” ^ It is into these recesses of feeling that the mere physical 
deligh^of the eye carries him, and, the visible wqrld so definitely 
apprehended, the feeling latent in it so vmdly absorbed, he takes 
the further step, and begins to make and unmake the world about 
him. 

* * • 

** I bad a world about me — *twas my own, ; 

“ I inadcHt, for it only lived to me.’* ^ 

The Beatific Vision has como to him in this tangible, embodied foim, 
through a kind of. religion of the eye which Be?ms to attain its final 

IS 3 
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rapture, unlike most forms of mystiobm, with open eyes. Tho 
tranquillity, which he reached in that consciousneBS of 
** A motion and a epirit, tliat impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought^ 

And rolls through all things,’* 

is his own form of perfect spiritual happiness, or attainment^ That 
izifl^a&sioned contemplation ” of nature, which he prized above all 
things, was his way of closing the senses to all things external to his 
own contemplation. It came to him through sight, but through 
sight hununused into feeling, and illuminated by joy and peace. He 
tiiw nature purely, with no uneasy or unworihy emotions, which 
nature might need to purify. Nature may, indeed, do much to 
l->urify the soul of these emotions, but imtil these are at rest it cannot 
enter fully, it cannot possess the soul mth itself. The ultimate joy, 
ciS Wordsworth knew, that comes to the soul frem the beauty of the 
'«'.'orld, must euter as h'ght enters a crystal, finding its own home 
there and its own flawless mirror. 

Tet, as there is an ecstasy in which joy itself loses so much of 
separateness as to know' tliat it is joy, so there is one further step 
which w'o may take in the companionsliip of nature ; and this step 
Wordsworth took. In the bote to that ode into w'hich he has jiut 
1:13 secret doctrine, the “Intimations of Immortality' from Recollections 
of Early Childhood,” he says, speaking of his early years ; “ I was 
often unable to think of external things as having external existence, 
and I communed w*ith all that I saw as something not apart from, 
b:it inherent in, my own immaterial nature. Many times while going 
t > school have I grasped at a wall or tree to recall inytclf from this 
abyss of idealism to the reality.” To 'Wordsworth, external tilings 
existed so visibly, just because they had no existence apart froth the 
one eternal and infinite being ; it w-as for the princi[>le of infinity 
in them that he loved them, and it was tliis principle of infinity wliicli 
he seemed to recognise by a simple act of memoiy. It seemed to him, 
quite literally, that the child really remembers “that imperial palace 
whence we came loss and less clearly as himian life^sets all its veils 
between the soul and that relapsing light. But, later on, when w'o 
seem to have forgotten, when the w'orld is most reql to us, it is by an 
actual recognition that we are reminded, now and again, as one of 
those inexplicable flashes carries some familiar, and c'crtaiuly never 
scon, vision tljrougb the eyes to the soul, of that other, previous 
fragment of eternity which the soul has knowm before it aoceptwl tlie 
comfoitable bondage and limit of time. And so, finally, the soul, 
gicried by nature through nature, transported by visible beauty into 
presence of the source of invisible beauty, sees, in one anuiliilating 
fia.ih of memory, its own separate identity vanish away, to resume 
lix* infinite exUtcnce which that identity had but iiifcrrujij.ed. 

AiiTHi'u Symoks, 
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Had ^ren Eirkegaard, the Tyoko Brahe, as he has been called, cf 
Danish philosophy, been bom on the continental side of the Btrip of 
water dividing his native land from GFermany, it is probable that every 
cultured readqjr in the United Eongdom would be as familiar with 
JhiB 'vrorks as with those of the quasi-orazy prophet Nietzsche. But 
philosophy and literary excellence in Denmark at the period (1813- 
1855) in which Eirkegaard had the misfortune to be placed, would 
have seemed as improbable to his European contemporaries as that at 
an earlier epoch any good thing should come out of Nazarotli. Even 
in his own land, it was the peculiar cut of his trousers and his stoojuug 
figure that first gained him notoriety, his name being for a long whi-e 
chiefly useful to nursemaids as a bogey for little boys who wouldn't 
wear their clothes in proper fashion ; and later, when his w'orth began 
to be appreciated by the discriminating few, the blaze of intellectual 
glory surrounding the period of Goethe and his German compeers, to 
a considerable extent blinded the shortsighted multitude to the less 
eifulgent, yet clear and restful radiance of the Danish philosopher’s 
writings. But that these writings have an intellectual brilliancy and 
an almost magical power of fascination, few who have read EnU u^ 
Elk}\ bis great masterpiece, would probably deny. This work by 
its title immediately excites an interest whidi is not to be allayed 
till the List* wofid of the two volumes has been read. Eor 
not till then does the full subtlety of the scheme of the composer 
become apparent. Not till the ethical value of the second volume has 
been digested aud compared with the msthetio interest of the first, 
does the riddle suggested by the title Entcn-Eiler {Eithcr^Or) 
resolve itself. And then the originality, the boldness of the con- 
ception, strikes with strange force. 

We may picture twin mountain peaks, side hy side, but so divided 
as to command each a different aspect of the world. Tip oue of 
these it is nece^iary for each man to climb, since from oue aspe.-t 
or the other all must regard life. * Choose then between them, cries 
Xirkegao^ from the respective volumes of this book, since everything 
depeudg^ upon the standpoint from wHch life is regarded — and without 
delay, for there is no time for thought- experiments, while you arc 
hesitating, the choice is being made for you. The doubting helmsman 
in a moment of oncomiug^torm discovers that unless hq is prompt, 
the decision is taken from his hands. There, then, are the two wf^^a 
of life, the .^Blsthetic andlhe Ethical. Choose ! “ Either ” calls IJirke- 
gaard in^the first volume with ^seductive voice thowiiig the scouted 
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flowery paths easy of ascent, “ either” the iEsthetio life — ^life such as 
that 'led by the romantidsts of the Weimar drcle in the time of 
Goethe ’Which Eirkegaard no doubt had in ^iow, a life of which 
Sdhlegel’s Ludnde was an admirable epitome, and of wliioh in some 
ways George Sand, Shelley and Schleiormacher may be considered 
as in their respective countries partly representative; “ or,” cries jfiike- 
gaard, sternly, in the second volume, pointing out with inexorable 
linger the almost insuperable difficulty of the ascent — the Ethical 
life — ^the Ethical, defined as that in life by means of which we 
hecome that which we become, in contradistinction to the -Esthetic , 
which is described as that by means of which we arcj through spon- 
taneous relationship with destiny, that which we find ourselves. A 
true understanding of Eirkegaord’s definition of iElsthetic is here 
essential, since only after this is obtained can be discerned the full 
significance of the “ choice.” 

It is, perhaps, by the expression “ desire to enjoy life ” that the 
.^thetic goal for action can most fitly be epitomised, and it is pre- 
cisely in the conditions governing this desire that is contained the 
required difPerentiation between the two respective forms of living. 
For the conditions attending the necessity to " enjoy life ” exist, saj’^s 
the Danish apostle, either mitside the individual, or, if contained 
within himself — as in the shape of health, ^Nport, or pleasuro-seeking 
in any of a thousand forms — are of such nature as to be beyond 
his own control, they are conditions, in other words, that are relative 
to eiroumstances of time, country, surroundings, and the inherited 
place in the world of the individual whose spontaneity of action is 
controlled by a relationship to destiny which is heypnd flis own limit 
of responsibility. Whereas, in the Ethical, the conditions of life are 
contained within and not outside the individual, for the true Ethical 
sphere is reached, says Eirkegaard, alone by inwardness, by sub- 
jective conquest of the will, by the evolution of a power of will 
which, working in the direction of a consciousness of tho value of the 
soul as a portion of the Eternal Entity, gives a thread of continuity, 
a teleological value to every action, lacking in tiie .Esthetic life of 
relativity, which is of tho moment, and as such, is subject to fluctuating 
alternations of joy and of despair. ^ 

Yet it is this perpendicular rdbk of despair which may constitute 
the means of access to the garden of the nesperides, to be descried by 
those who have courage to peer beyond the brink. Therc^ comes, 
says Eirkegaard, to every one a time when he outgrows the sponta- 
neous qualities of his child’s nature, when he becomes dissatisfied with 
a haphazard relationship to time and Jto existence, and wishes to- 
assure himself of a definite place in the scheme of tlie universe ; a 
time ^hen be realises, with tho Preacher *of old, the vanity, tho 
transitorinesB, of that which he had set his mind upon, qnd when,. 
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imoonBciouBly it may be, he longs to grasp himsdf as Soul, as an 
•Eternal Entity, rather than* as a fleeting Ego, and— despair^ the 
result. “ Despair, then ! ” ones Elirkegaard, “ and no longc&r wander 
as a ghost amongst the ruins of a* world already lost to you.” 
Despair ! for despair is the culmination of the .^thetic life wHoh is 
itself despair, transitoriness being of its essence, and the moment of 
despair may be the moment of the “ clioice.” It is on the impoit- 
anoo of this choice ” that Kirkegaaxd lays stress. Not that the 
choice is abgolute, as between good and evil — the .^thetio life is 
• not evil, it is indifference — ^its importance lies in the fact that 
what is chosen is the Self not as a limited, relative Ego in a ciroum* 
scribed existence, but the Self as a portion of Eternity, of the great 
and everlasting Power. This choice constitutes in itself a treasure 
within each man that makes him greater than the angels. Nothing, 
he says, in life, can equal the solemnity, the significance of the 
moment when the individual becomes conscious of and chooses his 
Self 08 a portion of the Eternal Whole. At such a moment when 
all nature around is hushed, serene as on a starry night, and the 
soul is alone in all the world, then will the heavens seem to divide 
and there will be made visible the Everlasting Power. Then will 
the Ego become for the first time conscious of, and being conscious 
of, will choose or rather accept his Self. Then has the soul seen the 
highest, what no mortal eye can see, and what can never be for- 
gotten, the soul has received that knighthood which ennobles for all 
Eternity. He becomes not another personality, but he becomes 
Himself ; jonsciousness unites its fragments and he is for the first 
time TTimself. • And, continues Kirkegaard, in words that Ibsen 
has vitalised in dramatic concepts, “the great thing in life is not to 
be this or that, hut to be one's self ; and every one who chooses can he 
this." 

So Xirkeganrd makes these two volumes themselves alternatives 
of the two ways of life, and the reader is left to follow the author’s 
command and “choose” between them. Fearlessly, Eirkegaard 
bimself the Ethical, and later, also the iconoclastic reformer of religion, 
is content to fight the enemy on the latter’s own selected battle-field, 
and aocopting^ the .ZFsthetic desiderata of poetry and romantic 
chivalry as the basis of judgment for the great alternative, challenges 
from the Ethical camp the ^Esthetic champions of the selected battle- 
CT}'. ^ Boldly, as for instance in his essay on “ tjie validity of the 
.Esthetic in marriage,'’ does he in the second volume defy tho 
romanticist id his most difficult and exalted enterprise to excel the 
qualities of chivolric devption, combative patience and poetic^self- 
sacrifice noccssoiy to^ the Ethical standard of knighthood to be 
sustained during the long years of married life following 4 he first 
realisation of desire. Consistpntly throughout the second volume. 
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but most admirably, perhaps, in the ** adjustment between the 
.^thetic and the Ethioalin the development of the individual,” does • 
he show how even from the wShthctio standpoint, the truest poetry, 
the most ideal posdbilities of romanoe, ore to be found, and only to 
be found, beyond the iron gates endosing the Ethical kingdom. 

It is *trae that in his EtHcal teaching the religious instiaot is 
throu^ont assumed, but this need be no bar to the acceptance of 
truths which are capable of purely Ethical interpretation. It is 
indeed apparent that in Eirkegaard’s view, the EthicqJ. is but^the 
rainbow-bridge to the last of the three spheres — .^thetio. Ethical, 
and Beligious — ^to which throughout his wrritings he inti^uces us, 
and the bias of his own mind was never towards the purely human 
moral which, according to his teaching in Enfen^Eller, required an 
open dealing with the world incompatible with his own mystic and 
recondite nature, but towards a pietistic and exacting religion which, 
acknowledging him as a necessary product of his time, as the 
descendant of a race for whose shortcomings it was his duty in person 
to atone, bade him seek in the travail of his own soul that truth 
which might alone rescue the spiritual element his race had nearly 
forfeited. It is this notion of inherited liability and of vicarious 
atonement that Ibsen has developed — ^as suggested by the writer 
of this paper in a previous number of this Review — ^in the person 
of the iEsthetic Brand, who makes it his work of life to “ blot out his 
mother’s debt of sin.” It was the picture one day revealed to Eirke- 
gaaxd of his father os a shepherd boy of twelve years of age standing 
on a height in the desert heath of West Jutland, and in^his hunger 
and his desolation cursing God, that brought home*to him the con- 
viction that his life’s duty lay in the attempt to expiate this sin for 
which the life-long melancholy of his father had not atoned. And 
this intrusion of mystery and blind obedience to a filial superstition, 
at onoe transferred his teaching from the sphere of ethics to that of 
an occult religion. “ Religion ! ” he cried, in scoffing bitterness, 
the question is not what does the religion of the Ago lack, but 
what does the Age lack ? ” to which the answer is : ** Religion, now 
falsely taught by state-kept preachers, who are no longer truth- 
witnesMs.” • 

But where lies truth ? It is in the answer to this question that 
is contained the pearl of Eirkegaard’s religious teachings which 
aimed at counteracting that portion of the Hegelian philosophy 
which assumed man as only a transitionary point iu the world’s 
histoiy, and which regarded the value of history qeT greater than 
that of the individual man. Truth lies, declared Eirkogaard, in sub- 
jectivity, and in subjectivity alone. Objective faith, whoso external 
adjunct are, indeed, a hindrance to true inwardness, and objective 
works, which weak-willed man vaiqjy assumes to bo an (adequate 
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fiulMsiitute for that religion which can he horn only of inward 
straggle, are of no ayail. The sum of man's achievements on 'this 
earth is nothing, and would have no power to advance the growth 
of the ^[nritaal in man’s nature, which can be accompliidied solely 
by the will. So we are taken back to Schopenhauer, and through 
Schopeiihauer to the subjective religion contained in the Upanishads 
of our ancestral faith, where nescience or ignorance, and lack of 
will-power to see the true relationship of the soul to Qod arc the 
only stumbling-blocks to spirituality. But this religious oonsoious- 
•ness purely subjective origin is impossible of explanation, and has 
the efFect, says Xirkegaard, of isolating man from his fellows, of 
making -him feel himself alone in a small boat upon 70,000 fathoms 
of water. Here is involved the great paradox of life, the conillct of 
the spiritual and physical elements in man, which — ^as again referred 
to in the article above mentioned — Ibsen has tamed to dramatic 
account in Brand. But Kirkegaard’s religious tenets, his ultimate 
rebellion against all Church forms and traditions, and his invectives 
against the existing travesties of Christianity, were of a date subse- 
quent to the production of the second and highly interesting volume 
of the Eiiher-Or^ where the Ethical is depicted as in contrast to the 
Esthetic only. 

But notwithstanding the greater intrinsic value of this second 
book, it is within the pages of the first volume of the EitJtcr-Or 
that the chief interest of the literary critic will lie. Eor here is 
containc^jl the literary gem of Kirkegaard’s masterpiece, his For- 
forerniH Daghog or Diary of a Seducer, This is the diary of a 
protagonist m the philosophy of the .Esthetic school, by whom we 
are initiated into the mysteries of love-making treated as a high 
art. Not the art of a common Bon Juan, nor of a vulgar profii- 
gatc, hut of the man, the romanticist, who, ignorant of the imperish- 
able poetry of the Ethical worhl, is conscious of the dissonances of 
life, and seeks, by JEsthetio gratification of desire, in a universal 
meaning of the word, to find the lacking harmony and make 
poetic stanzas of the realities of life. The question, quoted by 
Kirkcgaard from the English poet, Young, on the title-page, “ -Are 
Passions then t1^ Pagans of the Soul, Eeason alone baptised P ” is 
here answered in the reversed attWation of the romantic school. 
Tlio ideoJisation of Passion tempered hy Art, the fetish of the 
romontjeists, could sciiroely be exemplified with greater brilliancy 
and truer artistic insiinot than by the supposed iEsthetio writer of 
this diary. Pr<jm the moment of his first introduction to the object 
of his desire — a chance glimpse seen through a mirror on {be opposite 
side of the street, of a small foot descending from a phaeton — ^to the 
finale of the story, the weh is woven with a delicacy worthy^ of a 
high priept anxious for the reputation of the cult he represents. 
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Wliether it is Passion hallowed by Art or Art made interesting by 
Passion, that the more fascinates in tUbse pages, it would be difficult 
to say, but it is with a breathless interest that we follow the psycho- 
logical manipulations of Kirkegaard’s representative pastmaster in 
the science of ^thetic emotion. An extract from the diary of 
JohanhcB, even in translated form, taken from the day on wjjiioh ho 
proposes to Cordelia and fln^s her, as it seems to him, come straight 
from the hand of nature, may servo to show Kirkegoard’s charming 
simplicity of style. ^ 

“ 2nd August.— The moment had arrived. I had caught a glimpse of the Aunt, 
in the street, I knew, therefore, that she was not at home, and Edward (the young 
man introduced by Johannes as a foil for his own purpose) was at thaCustom- 
liousc, so there was every probability that Cordelia w'ould he alone. And so 
it was ; she was sitting at the sewing table, busy with some work. It was but 
seldom that 1 had visited the family at such an early hour, and naturally she was 
a little confused at seeing mo. For a moment there was danger of a trifle too 
much emotion in the situation, this not through any fault of hers, as she 
soon regained her composure, but through my own fault, for, in spite of my 
resolve, she produced a strangely strong impression upon me. H»)W charming 
she was in her hluC'Striped simple homely print frock, with a freshly plucked 
rose at her bosom — a freshly plucked rose, nay. the girl herself was like a freshly 
plucked rose, she looked so fresh, having just come from her night's rest ; anil 
w’ho can know where a young gift spends the hours of sleep 1 In fancy*land I 
think, but each morning she returns, and hence her youthful freshness. She 
looked so young and yet so delicately matured, though nature, like a jeahms, 
tender mother, had only at that moment let her go forth from her hand. 1 had 
almost, it seemed to mo, been witness of tbe^parting scene when that Irjving Mother 
onco more, as she took leave of her, embraced her, and said, ‘ Xoav out into 
the world, my child, I have done everj thing for thee, take this kiss as a seal 
upon thy lips, it is a seal to guard the sanctuary, none can hreub it unless thou 
thyself desirest, but when the right person conies thou wilt understand him.' ” 

ITnfortiiiiately mother Nature bad this time made a mistake, for 
Cordelia did not understand her Johannes when he came, llo used 
the w'enpon against which, in love, woman is unguarded — mind — and 
finally secured the unconditional surronder he had made it his employ 
to obtain. The method hy which he persuades the girl herself to break 
off their engagement — ^by taking her to visit continually at his iinele’s 
bouse, a recognised rendezvous for engaged couples, wbero sordid 
ways and means and family pCTsonalilies formed ^le main tojjicB of 
converaatioL, and the noise of 'kisses was like fly-flaps round the 
room — is interesting as a suggestive source for much qf Ihsen’s 
invectives against the proshicism of “ engagements,” and wo can 
imagine Falk and Svanhild genuinely sympathising w'ltli the 
revulsion duly felt by Cordelia at the vulgar commonplace which 
amongst the officially engaged lovera^ travestied all true jioctic 
sentiments of love. In such poetic sentiments, Ijowever, Johannes 
was fn expert. iJid ever Juliua, to bis Lueinde, equal the poetics 
passion coiitaine l in this love-letter ? 
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Soon, Boon iliou wilt be mine. At the moment when the sun first closes his 
watchful eye, when history is ovei and mythology begins, then diall 1 n^t only 
Vrap my cloak about me, but 1 shall wrap night as a mantle round me, and 
hasten to thee, and listen to find thee, not by^ footsteps, but by heartbeats.” 

But though the Diary of a Sedttcer takes first place at the literary 
sympgsium offered us iu the first yolume of the Either-Or^ each 
individual essay is worthy of a seat of* honour at the round t^le of 
artistic merit. How thoroughly the author understood the heart of 
the romantic^ school is perhaps especially illustrated in his pane- 
review of Mozart’s Don Juan, in which he seems — ^though 
himself no musician — literally to translate, according to the true 
romantic* style, music into words. This review, together with his 
dissertation on the Play of Scribe, entitled The First Love, in which 
lie pours forth the brimming vial of satire and contempt his personal 
experience had created in his own heart for romantic protestations 
of eternal love, would, indeed, in these days of cheap and hasty 
criticism, form instructive examples of the height to which the art 
of literary disquisition might aspire. Admirably does he, in short, in 
this volume of the Either^Or, satirise the romanticists and what 
hias been called the three-leaved clover of their cult — ^idleness, 
described in Lncinde as the last fragment left of Paradise, caprice, 
and enjoyment. 

But Kirkegaard’s claim to recognition does not rest upon the 
literary exccllenoo of any one work, epoch-making — to use the 
words ^of Georg Braudes — though that may have been. Kirke- 
gaard was not only a great w'riter, but a man of serious and 
vigorous piS-pos^, wlio wus not afraid to be a witness of the truth 
as revealed to him by the travail of his soul during its earthly 
sojourn. Of him it may be said that he possessed, to an extra- 
ordinary degree, though limited in his technical knowledge of 
idiilosophj' — the English empirical school being to him \mknown, 
the rationalism of Germany alone familiar — the faculty of arousing 
in his readers that “ Uro i Retniiig af Inderlighed,’’ or unrest con- 
cerning matters of the soul, udiich was in his view the first require- 
ment of the ethical or the religious life. But he was, it must be 
understood, no scientific philosopher dependent on abstract reasoning 
for his deductions. With him philosophy was, 'whether he "i^ere con- 
scious qf the fact or not, religion, and religion — embodied in the 
three terms, subjectivity, inwardness' and paradox — ^was not a 
dogifia, it was not a creed, but a condition, a condition, moreover, 
unattainable by the bulk of mankind now' sunk in the slough of 
materialism and sham security into which they have been misled by 
the mirage of a/wArc Cliristianity. * * 

But now if these lines have succeeded in arousing an interest in 
Sdren ICirkegaard, some rcaeon fer tl:e neglect in which he has so long. 
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lain buried will be reqniied P In answer, ihe reason — in addition to 
that Ingested on the first page — wouli seem to be, that had this* 
talented thinker been solely either philosopher or lyrical writer, he 
must long ago have received his deserts, but that he is at once too 
didactic ^or the poetic reader, and too lyrical for the philosophic taslo 
of the period which followed buR* philoBophy having been till within 
recenf years regarded as a dxy and abstruse science ill-mated with tho 
more f^cnfol muses. But now the 2ieit-Geist of the Age demands 
a bridge over the gulf which has hitherto divided th^few abstract 
and purely scientific philosophic thinkers on the one side, from man- 
kind with its ritualistic and dogmatic religion upon the other, anti 
the time has perhaps come when, disappointed with the illurionary 
nature of thinkers who, like Nietssohe, put away realities to fin<l 
consolation in pretty colooired clouds, the large and increasin^r 
number of spiritually ambitious who have cast off the swaddlin;; 
clothes of superstition can appreciate the helpful works of an earnc&t 
and vigorous thinker such as Sdren Kirkcgaard. 

M. A. Stohakt. 



THE POLICY OF THE 003IPELS0RT PUfiCHASE OP 
THE lEISH LAND. 


Engrossed as the nation is with the War in South Afrioa, and also 
with the oondition of our foreign affairs, it would be wdl to consider 
for a moxuent a great domestio question, in which it has a yery 
impiertant idterest. A widespread moyoment, on the increase in 
strength, has been set on foot for some time in Ireland for what is 
called .thp “ Compulsory Purchase of the Irish Land,'* that is for the 
forcible expropriation of the landed gentry, and for placing their 
former tenants in their stead as owners of the soil. The Coyemment 
has professed itself to bo opposed to this policy ; but it has promised 
to introduce a measure in the forthcoming session which must neces- 
sarily, as I shall point out, promote it ; and its conduct for years, in 
all ^at relates to Ireland, has usually been one of concession to 
]>opular clamour ; saying it would not consent, it has consented, like 
Don Juan’s frail beauty. It is advisable, therefore, to examine this 
subject upon its merits, from a general^ and not only from an Irish, 
pcilut of view ; the hard-pressed taxpayers of the three kingdoms ought, 
especially, not to be left in the dark as to what “ Compulsory 
I’urchase *’ means to them, and so ought not the owners of all kinds 
of property. A number of causes have led to this demand, which, a 
short time ago would have been deemed worthy of Bedlam, hut which, 
us things nlw stand, has much hold on Irish opinion ; they partly run 
into each other, \ut are largely distinct. A cry for the annihilation 
of Irish landlords was raised as long ago as 179S ; it was the chief 
]'iart of the evangel of John Pinion Lalor, the most sagacious of the 
ri^bels of 1848 ; it was the main element in the programme of the 
liiind League, and the main incentive in the hideous servile war that 
fisllowod. In the southern provinces of Ireland, and even in nearly 
lialf of Ulster, it is hacked by the groat majority of the Catholic 
priesthood, unfriendly for the most part to the Protestant landlords ; 
by the “Nationalist” Boards, called into being within late, years, 
aud by populai demagogues of alh descriptions ; and it has long been 
vehemently pressed at wild mob gatherings, assembled to denounce 
“landlordism” and to clamour for “Home Rule.” The demand, 
tliei'^ord, for “ Compulsory Purchase,” though it hds been quickened 
by the legislation to which I shall soon advert, is essentially, in by far 
the greatest port of Ireland, a prominent, nay the most prominent, 
feature in the polic^''of tlie^oonspiracy which, since 1878,**79, has been 
trying to subvert British rule in the island, and which aims at com- 
p.vtslr.g its Buustcr ends by Socialistic appeals to the greeS of an 
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ignorant peasantry. Mr. T. M. Healy thus let out the truth in old 
Land League days : ** This is a moveiit&nt to \nn back from England 
the land of Ireland, which was robbed from the people by the 
confiscating armies of Elizal)eth and Cromwell . . . But I would 
remind you that Mr. Parnell . . . explained the basis of the move- 
ment When he told the Galway farmers that he would neve^^ have 
takeia off his coat in this movement were it not with Irish nationality 
as its object.'*^ 

The cry for the extinction of Irish landlords by tjie State, and 
for ihe creation of a “ peasant proprietary,” as the phrase is, through- 
out the country is, however, now widely and generally heard even 
in the Protestant and well-affected counties of Ulster. Its authors, 
indeed, do not agree among themselves, and many certainly are not 
sincere ; they advocate a policy with their lips, which at heart tliey 
dislike. But the demand is urged by large bodies of tenant farmers, 
who have little in common with their fellow's elsewhere, and by local 
associations in their avowed interests ; it w'ill have considerable 
support at elections for the House of Commons ; unlike what is the 
case in the rest of Ireland, it is a demand made by lo^'al, not by dis- 
loyal classes. The reasons that have produced it, though in sonio 
respects tlie same, are, I havd remarked, to a great extent differen t 
from those which have produced it in the other parts of Ireland. In 
1881 Mr. Gladstone accomplished a revolution in the Irish land, by 
making what is known as the system of the “ Tliree F’s,” “ Fair 
Pent,” “ Fixity of Tenure,” and “ Free Solo,” all but the universal 
mode of Irish land tenure, and that in nn ill- conceived, dniigerous, 
and illegitimate form. This is not the place ,to insider this 
legislation and its faults : enough to say that it has caused the 
gravest injustice ; that w’hile it has cruelly wTouged the Irish land- 
lord, it has not heen as advantageous as wus expected to the Irish 
tenant ; and that it has simjily turned the Irish land .system upside 
down with demoralising and most pernicious results. To remedy 
the evils of this ill-starred experiment, ^Ir. Gladstone’s suceossers 
devised the policy of what goes by the namo of “ Land Piirclmso ” ; 
that is, Irish landlords have been ouahled Biiice Ib^^o to scdl their 
estates to their tenants, who are then made owners oi their farm.**, tho 
State advancing the whole of tho frice, and the tenants paying only 
terminable annuities, much less than any rent, and that fgr a com- 
paratively short space of time. Tho transaction, therefore, is not in 
any sense “ a purchase ” — Mrs. lilalaprop might have coined the word, 
it is a gift to a class in the nature of a hrihe ; and this nostmui, iu 
m^ judgment, is nearly os much to be condemned as the Gladstoiiian 
nostrum it was designed to supplant. "Wiiolo pages might be written 
on itsimisehievous effects ; I shall point out some of these afterwards; 

(1) Report of ilto «/ Hi Ccmmiu 'fif to’. It., p. 20f, 
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l)ut I can here only dwell on perhaps the worst ; this polity draws a 
wide and most invidious distinotion between so styled purchasing ” 
and rent-paying tenants ; it divides them into a favoured and dis- 
favoured class, and that without a pretence of justice ; the second 
iJass, therefore, from the nature of the case, seeks to obtain the 
benefits limited in the first, and seethes with angry discontent i& these 
are withheld. ** Land Purchase,” accordingly, Voluntary ” thopgh 
it is in name, for no Irish landlord is obliged to part with his lands, 
has inevitably led to the demand for “ Compulsory Purchase.” 
I predicted eleven years ago that this would certainly happen,^ and 
{his prediction is now being simply verified. This demand is pressed 
in Prote^tapt and loyal Ulster, exclusively for this reason alone, for 
** Land Purchase ” has been common in Ihis part of Ireland ; in the 
other parts “ Land Purchase ” has been less prevalent, and though 
this reason undoubtedly has had its effects, the demand, hitherto at 
least, has chiefl}’’ been made on revolutionary and sociaHstic grounds. 

The movement for the Compulsory Purchase ” of the Irish land 
is thus partly economic in disaffected Ireland, but mainly political, 
straining the true sense of the word ; in well-affected Ulster it is 
economic only. And if we consider it merely from on economic 
point of view, it is certainly sustained by some logic and justice ; it 
is irrational and unfair to separate a great body of men into a class 
of fat sheep in one pen and lean goats in another, without even a 
semblance of right ; the Ulster tenant, therefore, thus hardly treated, 
insists that he must be raised t6 the same level as his pampered 
fellow ; this can only be effected by the general expropriation of the 
Irish landed i^ntry, and the general conversion of their dependents 
into owners by force ; and no one can deny the strength of the 
argument. But because an Irish peasant on one side of a fence is 
unable to get the advantages of land tenure his neighbour has got 
on the other side, it docs not follow that, having regard to the 
interests of the State, and of the nation as a whole, “ Compulsory 
Purchase ” would be a safe or a wise policy' ; on the contrary, as I 
shall endeavour to show, it would be a measure of confiscation, I 
trust impossible, and, if possible, inexpedient in the highest degree, 
iniquitous, in no doubtful sense, infamous. Let us first see how it 
would necessarily affect the overburdened tax-payer, heavily weighted 
by the ch^ge for the war in South Africa, and by the vast expendi- 
ture required for the defence of the Empire. Mr. Gladstone, in a 
speech -Ico Lord George Hamilton, valued the Irish land, a few 
years ago, at a sum of £300,000,000 ; the estimate was, no doubt, 
too large ; but the probable value is about £150,000,000 ; Mr. T. W. 
ItuBseirs estimate of £100,000,000 is far below the mark. Tilb 
expropriation, however, by force . of the Irish landlords, as^ the 
(1) In a series of letters I'lii'blislied in the JfaaeJtestcr Gaardianf and since repii'oliisljed. 
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present Chancellor of the Exchequer has rightly said, would mean 
giting them a great additional bonua; according to regular oiviliaed 
usage, this could hardly be less than £50,000,000 ; the ** Compulsory 
Purchase” of the Trish Land would tiius cost the State about 
£*200,000,000. Is it oonocivable that the general taxpayer would 
mak 9 himself liable for gigantio sum, equal to the ransom 
G^imany wrung from Tanquish^ France, in order, through a pro- 
ceeding analogous to a huge and immoral bribe, to drive the Irish 
landed gentfy from their lands and their hearths, and to plant 
their tenants as proprietors in their stead P Is this Immense charge 
to be added to the National Debt, at a critical time in our financial 
history, that masses of peasants, the great majority of them instru- 
ments of a oonqtiracy hostile to our rule, sliall be made owners in 
foe simple without an effort of their own, at the expense of the 
communities of England, Scotland, and Ireland P I should like to see 
the Minister who would go to the coimtry with such a cry in his mouth, 
though it is worthy of remark that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
in the hope of snatching ** Nationalist ” votes, has lately committed 
himself to such a shameful policy. But I simply put it to the 
Electorate of the three Kingdoms. Will they mulct themselves in an 
enormous sum, to bribe Irish tenants into the ownership of their 
forms ? 

The Compulsory Purchase ” of the Irish land is, therefore, I am 
convinced, an impossible policy ; the British taxpayer, only a short 
time ago, grumbled at voting £6,000,000 for “ Voluntary Land 
Purchase”; ho will not sink £200,000,000 or £100,000;000 in a 
Sorbonian bog ; he would turn out of office any Q'<|(’‘emnieut mad 
enough to propose such a scheme. But it has l!ccu facetiously said 
that the State would mu no risk by making itself responsiblo for 
these millions of treasure ; the terminable annuities the tenant 
p'ltrcliasers” would assuredly pay would be an ample guarantee for 
the huge advance to be made. This would, doubtless, bo true os 
regards the loyal Ulster farmers ; but they would only be a fraction 
of the new owners as a whole ; experience tells that it might not Vo 
true as regards the farmers of the rest of Ireland, in circumstancos 
that easily may he conceived. The “ No Rent Manifesto,” and the 
Plan of Campaign,” were swindling repudiations' of contracts made 
as it were yesterday ; might not the terminable annuities and the 
pa^mient of these be repudiated in the same way, in a season of 
distress, like fhat of 1879-80 P And what if another Par.i 9 ll wore 
to arise and to announce to the adherents of the Lqud and National 
Leagues that they are to peld tnbute no longer to an alien “ Saxon 
Covemment”; what, in such an 'event, W'ould the terminable 
anipiities bo worth, and how could they Lo recovered by an agency, 
of what would be a great absentee and oondemned landlord P The 
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tempiation too, to repudiate would always be strong ; under these 
jDonditdons the terminable annuities would, be a wretched seourify for 
a gigantic advance; they would very probably go the way of 
Shallow’s loan to Falstaff ; and the tax-payer, happily seldom caught 
by chaff, would not fall into the trap laid before his eyes. The 
fitianyal needs of the State, therefore, lay an absolute veto on Com- 
pulsory Purchase ” ; but furthermore the configuration of Ireland 
herself and the diameter of her soil and her climate prove that this 
would be a ^vain and disastrous policy. Ireland is a great central 
plaifi shut in by hill ranges and the coast ; a number of sluggish 
streams descend from her low watershed, through vast tracts of morass 
and bog | her large rivers usually curve as they approadi the sea and 
in many places form marshy fiats and swamps. Such a land, 
especially as it is drenched by torrents of rain, requires, above aU 
things, arterial drainage, which can only be carried out under a 
system of large estates. Ireland has, besides, a very small agricultural 
area, and though there are breadths of magnificent pasturage in 
three or four counties, her plains and low uplands are not, as a rule, 
fertile, and are best a^pted to the rearing of sheep and of great 
herds of young cattle. The towns of Ireland, moreover, are 
generally petty, and far from each other, few inland towns have 
more than 8,000 souls, the great majority are little more than mean 
and poor villages. Peasant Proprietary,” on anything like an 
extensive scale, could not, obviously, fiourish in such a country. 
Irelan^ is utterly unfitted for tlie petite culture whidi has been fairly 
if not greatly successful in northern Italy, in parts of France, and in 
Belgium. * « 

The dbtribution too of the population of Ireland on her soil 
would be incompatible with universal peasant ownership, after the 
forcible expropriation of the landed gentry. According to the latest 
returns the occupiers of the rural tracts of Ireland consist of about 
486,000 families ; but of these some 132,000 held mere plots under 
five acres in extent ; some 90,000 are farmers of substance, and this 
class includes the great graziers of Meath and other counties, some 
holding from 500 to 2,000 acres and upwards. Are petty cottars to be 
converted into (gmers in fee ? Are large capitalist tenants to be made 
proprietors through a bribe, at the charge of the British artisan and 
trader ?«In a word, are all these bodies pf men to be thrown into one 
mass, and to be transformed into absolute possessors of the Irish land 
at the expense of the State P The idea would be laughable were it 
not monstrous ; in fact, the number of families which, on any plaurible 
pretence, could be fit to made owners of the farms 4hey ooqppy 
does not exceed 270,000 families, and they do not hold two-thirds of 
the country as a whole.* These censiderations, however, by ncAneons 
exhaust the case which the state of the population of Ireland presents. 

VOf.. N.S. * p 
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plasB of .Irish niral labourers without laud is large and iucreosiug ; 
it probably oomprises 200,000 families y to a Tery counderahle extent 
it depends for its support on the landed gentry, impoTerishod as they 
axe for the most part ; it is visually badly treated by the tenant 
lazmers, who haye proved themselyes to be most oppressive masters. 
What would be the condition of this great body of men— not less, 
perhaps, than a million of souls — were the Irish landlords forced out of 
their estates, and their tenants universally made owners of the land ? 
But this is not all, or even nearly all ; “ peasant proprietorship,” carried 
out through all ports of Ireland, would do infinite misobief tc** the 
best Irish industries, especially to those of tiio refined type ; it would 
reduce thousands of artisans to beggary ; it would be most disastrous 
to the few great towns in the island. Dublin and Belfast, indeed, 
have already begun to protest against a revolution that will be ruinous 
to them. 

Not the least conclusive reasons against “ Compulsory Purchase ” 
have, nevertheless, to be still brought forward. Some 50,000 or 60,000 
Irish tenants have been converted into owners in fee, at a charge to 
the State of about £18,000,000, under the system of Voluntary 
Purchase,” falsely so named, that is through a socialistic juggle 
really a bribe. These purchasers have paid their terminable annuities, 
on the whole, very well, though strikes against payment have occun'ed 
on a few estates, and in some instances lands forfeited for non-payment 
have been ** boycotted,” their sale in the market being thus prevented. 
But in other respects this experiment* has been far from successful ; 
in fact, it has largely proved to he a failure, as persons who know 
Ireland foretold would happen. It has not created^in the provinces 
of the south at le«ast a body of loyal and law-abiding freeholders ; 
hundreds of these “purchasers,” freed from the power of landlords, 
are among the most active emissaries of the United Irish Ijoaguo, the 
successor of the conspiradcs of 1879-1889. It has not generally 
created a class of thriving ond progressive tillers of the soil; those 
“ purchasers ” are in numberless instances slovenly, ill-conditioned, 
and bad farmers, steeped in debt, the prey of local usurious hai*[>ies. 
And the whole class has all but universally cut down ©very tree on their 
lands, destructive work in a climate of constant roins^ and it has oil 
but universally neglected arterial drainage, one of the chief require- 
ments of the Irish soil, hut which a ** peasant proprietary,” I have 
said, can hardly ^cairy out. * Above all these, “purchasers,” being 
only subject to terminable annuities less than any rents, oven'^thoso 
rents caU^ by a bmlesque “ fair,” have sub-dividod, mortgaged, and 
sublet their possessions largely ; they are gradually reproducing Ibo 
nhribst extinct race of middlemen, rightly tnown as the pests of Irish 
land t^ure, the oppressive tyrants jef rack-rfinted serfs. Whatever 
politicians, little versed in Irish affairs, and mere doctrinaires may 
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liave fondly imagined, these results were what was to be es^teeted*; to 
defy political soienoe and bril% a class as a concession to popular 
damouT and trouble is bardly a way^to make good citizens and 
thrifty, and succesaful husbandmen. 3 A if “ Yoltmtaiy Pnzdiase ’’ 
has been producing these mischiefs, the Oompulsory Fuzdxase of 
the Irish land would assuredly multiply them a hundred foldr The 
forcible transfer to the tenant oIbss of the ownerdiip of the soil wai^e 
most important demand of the Land and the National Leagues ; *Parnell 
always contended that a peasant proprietary,*’ formed by these 
means*would he “ more than ever true to the cause ” ; the prediction 
of the “ uncrowned King ” is being already realised. In this matter 
it is mere foolishness to ignore the positiye assertions of a yeiy able 
man, in deference to shallow theories being now blown to the winds ; 
yainly, indeed, would the net be set before the bird, were it not seen 
that the forcible expropriation of the Iridi landlords, and the trans- 
formation of their tenants into owners everywhere would enormously 
strengthen the conspiracy against Briti^ rule in certainly by for the 
greatest part of Ireland. For the rest ** Compulsory Pundiase ” would 
make infinitely worse, and would extend over an immense area, the 
economic evils of “ Voluntary Purchase,” to adopt the phrase. The 
new ** purdiasers,” who would monopolise nine-tenths of Ireland, and 
would have been made owners of the soil through a revolution and a 
bribe, would probably, in most instances, form a body of bad farmers ; 
they would have been planted cm the land under oonditionB of the 
very worst kind ; you cannot expect grapes from thorns, and figs from 
thistles ; agriculture would greatly decline in most parts of the 
country. Irefandf too, would be disafforested in many counties, with 
destruotivo results ; the fine works of arterial drainage which have been 
executed within the last half century would be effaced and become 
things of the past; whole districts would return to swamps and 
morasses. These consequences, however, would be by no means ilie 
worst ; the race of “ compulsory puzt^asers,” and for the s^e 
reasons, would do what their “voluntary” fellows are often doing now ; 
they would sub-divide, mortgage, and sub-let their lands wholeside ; 
the process would be as certain as that water runs down a bill ; a 
natural Irish tendency would receive an intense artificial stiinulue. 
A great class of the harshest kind of landlords would thus be created, 
lording it over a population of down- trodden cottars ; and many ports 
of Ireland would revert to the state in which they ii^ere before the 
famine of 1845-47. 

But how would the Irish landed gentry fore were they extruded 
by the State from their lands by compulsion P I not refer ^ 
the foots that this body o^ men have i^en a mainstay of our power 
for centuries throughout Ireland, and that they have truly been called 
the “ British Garrison ” by the ayowed foes of England. I shall 
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ttiUnot oomuMitoii Om witmgt they hare 
ligWitioii o! 1881, and from the policy 
ttliiMilM * I ^ad Ponhaie,^* which hm created againet them a 
luilltiadiidQlmtkaiialogointoahaaeoo^ I ehall x^t dwell 
wtHwd M w m e t a ao e that they have been acquitted of nearly all that 
hat hem laid to their charge hy mtereeted partuane or uneorupulous 
enemiea. Mor shall I beepeah lor them the sympathy due to a class 
dnvea tunmianly {rom their hearths and their dwellings, audTsut o({ 
from the aasooiationB, often of ages, which property in land almost 
always oteateSf though 1 might remind a reader of these* stguifioaut 
words of Burke “ When men are encouraged to go into a certein 
mode of life by the existing laws, and protected in that mode as in a 
lawful occupation— when they have accommodated all their ideas and 
all their habits to it . . . I am sure it is unjust in legislature by an 
arbitrary act, to offer a sudden violencjo to their minds and their 
feelings, forcibly to degrade them from their state and condition, to 
with shame and infamy that character and those customs, 
which before had been made the measure of their happiness and 
honour. If to this be adddd an expulsion from their habitations and 
a confiscation of all their goods, 1 am not sagacious enough to dis- 
cover how this despotick sport, made of the feelings, consdences, 
prejudices, and properties of men^ can be discriminated from tho 
rankest tyranny/’ ^ 1 pass by oonsiderations such as these, and shall 
coofind myself to the case of the Iridi landlord, as would come 
out in pounds, shillings, and pence, in instanoes of an Ordinary kind, 
were he made the subject of ** Compulsory Purchase ” *, I have token 
care to understate the facts. In the prosperous times from 18fi4 to 
1877, an Irish country gentleman had, I will suppose, an income of 
£2,000 a year, less by a family charge of £10,000 at £4 per cent., tliat 
is, had a net income of £1,600 a year. Agricultural depression would 
actually have reduced his rental say to £1,600 since 1877 ; but lei \is 
assume that through the operation of the Land Act of 1881 it has 
been out down £400 a year more. He would still have £800 a year 
he could call his own ; but in what position wculd “ Compulsory 
Purobase *’ leave him P Let lis admit that hb estate would fcti h 
eighteen years’ purchase, an estimate far above the average ; iho 
purchase mon^y therefore, would be £14,400, perhaps £14,000 
striking off law costs ; but the family charge would absorb £l0,000 ; 
the surplus would be £4,000 only ; tbb at £4 per cent, would yield 
£160 a year ; and thb b all that woul^ be left to a victim who, less 
tuan a quarter of a century ago, hod an income not less than leu 
times that sum. Irish landlords^ however unjustly, are an unpopular 
(I) JUflectinu on th9 JSUjwMion in Ff «n«», i., 41. 
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gUum. Bui I confidently put it to fair-minded Engluiimeni wonld 
not this be an act of plain afid (diameful zobbeiy, effeeted* be^it 
remembered^ by the State ? 

These reeulta, however, axe exaggemted, it baa been alleged; 
Irish landlords would only be deprived of their rented lande^ they 
wonld bf left in possessioil of their mansions and demesnes, lliis is 
mendacious deception urged for a purpose; nineteen-^twentiethsof <he 
Irish landed gentry would be involved in snbh min by ** Gompiilsary 
Purchase/’ that^ they would have to dispose of their mansions and 
demesnes for a song ; besides, all but oertainly, the whole dess would 
abandon a oonntiy in which they had been orudly betrayed. The 
“ Nationalist” leaders, indeed, it is well bnown, have maxbed down 
the homes of the Iridi landlords, as a qpoil for themselves ; associates 
of the Glan-narGael and other Fenian worthies, are to ornament the 
abodes of G^eraldine and Butler, as Jaoobins dwelled in the abodes of 
the De Hohans and the Oond^ ; this, in fact, is to be one of the 
main ends of ** GompuLsory Purdiase.” This policy, therefore, as 
regards the Irish landed gentry, is simply a gigantic confiscation, by 
far the worst of tbe oonfisoations even Ireland has seen. On this 
subject I may refer to another passage from Burbe : ” I am unalter- 
ably persuaded that the attempt to opi^ss, degrade, impoverish, 
confiscate, and extinguish the original gentlemen and landed p rope rty 
of a whole nation cannot bo justified under any form it may 
assume.”^ The forcible expropriation of the Irish landlords, and 
the plan^g their tenants in their place as owners, considered from 
every point of view, and m the gene]^ interest, would thus, as 1 have 
endeavoured to prove, be a sohcme of riieer iniquity and of extreme 
unwisdom, disastrous to the whole community of the three Kingdoma 
It would subject the tax-payer to a liability enormous and unjust ; 
it would do infinite mischief to Ireland herself ; it would establish a 
precedent for spoliation on a oolossal scale, dangerous in the extreme 
in a democratio age. This last oonsideration, indeed, ought to be borne 
in mind by the owners of land in England and Scotland, and in 
truth, by all who believe that the rights of property should bo held 
in respect. What would be the effect on the relations of landlord 
and tenant from«ihe Land’s End to John-o’Groats, especially at a 
time of agricultural depression like this, were Englidi and Scottish 
fanners to learn that Iririi peasants, th^ distance of the Channel 
alone between them, had suddenly, without justification of any 
kind, been made owners in fee of their holdings, at terminable 
annuities much less than any true rents ? Wbat, indeed, would be 
the effect of such a revoluijon, immoral, iniquitous, and arousiqg 
the worst predatory tendencies in human nature, on the classes which 
had anything to lose P * • • 

{\) Letter to a Member of tb^ National AaBemblj, 1— 478. 
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• /nie GoTemment, I haye aaid, have announced that they will 
inftoduce in the Session of 1902 a Bill for facilitating what is falsely 
called “ liand Purchase/’ tlmt is for bribing Irish peasants into the 
absolute possession of their farms. Like their predecessors, in the 
case of the Encumbered Estates Act, a measure of confiscation which 
prorei a sorry failure, they ore bent on carrying out a misrhievous 
policy ; as they have a large majority they will doubtless make their 
project law; like their predecessors, they will only be taught by 
experience. They have declared against the Gompul/iory Purohase ” 
of the Iririi land; but their scheme of ** Voluntary Purchase ” must 
promote ** Oompulsory Purchase ” from the nature of the case, as I 
h<^ to have oonGlusively riiown ; and I commend this fact to the 
British, public. I hardly think they will ask further sums from the 
House of Commons to extend Land Purchase ; they will only 
endeavour to make the existing system work more rapidly than it 
does at present. But if they venture to make a demand of this 
kind, let every elector in the country put to himself this question : 
** Are yon prepared, at the charge of the over*burdened taxpayer, to 
mitke the great graziers of Ireland, some worth thousands a year, 
owners of their farms without paying down a shilling, and to change 
all tenants in Ireland into proprietors in fee, as a concession to 
buy off agitation and trouble f ” For the rest, the legiriation of 
the last twenty years has reduced the Irish land system into an 
economic chaos, and some kind of order must be restored if the 
island is to make real social progress. That this will be difficult in 
the extreme is certain, but it is possible, I belieto, to i^ome extent at 
least ; it will be effected not tlmough ** Land Pvrcharo,” either on 
“ voluntary ” or “ compulsory ” lines, nor yet through the quackery 
of the Land Acts of 1881, and of subsequent years ; it can be effected 
only by a searching reform after a full inquiry, and on just principles 
of Irish land tenure in the proper sense of the word, that is of the 
relations between landlord and tenant. This, I need not say, has 
been the judgment of every real thinker on the Irish Land from 
Edmund Burke to John Stuart Mill, down to Butt and Longfield. 

WlLl.IAM O’CoNNOK MoRIilS. 
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CoMj^AKiNG the situation which M. Delcasse had to face* when he 
became Minister of Foreign Af^irs in 1898, with that which con- 
fronts him to-day, it will at once he recognised that his residence at 
the Quai d’prsay has been, not only longer, but more fruitful than 
that of any Ministers of Foreign Affairs under the Third Bepuhlic. 
In fact, in 1898, relations with the United States were not wholly 
satisfactory, with England they were dangerous, with Bussia un- 
certain, with Germany cold, and with Italy distrustful. In the East 
nothing had been done to restore the prestige of the tricolor, and 
international difficulties loomed in the Far East. As chance and 
bad luck played a conspicuous part in this situation, it would be unjust 
to throw all the blame on the shoulders of M. Delcass^’s predecessors. 
They were responsible for two grave errors ; the first being their 
non-intervention on behalf of the Armenians after the massacres. 
An intervention backed by England would have drawn all Europe 
with it ; it would have been in accordance both with the traditions and 
the interests of France. The second error was the Marchand mission 
to the Nile, at a time when this proceeding was distinctly irritating 
to England, and very soon might have assumed the character of a 
provocation. 

Barring^ these two mistakes, the various Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs conducted the busiaess of their department as well as the 
somewhat unstable nature of their position allowed. But events 
supervened which made their task still more complicated. Thus, as 
regards America, whilst acknowledging the correctness of France’s 
official attitude, everybody was made keenly aware of the enthusiastic 
sympathy shown by the French to the Spaniards after the Cuban 
Wot ; sympathy which was sometimes accompanied by demonstra- 
tions not very flattering to their adversaries. The traditional friend- 
ship between France and the United States had never been more 
nearly compromised, unless it was after the expedition to Mexico, 
undertaken by Napoleon III. At the same time a number of amall 
and little-known incidents, which it ^ould be tedious to insist on 
now, had rendered the relations between Paris a^d Petersburg less 
cordial, even just after the President’s visit to Bussia. F^lix Faure 
was personally much appreciated by the sovereigns of Europe, 
because of the care hetoo^ to establi^ friendly relationa and coiymon 
interests. It is no secret nowadays that he entered with great zest 
into a oorrespoiidenoe with them, in which, being unable^ as the 
irresponsible head of the State, ^ to treat of matters of high political 
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imporiaace, be confined bimself to polite commonplaces. But thie 
oonespondenoe was not -witbout its advantages. The President, 
could have profited by it on occasion ; for be sbowed more than once 
‘urlien the need arose tbat be waii not wanting in initiative and energy. 
However, security abroad was not so great under bis Presidency as it 
bad been under tbat of Carnot, or even of Casimir P^rier.^ In 
Gexmaiiy and Italy there seemed to be some fear lest oertain 
incidents of borne policy might move Pranoe to some unrestful 
diversion abroad. In short, the Chino- Japanese, the Gxeoo-Turkish, 
and Spanish-American wars were a counter-blow that overturned or 
thwarted the foreign policy of France, and alienated old friendebips 
without mabing new ernes. Tbat was the situation when M. Delcasse 
became Hinister. 

And nerw the Bussian alliance is consolidated, there is a better 
understanding with Italy; France has regained the alienated 
sympathy of the United Stetes, without losing that of Spain ; friendly 
relations are established with England ; French prestige is restored in 
the Mediterranean ; French infiuence is growing in the Far Fast. 
These are the results achieved in the last four years. They are very 
considerable results, too ; and those of my fellow-countrymen who, 
like myself, are not altogether 'satisfied with the home policy of the 
Waldeck-Bousseau Cabinet, on account of its indiscreet leaning 
towards Socialism, may find, like myself, a delightful compensation in 
watching the position which France has recovered in the world, whidi 
to-day is in every respect worthy of our country’s great and glorious 
past 

r 

c 

1 . 

Everyone will recall the manner of the mediation between Franco 
and the United States. It effected for the United States a saving in 
men and money, and for Spain a saving in amour-prepre, Tho war 
might have lasted ever so much longer, without any profit to tho 
belligerents ; for there was no more for the one side to take or tho 
other side to yield. But the conquerors no less were unable to offer 
terms of peace ; and to ask them was an insupportable humiliation 
for the conquered. Under these conditions int^vcniiofi was possiblo,^ 
hut it was not easy ; it had to he brought about with infinite tact and 
diplomacy. In this H. Delcasse and M. Jules Camhon, our 
ambassador in Wadiington, were completely suooessful; so muoh so 
that the threatened danger to French policy was averted. The fierce 
pride of Spain was grateful for this delicate help out of on undignified 
situation, while the youthful vanity of America was equally pleased 
with fhe oonsecration of the New World’s victories by the rignaiures 
of peace ^schanged at Paris. Since then the french Ambassador in 
Ajnerica has enjoyed immense oonsideraiion ; the Universitiee grant 
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liim thdr diplomas, he is fdted and ovated on eveij occasion. Etctj 
day new ties are being formed bldtween the two great !Bepublios, dbd 
even in the east, in Ghicago for instance,^ where, ten years ago, we 
had no influence whatever, France has gained ground oonsiderabljr. 
Personally, I, who made my modest efforts in the same direction just 
twelve Tpars ago, feel on this point a special gratitude to M. D^lcttn4 
and M. Jules Gambon. For I know better than most of my fdfew 
countrymen the extent to which the French mind had been gradually 
alienated from ^e United States, and I revised the importance of a 
better Understanding. 

For a long time M. Delcass^ has been a partisan of the 
Busuan AUiance. It is interesting to recall that the first speech 
delivered by him to the Ghamber of Deputies (November, 1890), set 
forth the necessity of a double alliance betwe^ France and Rua^ 
as opposed to the triple allianoe already formed between Germany, 
Austria and ItiJy. But from the first If. Ddlcass^ regarded the 
Franco-Rusaian Allianoe as a policy of action and not as a purely 
defensive line. This view did not prevail all at once. Prudent 
Gamot, and most certainly the Emperor Alexander IIP, merely 
tried to ehelter France against any attacks that might be made on 
her in the future. If they saw beyond tKat, they did not think that 
the moment was come to push things any farther. President 
F^lix Faure and If. Hanotaux, during their stay in Russia, made 
it a point of honour to secure offi<^ mention, in an after-dinner 
speech, of ^ this Allianoe, whose existence was perfectly well known to 
all the Cabinets^. This did not add much to its importance. In fact, 
nothing was nfbterially modified. Under M. Delcass^, on the con- 
trary, new methods were introduced into the relations between Paris 
and Petersburg. Gommunications became incessant, ministers con- 
sulted each other on every subject, and tried to act in accordance with 
each other in eveiy affair of any importance. This frequent inter- 
change of negotiations and opinions ended in securing for the French 
Minister a very powerful personal influence with our allies. The 
Czar Nicholas has absolute confidence in M. Delcass^. On more 
than one occasion when some difficulty arose, he was heard to say : 

Delcass4 will anguige all that.” In their familiar brevity these 
words surdy are a very significant eulogium of the Minister of the 
Republic. , 

It was M. Delcassd who discreetly, but firmly, impressed on the 
Czar the necessity of revisiting France ; who drew out in detail three 
months beforehand the programme of the reviews of Dunkerque and 
Rheims, and of the visit to The Emperor was greatly 

pleased with this programme, which he accepted as it stood, and 
decided that the Empress should accompany in his journey. 
The toasts given at the dejeuner after the Rheims review diowed 
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title ladioal change aooompliidied by the Bnseiaii AUianoe in the last 
fodr years. President Loubet, in thinking the SovereignB for tKeir 
firien^y visity was able to My that the Mm of this Alliance was to 
serve the interests of Prance and Bussia, while reconciling them with 
the general intoests of the modem world. 

As* for China, it is hardly necessary to recall M. Pelcass^’s 
success there. It was his famous Note, addressed last year to 
the Powers that took part in the Pekin expedition, which served as 
the basiB of negotiationB. Between the extreme severity to which 
Cermany inclined and the excessive indulgence diown by Bussia ard 
the United States there was room for a reasonable jmte milieu ; and it 
was K. Ddcassd who indicated the terms of it. He did- this at the 
dramatio moment with a precision and a discretion which were greatly 
appreciated in Europe. 

In Morocco the intervention of Prance (necessitated by the murder 
of a Prenoh subject, M. Pouyet, a merdiant) was effected with an 
energy none the less tempered by prudence. Per, if ships of war had 
to be sent to the Sultan of Morocco with an ultimatum, this ultima- 
tum did not specify any territory to be ceded, or any advantage which 
might have argued the intention of the Prench Government to take 
possession of any portion of the country, or to establish a protectorate. 
Not long after, there appeared in Turkey a squadron of war flying the 
tricolour. These events are still too recent for it to be necessary to 
recall them in detail, but it may well to point out the difflculty 
ef this affair, so as to realise how admirably that dif^pulty was 
surmounted. ^ 

It was high time for Prance to intervene in one way or another in 
the East. Her prestige there '^'as lowered ; her Catholic Protectorate 
was threatened; her material interests even were suffering (those 
interests are highly important, both as regards annual commerce and 
invested capital, there being veiy nearly a thousand millions of 
Prench money in Turkey). But since the Emperor William accom- 
plished his famous Oriental tour, and labelled himself the high 
Protector of the Ottoman Empire, all armed intervention was likely 
to encounter resistance, encouraged, and, if necessary, supported, by 
Gernumy. France could not risk kindling a big war in the East 
with the simple view of restoring her prestige and consolidating her 
Catholic Protectorate. 

With extreme adroitness M. Deloassd concealed the primary ques- 
tion, that of prestige, behind a veiy secondary one, that of certain 
debts contracted by the Porte with Prench oitizdns, some of which 
4pited a dong time back. When the French ambassador quitted 
Consfantinople, this apparent rupture made a considerable sensation 
in Europe. But time went on ; France seemed in no buxiy to dis- 
patch her ships of war ; she showed such patience that public opinion 
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abroad was indined to oonsider this attitude exaggerated. 8o there 
•was nothing to be said wheit the squadron finally set out and l)egan 
to oooupy Hitylene. After so much ^tonidunent at the patience of 
the French Goyemment it was out of the question to reproach it now 
with too precipitate action. The Sultan was abandoned by eveiybodj 
in hii evil plight, and there was nothing for him but to yidft. This 
was just what he did ; and, instantly, in a spirit of honour no 
less impressive than its energetic action, the French Gbyemment, 
having obt%fned the satisfaction it considered itself justified in 
denmnding, evacuated Mitylene and recalled the squadron. All the 
honour of this afEair rests with M. Delcass^ ; he knew both how to 
foresee and to improvise ; to act and to hold back ; he was at once 
moderate and vigorous ; loyal and adroit. The oongratolations he 
received on the issue of the Franoo-Turkish conflict were the most 
deserved ever addressed by a foreign government to a French 
statesman. 

A very great and very satisfactory impression was made in Paris 
by the tone of the English Press during these events. The 
English journals were incessant in their warm support of the action 
of France. It is well known, by the way, that M. Deloass^ is 
highly esteemed in England. AnS if this is so, it is simply 
because England recognises the efforts made by our Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to Tnaintain peace between the two countries. I am 
sure that he would still more ^esire and see with even greater plea- 
sure the restoration of that friendly goodwill which is so important 
to two neighbouring nations, very different from each other, and yet 
on that acooimi all the better calculated to profit by intimate and 
frequent intercourse. M. Delcasse showed remarkable coolness in 
conducting the denouement of the deplorable Fashoda affair. He was 
not responsible for it, but he acted as if he had been. He was most 
careful in his handling both of English and French susceptibilities ; 
and ever since then he has been untiring in his efforts to avoid every 
cause of conflict between them, as soon as perceived. In so doing he 
renders a service not only to two great nations, but to humanity. 
The Cabinet in London acknowledges the perfect propriety of his 
attitude during^ the South African war, and is indebted to him for 
having refrained (while diowing ^ due respect to ftdlen greatness) 
from giving President Kruger the least encouragement, even of that 
deceptive kind which amounts to no effectual support. In this, as in 
everything else, we perceive the master quality of M. Delcass^’s 
mind— -moderation. So well-balanced a mind is it that it has no 
hesitation in finding the just, equitable, and urbane solution. • 

A fresh proof of ffiis Jias just been given by his manner of effecting 
a happier understanding between France and Italy. The two nations 
have many grounds for friendihip, none for hatred or ill-will. But 
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ihttre been ft long-etftnding ftnd owtftinlj well-founded qu&irel 
between them. The Italians had amplei^ cause for a grudge against^. 
Napoleon IIL, who, after promising to moke Italy “free to the 
Adriatic,’^ abandoned them at Villafranoa, and made ofi with Nice 
and Savoy. On the other hand the SVenoh (who, after all, did 
most to *build up Italian Unity), were justly hurt to see ..their 
neighbours, immediately after the War of 1870, taking up a line 
antagonistio to Eiaace. But M . Deloass^ understood perfectly well 
that, however justified in the past, these gxievanoes had ^.now become 
historical, and that there was no longer any ground for insisting on. ^ 
them. On the contrary, he perceived all the eventualitieB to which 
the farmidable question of Austro-Hungaiy might give rise in the 
future. In the great settling it would be before all things desirable 
tliat France and Italy should not be enemies. So he engaged the 
Cabinet of Borne and Italian statesmen in an interchange of what he 
called “ loyale* explications^** and soon a very satislactoiy understanding 
was estabH^ed. It was oontinued at Toulon, in April, 1901, by the 
visit of the Italian squadron, under the command of the Duke of 
Oenoa, uncle of the King of Italy, who sainted the President of the 
Bepublic, and gave him the Grand Order of the Annunciation, which 
is one of the highest distinctidhs a European monarch can bestow. 

It was not an alhanco, there being no material for one ; but it was 
the restoration of a most fruitful and profitable friendship. 

Such, in a few words (and without mention of many less important 
matters which he has de^t with no leU advantageously) is the work 
aooompliehed by M. Deloass^ in the last four years. ^ 

n. 

If we ask what his method is, by what means he has been able to 
do all that he has done, we find it in the fact that M. Delcass^ 
possesses the confidence of Europe. There have been ministers who 
never succeeded in inspiring confidence. Prince Bismardk distrusted 
all the world, and all the world mistrusted Bismarck. Mr. Chamberlain 
goes farther still, sinoe he is sometimes mistrusted even by bis ministerial 
colleagues. On the other hand, ihore have been statqBmen in whom 
even their enemies put faith. We have seen them at work ; we know 
the way they act ; we know that their word is unshakable, their 
proceedings open, .their aim honest Whether they speak or act we 
are sure that neither in word or deed will they go beyond what is 
fair. Such men soon acquire ascendancy among governments, and 
M. Deleass^ is one of these men. 

l^en we analyse this nature, to know it better, we find that the 
first ohsnMteristio of M. Deloass^ is bis immense power of work. It 
is no exaggeration to say that lri>m the time of 1^ first installation 
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at the Cluai d’Onay the Frenoh MiniBter has neyer left his desk. 
He takes no holidays, he has* ^ven np every sort of distraction ; he 
has left off going to the theatre, whioji used to he his diief pleasure. 
When his ftimily is away from Paris, he sometimes works on till nine 
o’dook in the evening without thinking about dining. In spite of 
very eobust health, this Ufe has its drawbacks, and sudi perpetual 
high piessare must wear out the strongest constitution sootfer or 
later. 

Deloais^’s method of work is altogether intellectual and 
r -reflective, la this he is not m the least like those impromptu 
ministers who surround themselves with thousands of documents, and 
keep thctuselves posted up in every book published on their special 
subject. There is nothing impromptu about M. Deloass^. He made 
his political dSbut under the leadership of Gfambetta, who marked him 
out from the first. And questions of foreign policy have captivated 
him ever since. Gambetta had no littleness of mind. He saw a 
hidden significance and importance in the smallest questions ; and 
Delcass^, too, accustomed himself to look for and high, and not to 
let himself be carried away by momentary and sordid considerations. 
Colonial policy fasdnated him at one and the same time as foreign 
policy, and he applied himself to the simultaneous study of diplomacy 
and colonisation. When M. Charles Dupuy, who succeeded Casimir 
Perier, was forming his Cabinet after 1894, he wanted to entrust 
Dalcass^ with the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, but Deloass^ would 
only accept that of the Colonies for which he felt himself better fitted. 
Six mouthy later the Dupuy Cabinet fell, and M. Deloass^ had 
three years more in which to prepare himself to become “ Chancellor 
of the Republic ” ; for he performs the function, if he has not the 
title. He has all the moral authority of the Chancellor of a great 
Empire. 

Consequently, as his past labours have given him full knowledge of 
e7erythiag which concerns foreign policy, diplomatic and colonial, 
M. Deloass^ reflects more than he reads. His brain is always active, 
always turning round the same poles. He follows Boiieau*s 
precept ; — 

** Sur le metier sans cease remettes votre ourroge ; 

Poliaaes le sans cease et le repoliasez.** 

Hence the finish and predsion of his thought, unsatisfied till it finds 
its exact expresdon. Hence that appearance of sober perfection 
which so happily characterises all utterances of his, written or 
spoken. , • • 

They have another qpality — they are rare. We have here a second 
characteristic of M. Deloassd, more important and certainly more 
surprising^ than the first. M. Dolcass^ is a Southerner, not only by 
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birth (he was bom at Pamiers, the 1st of March, 1852) but by tem- 
perament. Anyone who talks with him*is stmdkby his lively speech, 
his rapid thought, his imagery of expression, his ardent look. He is 
all this in private life. In public he is very different ; he is then a 
most silent and discreet person. Nothing will make him speak if he 
thinks proper to hold his tongue ; nothing will make him say one 
word taore than he thinks necessary. He seldom appears in Parlia- 
ment, and takes no part in any discussion outside his department ; he 
has Buffioient strength of mind to let himself be attacked both with 
violence and injustice without replying and without ever losing hie. 
temper. When the time comes he mounts the tribune and, to give 
more weight to his utterances, he reads them. They are very- brief ; 
every sentence has been weighed, and corresponds clearly and pre- 
cisely to his thought. That done he becomes silent again, and lets 
the storm— ‘if storm there be — ^pass over his head. 

He has the gift of happy phrasing, summing up a whole situation, 
or crystallising on opinion. When at the time of the Fashoda affair 
the English ambassador came to call on him, very likely with an 
ultimatum in his pocket, which would have spoiled everything, the 
Minister forestalled him with a phrase. ** Tou may count on my 
good will,’^ said he, ** provided yon don’t ask impossibilities.’^ 8ir 
Edmimd Monson saw that there were ** impossibilities,” and that 
the immediate recall of Marchand was one of them. It would be 
demanding satisfaction of a sort wl^ch no French Minister could 
consent to give. More lately, during the Morocco affair, the Minister 
made it perfectly clear that France was not meditating any aggression 
against that country ; but he mentioned tlie “ singular interest ” with 
which she was compelled by the force of circumstance to watcli every- 
thing that went on there. And everybody understood that that ono 
term was equivalent to saying that she would never suffer the estab- 
lishment of a rival power in Morocco. M. Dclcoss^’s diplomatic 
documents are full of expressions of this sort. 

These notes will give us some idea of the invaluable qualities of 
M. Delcasse. We know him to be extremely able, because limited 
in his ability — a stubborn and deliberate worker — a writer and orator, 
brief, precise, and to the point — a man of immense discretion and few 
words, who knows how to keep liis’resolutions to himself, os well as 
the secrets confided to him, long as he considers it advantageous to 
keep them. Onalast characteristic outlines his physiognomy. M. 
Delcass^ is an independent in every sense of the term, licnee his 
high views and fine breadth of charaetor. It is ibmarkable, his 
periistent refusal to pledge himself to any,“ groupe,^* In the French 
Parliament parties are not always very elqorly defined ; but tlio 
groupen ” are. A new deputy inscribes himself as a member of tbo 
Union of the Eight,” or the “ Eo'lical Left,” or the “ Socialist 
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grouped' or the “ Left Progressives," and so on. When he hedame 
de]guty M. Delcassd energeticaHy refused to he member of any* ol 
these “ groupes,^* He was a Itepublican pure and simple, and reserved 
his liberty to vote aooording to his consdienoe, and independently of 
anybody else. 

He has always followed this line of oondnot. He became Mhnster 
of Porei^ Affairs on the 28th of June, 1898 ; since then the leader* 
ship of the Cabinet has changed three times. M. Brisson, M. Charles 
Dupuy, and M. Waldeok-Bousseau in turn brought a different principle 
toJ{sar*on homb policy. M. Brisson tried to balance the Badicali 
andthe Moderates ; M. Charles Dupuy was avowedly a Moderate ; 
M. Waldpch-l^usseau looked for support to the Badioals and even 
the Socialists. 

A politician who set his personal interests before those of the 
commonwealth would never have behaved as M. Deloassd did in those 
circumstances. For he would have dreaded making enemies for himself 
in fJl camps ; no doubt Delcasse made some. In any case the Moderates 
and the Conservatives owed him a great grudge for the enormous 
prestige which, through his success, attached to the Waldeck-Bousseau 
Cabinet whose home policy exasperated them. 

But such calculations as those were absolutely foreign to the mind 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. To increase the prestige of 
France abroad ; to conclude advantageous negotiations ; to foresee 
grave contingencies; to avoid useless conflicts; in a word to steer 
among so many dangerous reefs with the greatest safety to his 
country — ^this was M. Delcasse’s single aim. Provided he accomplished 
it, he cared litt^s under what Ministerial label he did so. This free 
soul has never been the slave of any political programme, and shades 
of parliamentary opinion escape it. He sees nothing but the good 
of France, and considers himrelf happy if he can only benefit his 
country by his devotion. 


III. 

From these few notes we may conclude that M, Delcass^ is one of 
the most accomplished statesmen of the Third Bepublic, and that he 
will figure finely beside the men who have served it best — such men 
us Thiers, Gambetta, Carnot, Ferry. It would be interestihg to 
know what will be the end of this fine career. Assuredly, as far as 
temperament goes, politicid /ifcsse, diplomatic science and estaUi^ed 
relationB, such a man would admirably fulfil the functions of Head of 
the State. As regards foreign affairs he has splendid ability and 
genuine prestige ; on the other hand, by his independpuce an^ 
neutrality he is perfectly fitled for the r6Ie of arbitrator between 
parties, which is the most unportant. branch of the President of the 
Republic's home policy. 
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Yet one wonders whether M. Deloasa^ would not serve his oonntiy 
stiH more usefully as the Head of* the Gkivemment. Anxious to 
confine hi ms el f to his special subject, he has never had occasion to 
publish any programme of 'home policy. But it is more than likely 
that he has one, and that he has provided for eventualitieB which 
might any day lead President Loubet to entrust him with a^nandate 
to lorm a Cabinet. M. DeloaB84*s policy as Premier would oertainly 
be very chaiaoteiistio. Though a member of the same Cabinet as 
such a Socialist as M. Millerand, who, moreover, Imppens to have 
been his playmate, M. Deloas84 has never shown any 'ieauing 
towards socialist solutiQns, which have always something utopian ana 
impracticable about them. Yeiy probably, having seem already on 
his own account the enormous advantages of ministerial stability, and 
the grave results which follow from the absence of it, he would try to 
realise this desirable end by different means. 

Ih any case, whatever high post may await him in the future, we 
may be sure that M. Delcassd will fill it in a fashion which, if it adds 
nothing to his glory, will at least add to the esteem in which he is at 
present regarded by Buropean sov^eigns and their ministers, and by 
the most enlightened section of public opinion all over the world. 

PlERRS DK COUBERTIN. 
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The rise and progress of self-helping co-operation will probably be 
regarded in the future as a most remarkable industrial feature of 
Yietorian era. Many whom public report has made familiar with 
^the term Go-operation may be interested in knowing something of its 
inner histoiy, the incidents and yicissitudes of its career in the 
struggles between principle and commercialism to which all prosperous 
enterprises are liable. 

The original object of co-operation was the eleyation of Labour by 
self help, which neither menaces public interests, nor unsettles society, 
nor seeks advancement by charity. Its aim was to increase the income 
of working people as conditions of industrial honesty, intelligenco 
and independence. The Earl of Windulsea in his Presidential 
Address at the Woolwich Co-operative Congress (1896) said : “ His 
sympathies were entirely with the Producer, and better conditions of 
life for him ought not to be conferred as a favour but as a rirjht.^* 
Very few are willing to concede anything to industry which it is not 
able to extort. It is the object of higher co-operation to endow 
labour with this right without necessitating the peril of conflict or 
engendering the ill blood of resentment 

The two divisions of co-operation are Distributive and Productive. 
Distribution moves on a lower level than production. Participation 
in the profit of the store enables the worker’s income to go further, 
but participation in the worktop increases his income. Higher 
co-operation applies the principle to life as well as to commerce — to 
character as well as to industry. Co-operation is an old term used in 
later days in a new sense. In its old sense it first meant union to gain 
strength for any purpose — it might be for the plunder or destruction of 
others for whidi purpose it is still largely employed. An American 
instance of its n^aning is, when the son of an undertaker marries the 
daughter of a doctor with the view of increasing the business. In 
the new ^ense it means union for individual good compatibly with the 
good of others. It is an old illustration of Gibbon Wakefield’s that 
two hounds running together will run down more hares than four 
hounds running separately, hut these hounds run down the hares for 
their masters. In the new sense the co-operators run do^n the hares 
for themselves, or a reasonable number of them. They do not purpose 
to ^0 all the hares caught, as the ordinary employer does. Where 
capital and labour join in the chase a number of hares, equivalent to 

VOL. LXXt. N.S. • G 
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its zieks, fall in equity to capitcd. Equity claims for industry 
a pprtion of jointly-made profit for Jabour — not as a gift, but as a 
rigbt. For in equity, if he whose labour makes capital profitable has 
no right to a share of what he has toiled to produce, no man has a 
right to anything : for there can be no greater or stronger title to 
wealthy thcui having earned it. Equity in industry is the cardinal 
prinriple higher co-operation seeks to establish. 

irtrofit-sharing in the sense of patronage is not new ; but profit- 
sharing as the right of labour is new. Those who do not understand 
the difference between a gift — ^which may be withheld, hnd a <rightq- 
which is absolute — call profit-sharing “ bonus,” which means charily. 
Yet charity, however kindly meant, implies patronage in, the giver, 
and abjeotness in the receiver. The only sense in which charity is 
noble in its essence, and free from misgiving in the recipient, is when 
it is accorded as an act of reparation for defect of nature, for social 
injustice, or unrequited public service. Wages are commonly called 
“ ^e workman’s share of profits,” which it would be — ^if he did as 
little as the capitalist in producing gain. In fact, labour is the 
natural partner of capital. Without the nourishment of labour, 
capital dies. The joint gain should, in fairness, be shared in some 
proportion between them — or labour becomes indiffereut, sullen and 
disaffected. 

John Stuart Mill held that ** to work at the bidding of others and 
for the profit of another without any interest in the work . . . would 
never be a satisfactory state of things to human beings of educated 
intelligence, who have ceased to think themselves natural!/ inferior 
to those whom they serve.” \ 

Only within the past four years has any authoritative explana- 
tion been given of what is meant by participation. The International 
Oo-operative Congress at Delft (1897) agreed upon a definition of 
profit-sharing which received the concurrence of the best known 
advocates of participation on the Continent and in America, whicli 
aaid ; “ By a * share ’ in profits is meant a sum paid to an employe 
in addition to his wages, out of the profits, and the amount of which 
is dependent on the amount of those profits. 

“ A share allotted to employes in a profit-sharing scheme is part 
of the actual net balance of gain realised by the financial operations 
of the undertaking in relation to which the scheme exists. 

“ The 'money received by* the worker in a profit-sharing scheme is 
strictly in consideration of wo:^k done by him. 

It is deemed essential that the share of profit agr^d upon should 
be fixed in advance [for the security of the worker, who else would 
lack the infipiiation of knowledge and iconfidenoe]. But it is not 
necessaxy that he should know the details of the business.” 

“Co-partnership” — a term introduced by Mr, Edward Owen 
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Greening — was defined as a system under wliich the actual em- 
ployes of any busmess have' in right of their labour a substantial 
shore, fixed in advance, in the profits thereof, and in which they have 
also an efi^ective diare in the capital, control and rej^nsibHities.’’ 

Co-partnership extends participation in the co-operative store and 
•co-opq^tive workshop — ^to manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prises. To what business it is applicable, or by what varying devices 
it may be carried out, depends upon the conditions of the bueaness 
and the good^sense and just judgment of the employer. EEad wages 
Jb^^opt pdce with gains, the question of profit-sharing would lie sleep- 
ing. In equity the standard of wages for labour might be half as 
mudi as a genUeman would require for doing the same work. This 
would be complimentary to the gentleman and satisfactory to the 
workman. 

The majority of workmen have skill and goodwill to sell, which 
employers do not think worth buying. Profit-sharing buys it at a 
small price and gains largely by it. That is the business defence of 
it, as Mr. GFeorge Livesey has proved more conspicuously than any 
other English employer. 

Some who know nothing about it call profit-sharing ** sentimen- 
tal,’* ignorant that just ** sentiment ” is but the conscience of the 
future. Business duty to-day was sentiment a few years ago. It 
is not by politicians, nor ecclesiastics, nor journalists — valuable as 
their aid may be — ^that peace will come to reign between labour and 
capital.^ Employers alone are llie good or evil magicians of industry. 
They alone can clear the jungles of our cities of the wild beasts 
whom industrial despair has bred there. How is it that in every 
family manual labour is viewed with shame or distaste ? It is be- 
cause in the pursuit of honest industry hope is dead, and nothing is 
certain save the badge of inferiorify. In America I was shown 

Starvation Mountain,” up which a powerful tribe had driven their 
adversaries, and sat round the base until all upon the mountain wore 
starved to death. Capital can do this by labour, as we have often 
seen, and may see again ; and, be it owned, labour is not averse to 
doing the same thing to capital. This war of savages might be 
prevented in the future should equitable participation enter the 
understanding of employers. 

The idea of labour participating in profits is little more than a 
century old. Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford [1717-1797], was the 
first public man in modern English politics to recognise that lAbour 
had any rights.* 

1^0 known seed of productive co-operation appears to have sprgng 
up in England before 1777, when some working tailors in Birming- 
ham engaged in a strike, invented a co-operative workshop. In 1794, 
when the French Revolution began to spread alarm among the 
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Engjisli goyeming olasses. Bishop Barrington, who had real sympathy 
ior the people, established the first recorded co-operatiye store in 
Mongewell,' Oxfordshire. Hei. supplied the stock, and a pauper store* 
keeper, at a salary of one shilling a week, conducted the business. 
Afterwards seyeral industrial enterprises were undertaken, Count 
Bomfo:^ being a fertile instigator. A society was established, to 
whicR King George the Third subscribed fifty guineas a year. Its 
aim was increasing the comforts and bettering the conditions of tho 
poor,” by cheaper and better food and improved employment^ This 
movement had public policy to commend it. The working class,*tC' 
whom the State had to look for soldiers, were stunted in growth by 
protracted labour and insufficient food, and were becoming'uHable to 
bear arms. Gentlemen were more inclined to pay for substitutes 
than to enter the ranks. This society for the better treatment of the 
poor lasted till the close of the war between England and France. 
In their workshops the capital was supplied without interest, and 
the profits were given to the workers. Of course the founders kept 
control of the works, and the discipline of the workers was in tho 
hands of the Church. Thus in 1797 profit-sharing, in principle, was 
recognised in England, though it amounted to no more than co- 
operation by patronage. 

In tho same spirit a working people’s store was i»rovided b}’ Robert 
Owen, in his mills at New Lanark, which gave the workers a better 
quality of food than was to be foujid in the town, and at lower 
prices. Thus their taste was educated, and as their provisions were 
paid for out of their wages, they were kept clear qf credit and 
debt. A large portion of the profits made in Owen% mills was 
devoted to the instruction and recreation of the working people. No 
workmen before or since have anywhere been so well treated. In 
later years this splendid x>oliGy caused co-operation to be regarded as 
a new Religion of Industry. This was philanthropic, not self-helping, 
co-operation, but it led the way to it. Persons of ardent minds, like 
poets, see what is not present to others, in things before them. So in 
industry, a new hope enlarges the vision and is a gain — if reason 
inspires the conditions whereby it can be realised. 

It was natural to think that the policy of New lianark might be 
usefully extended to the State, and thus Mr. Owen, before Lassalle 
was bom, became the advocate of the State establishing Industrial 
cities. When it was foimd that the Government did not adopt the 
project an appeal was made to the people, who began to form stores 
and workshops for themselves, the object being to devote tho profits 
to sstablishhig communities, in which alL the gains would accrue to 
the residents. Thus commenced the alliange between the store and 
the workshop — ^the early ideal of higher co-operation, which during 
(1) See SelfStlp 100 Ftarf jif, Sonnenacbein. 
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three generations has been cherii^ed by its best informed adherents. 
f*rom 1820 to 1830 enthusiasm was mostly for produotive co-opera- 
tion. By the year 1830 as many as 300 assooiationB of industry and 
trade existed in Great Britain, which held seyeral Congresses. But 
the law gave no protection for the societies’ funds. They ceuld be 
robbed? with impunity by knaves — always more abundant th^ is 
necessary. Distrust thus generated, enfeebled and destroyed many 
stores, and by 1840 they had largely disappeared. Tet attempts 
weTO m%de to*found industrial communities which had become the 
ithpassioned form of higher co-operation. The attempts did not 
succeed.^ Inexperience, eccentricity, unfitness of persons admitted, 
cupidity on the part of some and insufficiency of capital, led to loss 
of money and to loss of enthusiasm. 

In 1844 a new development of co-operation was established in 
Bochdale, where it was proposed that the profits of the store should 
be divided among the members in proportion to their purchases, and 
that shareholders who formerly had the sole right of profit, should 
receive 5 per cent, interest only. This was the cardinal innovation which 
gave vitality to the co-operative movement, as every purchaser had 
an interest in the store as well as the stockholder. This project of 
reviving interest in co-operation and attracting laggard customers, 
brought hilarious ridicule on those who believed in it. 

When the device of taking the purchaser into partnership was 
made known, all the ravens of economical science flapped their 
foreboding wings over Toad Lane, where the store stood. ** As no 
store made profits, how ” it was asked, ** con profits be divided when 
there are none ? * llow can the proposal to share nothing excite 
popular interest or bring profits into existence ? ” Nevertheless 
it did.^ 

In 1857, thirteen years later, the History” of the Bochdale Society, 
by the present writer (first commenced in the Daili/ Acirs), was 
published, and afterwards translated four times into French, thrice 
into Italian and into Spanish, German, Hungarian, Finnish and 
other European languages. It caused within two years of its 
appearance the formation of 250 co-operative societies in LAncashire 
and Yorkshire,® '8diich have since grown throughout Great Britain 
to more than 1,700. 

How mbch this co-operative avidity contrasts with the intimidat- 
ing predictions of its impossibility, which so long assailed the harm- 
less innovators ! ^ All sorts of sad-eyed monitors filled the public ear 

(1) A new ordor of political eooaomiato have arisen since that daj. * John Stiftri 
Mill, Frofessors Fawcett, Mars^ll, Rogers, Newman, Foxwcll, Bonar, appland what 
their predecessors disparaged. 

(2) Mr. William Cooper, ooxresponding secretary of the Rochdale Society, gave this 
inform \tion in a letter to the Daily A^eiet the time. 
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iidtlif mmings after their kind. None doubted that all snob unde^ 
takings were oontraxy to human nature. Philoaopbers thought 
them fatuous; economists ignorant; politicians dan^rous; priests 
immoral, and all agreed they were ridiculous if not criminal. 

Onlj^working people who had no conventional character ^ lose, 
adventured into t>>ia untrodden path of social improvement. Yfh&ik 
Lafe Insurance was commenced by the Hand-in-Hand society, it 
was regarded as the wild craze of a few hopeless thecwists. Was it 
conceivable that long-living, sane men, would pay premiums ta be 
reaped by the glutton and the drunkard, who shorten their days by 
reckless self -gratification and who would receive as much as those 
who lived and paid premiums a generation longer ? The temperate 
and prudent had to keep up their payments thirty or forty years 
after the lucky sensualists were dead. The whole plan was counted 
an insidious scheme for the encouragement and endowment of vice : 
as the first effect of these provident societies was to give encourage- 
ment to the improvident. Life insurance was open to all thceo 
objections, yet Insurance Offices have become universal, and philoso- 
phers and saints alike put their trust in them. The device of co- 
operation was never so absurd — it rewarded only industry and 
thrift, hut was treated worse by the superior people, who deigned to 
notice it. 

The Itochdale Society grew marvellously in a few years. The 
profit of the store — which made* none in 1844 — in 1870 was 
£50,668. Its principle, which gave it ascendancy, w^as participa- 
tion of profit in the store according to purchases, j^nd In the work- 
shop, according to wages earned. Labour, of baud or brain, was 
regarded as being as much entitled to interest as capital, which did 
not exert itself but merely lent itself. Before the division of profits 
was made, 2 j per cent, was accorded for instruction in equity. Those 
and kindled features came to be known as the “ Bochdalo System,'' and 
its twenty- eight originators as the “ rioncers." This recognition of 
labour and trade, os participants in profit, furnished proof that 
higher co-operation was financially sound. "Where this priiicijile 
lapses co-operation descends to a lower stage, a mepner fortune, and 
a narrower interest. 

The policy of the Pioneers in saving their gains gave store 
members control of capital,* by which they have been able to buy 
froehold land, erect stores, and build houses for their members. 
This policy has given permanence and oi)ulence ‘to co-operation. 
Lyking thjs device of thrift on the Continent (save in Holland) the 
stores are mainly hand-to-mouth stores. * This is so in Franco, Italy, 
Germany, and even in America. 

True to their objects the Rochdale innovators called themselves tlio 
“ Equitable Pioneers.” As soon as they were able they commenced 
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a large spinning mill, and for some years the workers participated 
in* the profits. After a time outside diareholdeia multiplied, who 
cored nothing for the equity of oo-opexation, and when they hecame 
the majority, they arrested profii-diaring and oonverted the tnill into 
a oapitalist joint stock company — ^mubh to the generous regret of 
John Bright, a resident of the town. When he heard of the adyerse 
decision he urged that the question be put agam, and had it Ibeen 
done, under the influence of his wish, and a canvass of the large 
number ^of absentees from the filial voting, it might have been 
fHverscd. The Pioneers were defeated, but they won an impensh- 
able distinction — that of saying what they meant and carrying out 
in practice* what they said. 

In 1854, ten years after the commencement of the store, the idea 
of establishing a wholesale Buying Society began to be entertained 
for the third time. The first time it was by Lady Noel Byron at 
Liverpool, 1830 ; the second by Mr. E. Y. Neale and friends, in 
London, 1850. Go-operators promised just measure and pure com- 
modities. Honesty in quantity was in their power, but purity was 
not, without means of choice in the markets. In those days (1854) 
each store had its own buyer, when several of them met in the same 
market each bidding against the other for the same commodity, and 
thereby putting up the price against themselves. They soon saw it 
would be more economical and co-operative to send one person to 
buy for the whole of them. Eventually a Wholesale Agency waa 
formally* established to purchase provisions in the best market and 
of the best qi^ality to be had for ready money — to be distributed to 
stores, who wore td receive two-thirds of any profits accruing. In 1864, 
the year of the commencement of this society, its purchases fur the 
stores did not amount to £52,000. In 1896 they exceeded £14,000,000, 
and would have been greater had not commercialism superseded 
co-operation in the management. It W'os thought that greater profit 
would accrue from the Agency manufacturing what it supplied. 
Tliero were serious objections to this, sinoe its tendency was to arrest 
the initiative activity of groups of workers, who would improve theiT 
position and character by the education in responsibility, control and 
participation. Biit when this Agency sought to become sole initiator 
of all undertakings, workers would have no higher rank than- hired 
hands, shbuld participation be withheld from them. 

Eor a time the Bochdale spirit prevailed in the Agency’s workshops, 
and profits were shared with the workers. Then the commercial spirit, 
or some other spirit — it certainly was not tha co-operative spirit— » 
obtained ascendency, and participation in profit was d&coutinued. 
An unforeseen thing had occurred. Working men who had them- 
selves oft and reasonably oomplained of inadequate remuneration— 
when they ^ame to control co-opeijfitive business — denied participation 
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iu profit to others of their own class, and did by their fellow-workers 
as tBeir capitalistic employers had done to them. 

Capitalism when it becomes an end soon learns to consider princi- 
ple a sentimental impediment to success, and counts it smartness/’ 
or, good business” some call it, to take advantage of others — the 
oontraijr of the co-operative way. By taking the profits of the 
workshop from the men and giving them to the stores custom, it 
was thought, would be increased. Principle was dead then. The 
store directors in their turn, lacking co-operative conscience, or not 
understanding what was being done, accepted the spoil of the work- 
shop and distributed it among their members, who thus gained about 
2 Ad. each, and each worker was deprived every year of 10s. or 
more, of profit which his labour was computed to have earned for 
liim.^ The Buying Agency commencing to manufacture discouraged 
the formation of workshops. Its agents decried them — belittled 
them — and even wrote books to prove that they could not succeed. 
Thus it came to pass that the original aim of the movement — ^to 
raise the workers as a class, came to be frustrated within its own 
borders ; obliterating the distinction of the movement — which wns 
to extend to labour a profit reaping career. But for this England 
liad ere now become a landmark of prosperous self-helping industry . 
Encouragers of the policy described have been Socialists, who insidi- 
ously creep about the movement. They are against co-operative 
self-help, which renders State help unnecessary. They hold profit 
to be unphilosophical since, when the State — in centuries to come — 
shall provide all men need, profit wrill be obsolete. In the meantime 
those who might save themselves will perish. A trve asl^ociation with 
£14,000,000 a year to expend has a groat field before it — with all 
the markets of the world to knowr — ^having to provide an army of 
buyers with special knowledge and co-operative conscience, instructed 
to give the preference (quality and price being equal) to those pro- 
ducers whose workpeople are equitablj’’ paid. Had the Buying 
Society confined itself to buying it had had enough to do — as useful- 
ness and distinction lay there — ^beyond anytbing mere commercialism 
has ever set itself to attain. Distributive agency is in itself so 
useful aud indispensable that it is well able to s^aud on its own 
merits and in its own sphere. To describe is not to defame, unless 
points of excellence are kept out of view. Therefore let it bo said 
that the English wholesale, as employers, set a good example in other 
respects to capitalist firms. In its factories the w'orkers are treated 
better than hired workmen usually are. Their workrooms are healthy. 
Tr^e UnioiL wages are paid, the hours of labour are shorter than is 
common, aud fair recreation is generally accorded to the hands ; but 

(1) For many eloquent speeclies of late, Hpeciftcallj protentin^ against this course, 
all irorkers arc under obligation to Karl Grey and Dr. Wostcoti, Biidifip of Durham. 
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tlie profit of their labour is taken from them as has been said, and 
given, strange to say, to somebody else who has not earned it. 
The share due to the bootmaker at ij^ioester or Heidanondwike, or 
the soapmaker at Irlam, is given to a member of a Southampton or 
a Perth store, who never made a boot or a pound of soap in his life. 

Before the days of the Manchester Buying Society, and fbr some 
time after it commenced, there was unity in the co-operative move- 
ment. It was one in principle, one in aim, one in enthusiasm, one in 
practice, in st^re and workshop. When that society separated itself 
i^m th^ cause of labour, and limited co-operation to distribution, and 
capitalistic manufacturing, the effect was division. So far as respects 
goods, nob made by itself, it aids participating workshops by selling 
their productions. Nevertheless it mutilated the edifice of the 
original movement. 

Many naturally ask, “ How is it that the Wholesale, which is but 
one society in a Union of a thousand societies, has come to domi- 
nate them all, and while asking the Union to be loyal to the 
'Wholesale, is openly disloyal to the Congress of the Union ? ** 
There are many answers. Appropriating the profits of the work- 
shops and giving them to the stores, gives the one society ascend- 
ency. It controls the Bank (which hofds the savings of the stores), 
instead of the Bank being under the independent control of the 
Union. It has thus the patronage of the movement in its hands. 
The Wholesale can personally infiuence officers of the stores, who are 
weekly Jn contact with it, for buying purposes. It can give situa- 
tions to sons, and daughters of co-operators whose parents naturally 
take sides ^ith athe Wholesale. Directors are sent on pleasant 
journeys to foreign countries on buying and other deputations. 
The executive of the Union is located at Manchester, where the 
commercial spirit is little co-operative. Wholesale officers attend as 
part of their business at meetings of the branches. Thus, and in 
many other ways, an anti-participation sentiment is cultivated in 
the stores. Had these influences been employed in like manner on 
behalf of labour, workshops would have grown with the stores, and 
a noble federated unity would have prevailed. For so small a 
bribe — less thaR threepence each member, which Judas would have 
rejected — ^the stores have been annexed, os it were, to one society ; 
their independence has ceased ; they have become powerless in Con- 
gress to enforce their will They have subjected themselveB to the 
mastership of their own servants. The delegates of shareholders 
in the Wholesale are the only persons having official power to alter 
this. 

Let not this contention as to policy efface the sense of the amazing 
growth of the movement to which distribution has contributed. The 
position of the co-operative movement (Dec., 1899) was as follows: — 
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. Number of Societies 
„ Members 
Shares . . • 

Sales . • • 

Profits . . • 

^luvcstmcnt . . 


. , 1,729,070 

. . .£21,381,527 

. . j;(:0,935,0(K> 

. . £7,913,272 

. . £*13, 469, 389 


Deducting the Supply Associations~~oompaTatiyely few and mostly 
conducted by gentlemen — the aboye summaiy represents the actiyity 
and capacity not supposed to exist among the peopl^. which (not- 
withstanding the limitation of principle described) is a triumph* of 
self-helping working-class co-operation. 

The rectidcation of policy is only an affair of time and reason. 
The question grows in interest and influence eyery year. The yindi- 
cation of principle would haye commenced earlier had not those in 
fayour of it been unwilling to belieyo that the cause of labour was 
actually and intentionally abandoned. For years they made motions 
in sucoessiye Congresses which were carried with acclaim. Tho “ half 
moyement’* men declared they were in favour of proflt-sharing, 
which deterred many who wished to belieye it from taking orga- 
nised steps to re-establish participation in the movement. 

Thus were lost twenty yesups, while the absence of societies, which 
might haye existed, became cited as proof of their impossibility. 
Fatal are the arts of beguilement ! The professed friendliness to 
participation was as barren as the desert of Oiudurman, and at last 
it came to be perceived that a new i)arty had crept into . the co- 
operative ranks, who were in favour of proflt-sharing, provided U icaa 
not to be carried out. At the Doyal Commission on Lialour tho 
Chairman of the Manchester Wholesale, in answer to a question, 
whether in the workshops he represented, participation in profit was 
recognised, said, No, it was not good business.” At tho London 
International Congress, 1895, participation was ailirmed as a cardinal 
principle, when the appointed representative of the Wliolesale Society 
at once announced, that if it were attempted to pledge tliat body to 
the principle he would vrithdraw from the Congress. Therefore the 
friends of participation have taken their own affairs into their own 
hands. Though each party stands on separate platforms, there is no 
antagonism to the store. The workshop aids it, since it increases 
the income of the household, which means increased purchasing 
power at the stores. Separateness is not hostility. The stores are 
founded on participation, which the workshop party maintain. In 
co-operation, as in other human questions, there ier a difference of 
opiipon as *10 policy, but each believing that the other acts os he 
conceives for the best, personal unfriendliness does not arise. 
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Neither indifference nor hostility kill a principle which has entered 
into the heart of industiy. Co-operation came into the world with a 
message to Labour in its mouth. To successive generatiops it is 
deliverod with more precision and in a stronger voice. At length its 
watchword begins to be heard in the echoes of the world. If was 
participation which from the first inspired co-operation, and endowed 
it with {vfutmK). One who speaks with the authority of experience 
lately said : After careful consideration he had come to the con- 
clusion that employers must look forward to partnenJiip with the 
employed It was in that sense that he regarded profit-sharing, which 
was strpplcmentari/ to wages, favourably.”^ 

Let no one think, because a principle is true and useful, it will bo 
soon or largely accepted. It has to bo shown to be true in practic^o, 
and conducive to public interests long before it commands assent. 

Distribution (of the co-operative kind) is no mean undertaking. It 
means knowing what to buy, the quality of what is purchased, where 
and when to buy it advantageously — getting it economically conveyed 
to consumers — finding out where they li^, and giving them inducing 
reasons for becoming customers, with the good faith and courtesy 
which retains them. 

Production (as respects co-operative workshops) requires a wider 
range of view and larger powers. Besides knowledge of material, of 
times alid conditions of purchase, and methods of economical manu- 
facture. Larger capital than distribution needs is necessary as a rule 
in production. Calculation of markets and their fluctuations have to 
be made. Longer periods of losses occur, necessitating intelligent 
patience, klore workers have to be employed, and the difficulties of 
just administration demand high qualities of wise and genial super- 
vision. The simplicity of ready-money business is less possible. 
Great sagacity is needed in giving credit, and good book-keeping is 
indispensable. Bespect and sympathy for workers; the art of 
eliciting their talent, ^ill, and goodwill; educating them iu 
responsibility and recognising their right of equitable participation 
in gains, are but examples of the higher qualities required in con- 
ducting co-operative workshops. Besides a hatred of indebtedness, 
personal* good faith — not only a sense* of equity but a love of it — 
interest in the elevation of each worker, and of the workers as a olass 
— ^the absence jof jealousy among workers at seeing managers and 
comrades of skill, better remimerated than themsdves, are qualities 
indispensable, if labour is to have repute and honour, prosperity vmd 
preference. • 

(l) George Livesoj, CAambtr of Commtrto Journal, Januorj, iSOS. Speech at the 
Trooadero. • « 
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One reason of tbe failure of co-operative workdiops fifty years ago, 
waslhe low state of intelligenoe among Labour men. Now they a!fe 
better informed and better fitted for the work of self-help. Another 
reason was that formerly money was lent to workmen to oommenoe 
workshops with, and there was not the same care in its use as would 
have been exercised had the money been their own. Now, in every 
undertaking those who are to profit by it, are required to subsoribe 
themselves a substantial portion of it, as security for what they may 
borrow, » 

It is the co-operative way to explain, not complain, when a right 
principle is deflected the wrong way, and to take steps to restore it to 
the right way. Eighteen years ago (1883) co-operators' caHng for 
higher results established a Labour Association and a Federation of 
Co-operative workshops, whose organ is Labour Co-partnvrship (now 
in its ninth year), the first English journal, officially or otherwise, 
representing the right of industry to a share of profit. 

Of co-operative manufacturing societies, that of Ilebden Bridge 
stands in the first place, with a record of thirty years. Its rule 
is that no worker’s profit shall be withdrawn until he holds at least 
£20 shares in the society. The progress of the society is thus set 
forth : — 


Tv’ar. 

Moinlicm. 

CApituI 

Sh.inv 

lioa:!. 

Ke-iorvi . 


Trofit*. 

1870 

. 95 

£83 

£3 

— 

£5.5 

£3 

1895 

797 

2.5,845 

0,771* 

£3,859 

43,509 

5,185 

1890 

. 822 

20,417 

0,471 

3,937 

40,(>4G 

4,774 

19(Ki 





40,93:1 

3,704 


In this Society the workers are not eligible for committee, although 
they may vote in their election. The origin of this rule seems to 
be that in the early days of the Society the proportion of shore 
capital held by the workers "was veiy small, being, in fact, only one per 
cent, of the whole. 

This society of Fustian Cutters is a romantic instance of self-help 
in production. Its first capital was raised in threepenny' contributions 
by workers in the tovm. The society transformed a mill (which 
capitalists had deserted, unable to make profit in it) into noble 
workshops. The members now' owm a lake of scenic beauty, which 
cost them £5,000, whose water gives superiority to fustian produc- 
tions as the waters of Burton do to Bass’s ales ; os the* clay of 
Blaydon Bum does to Cowcn’s famous fire bricks. The Ilebden 
Bridge Nutclough Works employ 331 workers, all of whom are 
members or shareholders having a vote, and holding, *ou an average, 
£26kper worker in share and loan capital.* 

Next in order of age and interest is* the Loicesicr Hosiery 
Society, which has hod a career of nearly twenty-six years. The 
resolute hosiers began in a cottage with a capital of £30. Now they 
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oooupy an imposing factory and mill. I am more sanguine than a 
wsU-oonducted person ought to he, yet when I saw the early 
oulties of this society, it seemed that th^ members had a long day of 
little things before them. I never doubted their courage, but their 
success was the faintest star in the horizon of industry. The follow- 
ing fi^kires are luminous with the light of progress. The next 
table shows it. Their trade in 1900 exceeded £70,000 : — • 


Tear. Trade. 


• 

ist yeaiv-1877 

• 

• 

£1,000 


Tout. 

numberB. 

Capital. 

Share. liOan. 

Bemrre. 

Trade. 

Profita. 

1891 

• . 260 

i:6,416 

£7,978 

£660 

£21,172 

£628 

180(> 

660 

18,008 

12,327 

1,450 

48,885 

2,802 

1897 

729 

27,834 

19,960 

1,800 

53,594 

3,139 


Lake the Hebden Bridge Society the Hosiery Society formerly had 
a rule which prevented a worker from being elected on the committee. 
This has now been altered, and two employees are eligible. 

The Equity Brand Boot and Shoe firm, also of Leicester, was 
commenced (1887) by a few workmen of the Wholesale Sodety, 
which had declared itself unable to introduce profit-sharing in their 
works. These discerning workmen were* resolved to tiy whether it 
was not possible to them. With little money, a small room, only 
three or four workers, they commenced business. The men employed 
now exceed 300, all of -whom arp shareholders. The following table 
shows the success of this society to 1897 ; — 


Teor. 

* Men^r*. 

Capital. 

Share. Loon. 

ISescrre, 

Trade. 

I'rofiti. 

1887 

220 

£420 

— 

£20 

£2,800 

£230 

189G 

1,070 

9,879 

£14,334 

881 

47,296 

2,484 

1897 

1,049 

10,364 

14,817 

990 

46,863 

1,874 


All the workers, adult males and females, pay to a Trade Union 
as members, but ask nothing from it, need nothing from it, nor take 
anything from it. Some time ago, when all other boot and shoe 
works in Leicester were closed on strike, the Equity Co-operative 
Workriiops were open and every one at work full time. They did 
not strike as the^ were their own masters ; they had no motive for 
striking against themselves, and the Trade Union did not ask them. 
In the Equity shops the hours of work ore only fifty a week, which 
private employers declare ruinous and distract the land by their 
combination to refuse it. The men have built themselves splendid 
workshops, abxmdantly lighted and so perfectly ventilated that (at a 
cost of £700) they have cool air in summer and warm in winter^at 
wUl. ^ * 

The history of the Havelock Boot and Shoe Works, of Kettering, 
is not less remarkable. It is the only productive society of this class 
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’which has a Personal Brand. From a beginning in which the courage 
exoSeded the capital, the society has grown in ten years as the follow- 
ing table shows. In 1900 their trade was £40,836 ; profits, £3,477 


Year. 

Mcmltor'4. 

Shuro. 

Capital. 

XiOan. 

Xcrom). 

Trade. 

Prollts. 

\^89 

• 208 

£1,032 

— 

— 

£3,588 

£328 

1895 

590 

4,217 

£2,776 

£517 

26,255 

2,rt>3 

• 1896 

. 651 

4,890 

3,786 

052 

29,204 

2,001 

1897 

. 700 

5,771 

4,765 

789 

32,924 

2,160 


The society has erected on freehold, land of their own a poble and 
picturesque pile of buildings, and are providing for extensIoSTs. 
After defraying all charges and allotting ample sums for deprecia- 
tion of buildings and machineiy, they divided (1897) profits in the 
following manner : — 


To Workers 

£403 

8 

6 being 1/9 in 

the £ on wages. 

,, Customers . 

416 

5 

7 „ 

7d. 

,, ,, trade. 

„ Committee . 

35 

0 

0 



„ Capital . 

58 

3 

9 „ 

9d. 

,, „ shares. 

„ Education Fund . 

20 

5 

0 



„ Provident Fund . 

52 

10 

0 




Leaving £o9 Oa. lid. to carry to Reserve. 


The aggTegate]diviaion6 of profits down to 1896 were as follows : — 


£ p. d. 

Reserve Fund 88<l 0 o 

Workers 4,282 0 o 

Committee . . . . • . . . 1,342 0 (' 

Customers 2,205 0 •<» 

^Dividend on Capital 1,316 10 0 

Educational Fund . •••..» 53^ 1(» 0 

* Provident Fund 1,000 0 0 

Special Service Fund 313 10 0 

Charitable and Propagandist Agencies . . 143 5 o 

Other Purposes 258 0 u 


Only fifteen participating workshops existed in 1883. This year 
(1901) 108 are in operation in the United Kingdom and Ireland. 
Earl Ghrey stated at Kettering that they maintained a higher standard 
of generous treatment to workers, and do more in other ways than 
the non-participating worktops. They providf. libraries, news 
TOomB, le^ure rooms, provident funds. Insides according participa- 
tion in profit. The financial progress of these soedeties during 
fourteen years is thus given* : — 

(1) Hie ** Reserve Fund*’ provides for the depreciation of machinery and fixtures, 

and other exigencies of bnsiness. The ** Provident Fund ** is a* provision sgainst ill* 
health, decay of strength, or other vicissitades of workers, and might be called a Mau- 
khfd Depreciation Fund. * 

(2) Detailed accounts of these societies, historic and finsneial, ly Thomas Blnndford 
and Henry Vivian, can be obtained fn»n the office of the Labour Association, 15, 
Southampton Row, Holborn, W.C. 
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1883. Ig03. 1887. 

Societiea ... 15 . 108 . 169 

. Sales . . • jfl60,751 . 292,688 . £2,714,346 

Capital • . . 103,436 . 639,884 . 1,180,906 

Profits . . • 9,031 . ' 67,663 . 137,606 

Losses ... 114 . 2,984 . 12,441 

Dividend on Wages . unknown . 8,283 . 16,^3 

The rise of the Siettering Clothing Society, the Oantei^JbiiTy 
Tanners, and numerous other societies haye stories as romantic and 
surprising as any told here, were there space for relating them. 

The ^PorkshopB erected in Leicester and Kettering are Industrial 
paradises, gay with light, spacious, fresh with ventilation, and labour 
radiant with the sense of ownership and profit ; none of them would 
own anything beyond wages had they remained hireling workers in 
mere capitalistic employ. 

In new societies paying a dividend on capital as well as interest, a 
stipulation is beginning to be made that when the property of the 
society afiEords the ordinary secinity for capital the interest upon it 
should not exceed 5 per cent. The dividend on custom, as a rule, 
need not be more than one-third of the profit accorded to labour. 
The main rule of division should be to secure to labour the largest 
possible dividend. It is the Labourer thaf most needs endowment that 
accumulated profits shall, in old age, give him competence without 
dependence upon the charity of individuals or the State. 

Not all at once do adherents understand that co-operation is self 
contained and self sustained, it has established itself by success, 
and has Ibe same right to a place in the commercial system as any 
other. It is not T]gifriendly to other interests because it maintains its 
own. Its rule is self defence, not defiance. Hence its preference to 
sell at market prices which, instead of underselling the shopkeeper, 
tends to keep up his prices. It does the same service to the manu- 
facturer. A true co-opei-ative journal advertises the business of 
others as well as its own. To refuse to do so is to boycott other 
tradesmen, which is the scandal of competition. Co-operation stands 
upon its own merits. 

1. Honesty in business though some disadvantage may come 

byit. , 

2. Care for purity in provisions and excellence in manufacture. 

3. S]^aring profits with purchaser and worker. 

4. In saving gams for purchasers teaching them thrift by 

creating a Profit Bank, where members draw money out 
who never put anything in from their own pockets. 

fi. In informing the purchaser of any defect knoim to yie 
vendor. 

6. Educating members in business and in principles of fraternity, 
thus elevating them as a nlauM, 
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are main points of distinctiveness. If the rule of informing 
pui^asers of defects in goods before sale was acted upon in com- 
petitive markets it would pui^an end to the business of half the shops 
in London and Paris. Co-partner^ip has, for many years, been 
succesij^ly practised at the Agrioultu^ and Hortioultural Associa- 
tion of Deptford and London, which engages in the manufacture of 
oil Sokes, seed selling, manures, and other commodities of the farm. 
The worktops are separately assessed, and the profits made in each 
department divided among those whose labour or thoi^ht has created 
them. The social and educational conveniences provided for* the 
working people made the Deptford Colony a community. 

In Parliament and the Press credit is often given to distribution 
under the impression that it was solving the problem of capital and 
labour. But as the Bishop of Durham has said, “ it does not touch 
that problem.” It is Productive co-operation alone which does that. 

Mr. E. O. Greening has proposed that Parliament should neither 
renew nor grant a monopoly, without stipulating that all excess of 
profit, beyond the amount tlie company is permitted to make for 
shareholders, shall be divided between the consumers and the workers 
employed. Tliis arrangement would prevent the necessity of 
municipalising public works, beyond the capacity of Town or County 
Councils to manage, and confer upon the people the advantages now 
sought for them by Socialistic agitation. In this way profit-sharing 
would retain individual action aud secure economy and public 
efiiciency. 

From the first co-operation had the dream of the higher life, and 
its steps to it were honesty in commerce and equity ni labour. Its 
ideal was Industrial cities self-devised, self-sustained under conditions 
in which it should be impossible to be depraved or poor. Co-operation 
is Socialism with the madness left out — the madness consisting in 
endeavouring to arrest all other movements until theirs is tried. Tho 
Brotherhood Trust Societies, with their practical thought, disinterested- 
ness and devotion — Labour Churches and the many enterprises of 
community life now increasing, all seek human betterment by the 
holy arts of service, reason and love. 

No doubt the Higher co-oj)eratioD, like Home^Bnle, requires (as 
Mr. Shaw, the Scotch Solicitor-General, said) a new sense — the sense 
of Justice to those not usually regarded as entitled to it. « 

It is too late now to declare that co-operative manufacturing is 
impossible to workmen. A generation ago storekeeping was ledared 
impossible to be conducted by working people. *The existence of 
thousands t>f stores, so conducted, refutei^ that prediction of incapacity. 
Co-partnership workshops now refute the, doleful prophets of evil 
omen. 

You never know how little attention any one has given to the 
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subject of participation, until yon bear the question, If worben 
sharo profits 'will they share losdteP’’ They always do it. 1C. 
Charles Bohert’s words ore * entirely condusiYe on this point. 

** Sharing in profit,” he says, ** was recognised as the right, not only 
of those who brought capital, but of those also who Imnght their 
labour. ^^The labourer shared in the ri^ as capital did; w the 
capitalist might be bankrupt, so the labourer ran daily risk of injury 
and of death.” ^Workers are the first to share losses. When hard 
times come the first thing, as a rule, the employer thinks of is not 
retrenching his*own expenditure, but reducing the wages of his 
workmen. 

The interest taken in the co-operatiTe question by distinguiriied 
thinkers, prclatioal and political, has always been from belief that its 
aspirations were higher than the till. The till is part of the moye- 
ment, hut only a part. 

In 1872 Mr. Walter Morrison, in a speedi to his constituents at 
Plymouth, said : ** There was a deeper principle than saying mon^ 
by co-operation, which has caused the working man to enter into the 
movement with such spirit as they have manifested from the first. 
This deeper principle is that it makes a working man a proprietor, 
and gives him a social equality^ which is one of the marked improve- 
inonts of our day.” Mr. Morrison’s O'wn friendliness to co-operation 
was founded on belief that its aim was not alone to make better 
mechanics or superior grocers, hut superior men. 

One merit of participation is tiiat it inspires workmen 'with higher 
aims. Mr. Buskin is of opinion that he who comes up to his own 
ideal of greatmss igust always have a very low standard of it in hia 
mind.” Even that standard leads onwards. It is no mean thing to 
incite a man to attain an ideal. Mr. Bright, who stood so high in 
public opinion, lamented how much his best efforts fell below bin 
own ideal. Eveiyhody knows that the workman’s standard of excel- 
lence is generally higher than his employer’s, who too often ha» 
shoddy in his soul. However, better a low standard than none at 
all. A low standard can he elevated, hut where there is none there 
is nothing to go upon. Participation means social equality in the 
social sense, and tjjat is a higher level than labour has yet readied. 

Moralists tell us that the ** secret of all true success is self-posses- 
sion,’’ hut, to possess something else as well as your self is a 
further advantage, and this is a higher standard for labour to dains 
and attain. 

Thoso who are loudest in their warning of the impossihility of 
workmen conducting workdiops ore middle-class mamdacturers, 
whose fathers were miners, dr weavers, or bootmakers, who worke^l 
in humble ways, but, have by sagadty, thrift and industiy raised 
themselves by the veiy qualities which their sons aver working men 
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•18 of displaying. Besides, the pardoipatmg workshop u 

to organise tha.n one on capitalist lines, heoanse : 

1. Strikes are unlikdy. * 

2. Workmen devise mere eoonomioal and ingenious methods 

than their masters ever knew. 

db They can save their direotors a good deal of thinking. 

4. They save oost in superintendence. * 

* 5. They are contented where oompetitiTe workmen are never 
satisfied. 

6. Co-partnership gives security to caj^tal and incieases the 
share coming to the employed. * * 

The failures of participating societies are few compared with the 
failures of oompetitive undertakings. WeU-devised plans are, from 
causes apart from principle, liable to Mlure, but the proportion in 
which wdl-devised co-operative assodations succeed is great Of 
every three oompetitive oompanies registered two become insolventp 
70 per cent, of all competidve oompanies floated smadi up, and only 
30 per oent become permanent 

Since oo-operatiYe workshops will be few amid the thousands of 
firms in whioh labour is hired, co-partnership aims to promote 
partioipatiQn between workmen and employers. 

A lavouxite argument against such partnerships is that, in Com 
Mills, for instanoe, where workmen are few and capital large, the men 
would be made rich in twelve months if all the profits were given to 
them.’^ No one asks that ail the profits shall be given to them. 
** All ” being too much is made a pretext for giving them none. 
Participation means only an equitable share for the workers. The 
same dividend paid on the wages of working millexs as is paid to the 
shareholders, would be satisfactory. Even m some co-operative work- 
diops capital often oarries off all the dividend. It has one dividend 
as interest which is fair, and another out of profits whidi is unfair — 
two dividends, while labour gets none, or at best only one, which is 
often too little to make it worth while to put skill and goodwill 
into work. 

In the Irish Bank Bill passed in June, 1808, there was a dauso 
providing ** that the profits shall be equally divided and that the 
residue shall go to the governor.” This is the Ordinary way with 
labofor. The profit it creates is aU equally divided with somebody 
else, and it is the residue*” only which goes to the worker. 

To prevent industry having too little, and allay the fear of its 
having too much, it has been proposed^ that the l^abour Association 
diould advocate the rule of 5 per cent, to capital and 10 per oent. to 
labour* Where the risk of capital is great a higher than 5 per cent, 
interest may rightfully be accorded. In like proportions labour would 
(1 ) By ft Preadent of tLc Lftbonr Aftnoifttloa. 
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have to take leas than 10 per cent, if lees was made, thofugh ite 
dividend would be liable to stop at 10 per cent., however much asoxe 
nught be realised hy oaptaL 

Xiodaire, Gh>dui, and other noble iifnovators in eodal industiy in 
France, have not been unregarded in England. Sucoessfnl instances 
of ind^trial partnenhip on their lines are not wanting. Mndleoige 
Thomson, of Woodhouse, Huddersfield, inquired by Mr. llu^j|dn'8 
practical philosc^hy, converted bis wooUon works (which never depart 
from its standard of genuineness) into an industrial partnership. 
'Eiyfi pes ceniS only is paid on capital — ^workmen are eii^ble on the 
board of management, and the time of working is only forfy-eight 
hours a jv^k— -which has caused no diminution in productian. This 
firm is a notable instance of co-partnerdiip and oon^L 

Anoiher instance is the South London Gas Company, under Mr. 
George livesey’s management, where profit-sharing has been intro- 
duced, and proq>eiity and good feeling prevail in place of ruinous 
etrikes and discontent. In the year 1896 the men received £17,000 as 
their portion of profit. They had taken £35,000 of shares in the 
Company and have invested £37,000 at 4 per cent. The gas is better, 
the consumers pay no more, the shareholders receive full dividends. 
Nothing comes out of the Company’s pocket. The workers made the 
profits they receive. 

Co-partnership is an inextinguishable instinct of co-operation, and 
every year finds more and more favour with Trade Unionists. 
Distinguished leaders among them have seen working men learn to 
depend ho more on the grocer, and it is as possible for them to do 
without the empl^er. Were ^e money spent on strikes spent on 
workshops, Trade Unions would soon own milHons, rince they would 
be gaining money instead of losing it. Unions are strong enough to 
make participation a condition of labour — had they the mind to. 
Public sentiment would be with them there. All markets would be 
open for the sale of their manufactures if they had workri&ops. 

Even now, numerous buyers prefer goods, the qualify being equal, 
which they know to be honestly made and in which the workers have 
an equitable share of the profits of their labour. 

Employers haye a natural fear that, since men who receive low 
wages work the least they can in return, they will work no better 
when a share of profit is accorded to them. But what is it which 
makes tlie master vigilant early and late, imd sleep with one eye open, 
but the incentive of gain ? What makes the piece-worker so alert but 
the chance of eoming more P Why is it that eight hours a day pro- 
duces as much work, and better work, than ten or twelve hours — but 
the reward of greato leisure for pleasure or improvement which &8 
before the alert workers P* 

The dislike to admit workmen to a share of consultative and suggas- 

• K 2 
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tive control, arisoB from reluctance to reoogniBe adminifitratiye equality 
in tb3 workman— not fleeing that gain lies that way. A workman 
observes costly mistakes made which he could avoid. He knows oJ 
time'Saving money-saving devices upon which he is silent, 
because it is not his interest to disclose them. Were he to speak, it 
would probably be resented as interference and presumption. A 
oolliejy owner at Normanton owned that his men, by care and^vigil- 
anoe, could save him d63,000 a year. The answer given him was 
“ Why not give them £1,600 and you will save £1,600 by the con- 
cession P** which ho did. Let workmen be assured that profit, will fall 
to them if they put thought and character into their work, and id 
time they will do so. Just as bad schoolmasters flog chil^en to 
hide their lack of skill and patience, so the employer declares his 
men unfitted for good treatment to conceal his lack of sympathy, 
trust and trouble. 

He who would be an honoured employer must have sympathy 
w'ith his men. “Ho man," we are told, “is a saint in his sleep." 
So no “ captain of industry " who has contempt and distrust in his 
heart will ever command confidence. He who takes no personal 
trouble to educate and inspire his worki)eople as Owen, Leolaiie and 
Godin did, hut treats thenr as inferiors, only inspires resentment. 
No soldier ever dies for the commander who kicks him. 

What Edmund Burke said of the wisdom of conceding the claims 
of the American Colonists, may be said (with the change of a few 
words) of the advisability of emifioyers conceding the claims of 
workmen for industrial equity. “ Without considering whether we 
yield as a matter of right or grant as a matter of faveur, it creates 
the affection which springs from equal privilege, which, though light 
as air, is as strong as links of iron. The acknowledgment of equal 
interests is a source of attachment which no force can separate nor 
tear from mutual allegiance. It is that sense which alone can pervudo 
and vivify enduring association. But let the sinister policy prevail 
[let it he felt in industiy that the profit and control all goes to capital 
and none to labour], the cement is gone, the cohesion is loosened, 
repulsion Is established, unity has ceased and dissolution and decay 
are only matters of time." 

Looking back at the successes of participation recounted, it will be 
owned that professional prophets of failure — the social refrigerators 
who go about oooling rightooiis enthusiasm — ^have lost reputation. 
When the Pioneers arose they were called Babelites, Ishmoelitos and 
Utopianists, they spoke in an unknown language to on alien world 
which reguded them with incredulity, ridicule and hostility. They 
were thought dreamers at the best, whd could only be awakened by 
fsiliire. But a thing derided is not oltlmys disproved, as many 
think. 
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The Shakers were not an enticing^ people. They were long in 
Tisego, they droned in speech, they were monotonous in idea,^eir 
oornmnnity was regulated by the maxim that happiness is wrong. 
They had no enterprise, not even tha£ of increasing the population ; 
and were their ideas to become universal there would he no second 
or third generation ; the race of mankind and womankind 'e^ld end 
iq)eedily. Darwin’s evolution will he needless since there wilUhe no 
human biology to profit by it. The new photographio rays which 
pass through the flesh and reveal the formation of the hones, will 
have nb further use, for there will he no more flesh or hones to 
operate upon. Tet these singular self-exterminating people com- 
manded 80 per cent, higher prioes, in the markets of America, than 
competitive dealers could get, because it was known that their com- 
modities could be trusted. Thus participating production has proved 
that honesty pays. 

Those who had invested in stage coaches believed in the infinite 
impossibility, and infinite foolishness, of railways. Owners of 
sailing ships derided the possibility of steam navigation. Partici- 
pation is a vessel which has crossed the Atlantic in safety, and a 
fleet is being built. Artists were brilliantly scornful of photography 
and of its ridiculous burlesque of nature. Now the condemned sun- 
printing has become the assistant of art and science, even delineating 
physical sooreta before hidden from the surgeon’s eye, and revealing 
to the astronomer stellar my8|erio8 of the universe which the most 
powerfql telescopes failed to discover. So the co-operative principle, 
which acta for humanity instead ot against it, may comprise infinite 
and unforeseen resources of progress and peace. 

Carlyle had never been a workman when ho wrote, without con- 
ditions, “ There is perennial nobleness and even sacredness in work.” 
If so the slave might feel exalted. There is no ** nobleness ” in com- 
pulsory work which is not equitably paid for, and never intended to 
he paid for. Nor has any place or occupation ** sacredness ” where 
justioe to industry is absent. Not in law, not in custom, hut in the 
eyes of equity, profit is robbery which is not fairly shared among those 
who mainly create it. Lahour is the workman's capital and should 
be respected like the rich man’s capital. X»et those who control 
fortunes give heed to the great words of Dante : ** Xiook how thou 
walkest.- Take good heed thy feet do not tread on the heels of thy 
poor brethren.” This is tlie Higher Go-operation. 

Georou jAron Hot.yoakb. 
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ItiAj zeooyer its lost greatness and become one of the great rations 
of the world ? Bj greatness is not meant the possession of a big 
army and fleet which may give it momentary importance in the 
direction of the world’s affairs, but rather the endurai^ce of a strong 
race founded on irresistibility of intent and moral backbone, with 
manliness to assert and maintain itself in its undertakings and 
expansion. It is a difficult question to answer, for so large a*6ubjeot 
offers many sides for consideration necessitating a study and 
knowledge of the many peoples who form united Itidy, and it is 
Boaredy within the limits of an article that the matter can be properly 
discussed. But in the Italy of to-day there is a growing force 
arrayed against the progress of the country, which merits the 
attention of its well-wishers. That force comes from the south and is 
best described by the words whidi head this articlo. In the welding 
together of the piinoipidities and powers, which resulted in the present 
Kingdom of Italy, it is dout>tfuI whether Yictor Emmanuel, Cavour, 
and the rest of that noble hand of workers with them, rightly 
estimated the materials with which they intended to raise their 
fabric when once the grand ideal of ^ united country had passed its 
fevered stage. They may not have altogether rightly gauged the 
true worth of the enthusiasm which surrounded them, nor considered 
how much it was to he relied on in the future when the difficulties 
and saciifioes of imion became apparent. No matter. It was a heroic 
task manfully carried out. To their successors falls the less grateful one 
of consolidating the work, and of raising the country to the height ci 
supporting the penalties and removing the obstacles which after forty 
years of life still attach to it. 

If the difference of race between the northern and southern 
inhabitants be not so accentuated in Italy as in Austria and Hungary, 
there is nevertheless a great difference. This is ^own by the scant 
respect with which the northerners qpeak of the soutkemers ; and the 
maamer in which the latter, especially the SicUians, refer to the rest 
of their compatriots. In Si(^y, all those who live on the further 
side of the Straits of Messina are odled continentali — a term equally 
applicable to a Dane or a Swede as to a Tuscan or Piedmontese. 
And that ibis insolation is not dying out, but rather bebg aooentu- 
ated, is diown by the apparent necessity of those in authority to 
peniBteiitly refute the statement that there can be any Southern or 
Sicilian question apart from one regarding the whole country. The 
people in the north are more advanced in civilisation. Tlie Lombard 
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furmer u as a prince compared with his Calabrese brother, while A 
Tnaoan peasant may rightly look with -pity on his SidHan ooimtA> 
part. The ooltiTatian and refinement of the upper and middle 
dasses of the one, again, offer no less a field for campazison. Southern 
ItaUans haTe much to learn before being cm a sooial equality with 
the resh of their countrymen ; and this knowledge, felt, bift not 
admitted, and which rankles in their minds, creating a certain dis- 
content at the ezisfing order of things, is not unoonnected with the 
title of this arti^e. In short, there is little real union of hearts in 
a pateiotid sense, however much they may be attached to the person 
of the King. flow of dvilisatian of Northern Italy has met the 
ojyposingniixxent of sonthem semi-medieevalism, and the dear course 
of the one has been contammated by the turbid stream of the other. 
The meeting of the waters is at Borne. The tpSait of the Mafia is 
creeping upward. 

The Mafia is prevalent throughout the whole of Sicily, though 
the provinces of Messina, Catania, and Syracuse are less affected. Ih 
Palermo, Trapani, and Girgenti, it is found at its worst. In the 
uonoa d’Oro (Palermo),*’ writes Senatoie 1/111811, “ the peasants axe 
well-to-do, but they are Mafiosi, and ocmunit a vast number of crimes. 
I would not believe it at first, as it seem^ to be in contradiction to 
the rules of politioal eocmomy and social science ; hut I saw it in a 
thousand mjs, and in a thousand ways was it proved to me.” The 
changes wrought by new political influences offer a freer field than 
ever for the devdopment of the Mafia. It was rile in the Bourbon time. 
In 1836, Del Cazetto wrote to the King of Naples a lurid account of 
the state of tfie Bland. But in those days, the strong hand cff 
despotism hdd the evil in check ; and it has been left to modern 
sentimental legidation, whidh dresses up licence in Ihe garb of libcriy, 
to foster and favour the spirit of the Mafia under the mask of 
freedom. Probably at no recent time of its history has lawleesness — 
none the less dangerous because silent in its working — been so 
paramount in Sicily as at the present moment. In the fifteen yeaze 
preceding the union with the kingdom of Italy, the administzarioh 
of justice was purer, safety of person and property more assured, and 
prosperity gieatef than is now the case. Hiu is openly avowed, and 
deep-seated discontent is the result. The evil isseen and recognised; 
and thereisre those who go the length of widiing that things may 
get worse so that the inevitable change may oome the sooner. It is 
remarkable that the two great rival Latin races should in <me year 
present so misemble a picture of the unsound state of the vny 
foundation on which national prosperity and progress mustnecossadly 
rest. The Dreyfus case on the one hand, and the impovtadt 
Notarbartolo case on the othw, have thia iu common : that the oonris 
of justice in France and Italy alike can be prostituted for the sdm of 
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the politioDl exigency of the moment, and tliat the powers that bo — no 
matter how weak ox oormpt — ^must bo protected at all costs. It is 

oseleBs to waste words on the extreme danger that threatens a nation, 
and espedally a nation id its infancy, when a true source of all 
welfare, via., respect for the laws, be disregarded and trodden under 
foot by the very men responsible for its maintenance. As ^he state 
of .society may be judged by the purity of its women, so may the 
prosperity of a oountiy be determined by the integrity of its judges 
and rulers. To the Anglo-Saxon mind, the perrersion of justice in 
Italy may appear impossible, but it is of frequeift — nay doily — 
oocurrenoe, and this is a growing danger which assails the State. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that the recent Teyelatigna at Milan 
and Bologna in the Notarbartolo case are at all an isolated example 
of how things are mismanaged — ^to gjive it no harder name. The 
only oxoeptional thing about that extraordinaxy trial is the publicity 
tiiat it has fortunately secured, and that is mainly owing, not to tlio 
authorities themselves, but to the persistent endeavours and courage 
of a son to bring the murderers of his father to justice. The Govern- 
ment has yet to rhow whether it or the Mafia is to he accoimtod 
stronger in the land : it is a fight between tbe two of supreme 
moment to Italy. * 

“ Xa Mafia is no elaborate secret society with its written code of 
laws and solemn initiation into its mysteries : it has probably no list 
of members sworn to obey the orders of a chief, with periodiiwl 
meetings in dark hiding-places to decree vengeance on its enemies. It 
is l^t defined as a sentiment of opposition to social and moral obli- 
gations, and to legal restraint — in short, an extended conspirocy 
agaiust the community on the part of individuals arbitrarily and 
wiolently to impose their wdll on others. It may not be so virulent a 
of disorder as the Neapolitan Camorra, but its essonco 
is illicit intriguing for the sake of personal gain ; or, as has been 
aptiy said by Mr, E, S. Morgan, "the aim of the Association is 
plunder and the sanction on which it relies is still death.” The 
best that can be said of the Mafia is that it is the feeling that prompts 
a man to look severely and exclusively after his own interests and 
profit, sacrificing those of others unscrupulously ^ud unrelentingly 
in so doing. 

The workings of the Mafia are without limit, unseen, frequontiv 
unknown, unaccountable, but always present. One of its principal 
safeguards is the conspiracy of silence called OmertA When a 
crime be committed by a Mafioso, the friends of the murdered man 
apd murderer alike, even if unknown to each other, or at enmity, are 
united by one idea — that of saving the a^sin from the rigour of 
law ; they will not speak. ^ They say to themselves : " The dead 
•s gone 2 we must help the living ** \ not by any moans from oharit- 
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able motives, but because they will not side with the law. The 
jfafioso, relying on no force but bis own, suSera an injury, Itat he 
rarely applies to the law for redress. To him justice oomeB by his 
personal efforts. He may be woun^Led in a fight, or attempt at 
murder ; he does not speak, nor see, nor feel. He is taken to the 
hospital and listens with seeming impassiveness to th^ dootor^s 
verdict, telling him he has but a short time to live, but he does not 
give up the name of his aggressor. ** Si mom mi voiioa ; si campu 
t’allampu If I die, they*ll bury me ; if I live, I’U strike you 
.dead *') is his thought ; though in most oases the legacy of vengeance, 
sometimes even by wiU, is left to relations. 

Tha Mafiosi have means of communication of their own just as 
thieves have in London. These, though differing in some ways from 
the ordinary prison slang, are chiefly used to enable members to 
converse freely when in prison. The jargon is distingui^ed more 
by the pronunciation than by any extended vocabulary. Founded 
on the Palermitan dialect, itself an exaggeration of the Neapolitan, 
it is recognised by a hoarse gpittural enunciation, which has spread 
wherever the Mafiosi are found in numbers. It finds expression also 
in new meanings to certain words. For example may be quoted : 
^^sirinata** (serenata=an evening’s ^tertainment), meaning 
drawing of knives”; “aughi” (aghi= needles), “knives” ; “mulettu” 
(mulatto = a small mule), “ a long knife ” ; “ cantare ” ( = to ting), 
“to betray”; “bullare” (=^to dance), “to fight”; “sarvateviu 
cutcddu ” (conservate il coltello = keep the knife sheathed), “discuss 
the matter calmly ” ; “ abbajare ” (= to bark), “ to betray ” ; “a 
siritina non*e sesena ” (la sera non d tranquilla = the night is dis- 
turbed), “ there is something amiss ” ; “ u capillanu e d’invitati” (U 
cappellano d tra gl’invitati = the priest is among the guests), “ blood 
is to bo spilt since the confessor has been bidden ” ; “ u statau ” (lo 
spouse = he blew out the candle) “ he killed him ”. 

There is also the alphabet or cypher of the Mafia, which is as 
follows, vis : — 

a b c d o f g li i I nv 

^ -?• ^ tu n 

n o p q r s f u v x z 

\J O I s-O •+• J-AA -^^7 

by mesns of which the Mafiosi communicate with those under awest, 
not so mutii as a means, of defence or of escaping punishment, as to 
denounce, or give warning of, half-hearted or untrustworthy assotiates 
who may be met with in prison. 

• • 
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The word Mafia in its pieBeni mtesEpretaiion is of recent HtUi. 
It iAub formerly need to define the hearing of a pert, or in the 
language of Bchool-hoys, a cooky, individual, just as Camorra, now 
denoting the powerful Neapolitan criminal association, was formwly 
reatrioied to describe the plotting that goes on inside Neapolitan 
pri so n wbJIs. To seek for the origin of La Mafia is to malte^one 
go ba£k to the farther periods of the history of Sicdly, for it springs 
from the natural temperament of the people, which has been formed 
by their many vicissitudes and strivings. Gl^e Sioani, qip Sim^, were 
swallowed up by the Ghreeks, the Gartbaginians and the Piomans t 
and they in their turn were succeeded by the Arabs, the Saracens 
w-tmI the Normans. Then the Teuton, the SVench, the Spctoi&h, and 
even the BritiBh elements came upon the scene, so that the Sicolian 
of to-day — sinoe his home has ever been a bone of oontontion, and in 
consequence a battiefirid of the world, may be said to be tbe child of 
all Nations. Professor Gtiorgio Arooleo thus describes tbe Sicilian 
character in his able monograph on Sicily : — 

'* Innatkmfl, as in individuals, there are always some prominent sndpennanent 
traits, and in the Sicilian I see the worship of biruta force, the spirit of domina- 
tion in ideas, in human aflreetiona»aad in life generally, with the glorification of 
self ; also pessimism, and the instinct to generalise according to the limitations 
of toe individual and to distort things of daily life as private fancy may dictate. 

1 discern the desire to rebel and to indnoe others to do so, and an inability of 
association for a given good purpose. In addition, there is a tendency towards 
melancholy, s^-isolation, and over^susceptihility. . . . The worship of brute 
force is derived from his surtoundings, that is to say, from nature, and from the 
legends and history of his country. He is impelled thereto by th^fiexy outbursts 
of his vdoano, by toe earthquake which swallows up towns and cities, by the 
homing dsy of bronae that withholds rain for twdve months couBecutively, by 
toe endless rolling expanse of his cultivated lands. He is influenced by the 
African ecirocco, which stifles breath, action, and even the power of thought ; 
by the rapid and exuberant growth of vegetation, and by the deep and inexhaustible 
mines. That worship of the monstrons ie also induced when he thinks of the 
forging of Jove’s thunderbolts, of toe Gfpclops and giants who were his forefathers, 
of the murderous Scylla and Charybdis, of the eternal fecundity of the earth as 
symbolised by Oeres, and of the violence of the elements as described by jGoIus. 

. . . Servitude, invasion, and strife have derived toe Sicilian of stability of 
character ; feu^ism has penetrated into all grades of society, and even into home 
life. From idl this have arisen disquiet, disoontent, conspftacy. with reymge 
esiried to extremes in moments of triumph. Thence springs a diq>roportionate 
sense of his own importance, which sometimes becomes grotesque.” , 

The Mafia is bred in the bone,” Signor Yillari says, and it lends 
itself to the Sioilian temperament, as it allows him to assert his over- 
weening individualism which is one of its prinoipm duuaoteristios. 
Th# saying of Massimo d’Asqglio that there is ** some instinot of 
civil war in the heart of eveiy Italiaa,” may be supplemented by the 
statement that oonspiraqy and intrigue are natural to most Sicilians. 
Even when a man does not join the secret societies of ofiths, blood- 
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Bhed and midnight meettngs, he ’wiU not disdain to seonie adyantage 
hjm** binding hims^ with oihen whose oomhined operaiionB often 
perplex a Gkivemment.’^ Secret socio^es haye flourished in Italy 
from ancient times. TheBoman Senate had to flght them, and hy 
them it was frequently baffled. Boman oituena formed olnbs and 
assooiatfons, which the Curia found it hard to oppose. Aid in 
mediseval rimes, the guOds and oompaniea were directed to protect 
the interests of their members against the common laws. 

The reason p£ the preyalence of the Mafla may be sought in a 
variety of causes. Its principal one is the corruption wbidi pervades 
all dasses from the highest to the lowest. The people are convinced 
that justice is for the powerfuL They have no ftdth in the law, 
which they regard as their natural enemy. “ La fuica h per In 
poviru, la guistizea pri lu flssu ” (The gallows for the poor man ; 
the law courts for the fool) is one of their pithy sayings. The hope 
of litigants is centred on favouritism and intrigue, and herein lies the 
influence of the Mafia, and the despicable power of some deputies and 
BonatoTB, who go to parliament principally to traffic in the unsavoury 
bartering of their oonntxy*s justice. It is not that money always 
passes between the parties ; but there is mvariably the quid pro quo, 
and nothing is given to him who does not pay. Signor Colajanni, 
an outspoken Sodaliat deputy, has much to say on this subject in his 
instructive work : II Regno della Mafia. He writes ; — 

In Sicily we liave arrived at this* poini—the moat honest and scrnpuloTM 
peojde invoke the protection and intervention of deputies in their affairs, because 
they are sincerel v convinced that their adversaries will call in the assistance of 
influential persons to 4heir prejudice. There is no bdief in the fair oondnct of 
public matters; nor, above all, in the impartiality and honesty of the judges and 
their decisions ; all is suboifflnate and all is settled by the influence of the 
member of parliament. Thns in general, and I defy my colleagues to controvert 
the statement, the prestige a deputy does not depend on his intelleetnal 
qualities, his rectitude of conduct, or his patriotism, but on the influence — I use 
that word in preference to the less polite torm of Mafia — ^whidi he bsings te 
bear.** 

« Some deputies always vote for the Government, no matter what 
it may be,” reports Signor Yillari, ” and the Government conoedei 
them whatever thiy may choose to adL.” I here repeat what I have 
written dsewhere, and what I have learnt too well from personal 
experience; namely, that no man is suae of winning his suit, no 
matter how just his cause may he. Intrigue, political influence, and 
bribery in some shape or form cause the most monstrous deoisioni to 
he frequently givim, and the Executive, sheltering itself under the 
pretence of political expediency, or a feigned respect for the integrkj 
of the judges, weakly shuts its eyes to such foots. Further testimony 
to this unpalatable truth may he adduced by quoting the worda ^ 
the great jmjst. Biego Tajani, which, though spoken in his place in 
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parlianient some jearB ago, are none the less indicative of tlie situa- 
tiA now : Wo hare in Sicily/* he said, “ the laws scoffe^at, 
institutionB hecome a contradiction, corruption everywhere, favouritism 
the rule, justice the exception ; crime enthroned where the guardian 
of public weal should be ; criminals in the place of judges ; judges 
beooa& criminals, and a horde of persons interested in crim» become 
arbiters of the liberty, honour and life of the people. By heaven ! 
What is this hut chaos; what but the worst of all evils? the 
anarchy of government before which a hundred brigaj^ds or a hundred 
malefactors more or less sink into insignifioanoe.” The following 
proverb shows the popular feeling on this subject : Chi ha denari ed 
amiousia tiene in tasca la guistizia '* (Those with money and* influence 
hold justioe in their pockets). 

Ih the misery and ignorance of the masses, the Mafla finds a 
ready soil adapted to its growth. Though the condition of the 
peasant has b^n frequently written of — and that his condition is 
miserable if we compare him to his fellows in other countries, or set 
np for him a special standard of happiness and comfort according to 
our own lights, may be true — ^yet his wants are so few, his knowledge 
of the amenities of life so scanty, and he is moreover so favoured by the 
splendid climate and wonderful fertility of the soil, that, if the over- 
powering weight of taxation were modified, and justice secured to 
him, he would be both law-abiding and prosperous. As things are, 
he is a slave to whom liberty is .a sham and prosperity a farce. 
Before the bureaucratic tyrants to be found in every town, and before 
the Mafia, unless he belong to it himself, he, os well as others, has 
to bow to the ground and put up with the injustice that may bo 
meted out to him. The depredatory deeds of the barons of the 
Middle Ages are as common in Sicily as over they were, only they 
are done by other and lower hands and fill other and baser pockets. 
What was claimed by the strong hand of might then, is now socurod 
by the subtle means of intrigue and venality. In fact tbe state of 
the south is not prepared for liberal legislation, for the men who 
exercise the power ore unfit for the authority with which they find 
themselves invested, and the majority of the people are unprepared 
to reap the benefit of a freedom which in oonscquenco degenerates 
into licence. Socialist deputies have seized the opportunity of the 
Notarbartolo trial revelatigns to violently denoimce the Mafia and its 
doings — (a proceeding which has caused some merriment us too 
suggestive of the story of the pot and the kettle) — and to bring a 
serious indictment against the Government for pandering to it. Tho 
justioe of this accusation is borne out. by the admission of General 
Ifirri himself at that trial, who said that the preliminaries of the case 
for the prosecution were prepared with the greatest remissuess and 
laxity. 
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Innumerable are the examples of tbe operations of the 'M'n.fln. that 
might be quoted^ especially at that same trial at MilfLp and Bologaa* 
‘where ** the miserable tale has been told in court of police ofiBciids in 
fear of, or in apparent league with, the 'Mafia, openly impeding the 
course of justice by the suppression of evidence, with their colleagues 
either guiltily aoquiesoent or impotent to prevent it ; of profeGSional 
men others of high social position figuring as cowardly with- 
holders of facts to which they had previously sworn ; of menda- 
cious assertions only corrected on threat of arrest ; of grovm-up men 
driven to tears fbr terror of the consequenoes of telling the truth ; of 
wifnesses openly approached and threatened in the ante-rooms of the 
court itself of the betrayid of private and confidential officdal re- 
ports; of important documents abstracted from the volume of the 
process ; of a captain and non-commissioned officers of that part of 
tlie army responsible for the maintenance of public order being 
admonished and threatened with imprisonment by the Court for 
contradictory evidence and grave omission of duty.** One false 
witness is reported to have said : “ To-day I go to prison, or I shall 
be killed by the Mafia ; the truth I will not tell. I prefer prison to 
death.” 13ut little can be expected when tbe police have been re- 
cruited from tbe ranks of the Mafia. SigUor De Felioe quotes the 
following tales : — ** There was at Palermo a well-known and dan- 
gerous scoundrel and head of the Mafia. The qusDstor sent for him 
aud offered him a post in the police, which was refused. * 1 give 
you a week to reflect; choose between my offer and penal servitude/ 
said the official. But tbe man selected another way out of the diffi- 
culty. lie wirfted |or the official aud stabbed him in the principal 
square of the city. A horse was stolen from a certain baron. By 
help of the Mafia, the celebrated brigand (who was being actively 
sought for by the militaiy at the time) was brought to his house. 
* Baron/ said he, * if the mare be alive, you shall have it: if not, I 
promise you you shall have its skin.’ The owner had to be content 
with the skin. Application to the Mafia for restitution of stolen 
property is much more efficacious than going to the pohee.” Signor 
Tujuni related that at Monreale six of the most disreputable Mafiosi 
were made respectively commander of the rural police, bead of the 
urban guards, and captains in the National Guards ; and nearly all 
the criraesjvbicb happened in tbe neighbourhood were perpetrated 
with their permission or knowledge. It would be well if the Execu- 
tive of to-day could show that matters have radically changed since 
then. But there is little inducement to do their duty on the part of 
officials, since it is not known whether at Borne they may not 
blamed for acting vrith a strong hand, or inour the displeasure of 
some deputy, with conesponding punishment at his dictation. One 
day a police magistrate received a noted Mafioso with marked defer- 
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eaoe. After his visitor had gone, he said : See to what degroda- 
tioft I am reduced ! That man deserves the handcuSs, and I would 
willingly take him ofC to prison mysdLf/' 

The real remedy for the*<mx8e of the Mafia lies in a complete 
revolution in the administration of justice, with the restoration of 
the dehth penalty for murder. If the judges and other law;offioials 
of all grades were held severely responsible for the performance of 
their duty and inexorably punished when failing to do it, the prin- 
dpal field of operation and illicit enterprise of the Mafiosi would 
edat no longer. Hrastio measures axe urgently called for. “.Ten 
years ago we were badly off/’ said a venerable Sicilian statesman imd 
lawyer, speaking on the subject of justioe. “ Two yep.r§ ago we 
were worse ; to-day vra are in the lowest deptha” “ And," has 
added another fnnotionaxy, who has had all the necessary opportunity 
for judging, “it is doubtful whether there is any real wish in Eome 
to remedy this state of things, ainoe all appear to derive a profit 
from it.*’ Italy does not suffer from want of laws ; on the contrary, 
it has too many already. What are wanted are men of sufficient 
oourage to be honest, and of sufficient honesty to be oourageous. 
The air is full of wrong-doing, which is generated by the weak 
measures to repress it, aifd by the connivance, tacit or otherwise, 
which it encounters on all sides. It would bo well to bring homo to 
magistrates and police officials the fact that they are not, and cannot 
he, above the laws. Much might he done if the well-to-do classes, 
who have a reed stake in the proi^rily of the country, would com- 
bine to impel public sentimont in the right direction. Much might 
be expected from the intelligent and generously-minded youths of 
Italy if they would form a patriotic league to uphold the insti- 
tutions of Iheir land, and rescue them from the hands of adven- 
turers who are playing sad havoc with them. Crime could be 
sensibly diminished — a glance at the last published statistics shows 
the urgency of the matter — ^by causing all people to be punished, if 
accessory, either before or after the fact of an illegal aotion, for it 
would deal an irreparable blow at that same Omertd, or conspiracy 
of silence, whicih now defeats justioe at every turn. Economic im- 
provement in the condition of the lower classes ij^ould be brought 
about by driving from their position those usurers who lend mouey 
at forty and even eighty per oent. interest, and by offerii\g Govcni- 
ment loans at a fair rate. Ghreater concessions to the agricultural 
classes — such as the free distillation of wine — should bo granted 
where the condition of the Treasury permits it. There should bo the 
severest punisAiment for peculation, so that the taxes should really 
reach the Exchequer intact, and the Government sliould look oaro- 
fully to the choice of its representatives whom it sends to Sicily, as 
indeed should the Su^iana themselves to those whom they send to 
represent th?m at Home. 
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The foregoing^ remarks may seem out^oken, and some of the 
reproach that comes to the candid Mend may possibly be the l9t of 
who utter them. But a knowledge that th^ really represent 
the sentiments of a vast though silent majority of the inhabitants, 
and that they apply to a minorify, is sulhsient reason for them. 

It is at a time when the nation has recently paid its sad price for 
aentudiental legislation and careless administration by the lam^ted 
death of a good and gentle King that all true friend shonld qpeak 
plainly, if bluntly, so that the gxarity of the situation should at 
least recognised. It has been said that aU Sicily is a hotbed of the 
Mafia, and that its inhabitants axe all more or less in league with it. 
Noth^g could he a greater libel on the Siciliaa character. If the 
Mafia been permitted to obtain the great ascendency that it 
possesses, it is largely owing to the inveterate habit of soulhemerB to 
avoid responsihility and take things easUy. Carried away by the 
events of to-day, a Sicilian too readily dismisses from his mind the 
importance and the logical outcome of what has happened yester- 
day. These faults, oomhined with a ladr of moral backbone and 
want of solidarity in co-operating for the public weri, notably help 
in the development of that whi^ must he called the crime of the 
Mafia, since it is sucking the life-blood -and suffocating the growth 
of the people. Sicilians have many of the qualities requisite for the 
formation of a strong race. They possess energy, fortitude, extra- 
ordinary intelligenoe, with patience and long-suffering. They are, 
moreover, warm-hearted, industrious, frugal, with polished manners, 
and sober. If other desirable qualities are not so prominent, a reason 
has been assigned for the f^t There ore also among them, as 
among the magistrates, men of the highest principles and attain- 
ments, who rocognise and deplore the decadence of their race ; but 
they are powerless to combat it successfully for want of union and 
environment, and in face of laws unsuited to the national tempera- 
ment. Sicilians, as has been rightly said, are athirst for justice, and 
would be the first to hail it joyfully if it came to them. 

It is an anomaly that a land second to none in beauly, and a soil 
inferior to no other in fertility, with its genial blimate and blue 
skies all making for prosperity and happiness, should yet be the 
home of crime aud the abode of misery. There need be littie hesita- 
tion in repeating that if the administration of the law were to be 
confided *to men of undoubted intogrify and courage ; in fact, 
latent corruption and intrigue were inexorably dealt with, the 
island would adyance by leaps and bounds, and the Mafia would 
die a natural death, not only to tbo advancement of Sicily, but to 
that of the Kingdom of Italy generally, for it would oh^ the tide 
of crime which is surging upward, snd whidi threatens so much 
danger to Italy and its people. 


Alexander Nelson Hood. 



THE TANGLE OP’ LONDON LOCOMOTION. 

Thb eoflilition of London locomotion and street traffic has Ion been 
to the inhabitants of the greatest nrbaii community in 
the world. No city ever had such a problem in passenger trans- 
portation to soItOi and no city of any pretensions has solved it much 
worse. London is not in the strict sense a town, %at rather a 
** province of houses,” as Philip U. called Flanders, or a geographic^ 
federation of populous districts. The County of London, as pv^body 
knows, is only a part of the Metropolis. The four millions and a-balf 
of residents enclosed by the legal ring-fence of the County are 
supplemented by two millions more who live in the group of suburbs 
included within the wide limits of “ Greater London ” ; while beyond 
even that large tract of south-eastern England, with its six millions 
and a-half of inhahitants, ore many towns and villages, populous 
and inoreadng, which are oonoemed with the question of Metropolitan 
locomotion. From this point of view West Ham, for instance, though 
it has nothing to do with^olitical or odministiativo London, is not 
to be distinguished from Islington or Stepney ; while again places 
like Romford and Watford, which are not even served by London 
postal messengers or guarded by London policemen, are largely 
inhabited by persons whose busiaess takes them in and out of London 
every day. The central portion of the great urban kingdom, with 
its dependendes, is becoming every year more of an cntnpbt^ or 
receiving-place, for hundreds of thousands of men and women who 
pour in during the course of the day, and spread themselves over 
the better port of a thousand square miles of territory before night. 
The tendency is reveided more clearly at each sucocssivo census. 
In spite of artifidal, and often unwise, efforts to anchor masses 
of the working population within the older Central Area, that closely- 
packed region shows a steady decline in numbers. The larger “ Inner 
Ring” is increasing, but at a diminidied ratio; while the ** Outer 
Ring ” of extra-Motropolitan suburbs shows a po0entous growth. 
Central London has actually 70,000 less inhabitants than it had in 
1891, but Greater London has close on a million more. Walthamstow 
has doubled its population) East Ham has trebled it, Leyton has 
risen from 63,000 to 98,000 in the ten years, and Willesdon from 
€1,000 to 114,000. And of all these additional myriads, a great pro- 
po^aii are^ or will be, passengers in and out of town, frequenters of 
the various centres such as the City, the Strand, Westminster, Oxford 
Street, Piccadilly, Holbom, the Borough, Lambeth, where people 
congregate for lahonr, business, shopping, or amusement Thero aro 
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some seven millions to feed these congested hives of work and 
pleasure. In a decade or two there may be ten millions, before half 
a ^ntnry perhaps twelve millions. Sucdi is the living stream that 
must be sent somehow through inadequate arteries, along choked 
and distended veins, to and from the feverish, pulsating, over-driven 
heart. ^ • 

The provision made for transporting these vast multitudes is 
strangely behind the age. While other cities have advanced and 
mode some attempt to deal with their locomotion on scientific 
methods, London has remained stagnant. Scareely any progress was 
made, on a really large and systematic scale, between the seventies 
and the ktest nineties. We had begun, it is true, rather well thirty 
or forty years ago, or more. We were among the first of great towns 
to supersede oil-lamps by gas, and so to render street-traffic safe after 
dusk. We had, for those times, excellent steamboats on the Thames 
fifty years ago— some of them, I believe, ore there stUl. Kailway 
enterprise, when England was leading the world in steam locomotion 
instead of dropping mournfully behind, had given London facilities for 
. suburban transit, at a period when such things were hardly dreamed 
of in Paris, Vienna, or Brussels. There was a time— it sounds like a 
fairy tale, but I believe the statement is cerrect — when people would 
come a long way merely to see that forlorn edifice, the London Bridge 
Station of the South Eastern Bailway; and when the same com- 
pany's railway to Deptford and Ghreenwich was deemed a marvel of 
enterprise and engineering skill.* London again first grappled boldly 
with the problem of internal locomotion by the really striking 
conception ofi an underground railway; and the sulphurous and 
smoke-grimed tunnel between King’s Cross and Paddington was for 
some years one of the sights and wonders of the 3Ietropoli8, like the 
Crystal Palace and Kotten Kow in the season. To our capital also 
belongs the credit of developing two excellent public vehicles. The 
hunsom -was long the best thing of its kind, and the neat, rapid, 
quaint little carriage, with its good horse and its skilful driver, was 
the envy of foreigners accustomed to mouldy fiacres drawn by 
decrepit cattle. The omnibuses of London were regarded with 
natural admiration in an era, when, in most continental and provincial 
English cities, no equally cheap and convenient public conveyances 
were to be found. 

But progress is relative. If fifty, forty, or even thirty j'eais ago, 
London was well abreast of the latest improvements, it fell badly 
behind in the succeeding 'period. Some substantial advance has 
been achieved of late, and much more is promised ; but London jias 
undoubtedly a good deid of leeway to make up. The daring im- 
provements of the earlier period of enterprise have been left to 
become the stagnant anomalies of a later age. The Underground 
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Bailways, until tiieir blow-holes and their steam-engines, were merely 
piuxf ul survivals in an age of eleotrioity. The omnibus remams a 
humble, but valuable, servant of an appreciative publio. But it 'is 
no longer in the hurrying van of street looomotion. Omnibuses, in 
most other cities, great and small, are merely the adjuncts to the 
tramcaR The tramway, it is true, does now exist in our Metropolis, 
and by gradual extension it has come to per^nde the greater part of 
southem, eastern, and north-eastern London, though it is still 
excluded from the west and centre. But our tramways continued 
to be drawn by horses long after animal power for fiuoh a purporo 
was obsolete all the world over. The travelling Londoner may ^ 
from Milan to Mexico, from Eastern Asia to South Afr^ia, and in 
most towns of importanoe he will find himself propelled along the 
streets by electricity, steam, or cable. The familiar overhead trolleys 
and wires, or the slot-rail in the roadway, will have greeted him in 
half-baked mining camps in the American West or in quaint old 
towns in Austria and Southem Germany, lie will have met them 
among the scented lanes of Italy, and likewise among the streets, 
less agreeably perfumed, of Leeds. He will discover that in Dublin 
he may start from the middle of the city, and be carried swiftly by 
electric or steam oar, at a moderate fare, far beyond the limits of the 
remoter suburbs ; which he may do also in Hamburg and Denver, 
San Eranoisoo and Cape Town. And he must have boon struck by 
the contrast when he came back to find himself j'ogging slowly along 
behind two inadequate horses, in an antiquated cor over archaic rails, 
through blocked and narrow thoroughfares, at the rate of six or seven 
miles an hour. ^ • 

Fortunately, though at least a dozen years too late, London has 
roused herself on the subject of trams. The County Council, having 
taken over the management of the tramway system south of the 
Thames, has set iteelf to work in earnest. The “ electrification of tho 
southem trains has been decided upon, land has been acquired for 
gonerating-stations, the work of re-constructing the tracks will be 
jiushed on rapidly, and in the course of another two years or so the 
horse-car may bo expected to disappear from the southem roads. 
The majority of tho northern lines, though since 1^96 the property 
of the Council, have been leased till 1910 to the old Company, 
which has never shown much interest in electric traction i hut the 
Coimcdl is entitled to call uJ>on its lessees to re-ooustruot and work 
the roads by meobanical power before the expiration of tho lease, 
and probably will do so before long. Meanwhile *eleotrio traction 
is iQ^dng headway all round the outskirts of tho county. A very 
energetio Company, the London United, is covering the Westeru 
suburban and rural districts with its lines, and is already in active 
operation from Hammersmith and Shepherd’s Bush to Kew, Brent- 
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ford, and Houndow. To tens of thousands of Londoners the 
l^^ndsome cars, which carry passengers all day along the UxISridge 
Eoad and King Street, have already rendered the electric tram as 
familiar as it is to those who dwell in other dties. The Middlesex 
and Kent and Surrey County Councils are also projecting Light 
Itailways from the residential districts of their counties to points 
within the Metropolitan boundar}*', at which they could conveifiently 
connect with the existing tramways or with the new lines (of course 
driven by electricity) projected by the London County Council 
Most of these external tramways are to be worked by the overhead or 
trolley system. But with a just regard, not perhaps for aesthetic 
considerations so much as for the views of frontagers, householders, 
and local authorities, the London County Council, will have nothing to 
do with the ugly posts and wires, and conveys its current by a conduit 
imderground. Consequently at the points of jimction it will be 
necessary either for the passengers or the cars to change from one 
system to another. I believe, however, that there is no great engineer- 
ing difficulty in constructing a vehicle which would be available for 
both methods of propulsion, so that the traveller could be carried 
from the interior of London to points twelve or fifteen miles outside 
without leaving his seat. 

All these extensions and improvements will take time. In some 
cases the works are not begun or the routes surveyed ; in others the 
schemes liave still to be consideiied and accepted, or it may be rejected, 
by Parliamentary Committees. Still there is now a real “ boom ” in 
electric traction in and around London, and a great deal of private, 
joint-stock, and xiunicipal, energy is being brought to bear on its 
development. In the course of the next few years we shall see the 
results of this actirity. By the time the tw^entieth century has run 
a tontli of its course London will, I dare say, have almost reached 
the stage attained by the great American towns before the end of 
the nineteenth. "We shall have a convenient, cheap, and fairly rapid, 
service of mechanical cars traversing many of the leading thorough- 
fares, and bringing passengers in from most of the outlying suburbs 
and centres of population. The whole Metropolitan area will be 
benefited by thi» equipment, and one can only regret that its com- 
pletion should have been so long deferred. By the time our new 
system is full and general working or4er over the whole territory 
and its dependencies it will already be ancient in other places. This 
w'ould not so mucli matter but for the possibility that it may have 
become not merely archaic but antiquated. In a dozen years the 
electric tramway may be as much behind the times as tiie Metfo- 
politan Eailway in its existing condition. 

Another energetic series of attempts to improve London communi- 
cations is being made by means of the deep-level underground 
• 1-2 
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xailways or “ tubes.” The Tube may almost be called a Motropolita® 
ixLYeiftLon, and it is very characteristic of the city which was the 
pioneer of underground locomotion. Mudb engineering skill hfis 
been devoted to the design and construction of these railways, and 
they are in many respects very creditable to British enterprise. They 
prove tlJat even now we know how to be inventors and discoverers, 
and can still sometimes show the world the way instead of humbly 
following the path beaten out by others. The deep-level tunnel, 
bored out by means of Mr. Gbeathead’s ingenious “shield,” has 
many advantages of its own, some of which, since the ojiening of the 
City and South London, the Central London, and the Waterloo and 
City Railways, have been thoroughly appreciated by tlje ^public.. 
From the point of view of the promoter and the engineer there is 
also a great deal to be said for the tube. It can be constructed with- 
out any general disturbance of street sui&ces, except where stations 
and shafts are required, there is no necessity to acquire a wide riband 
of land at famine prices, no compensation has to be paid to owners 
or occupiers, and no trouble arises with local authorities, frontagers,, 
or sub-soil users. Far below roads, sewers, and the foundations of 
buildings, ninety feet down in the tenacious water-proof London 
clay, the Qreathead shield whrks its tranquil way, undisturbed by the 
“ smoke and stir ” of the hurried world above. There is much that 
is fascinating to the engineer, profitable to the contractor, and 
promising to the financier, in the process. The success of the 
Central London Railway has stimulated the fertility of the promoters. 
The London public took to the great enamelled pipe imder Oxford 
Street like a new toy, and found with delight that they could be 
whisked from the waste places of the Far West to the City, in 
twenty-five minutes for a humble twopence. The white stations, 
glaring in the electric light, the tunnels, dry and bright in all 
weathers, the new smart Americanised cars, the “ sweet simplicity ” 
of the uniform hxe, were attractive enough, and the mid-London 
tube has been able to pay its riiareholders a satisfactory dividend. It 
happens, however, to have picked out the very cream of passenger 
routes, in that broad, straight five-mile causeway, which intercepts 
the main flood of London locomotion at St. Hartins-le-Grand, and 
carries it along Newgate Street, Holbom, and Oxford Street, post 
the Marble Arch, through the Uxbridge Road, to Shephe^’s Bush. 
Some of its rivals and successors will work under less favourable con- 
ditions. But no doubt several of them will do vcxy well, and form 
valuable additions to the rapid transit service of the Metropolitan 
area • 

Their usefulness in this respect would be much greater if their 
routes had been laid down in conformity with a general and 
systematic plan. What to have been done years ago, as any 
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•one can now see, is to take London oommunications, surlaoe and 
tunnel, road, rail and eleotrio, as a whole, and insist that they Should 
be treated together, and in each case with due regard to the common 
needs and interests. Then we might have got something like those 
radiating routes, spreading out to the rural counties and joined 
together near the congested centres, which Mr. Balfour and Mr. Booth 
and other municipal idealists sigh for. Even at a later period i1^ would 
have been easy enough to arrange junctions and connections between 
the various local Knes, so that it would be possible to pass from almost 
|iny point inithe Province of London to within a reasonable distance 
of auy other, without vexatious changes and irritating delays. 
Perhaps it was too much to expect that Parliament, the Cabinet, the 
County Council, the City Corporation, the Vestries, the District 
Boards, and all the other powers and weaknesses, who supervise the 
afEairs of London, could ever have risen to a conception as bold, 
simple, and comprehensive, as that of the Berlin Stadtbahn, 

Twenty years ago the Prussian Government, foreseeing a loco- 
motion tangle of growing intricacy, cut the knot by driving a 
magnificent elevated railway right through the heart of Berlin from 
one extremity to the other. The Stadtbahn on its noble viaduct is 
well out of the way of the road traffic.'^ It has double tracks, one 
pair of which cany through Berlin the trunk lines of Northern 
Europe, so that you can pass over it from the Bhine to Russia 
without changing carriages. ']?he other rails are for the looid traffic. 
They have stations at frequent intervals, and they are made to 
oonnect with the termini of all railways running into Berlin, and 
with the twS cir^ilar lines which pass round the city. The result is 
that Berlin, by means of the ring lines and the viaducts, seems to 
be better supplied with rapid and cheap transit than any other city 
in the world.” So says the first Report of the Boston (Massa- 
chusetts) Rapid Transit Commission, a body which very sensibly 
began its work by carefully investigating the locomotion conditions 
of the principal toams of Europe. It was so much impressed by the 
success of the Berlin device for gathering up, as it were, the various 
threads of local communication, and passing them through one central 
channel, that it decided to recommend a somewhat similar expedient 
to the Boston Corporation. The result was a comprehensive series 
of reforms, which included street wideniugs, the readjustment of the 
terminal arrangements of the trunk railroads enter^g Boston, the 
removal of many of the surface tramways from the congested 
thoroughfares, and the construction of elevated lines from the sub- 
urban districts, communicating with a car subway, which passes 
under the most crowded streets of the city. This subway is the 
governing factor of the whole system. By means of inclined planes 
it connects directly with both the street tramways and the elevated 
railways. * Through its corridoa or covered way (it is not, properly 
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Speaking, a tunnel) the open-air cars dive under the roadway near 
the pahlio garden at Boylston Street and pass below Tremont Street,. 
Comhill, and Washington Street, to emerge at Hajmarket Square, 
just on the other side of Boston's inner section. Of the four lines 
laid through the subway, two soar right up to the elevated railroad 
to carry the so-called **long distance ” or suburban traffic ; the two 
other ^cks run on to the roads and become ordinary surface tram- 
ways. The subway has been open since the summer of 1898, and it 
has proved a great success, carrying enormous numbers of passengers 
and relieving the intolerable congestion that formerly^prevailed in 
the central streets of Boston, which the misdirected energies of the 
tramway companies had converted into railway sidings.^ The 
pedestrian no longer crossqs Washington Street at the peril of his 
life, nor do the cars crawl along at a couple of miles an hour, but on 
the contrary run at a rapid and uninterrupted rate whether they 
travel above ground or through the tunnel. 

New York is following Boston on similar lines and on a larger 
scale. In that city also, as the result of the deliberation of a 
strong and very capable Bapid Transit Commission, the subw’ay, or 
“ shallow tunner' system, has been adopted. The problem in New 
York was too complex to be solved by any such broad plan of con- 
solidation as that adopted in Boston ; but on attempt has been mado 
to treat it on large and general principles, and to deal, at one and tho 
same time, with the in-and-out traffic from the suburbs to the centre, 
and with the distribution of passengers along the main tliorough- 
fares of this more limited area. The Underground Railway, now 
under construction, practically traverses the whole length of New 
York City a few feet below the roadway of some of tlie most, 
frequented streets of the town. When it passes beyond tliese it ascends, 
and as in Boston reaches the suburbs on a viaduct. There wdll 
two pairs of rads. The inner tracks will be reserved for the “ express ” 
traffic, which will have some claim to the title since its trains will 
travel at nearly forty miles an hour, the outer lines arc to be used for 
the local cars only, which will have a speed of about fourteen miles an 
hour, and will stop every few hundred yards, whereas the “ express 
^tations will he about a mile and a-quarter apart. The New York 
Underground is not yet open, and its success must therefore be a 
matter of conjecture. But American estimates as to its future are 
extremely sanguine. It is believed that it will relieve the streets and 
the overloaded elevated railways, and for some years, at any rate, 
render the locomotive facilities of New York equal to the enonnous 
and increasing demands mode upon them. The view token of its 
financial prospects is illustrated by the extremely advantageous terms 
on which the Corporation has been able toi lease the railway to a 
syndicate that includes some of the shrewdest and most influential 
financiers in the United States. London ratepayers may think it 
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worth while to ohserve that the oituens of New York will praotieally 
get their suhway for nothing. The oonstmction has been dehnjed 
bj^the Munioipklity which has issued bonds to cover the cost. But the 
work has been done by a firm of oontrabtors, with a powerful 
backing, who will also operate the railway on a fifty years’ lease, 
paying the interest on the bonds, and, in addition, a sinking fund 
sufficient to redeem the whole amount of the capital in about forty- 
five years. Boston has done even better. The lessees of its tunnel, 
who find all the plant and rolling-stock, pay 4^ per cent, per annum 
on the capital \>utlay, and a toll of five cents for eveiy cor using the 
subway. 

ThesQ npw American underground radways differ essentiidly from 
those with which Liondoners are familiar. They are neither tunnels, 
like those of the Metropolitan and District Hallways, nor are they 
** tubes.” The latter are comparatively small holes, drilled through 
the London clay, at such a depth — ^it will in some cases be 90 
or 100 feet — that the shield” or boring apparatus can be used 
without disturbing the foundations of houses on the line of route. 
The tunnels of the older underground lines are too large and too 
near the surface, to be made in this manner, with the result that a 
great deal of their capital was expended in acquiring land and 
compensating owners and occupiers. But they also lie at a moderate 
depth, and houses can be built above them. The New York and 
Boston subways (and there is another at Buda-Pesth) ore very dose 
to the road-level ; for the greater part of their course they ore not 
more than two or three feet below it. It is thus indispensable that 
they should felloTy^ the main lines of street traffic, siace they cannot, 
except where they are specially lowered for the purpose, pass under 
the foundations of buildings. This necessity for keeping to the road- 
ways is not regarded as a drawback, but, on the controiy, is really on 
integral part of the system. The subway ” has been described as 
“ a kind of basement or lower storey, of which the flat roof, supported 
on steel beams, form the floor of the street.” ^ The distance from the 
carriage-way or side-walk to the rail-track is seldom more than fourteen 
or fifteen feet, and in some oases less. The object has been to render 
the conditions o| this underground trandt as much like those of sur- 
face travelling os the droumstances permit. The descent down the 
inclined plane and into the subway is a mere continuation of the 
journey in the open, with this difference*, that the car or train posses 
just under the ordinary vehicular trafiio instead of through it The 
subway is, in fact, a “ street-railway,” and it is deemed essential that 
it should ding, like the tramway, to the line of the roftd an(]^ be 
easily accessible from it. The passenger must be able to enter or 
leave his oar with far less* trouble and loss of time is involved 
in the case of the deep-level timnel railways. 

* (1) The Times, November 12, 1901. 
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The reasons for adopting this particular system were carefully 
'woiglied by the two American Municipal Commissions to which 
1 have referred, both of them Texy capable bodies, composed of men 
of high standing, and aided by the most competent technical adyisers 
who could be obtained. Their Eeports yrere based on a careful 
examination of the whole subject of urban passenger transport, and 
many of their conclusions and expressions of opinion are of extreme 
interest. As to the question of surface cars, while not condemning 
them absolutely, the Boston Commissioners hold strongly that their 
use should be strictly limited, if not altogether prolubited, in •the 
more crowded portions of towns. They point out that the sub- 
stitution of electric power for horse traction, and the progressive 
increase f the mechanically-driven vehicle in size and speed, have 
altered the whole situation. The original tramcar was only an 
omnibus on rails ; now ** our streets are crammed with imposing 
fabrics which lack little of the weight and bulk of a Pullman cor, 
and are capable of a speed almost rivalling the locomotive. ... If a 
Bostonian who had been absent and without tidings from home for 
ten years [this was written in 1892] were suddenly set down at Park 
Street comer at sLx o'clock of any evening, ho w'ould not believe liis 
eyes. The street he left jT highway had become a railway.” The 
Commissioners add some sentences which well deserve attention : — 

It is quite probable that we have but seen the beginning of electric railways. 
It is entirely possible that their capabilities pf rapidity and comfort are in tbclr 
infancy', liut we tblnk it highly problematical whether a public opinion, which 
cannot suffer a lonely country by-way to cross a railroad at grade, will long 
tolerate the traversing from end to end of densely-crowded city streets by thinly- 
disguised railroad trains at speed. In fact this Commission has been made to 
feel that there is a large and weighty body of opinion in this community to-day 
which liolds that the true remedy for the overcrowding of our main city 
thoroughfares is to be found in the entire exclusion of street cars from their most 
frequented parts. And this course is advocated on the very ground that the 
latest street-railway appliances have clearly demonstrated that their use in the 
streets is no longer compatible with the normal and legitimate purjmse to which 
' lie streetH were originally dedicated. We think it probable that, as this incom- 
patibility is more and more intensified and made xuanifeBt, the demand w'ill 
become imperative that the streets in the dense districts shall be restored to their 
true and primitive functions, and street cirrs be relegated ^o locations of their 
own, where they can be run with speed and safety.” ^ 

The reasons which determined the Boston and Xew York Commis- 
sioners in favour of street * subway s rather than tubes” are also 
interesting. After an examination of the City and South Loudon 
Railway and the works of the Central London, they decided that the 
sl^allow tunnel ” was to be distinctly preferred on several grounds. 
In the first place, they thought that the whole arrangement of shafts 
and lifts was objectionable. The busy American ** hustler ” would 

B (1) Itejiort of the Bapid Transit Comniiasion lo the MaiwauLusutts Legislature, 

p. C7. 
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never endure the delay involved, and it was also urged that at the 

rush ” hours of the morning and evening no elevators oould possibly 
oope with the traffic. By the subway system the passenger, descend- 
ing a very short flight of stairs, dir^ from an opening in the side- 
walk, flnds himself on the station platform. Secondly, the tubes do 
notperviit any connection with the surhice or elevated lines. Owing 
to this cause, and to the difficulty of access, the Commissioiiers 
thought that the tubular railways, while they might be valuable for 
conveying large bodies of persona from the suburbs, would be less 
suitable lhan tfleir own scheme for the local and short-distance traffic. 
They were also very deeply impressed by considerations of health 
and comfost. In their view the tubes were more remarkable as 
triumphs of engineering skill than agreeable or hygienic. They 
maintained that Americans, at any rate, who have never been broken- 
in to subterranean locomotion, as the Liondoner is by long experience 
of his own smoke-laden “ Undergrounds,” would not care to travel 
habitually through the bowels of the earth, with artificial light and 
semi-artificial air. It appeared to them that the atmosphere in 
these narrow single-track channels must be necessarily vitiated and 
unwholesome, and would in time become detrimental to health.^ 
Ozonimtion, or ventilation by means of fans, may do something to 
remedy the deficiencieB of the deep-level railways, but the air in the 
tubes can hardly be equal to that of the subway, with its wide 
rectangular passages, admitting abundant supplies of both light and 
air from the open cuttings, the entrances to stations, and the venti- 
lating gratings and shafts along the roadway. The question of 
temperature, too, .was one that weighed with the Comiuissioners. 
The subway is slightly warr-er than the open in winter, and slightly 
cooler in summer ; but iiL «,he tubes, at some seasons, there might be 
a drop of fifty degrees or more in passing from the sunlight to the 
closed underground chamber. In the carriages themselves, as the 
windows have to bo kept shut because of the draught and the 
noise, there must in due course be rather more carbonic oxide than 
American lungs, more sensitive perhaps in these matters than the 
Briton's dura ilia^ would easily sufEer.^ b'or these, and other reasons 
• 

(1) Tlic opinion scema to bo idtared by aome modicol authorities in thia country. In a 
reoont number of tho Lancet we read with refermoe to the ^.Central Ixindon Hailway : 
** Tho auiouifb of carbonic auid gfaa in the tunnels — and, be it remembered, ♦bin ia very 
lai^cdy, if not entirely, of human origin — ^ia more than double that of the outside air. 
It would bo intorcatiuif to know what a bacteriological examination would reveal. Aa 
timo^ goca on, uuloaa additional and more ofEocdve ventilation by fans ia adopted, tha 
condition of tho tunnel will go from bod to worse.” 

(2) “Tlio cloctrio underground railroad of Ijondon, I must confoaa, * though ft bo 
treaaon perhaps to aay so, did n<^ imprcaa mo favourably aa a poaaenger travelling along 
it, and that impression was aharod by nearly every person to whom I apoke in my desire 
to got the ordinaiy paa^gera’ views about it. I went to Ijoudou to inspect it, and. with 
a portialify rather in its favour, I rode through it a dosen timea or more. By tho 
oourtosy of tho o£[icf>ra I insportod it from a roar platform by the aid of a lamp, and th e 
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which have seemed sufficient, the tubes have been btarred on the other 
sid^ of the Atlantic, and the American underground transit of the 
future will be in most cases conducted by means of trams or tfaina 
running through a shallow cctvered way. 

It is somewhat to be regretted that more careful consideration was 
not giyen to the subway system before Parliament rather^, hastily 
decide to allow subterranean Liondon to be honey-combed with deop- 
level tunnels. A proposal for a railway of this character from 
Holbom Circus to Piccadilly was embodied in a Bill which was 
before a Select Committee of the House of Commons ‘as long ogo^as 
1889. It had very influential sdlentiflc support, and among those 
who took a special interest in the scheme were Ijord ^Kplvin, Sir 
W. H. Preece, Colonel Crompton, Mr. John Hopkinson, and Mr. 
Harrison Hayter. The Bill, however, was opposed by the local 
authorities and was thrown out. In 1890, the London County 
Council prepared a Bill to obtain a general power to make subways 
under London streets for pipes and wires, and for locomotion 
purposes as well. This Bill also met with a great deal of opposition, 
not only from the vestries and district boards, but from the gas 
companies, the water companies, the telephone companies, tho 
frontagers, the owners of estates, and various other individuals and 
corporations concerned with the soil or subsoil of London. In fact, 
BO many vested interests were ronsed against it that the Bill was 
precipitately dropped, and Parliament apparently decided that tlio 
best way to avoid all such awkward* questions in the future would bo 
to encourage railway promoters to pursue tbeir mining operations in 
those remote recesses of the earth, where these pMticular difiiculties 
would not arise. Various enterprising financial syndicates brought 
forward deep-level schemes, which were referred to a Joint Select 
Committee of the two Houses of Parliament in the Session of 1892. 
The Committee, which included among its members, Lord Kelvin, 
Lord Thring, and Mr. Stansfield, might, with a wider reference and 
more extended powers, have done for London what the German 
Government has accomplished for Berlin, and tlio MassacbuBctts 
liapid Transit Commission for Boston. 

A^arious important and far-reaching suggestions -^'ero before them. 
Sir John Wolfe Barry for instance, proposed that the now tunnels 
should in all cases be made large enough to carry the rcgidar rolling 
stock of the railways, so that they might he in direct communication 
with the lines entering London. Thus there might have been a tubo 

oftener I travelled over the n>ad tlie lew* favoiiratJy it iinprciwed me a hynt«'n» for 
Bocj^n. . . .,A« a piece of enf^eerin|S^ I x>rCMtunc it in XM'rfcftiori, but uh a modt; of 
conveying hnmon bcinge from one part of a great city to another I nhould much xinfcr 
fsouie other mcGiod, and Kome other iiumnl.’* Report of CommiHhioner J. E. Fitxgcjnild 
to tho MuaeachujettH Raitid Trannit Ctiimuifwion, 1891. Hr. Fitatrcnild wuh, of courser, 
^caking of the City and South London Railway, or rather of its <‘iirli<.T j'ortion, the 
<^y Gn'jithojid Shield Rjiilwny h»* hml sei-n. ^ • 
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between Waterloo and Ewing’s Cross, by wbidi the passenger from 
the West and South of England could be conveyed to the Nox^b 
without changing carriage ; or he could, if he pleased, travel direct 
by rail say from Wimbledon to Einsbury Park. But the engi- 
neering and other obstacles, and the financial difficulties, were 
too serious to be grappled with by a Select Committee, 'v^hich, 
after all^ is only a group of more or less distinguished amateius, 
with many things to think about besides the subject they discuss, 
intermittently for a few weeks in the course of a bui^ London season. 
After ^a languid«attempt to proceed systematically, the Joint Com- 
mittee of 1892 gave up the straggle, and practically decided to treat 
the several underground schemes on their merits, like other railways, 
without reference to general principles. Nine years later, during 
the last session of Parliament, another Joint Committee discussed a 
fresh batch of “ tube ” Bills, with results that seem unlikely to be 
more valuable. Perhaps in 1901 there was not very much to be 
done ; but ten years ago a great opportunity was lost. We can see 
now that it would have been well to arrest for a moment the further 
development of London internal locomotion, in order to have it 
carried out once for all with reference to a definite and reasoned 
plan. It would have been worth while to ask Parliament for a 
couple of millions, to have raised on equal sum on the credit of 
the rates, and to have required a similar amount from the great 
railway companies, who could have spared the money in those 
buoyant days, in order to build \)ne great central station near the 
Bank, or between the Strand and Holbora, to which the trains from 
every terminus aould have been taken by means of full-sized tunnels. 
From this, as the hub of the wheel, the underground lines could have 
been got to radiate to all the suburbs near and far ; while the spokes 
could have been crossed by bands or binders, from East to West, 
and from North to South, following the great street-roules, such as 
llolbom and Oxford Street, and the Eingsland Boad and Stoke 
Newington Boad. The former set would no doubt have been 
“ tubes,” the latter, with our present experience, we should probably 
now say should be tram-subways, since these would serve the short- 
distance traffic better, and would be connected with the surface tram- 
way systems of tho Metropolis, and enable these to be united and 
completed. 

Tho Joinl Committee of last session, over which Lord AVindsor 
presided, had some consoio osness of all this ; but it felt its hands 
shackled by the fact that so many tube railways had been authorised, 
while some were in actual operation, and others are being con- 
structed. So, like its predecessor, it made no effectual attempt To 
iutroduce order into the cUhos, though it threw out some suggestions 
which reveal an uneasy sense that something or other ought to be 
done by somebody to straighten matters out. It hinted that the 
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County Council and the City Corporation should have power to 
hGild municipal tubes if they think fit, thereby avoiding the needless 
inflation of capital which has charaoterised some of these adventures 
in the hands of private companies.^ 

The Committee also says in its Beport : — 

question of undei^ound railways in London and the subuiba, and of 
tliAr working, is so complicated and of such importance from a financial as well 
as a traffic point of view, that the Committee are disposed to agree with the view 
of the Corporation of the City of London and the London County Council that 
in some way there should be a more direct control and supervision of all projects 
for such underground railways. Whether this should be effected by tlie super- 
vision of some public Department like the Board of Trade, or by some body like 
the Light Railways Commission, or by a Joint Committee of Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, appointed at the beginning of each Session, to consider all 
projects affecting the relief and distribution of traffic in or near London, is a 
question which appears to deserve serious consideration.’* 

The consideration, if it is to have any practical result, should he 
not only serious hut speedy, since it will be of little use to discuss 
the question after the greater part of the suh-soil of Ix>ndon has 
already been dealt out in perpetuity to various railway companies. 
But the Committee threw out a hint on the subject of subways 
which may be fruitful. ' After concluding its remarks on tubes, it 
adds: — 

** It has indirectly been brought to the notice of the Committee that another 
system of underground locomotion, naiuely that of subways or shallow* tunnels 
immediatoly under the surface of the roadw'ays, has been successfully developed, 
and is in process of further extension, both on the Continent and in Amorica. 
The Committee have heard no evidence with regard to this system ; but in view 
of the largo amount of capital involved in the sebeme now beforo Parliament, and 
the importance of utilising it to the best public advantage, the Committee 
recommend that an early inquiry should be held by the Board of Trade upon 
this system.” 

I do not know whether the Board of Trade has taken the hint ; 
but the London County Council had anticipated it. Its lligliwaj’s 
Committee, even before Lord Windsor’s report appeared, decided to 
send its tramway manager and electrical engineer to the United Slates 
to gain information at first hand on the underground tram system. 
Several circumstances have recently occurred to revive the dormant 

(1; There is some ground for the Coinzuittec's warning on this Muorc, for iliere m-viuh 
to be on oxcetiKire margin Ixrtwceu Uio total capital of some of these dei'p-level ruilwruyK 
and the cost of construetirm. Tlii! autlioriaccl capital of ten of those lines is just over 
20 millions sterling, while the Parliamentary estimate for w*orks is only ulsmt 
millions. In one ease tlic capital ix;r mile is vciy nearly double the estimuted cost of tlus 
wC'rks. Tbo difference is the more n.-uuirkable when it is remembered that ilit^se mil- 
ways have not as a rule to {lay comijcnsation for damage to pnqH>rty nor is it neoessurj 
for them to aequire any large |Min%]s of laud. It mV-'ins reuriouuble to ouuje«'.ture Uiut 
some of the odd mijlious could liuve Ijeim saved, if the tubes hud lieeu uuderUikeii by u 
public body, able to obtuin the eu])ital ut a moderate i-uU^ of iutirrest, aud to disi>euso 
with the exi>onsiTe sum»ta.w:t! of promoterH-.und speculiitive finuiieiers. 
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interest of the Council in subways. The terrifie devastation caused 
by the Post Office, and lesser autboiities, in their pipe-laying and 
wire-VLOving proceedings, have aggravated the nomud congestion of 
the streets of Central London, to an •intolerable pitch. It has 
become clear that the only real remedy is to secure that all sewers, 
mains, wires, hydraulic machinery, and the like, should be accessible 
without "breaking through the surface of the road. Subways* were 
objected to ten years ago because they would involve too mdch 
meddling with existing subsoil works; but this might now be 
regarded as one of their chief recommendations. It would be worth 
while underts^ng even so gigantic a task as that of taking up and 
re-laying the whole iron, lead, and copper net-work, if that would 
almost make an end of street obstruction for the future. The 
County Council is anxious to do the work, as it was in 1890 ; but it 
shrinks from the outlay, which would be enormous and cdmost 
unremunerative, except for the comparatively small sums recovered 
from the companies and local authorities, as rent for pipes and wires. 
But if the subway can also be used as a '‘shallow tunnel” for 
electric trams, the matter assumes a different aspect. In such a case 
London might get rid of its road-breaking scourge, not only without 
cost to the ratepayers, but even at some profit to those deserving 
persons, who would moreover be provided with an attractive and 
convenient method of locomotion. The revival of the “shallow 
tunnel ” project, from the oblivion into which it had dropped, so far 
as Spring Gardens was ooncemod, since 1892, belongs to Mr. J. 
Allen Baker, L.C.C., who brought before the Council a proposal for 
an undergroimd tramway between the West End and the City as long 
ago as June, 1899.* Daring the past few months the Highways 
Committee has paid a good deal of attention to the whole subject. 
With its interest quickened by further knowledge of the American 
enterprises and by angry complamts of street obstruction from local 
authorities and the public, it has induced the Council to take the 
rather bold step of again endeavouring to obtain general powers 
to construct pipe and tram subways under London thoroughfares. 

As a beginning, it proposes to carry one of the new tunnels from 
the Embankment near Waterloo Bridge, under Wellington Street, 
and across the Strand, and then below the new avenue to Holbom, 
and the widened portion of Southampton How, to a point just south 
of Theobalds Hoad. Here the subway-tram will ascend to the level, 
and connect with the North Metropolitan Tramways. The timnel 
will be on much the same plan as those which have been described 
above. It wiU be rectangular, light, and airy, immediately under the 
roadway, and approached by a few steps from openings in *the pafb- 
ment or the street-refuges. On either side there will be separate 
corridors for wires and pipes. Thus there will be no necessity for 
laying open .the new Strand-to-Holbom street when once it Is finished. 
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nop will it be enoumbered by rails and trams. Electric locomotion 
go on down below, smootbly and pleasantly, at fifteen miles an hour, 
uninteirupted and unintemipting, while above, the whole 1 Of) feet 
of breadth will be available for foot-passengers, cyclists, vehicles of 
all kinds, omnibuses (doubtless somewhat reduced in number by tlioir 
invisible competitors), cabs, carriages, and (duly regulated, and I 
trq^t, noiseless) automobiles. It will bathe first of London’s double- 
decked streets — the street of the future, as described by Mr. II. G. 
Wells in his “Anticipations,” and by Sir J. Wolfe Bany, and other 
idealising, and yet not unpractical, urban reformers.* They see {hat 
over and above the other advantages of the subway there is this, that 
it lends itself to modification. In ten years it may bo. that sliding 
platforms or Hqnid-air motors will have rendered] electric trams as 
obsolete as stage-coaches. The necessary alterations and adaptations 
con be made down in the street-basement, so to speak, while the second 
storey is still left free and unobstructed to carry the ordinary trailic. 
This is a point of considerable importance in an age when new 
methods of locomotion are being evolved with stoitling and revolu- 
tionary rapidity. 

But is the underground tram to have a fair chance in London ? 
Parliament may auUiorise the County Council to make its shallow 
Holbom-to-the-Strand tunnel as an “ object-lesson ” or exj^eriment. 
The lesson will be futile if no opportunity is given for profiting by 
it. Long before the new' subw'ay is open to trafl&e, the tubes, autlior- 
ised or projected, will have seized upon all the leading thoroughfares 
of London, and particularly those congested (and profitable) streets 
where no sixrface trams are likely to be sanctioned. ^Is it even now 
too late for Parliament to introduce some system into the whole 
business? Why should not the suggestion of Lord 'Windsor's 
Committee be acted upon ? I cannot, however, think that there is 
much more to be done by yet another Parliamentary Committee, 
whose members will have neither the time, the special knowledge, nor 
the requisite detachment of mind, to deal with a subject of this nature. 
One would prefer to see the question handed over to a very strong 
Boyal Commission, largely composed of engineers, men of business, 
and muniripal experts, with power to insist on a “ s^ay of execution ” 
in the case of all railway schemes except those in which the work is 
already well advanced. This is not quite such an invasion of private 
rights as may at first sight appear. Several of the tube Bills 
remain projects, and nothing more. Some of the companies have not 
succeeded in raising sufficient capital to get to work ; others hare 
begun their tunnels but seem unable to complete them. One line 
authorised as long ago as 1892 is still mifinisbed, another which 
ohtainei its ParUamentary powers in 1893 is hardly begun. Of the 
twenty-two sdiemes passed by Parliament since 1890, or still awaiting 
legislatiye sanotion, only four have, so far been embodied in railways, 
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actually open to tra£Q.c. T^et in these various projects nearly fifty 
millions of capital are involved. Some of these millions will*be 
oxpehded on undertakings of undoubted value and public utility, 
others will be thrown away on enterprises; ill-directed even if honestly 
conceived. Several of the schemes compete with one another, or are 
needless^ duplications of existing means of transportation. * Others 
will never pay anyone but the promoters, if even they pay them. « 
All things considered, I do not see that the London public would 
sufier if a Boyal Commission decided to ** hang up ” most of the deep- 
level railways, except the two or three which have works in progress, 
ior*another year or two. Nor do I think any great harm would be 
done, but, on the contrary much good, if some of these schemes were 
consolidated, and others extinguished. And I should hope that 
the Commission would consider that in certain localities the tube 
should either be superseded or supplemented by the subway. Between 
these two forms of underground locomotion there need be no antago- 
nism. They have their several functions, which are something like 
those of the doubled pairs of rails on the New York and Berlin 
railways. For crossing the lines of streets, and for rapid transit, the 
tube is invaluable. Let it be kept, as far as possible, for that purpose. 
In return for being allowed to monopolise certain subsoil routes, its 
undertakers should be asked to carry on a fast service, with trains 
running up to thirty miles an hour. The stations should be at least a 
mile apart or more, which is an arrangement that will give the 
companies a better chance of paying dividends, since the expense of 
lifts will be diminished. And all these railways should be compelled 
to run out into4he suburbs, instead of stopping (as their promoters 
would very naturally desire) as soon as the limits of the central 
populous districts ore reached. They should not be permitted in 
future to monopolise the line of a single great main ^oroughfare. 
Everything a tube can do in Oxford Street and the Uxbridge Road, 
or in Piccadilly and the Strand, could be as well done by a “ shallow 
tunnel,” and in addition the former could give the public some advan- 
tages which the latter cannot offer, such as ease of access, facilities 
for short distance travel, connection with the surface tramways, and 
a depository for p^es and wires. It may be that there are practical 
difficulties in Londun, which are not apparent to the non-soientific 
observer, and have not been experienced in subway-construotiou 
elsewhere. But one would like the question considered and settled 
by a competent independent body of investigators. And it would 
assuredly be desirable that the examination should be concluded 
before the issue has been further confused by oumbering the depths 
of the earth with more authorised railways. We no longer have a 
tabula rasa. But let us clean as much of the slate as possible, and 
start afresh as fairly as we can. 


Sidney Low. 
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For '^waxdB of three years the critical works of the well-known 
socialist thinker and writer, Edward Bernstein, have been th^ subject 
of Ifeen criticism. The controversy which has raged round his person 
and his hooks has been fierce and bitter ; the greater the sympathy 
of the Bourgeoisie towards him, the hotter grew the anathemas from 
the official tribunal at Berlin. Finally, brought a second ’thne 
before the German Socialist Congress, which sat last month at 
Lubeck, it culminated in the outward submission of the offender to 
the satisfaction of both parties. For the moment, the ghost of 
Bernstein has been laid : buried, it may be said, in honourable dust. 
The mountain of the party joined hands with the Opportunists, the 
Orthodox Dogmatists with the “ Intellectuals,’* the “ Impossibilists ” 
with the Heretics.” In the common kiss of brotherhood, which 
sealed the compact, the recusant spirit of Bernstein paled before tho 
** Geist of the revolutionaiy ” International. The critic Bernstein 
Tvas no more. But no human cerements will coffin him. 

To understand aright the issues of the Congress at Liibeck it is 
necessary to cast a retrospective glance on tho proceedings at Banovcr 
two years ago, and at the work, the H origo of the matter. 
At the Congress at Hanover, Berxstein, who w'as then an exile in 
England, was arraigned upon a charge of heresy. In his work Die 
Voraumizmgtn den SoziaUmm (The d priori conditions of Socialism) 
Bernstein had denounced the infallibility of Marx. He attacked tlie 
theoiy, the too rigid interpretation of Marx by the academic 
dogmatists of to-day, or as it has been humorously described, tho 
** theory of the theory.” His criticism w'as purely negative ; his 
langiwge— and probably intentionally so— obscure ; liis argument a 
labyrinth of antitheses, discussions, digressions. There was nothing 
absolutely unsocialistic in the wwk ; hut the tendency was un- 
mistakable. It was as if the author, plunged in doctrinal quicksand, 
were struggling for firm ground which, when he thought to grasp it" 
as suddenly receded. There was a mercurial elem&t in his criticism." 
The 1 s were not pointed. It was at once vulnerable and inaccessible 
Caviare to the ^neral, it was poison to the theorists. The solution 
of the question is as remote as before. 

From his long enforced residence in England, Bernstein has 
unquestionably ^n influenced by the English school of thought, 
afid it yet remains to he seen, now that he has returned to the 
Fatherland with its peculiar conditions of life and government, how 
far his present attitude will be retained. Bernstein attacked the 
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sorplus-Yalue ” theoiy — ^thougli he admitted that its basis was, in 
the main, ooxreot, even if the theory were in itself untenable f he 
attacked materiaUstio conception of history, the dogmatic ad- 
herence to'class status ; he disputed thd doctrines of any necessary 
trend in the development of capitalist means of production, toward 
anarchy, and the social freedom of the working classes. The«dge of 
his criticism was levelled at Marx’s doctrine of the materieiistic 
conception of history. Marx based his whole idea of socialism on the 
materialistic estimate of history from which follows, as by inexorable 
laws of nature, the theory of the wage-earners, the proletarians, the 
struggle on the basis of class interest. According to Marx, the 
increasinjg ^centralisation of capital and the means of production 
necessarily led, by the process of natural law, to anarchy and the 
social, and even revolutionary, subversion of the capitalist state of 
society. The organised proletarian class would then step in and 
secure political powers ; the capitalist would be transformed into the 
collectivist, or socialist state. With Marx, then, the emancipation of 
the working classes is, dynamically viewed, an absolute historical 
necessity. The human powers of consciousness and will to him are 
subordinate factors. Whether they wish it or not, the working men 
will be freed by the organic forces of nature. To Bernstein this 
theory is not strictly scientific. Bernstein recognises two trends in 
the modern social state — an increasingly higher understanding of the 
laws of economic development, and on the other hand, partly as 
cause and partly os their efieSt, an increasing power in man to 
govern economic development. The tendency of modem science, of 
art, of social phenomena, is to become ever less and less dependent 
on economic factors. The present high standard of economic 
development allows to ideas and to morality a larger field of influence 
than at any previous time. And, as a consequence, the connection 
between economic development and the development of other social 
phenomena becomes continually diminishing, thereby rendering the 
necessity of the former less decisive in the formation of the latter. 

On the understanding that economic agencies are the ruling, but 
not the only, factors in the development of history, Bernstein accepts 
the term “eoonjmic,” as more scientific than the “materialistic” 
term used by Karl Marx. From the materialistic view of history 
follows, according to Marx, the class struggle : the cardinal prinfsiple 
of the socialist propaganda — the consoidus rallying of the working 
class — on the basis of class united in the struggle against the com- 
petitive system of the existing social and economic orders. Here, 
again, Bernstein is at issue with Marx. He conceives (he idq^ of 
class in a less aggressive, less materialistic light. Where Marx is 
fatalistic, Bernstein is opportunist. Marx contends that the transi- 
tion from the capitalist to the socialist or collectivist state of society 

VOL. LXXC. N.8. li 
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IB only oonoeivable on the basis of class organisation ; that the eman- 
oipaHon of the working dosses con only be effected, at a given 
moment of anarchy in the mode of pr<^uction, through politcoal 
expropriation by the organised legions of the proletarian class. With 
the possession of political powers dass interests vanish, and with it 
the capitalist state. With Bernstein “ political expropriation be- 
come ** economic organisation.” What in Marx reeks of terrorism, 
conspiracy, the demagogue, with Bernstein becomes utopian, critical, 
peacefully revolutionary. Both recognise the necessity of class con- 
sdousnesB, the necessity of economic freedom. They differ as to the 
manner of its achievement. Marx associates the conception of the 
word proletariate with the idea of independent creative power and 
revolutionary political force, and its expression revolutionary expro- 
priation — ^the theory, Bernstein argues, of Auguste Blanqui, from 
which Marx never entirely emancipated himself. There are f,wo 
tendendes in the modem socialist movement — the one reform, crea- 
tion; the other, subversion, destruction. Marx amalgamated the 
two ideas, involving a certain ambiguity. Where Marx apparently 
saw political revolutionary forces as the motive factors, Bernstein 
sees economic, evolutionary, and ethical factors ; where tlie tc/os with 
Marx was inevitable, with Bernstein it is possible, desirable, morally 
necessary. He would strip the class struggle of its “Blanquist ” 
veneer, its revolutionary intent, its aggressive bias. Yet ho would 
not wholly deprive socialism of its revolutionary character. That, 
he says, is its speculative right which no dvil code or governmental 
system can provide for. But the conception of dass should bo 
eminently peaceful on the basis of order, organisation, '3volutioii. 

Again Bernstein attacks the fatalism in Marx, the tendency which 
in all his theories continually reasserts itself, that the tc/os is inevit- 
able, a historical, dynamic necessity. Marx proved the historical 
necessity of socialism by the theory that the increasing concentration 
of capital along with which grows the increasing misery, degradation 
and expropriation of the masses, finally becomes a clog upon the 
mode of production. The anarchy in the mode of production toge- 
ther with the socialisation of labour at last reaches a point wlien they 
become inoompatihle with capitalist mastery. In the classic words, 
« This integument is hurst asunder ; the expropriators are expropriated. 
It is the negative of the negation.” That capitalist production 
begets its own negation with the inexorability of a law of nature is 
to Bernstein a historical, physiological absurdity. This then, the 
cataclysm theory, the theory of the intensification of misery, neecs- 
SBijly leading to the sodalist millennium, Bernstein unconditionally 
rejects. The prospect, he says, of obtaining tho socialist goal 
depends, not so much on the concentration of capital in tho hands 
of a diminishing number of magnates, or on the logical doctrine 
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upon which that theoiy is based, but rather on the increasing sodaii- 
sation^ of tbe means of prodnotion together with the increasing 
standard in the welfare of the working classes, and especially in the 
increasing ciilture of the working man. The mistake lies in the 
theoiy that the growing intensification of misery necessarily and 
inevitably leads to the goal, the working man’s freedom. Socialiijpi, 
he contends, is of a twofold nature : on the one hand it recognises 
the economic-social order on the basis of socialisation of labour and 
the means of production ; on the other it is an ethical demand, a 
daim bf the human will. 

Socialism, then, is not a purely economic, a historical necessity ; 
it is a mural, an ethical necessity. This is the quintessence of 
Bernstein’s criticism. Bernstein is an “ ideologue,” Marx a 
materialist. The goal with Marx is inevitable, the inexorable 
consequence of the capitalist state. To Bernstein the inevitableness 
lies not with nature, hut with man. To him the motive forces are 
volition, the consciousness of right. In the communist manifesto 
capitalist development is described as its own gravedigger. ** The 
day must come.” To Bernstein the gravedigger is the will of man, 
the moral force of humanity. The individual must prepare himself. 

Keadiness is all important” Class consciousness is the moral force 
which is to socialise mankind, to create a universal democracy. To 
Bernstein proletarian class consciousness is a moral rather than a 
political stimulus. The Proletariate must straggle on the basis of 
class, he must be conscious that the Bourgeoisie is his foe, but that to 
conquer him h^ must learn to conquer himself. The movement 
should he a democnftic social-reform party. Such is, in brief, the 
kernel of his criticism of Marx. Academic as it was, the 
doctrinaires of the party at once took up the cudgels and determined 
to silence him. Kautsky, the theoridan of the party, sought, in his 
** Antikritik ” to prove the unsdentifio nature of Bernstein’s work, 
and, in a compendious criticism, refuted his contentions point by 
point. As, however, an acknowledged and increasing section of 
opportunists already existed in the party, it was inevitable that at the 
next annual Congress the whole question shonld come up for solution. 
The historical antecedents of Bernstein, the weight of his name in 
the party, and perhaps the fact of his being an exile from the 
Fatherland, kll contributed to the gravity of his case. At the 
Congress at Hanover something akin to an inquisition sat in judg- 
ment upon him. Bernstein was defended by proxy. The debate 
raged fast and furious. In a speech of extraordinary elqquenc<^ 
lasting upwards of six hours and a-half, the leader, Bebel — who is, 
perhaps, the finest living speaker in Germany — anathematised the 
work. It was illogical, unscientific, imsodolistic. With a bewilder- 
ing table of Btqjtistics, Bebel sought to disprove Bernstein’s attacks on 
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Man’s doctrine of the trend of capitalist deTelopment. If the 
movement, as Bernstein oontended, 'was everything, the end noting, 
what were they fighting fonP If it were not for the certainty that 
Hie end was the neoessaiy outcome of the present social state he would 
long ago have put his rifle into its case. The goal towards which 
they were striving must remain. What were they to tell the ^’’orking 
bl&sif there was no certainty of freedom, no definite hope in the endP 
The oonsdousness of class must remain, as heretofore, as the only 
means of obtaining politioal power which was to achieve their 
freedom. He had never regarded Bernstein as a man of exceptional 
ability. Bernstein had fallen under the influence of his English 
residence, where the conditions were fundamentally different from 
the regime in Germany. The revolutionary spirit of the movement 
must remain. 

The effect of Bobers eloquence was immediate, fulminating. 
W^hen his fiery, intellectual face struck his audience, the magnetism 
of his personality bore down resistance. The few followers of 
Bernstein who attempted a defence could with difficulty obtain a 
hearing. Bebel’s resolution was adopted by a majority of 216 to 21. 
The resolution states **that the party remain as heretofore on the 
basis of class struggle whereby the freedom of the working classes 
can alone be effected. To obtain this end the party regarded it as 
the task of the working classes to acquire political power in order to 
obtain socialisation of the means of production to the welfare of all. 
To obtain this power the party nUlises every means compatible with 
the fundamental principles of its programme if such be to their 
advantage. The party, without in the least deceiving itself as to 
the character of the bourgeois parties, does not, on principle, refuse 
to co-operate with the parties of order from time to time, if the party 
can thereby obtain some definite advantage, whether for the purposes 
of election, or in the acquirement of politioal rights and freedom of 
the people, or in the event of obtaining some real improvement in the 
social condition of the working classes, or in the struggle against 
elements and measures hostile to the masses. At the same time the 
party maintains its full independence and self reliance, and regards 
every advantage obtained as a step towards iU goal. The party 
adopts a neutral attitude towards the Trades Union movement, 
recognising therein, as. in every organisation of working men, a 
means to defend and promote their interests, and a suitable means 
for educating the working classes to the independent direction of 
affairs. The party, however, attribute no importance to Trades 
^nionfsm in the task of freeing the working classes from the 
fetters of wage slavery .... and has no reason to change either 
its principles or fundamental demands, or its tactics, or its name : 
that is to say, to transform the social-democratic party into a 
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demociatio sodial-reform party. The party Yehemenily repudiated 
any attempt to disgmse or to change its attitude towards {he 
existing order of society.” ^ 

Now there is something of the mountain and the mouse about this. 
The elasticity of the resolution is obvious. Indeed, Bernstein 
himself telegraphed his willingness to vote for it. It has beefti pmrt 
and parcel of Bernstein’s argument that class consciousness should \iot 
blind the proletariate to the expediency of coalition with the 
bourgeois parties, and this the resolution conveniently provides for. 
It jmaintained the principles as drafted in the first Erfurt pro- 
gramme, but it was too opportunist for the veteran, Liebknecht, who 
was against, any sort of co-operation wihh the Bourgeoisie on any 
pretext, or on any conditions. The resolution defined what, in 
practice, it was never intended to fulfil. It was the very tHng 
Bernstein had criticised — the subordination of tiie theory to practice, 
instead of the theory, as the scientific basis, being the decisive 
element. No one but the most sanguine considered the question as 
solved. Immediately after the Congress the Bernstein controversy 
reopened. Criticism and cross-ciiticisnLB appeared in bewildering 
profusion. Bernstein himself took no farther part in the polemic 
until May of this year, when, shortly after his return to Germany, he 
delivered a lecture before the ** Students’ Scientific-social Association ” 
— in the presence of Professor "W^agner and other distinguished 
economists — ^under the title ‘^Ho^ is scientific socialism posslhle?” 
Following up his former line of thought, Bernstein developed his 
theory of the theoxy. Socialism, he argued, could not he pure 
science. It colhld only be truly scientific in the critical sense of the 
term as postulate or programme, as a demand which socialism 
imposes upon itself. ** Socialism was the movement towards, rather 
than the conception of, a future state of society.” It was n thing in 
movement, a thing that was to be. He would call it critical 
socialism, accepting the terminology of Kant’s “ scientifio criticism.” 
** Socialism contains as much science as is necessary, that is to say, 
as much science os may reasonably be demanded in a movement which, 
on principle, seeks to create new things,” To be purely scientific, 
socialism must cease to be the doctrine of a dass, the expression of 
the class interests of the working classes. This idea Bernstein has 
since formulated in the following expression. **The Socialist 
doctrine is scientific exactly so far as its doobrines be accepted by 
any unprejudiced man, who, though not bimwAlf a socialist, is 
absolutely unbiassed in bis judgment towards sodalism.” There 
was outspoken opportunism in this, though the lecture itself 
contained little that had i\pt already hwn suggested in his previous 
work. Needless to say, this attack on the scientifio basis of Marx 
rekindled the polemical flames. The bourgeois press lauded him as 
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one of their men, thougli one or two of the most thoug^htful radical 
oi^ans discovered that Bernstein was still on socialist ground, and 
,blained him for not having gone far enough. But there was n^hing 
to be done. It at once became dear that another Bernstein debate 
at the next Congress was inevitable. Both sides armed for the fray. 

The socialist Congresses are watched with grea^ interest 

in Jthe political world of Germany, where, it should be borne in mind, 
the Socialists are numerically the second strongest party in the 
Beiohstag, and the movement, which is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of modem Germany, yearly grows in intensity and 
power of action. Socialism is no drawing-room matter in the Fatlier- 
land. The attention of political Germany was conoentr^jtod on the 
working men’s hall in the picturesque Hansa town of Liibock. A 
sudden, but surely not unpremeditated, attack from Bebel, who is 
now the oldest and the most influential member in the party, o])Gncd 
the attack ; Bernstein defended himself with considerable dlalcc^tical 
skill. He was argumentative ■without any effort at oratorical effect. 
In any assembly where two-thirds are literally u orking men, the 
matter is apt to be lost in tbc manner of delivery. The literary 
critic Berustoiu is no demagogue. His manner is academic, his 
voice ■unequal, and he has the tone characteristic of his race. But 
his voice has a certain charm which commands attention, and, on 
tlio whole, ho was rcspectfull3' listened to. In two short speeches ho 
maintained his attitude. He could not recant, he had nothing to 
retract. TTia criticism of the theory was not calculated to injure 
the movement or impair the Socialists’ belief in the necessity of 
Sodalism on the basis of class. To him the uqcessit>' was in great 
X)art moraL He pleaded for the right of criticism. The theorieiuus 
of the party were not there to nurse theories : they had rather to 
criticise, to work, and, W’herc possible, to build upon the tlieor3\ 
Theoretical and literal^' debates upon scientific questions ho held to 
be idle, and barren of result. He had not attacked the programbie, 
the agitation, tho practical working of the party, which criticism of 
the theory could not conceivably injure. He reminded tbem of tho 
reformers : a Bible in one bond, in the other a sword. Socialism was 
a general theoretical conception of society in a fu^pre state, iu groat 
part, an effort of the will. To attain that end, it needs tho science 
of ibe economic forces which govern the state organism. ^ The tlicory 
of a chronic state of crisis leading to anarchy in tho mode of produc- 
tion, and therefore necessarily to cataclysm, and tho socialistic 
, millennium he held to be false. Doubtless periodic local crises wore 
pvv&lent^ but the surface of society w'os, on the whole, non-affectod 
thereby. In a large to^vm the death of a pauper passed unnoticed, 
whereas in a village it was a matter of much talk. It was tho same 
with the theory of intensification of misery necessarily leading to the 
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working men’s freedom. He belieyed tke day would oome when 
Socialists would be proud of his work. They laughed, but he meant 
it, dot boastfully, but in the conviction that his work tended rather 
to promote than to retard the movement. He was grieved to see the 
contempt shown to the theory. He could only appeal to them to 
xespecfr the right of free criticism, and of free discussion. Just as 
Darwin’s theory was still capable of development, so, too, waS the 
doctrine of Marx. He besought them to be less nervous — ^the 
■criticism to which he subjected the theory was salutary. The party 
was* strong, and precisely because it was so strong he felt he could 
o.ppeal to its sense of justice. 

In all tliis there was nothing to offend, nothing aggressive, 
like Lutlior’s defiant answer, “ Without horns or hoof ? ” He asked 
them not to be so nervous. Like Mephistopheles chiding the reju- 
venated Faust, he bade them be less pedantic. “ Dir stekt der doctor 
noch im Lcibc.” But the Congress was in earnest and demanded 
sentence. There were two resolutions, the one for, the other against, 
licmstein. The former stating that the “ Congress regards the right 
of free criticism as necessary to the intellectual development of the 
party, and has no reason to recede from the principles laid down in 
tlie resolution passed at Hanover ” was rejected. The second, Bebel’s 
resolution, was carried by roll call, with a majority of 203 against 
t 31. The resolution was as follows: — “The Congress recognises 
the unreserved right of self-critieism for the intellectual development 
of the party. But the thoroughly one-sided manner in which Bernstein 
lias conducted^ his criticism in the last few years, while omitting to 
<triticise the Bourjois society and its leaders, has placed him in an 
-equivocal position and aroused the displeasure of a large portion of 
his comrades. In the expectation that Comrade Bernstein will accept 
this view” and act accordingly, the Congress passes over the resolu- 
tigns. , . . (there ■were four demanding a formal vote of censure) to 
tlic order of the day.” Bernstein immediately rose and made the follow- 
ing significant declaration. ** As I declared to you at the Congress at 
Stuttgart, tlio decision of the Congress naturally cannot cause me 
to abandon my convictions. At tlie same time the decision of the 
majority of my comrades is never indifferent to me. My conviction 
is that the resolution is unjust towards me, being based, as I have 
pointed out, on erroneous suppositions. .But since comrade Bebel 
lias declared that the resolution contains no vote of censure, I declare, 
that henceforth I will respect and observe the decision of the majority 
of tho Congress in the manner due to such a decision.” This state- 
ment was received with loud applause, and many of Bemslein’s ^ost 
vehement opponents shook him warmly by the hand. Formally the 
critio had submitted to tho judgment. But compare the two Con- 
gresses. At Hanover Bernstein was held up to general execraticn. 
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All the heavy artilleiy at the disposal of the doctrinaires poured forth 
thefr anathemas. Intolerance was the dominant note. But at 
Liibeok a great change was ijoticeable. From the beginning tlfiere 
was a desire to avoid conclusions. From bitter personal recriminations 
the debate became literary, almost philosophical. The leader Bebel, 
it is trhe, denounced the critic ; but the stronger his invective the 
more the impression gained that he was attacking Bernstein the 
better to defend him. There was thunder, but no lightning. He 
knew Bernstein, he said, for thirty-one years ; they were old friends. 
His resolution was no vote of censure, it was a corrective. All •that 
he demanded was that Bernstein should set himself to criticise the 
Bourgeoisie, and not, as he had done for the last three years, conhiio 
himself to demolish Marx. He had the impression “ that Bernstein 
could not get into bed without asking himself how he could find some 
fresh flaw in Marx’s philosophy.” Let him show the parties of order 
that their praise was repugnant to him, their flattery odious ; let him 
show them that he stood upon the basis of class in the fight against 
the common foe, and they would weloome him again as the lo3’'al 
comrade they all knew him, in their hearts, to be. Not a word iu 
repudiation of Bornstein’s criticisms. On the contrary', Bebel an- 
nounced his readiness to appoint a special committee to sit upon the 
Erfurt programme, and to inquire into the expediency of its revision. 
He was in every sense “ Fortiter in modo^ maciter in r/?.” He showed 
his opportunism in once more bringing in a resolution, which was 
carried, that coalitions, for electioneering purposes, with the Bourgeois 
parties were only permissible in exceptional cases, and in special 
conditions. He once more showed himself a consummate leader of 
men. Bebel’s resolution was a levia nota as they say, a gentle 
reprimand. Directed against the outside world rather than against 
Bernstein, it at once serves to control and unfetter him. In his 
qualified declaration of acquiescence Bernstein submits to the bondage 
of which he retains the key. “ L’intcret qui aveugle lea uns fait la 
lumiere des autres ! ” In thus bowing to the decision of the majority 
Bernstein showed courage and common sense. There is no practical 
question at issue, no tactical difference at stake. The question is of 
larger import and can await the test of time. Ik part, no doubt, 
what is known as Bemsteinism ” is largely a quibble as to the 
precise definition of words. No serious people now believe that any 
street revolution has the sfightest chance against modem rifles and 
Maxim guns. Not even the ** Blanquists ” of the party sincerely 
think that. Unless as a catchword, what then is the meaning of the 
reeolutionaiy motto ? Bernstein, who is but the mouthpiece of a 
small but influential section in the party, T>irould place socialism on a 
truer scientific basis. They would eliminate the catchwords from the 
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doctrine, the doctrine from the crust of the hold dogma. They would 
live for the day rather than the morrow. • 

The vista of a purified rational sodal^sm may, after all, prove hut a 
will-o’-the-wisp, a streak of fancy beyond the range of possihility. 
Homogeneous as the party is, and undoubtedly will con&ue to be, 
there ove signs that the trend of the movement is towards oppoitunism. 
Some, indeed, are beginning to realise that Marx is not infallible, "that 
the theory may be built and enlarged upon ; that the crudities of the 
doctrine may be rejected, the dogma criticised, without necessarily 
subverting the whole structure; that the freedom of the working 
classes is no affair of nature but of man, and of the will of man ; and 
that to ibis end education, organisation, self-help — ^whibh is the only 
help conceivable or possible — are the determining, as they are surely 
the most elevating, factors. 

It is the privilege of Bernstein to teach his fellow comrades that 
this is so, and must be so. If he foil in the endeavour the purpose 
will not be the less worthy. 


Austin F. Harrison. 



A PARALLEL TO THE* SOUTH AFRICAN WAR— THE 

STRUGULE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

• • 

Wmi.E the British army has been at work conquering, or endeavour- 
ing to conquer the Boer Itepiiblics, another conflict of much the same 
nature has been dragging out its weary length in the Far East. The 
American campaign against the insurgent Filipinos opened eight 
months before the South African war, and it can scarcely be said as 
yet to have neared its conclusion. So late as November last. General 
Chaffee, the Coramander-in- Chief of the American army in tho 
Philippines, reported that no troops could be withdrawn, and critics 
in the United States who dot his i’s are adding that further rein- 
forcements are imperatively required. 

The theatre of war in the Far East differs in many respects from 
that in South Africa. The area of the Philippine group, wliic li is 
made up of over two thousand islands of varying size, is about llu^ 
same as that of the Transvaal, and so is much smaller than the Soiitli 
African field of war. The lines of division, which wo in South 
Africa have been compelled to create artifieiclly by means of chains 
of blockhouses, so as to split up the Boer territories into a number of 
manageable areas, are supplied in t^e case of the rhilipjunos by the 
sea. The largest and most important island is Luzon, which is a 
little smaller in extent than the Orange River Colon and here the 
Filipino insurrection has its head-quarters. Ono of the other largo 
islands, Mindanao, has scarcely as yet been touched by the Amerieniis. 
In the days of the Spanish domination, it was virtually inde- 
pendent, notwithstanding perennial fighting and innumerable attempts 
to subdue it. 

In South Africa we have at least a temperate climate, and a 
country which can everywhere be traversed by wheeled vehicles. 
But in the Philippines the climate is tropical, intensely liot and damp, 
and not particularly healthy for white men. At the same time the 
country is covered with dense forest, and away fr^m the immediate 
vicinity of Manila and one or two other towns, there were, wdion the 
war began, no roads of any kind. The people, again, nre not of 
European descent, and speak a great number of languages, none of 
which could be understood by the Americans. The total population 
was very much larger than that of the Boer Republics; it has been 
vomusly stated at from five and a-balf to eight millions of inhabitants. 
This is about twenty times the total Dutch population of South 
Africa. To an army campaigning in the Philippines, on the other 
hand, the problem of guo^ng long lines of communication, which 
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has proved so tioublesonie to our South. African Field Force, does not 
present itself, owing to the proximity of the sea at every point;* No 
plf^e in the archipelago is more than seventy miles from the water, 
which is commanded by the American navy. 

Long before the actual outbreak of hostilities, deneral Otis, who 
oomn^nded the American expeditionary force at Manila^ foresaw 
trouble. Aguinaldo, the leader of the Tagals, who are the* most 
warlike tribe in the island of Luzon, had been perfectly content to 
use the Americans to get rid of the Spaniards, but had not the 
slightest intention of quietly accepting King Stork in place of King 
£og. Had vigorous steps been taken to prove to him that the 
American, Grovemment knew its own mind and was determined to 
annex the Philippines, it is just possible that there would have been 
no serious fighting. But Congress and the President hesitated, and 
the only instructions sent to General Otis appear to have directed 
him to avoid, at all costs, taking any step which might have been 
interpreted by the pro-Filipino and anti-national party in tho 
United States os an act of aggression. In September, 1898, General 
Otis telegraphed to Washington, “ force sufficient for present pur- 
poses, but contingencies may arise difficult to meet.'' His small 
army was therefore slightly strengthened. All the winter of 1898, 
Aguinaldo was importing arms and organising his forces, unmolested. 
An American expedition to Ilo-Ilo in the island of Panay found 
his dusky troops in possession^ and withdrew without attempting to 
dislodge them. 

As tlio Americans showed themselves so averse to determined action, 
Aguinaldo's duda^jity grew, just as did Mr. Kruger's about the very 
same epoch. A proclamation, issued by General Otis on January 4th, 
1S99, asserting the sovereignty of the United States over the 
I'hilippiues, was received by him witli something approaching 
derision. Indeed, he issued a counter-proclamation in which he 
repudiated the rights of America and made a personal attack 
upon General Otis. As a further act of defiance, a number of Tagal 
women sent in a document to tho General, in wliich, quite in tho 
Boer fashion, they protested that when all the Filipino men were 
killed in the sabred cause of Independence, they, themselves, would 
take the field. In Manila itself — as at Capetown later in our o\^ti 
war — a huge conspiracy w’as hatched by the Filipino sympathisers 
under the very noses of the American 'army. Arms for the con- 
spirators were smuggled into the city. General Otis* hands were tied 
by the orders to tako no aggressive step, but he watched tho con- 
spirators closely, and made counter-preparations. Wamings^om 
all quarters reached him; the Filipinos were busyremoWng their 
women and children ; yet all the assistance that came to him from 
Washington w'os the valuable information that the United States 
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had “ accepted the Philippines from a high sense of duty in the 
inteiests of their inhabitants and for humanity and civilisation.” 

Such being the situation, stem merciless action of the hind rendjred 
painfully familiar to the inhabitants of the Central Asia khanates 
and Manchuria by the Russians, might have convinced the Filipinos 
that thS "United States were not to be played with. But stem 
action was forbidden. General Otis could only wait for the Filipinos 
to show their hand, which they did speedily. On Febmary 4th, 
1899, they attacked the American pickei>line in front of Manila, and 
the war began. • . 

At this date the American force in the archipelago was 21,000 
strong, but of that total many men were upon the sick list, so that 
the actual effectives did not exceed 14,000. Of these again, 3,000 
were needed in Manila to maintain order there, leaving as the avail- 
able field force 11,000 men. This was not a large total, but then, 
as we have seen, there were no extensive lines of communication to 
be guarded. Moreover, the American troops were of the very 
highest quality. A Japanese officer who saw them at Peking said of 
them that, if off the battlefield they were the worst troops he had 
ever met, on it they were tho best. Highly paid, recruited from 
an intelligent and well-educated class, officered by men who were 
** instruit ” and masters of their art — for the American officer is not 
given up to sports, and is usually well versed in the literature of liie 
profession — they were in courage and resource the equals of the best 
of our colonial troops in South Africa, while they had on their side 
the inestimable advantage of discipline. The volunteers were much 
inferior to the regulars, but had, by January, 189,9, been a sufficient 
time under aims to acquire the training which is needed to make the 
good soldier. 

The American force, then, had quality, if not quantity, on its side. 
Nor were the numbers opposed to it large. Aguinaldo at this date 
was estimated to dispose of 20,000 to 30,000 men, and he had the 
disadvantage of the exterior lines, while he bad no navy at his hack, 
and could not rapidly transfer his forces from point to point. 

The first actions, as was only to be expected, wont in favour of 
the Americans. With 250 casualties they drove back the Filipinos 
from Manila, killing, wounding, or taking prisoners no less than 
3,000 of them. Even at this x>oint there was great danger in the 
rear. During the progress of the battle of Manila attempts at an 
insurrection were made by the secret Filipino organisations within 
the city, and the American military police had to open fire and kill 
or wound sixty men before the insurgents would disperse. After the 
battle Colonel Smith pursued too vigorously, and was in consequence 
almost out off by the enemy, who rallied in a surprising manner in 
spite of the blow which had been dealt them. In the city trouble 
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was again seething, and it became known to the American staff that 
a fiesh attack on Manila bad been planned hy Aguinaldo’s troops 
from without and the secret organisations within. It seemed wisest, 
under these drcumstances, to take the offensive, and accordingly 
General MacArthur advanced upon and captured Caloocan. But 
only Sk few days passed before the Filipinos were causii2g fresh 
annoyance in Manila. They had planned a general rising, which 
was to be accompanied by a massacre of all the Americans, for 
February 22nd. Shortly after dark that night fires broke out in all 
4^ctionB ; when the fire>engine8 arrived the hoses were repeatedly 
cut, and “ sniping ” commenced. The Americans put out the fires 
and fell upon the nearest body of insurgents, numbering 1,000, of 
whom 500 were placed hors de combat. This terrible punishment 
brought peace for some months to Manila. 

After much desultory fighting, reinforcements arrived from 
America, and an advance northwards began against Malolos, where 
the Filipinos had their chief base. The town was entered by General 
MacArthur on March diet. The Filipino Government, however, had 
removed its archives and property, and had set fire to the place. 
The Filipinos proceeded, in exact anticipation of the strategy followed 
by the Boers, to attack the railway running from Malolos to Manila, 
which had been repaired by the Americans, and continually out it. 
General Otis reported that his forces, now 25,000 strong, were 
insufficient to enable him to ^guard it. So awkward did General 
MacArthur’s predicament at the rail-head become that General 
Lawton had to be sent to his aid with 4,000 men drawn from the 
line of comhiunications. The difficulties of campaigning in the 
Philippines are illustrated by the records of Lawton’s march. Soon 
after leaving Novaliches,” says the official report, ** his road, a well- 
defined and prominent one on all Spanish maps, became a trail cross- 
ing or passing through rice patches, swampy country, and unbridged 
streams, over which his advance was conducted with the greatest 
difficulty.” As soon as MacArthur felt the support of Lawton’s 
advance, he was able to force the passage of the Oalumpit on 
April 28th. But he failed to deal any crushing blow, and finally 
came to a standstill in May, at San Fernando, reporting that his men 
were worn out with hard fighting, and that many of them were on 
the sick diet. There were no troops to reinforce him ; indeed General 
Otis had just been ordered to send home his volunteers. This order 
it was impossible for him to carry out, but the incident reminds us 
of what has happened at eveiy turn in South Africa, where seasoned 
troops have been again and again withdrawn, sometiiaes to^btain 
political advantages, by ministers who did not fully understand the 
gravity of the position. The mischief in each case probably comes 
from the^ management of a war by men who are quite ignorant of 
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military matters and strategy. When they were not allowed to 
retniH, the volunteerB, like some of our yeomanry, became restiYe or 
fell ill. General Otis reports that in June, one of MaoArthvir’s 
battalions had 30 per cent, out of 873 officers and men sick at 
Manila ; another 30 per cent, sick at San Fernando, and of the 
remainder there were not eight men in each company filt to endure 
one day’s march. 

It is impossible to follow in detail the progress of the campaign, 
since for that purpose a stout volume would be required. All that 
can be given here is the broad outline of the war. But affairs were 
in this month of May in a very bad way. The American force was 
much too small to make real progress in Luzon, and oittside that 
island there was virtually anarchy. In Cebu, for instance, the 
diminutive American garrison was compelled to look on while the 
insurgents grew in numbers and daring. At the end of May, how- 
ever, reinforcements began to arrive, and on June Ist the total 
American force stood at 34,200 men. Even now General Otis was 
only at the beginning of his troubles. He was told by Washington 
that he must send back the volunteers without delay. The adminis- 
tration was afraid that their continued detention in the East might 
have awkward political results, and the Presidential election of the 
following year could not be left out of sight. But the volunteers 
numbered no less than 16,000 men. Their departure must so weaken 
the army that it would be unable to attempt offensive operations. So, 
all through June and July, General Otis was obliged to mark time 
while his dilatory government was making up its mind to reinforce 
him and scraping together reinforcements. 

The credulity of democracy was shown in the American adminis- 
tration’s touching belief that all that was required in the case of the 
Filipinos was an extra large dose of “ conciliation.'’ Though there 
is a line in Lowell which runs — 

** Conciliation — ^it just means being kicked,*’ 

the American Government took a step at the very outset, the result 
of which wo may commend to the attention of the Anti-British party 
in this country. It is precisely what they ore always«olamouring for 
England to do in South AMca. A commission of worthy and 
oonciliatoiy politicians was sent out to Manila, where Admiral Dewey 
and General Otis were added to its ranks. It announced to the 
misguided FUipinos that the United States was in the archipelago to 
promote Filipino well-being and happiness.” The autonomy of tho 
natives .was guaranteed, but they were informed that they must accept 
the suzerainty of the United States. I regxet to have to add that 
the Filipinos laughed at these promises, and declared that they would 
accept nothing short of independence. It need scarcely be said that 
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at every turn the Filipinos were backed up by traitors in the 
United States, who openly prayed for the defeat of their own count*y- 
men, and circulated falsehoods as to the cruelty and cowardice of the 
American troops, worthy of a certain Pro-Boer’s brilliant imagination. 
It is doubtful if the war would have lasted six months but for this 
political support, which encouraged the enemy to persist, in th^ hope 
that Mr.^^ryan would come into power in 1900, and would then give 
them back their independence. 

Already in August, 1899, General Otis had in some measure gauged 
the truth about the insurrection. In his report of that date he draws 
attdhtion to the fact that the armed forces of the enemy are 
contemptible in their power for mischief. The really disquieting 
fact is that the population are intoxicated with the ciy for indepen- 
dence and self-government.” In response to that cry — and we may 
guess to political pressure from his Gnyemment — he had been 
obliged to set up civil administration in Manila, in ‘'loyal ” Filipino 
hands. The same privilege was accorded to the other important 
places, under American military supervision. 

At the end of July reinforcements arrived, but the rainy season 
was then in full swing and little could be done till it had ended. 
With a total of 30,000 men, at the end of September operations were 
resumed. Porlac and Tarloo were captured; columns scoured 
southern IjU 2 x>n, and on November 24th General Otis reported to 
Washington, in strangely familiar terms, that the whole of central 
Luzon was in the hands of the American authorities, that 
the President of the Filipino Congress, the Secretary of State, 
and the Treasuaer were prisoners, that only small bands of the enemy 
remained in arms and were flying in all directions before the 
American troops, while Aguinaldo was a mere fugitive with but a 
diminutive escort. At once the ports of the islands were opened to 
commerce, thereby enabling the Filipinos to obtain a fresh supply of 
arms and ammunition. We are not told whether General Otis 
approved of this measure. 

All through the dry season in the winter of 1899-1900 he 
continued to press the scattered bands to the utmost, till, in May, he 
left the orchipel^o, handing over his command to General 
MacArthur. In an interview on his way home he gave his views 
on the situation in terms which will recall Lord Boberts’s speech at 
Capetown. He said that though his frame of mind was pessimistio 
he thought “ the thing entirely over.” He could not see, he added, 
how the enemy could reorganise or concentrate. Aguinoldo’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs hod told hi-m that “ the United St^|es 
was necessary to the Philippines, and that the Filipinos were merely 
fighting for the best tends.” For his optimism he has since been 
severely blamed, especially for the statement that it would bo 
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poBBiblG to Bend home all the volunteers who then xemained, and that 
it «rould not be neoeBsaiy to replace them. But he seems to have 
spoken in perfect good faith, and all men are apt to err. ^ 

It has sinoe been asoeit^ed that the Filipinos had scattered of 
set purpose. At a council of war held at Bayambang in November, 
1899, ihey decided that it was impossible to continue their resistance 
11 JK 91 regidar lines, and their army was therefore disbanded, generals 
and men returning to their own provinces, to organise the people 
« for general resistance by means of guerilla warfare.” All pretence 
of wearing uniform was abandoned, General MaoArthur reporting 
that “ the practice of discarding the uniform enables the insurgents 
to appear and disappear almost at their own convenience. At one 
time they are in the ranks as soldiers, and immediately thereafter are 
within the American lines in the attitude of peaceful natives, absorbed 
in a dense mass of sympathetic people, speaking a language of which 
few white men and no Americans have any knowledge.” The 
parallel with South Africa is again exact, for ^ere also one of the 
greatest troubles arises from the absence of uniform in the Boer forces, 
and the fact that the Boers find their way into the towns occupied by 
the British, and out again, almost as they choose — or did so till Lord 
Kitchener’s advent to command. 

General MaoArthur analyses clearly the temperament of the 
Filipino, and again what he has to say has a bearing on South 
Africa. The Filipinos, he states, ** are not a warlike or ferocious 
people. . . . The people of the islailds, however, during the past five 
years have been maddened by rhetorical sophistry and stimulants 
applied to national pride, until the power of discriiz.inating . . . has 
for the time being been almost entirely suspended. As a substitute 
for all other considerations, the people seem to be actuated by the idea 
that in all doubtful matters of politics or war, men are never nearer 
right than when going with their own kith and kin, regardless of the 
nature of the action or of its remote consequences.” He explains 
how the ingenuous American assumption, that all that was required 
was to turn the Filipinos loose with a constitution and a perfectly 
ideal system of municipal government, had acted, and his words 
^ould be pondered by those who, the moment ^the war in Soutli 
Africa ends, would give the Boers autonomy. “ All the necessary 
moral obligations,” says the General, ** were readily ^assumed by 
municipal bodies, and oU outward forms of decorum and loyalty 
•carefully preserved. But precisely at this point the psychological 
•conditions referred to above began to work with great energy, in 
avistanc^ of insurgent field operations. For this purpose most of the 
towns secretly organised complete insurgent municipal governments 
to proceed simultaneously and in the same sphere as the American 
governments, and in many instances through the same j)er8onneI; 
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that is to Bay, the presidents and town officials acted openly in behidf 
of the Americans and secretly in behalf of the insurgents, and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, with considerable apparent solicitude 
for both/’ 

Certain officials who betrayed at one and the same time the British 
and Boer causes supply parallels to such instances of flagrant tieacheiy 
in what the New York Emning Post called^** Aguinaldo’s glorious 
war of independence.” We And General MaoArthur noting the 
completeness of the insurgent intelligence system within the towns 
occupied by the Americans, the great support afforded to the guerillas 
by* the towns, whence ammunition and food are smuggled, and tho 
growth of an organised intimidation directed against all who espouse 
the American cause. This intimidation goes to terrible lengths, an<l 
not the least surprising feature of it is that those marked down for 
pimishment and assassination do not dare to appeal to the American 
authorities for protection. Men are haled off into the impenetrable 
jungle by a revengeful Mafia, and are never seen again. One Leoncio 
Torres, for example, was brought before three Eilipino officers, and 
sentenced by these patriots to be buried alive, which sentence was 
duly carried out. Tomas Bagudo was tied up with a rope, and oiled 
rags were fastened round his feet and set on fire. At the same time 
he was beaten with the butts of rifles. He received injuries from 
which he died. Sometimes whole families are made away with. 
Abez, hung by the Americans in July, 1901, carried off a native 
named Justiano, with his wife, her mother, and eight children, and 
killed most of them under drcumstances of the most horrible cruelty. 
Isolated American, soldiers, bathing or straying from their comrades, 
ore set upon and stabbed or shot. The outskirts of the towns, and 
even the army lines are unsafe, for what has to be encountered is the 
murderous ingenuity of the Thug, not the open violence of the 
soldier. Everywhere the Eilipino organisation is powerful, and no 
native is safe from its secret verdicts. 

By mid-1900 the American force in the field was over 40,000 
strong, and such progress had apparently been made that conciliation 
was once more tried. On June 2lBt a proclamation was issued 
announcing an aipnesty to all the enemy who had taken part in the 
war and who surrendered. The results were scarcely encouraging. 
In all onlyJ5,022 persons surrendered and took the oath of allegiance, 
and among these were few of the pibminent men. A public 
** manifestation of thanks ” to the United States for this amnesty 
was suggested by oertain Eilipinos in Manila, and was rather 
imprudently permitted by the American authorities. Tho manffiMh 
tation was certainly peculiar in the shape it took, as it resolved itself 
into the display of portrails of Aguinaldo and Eilipino flags, while 
tho speeches which were to have bwn delivered at a banquet were so 
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far from espresBmg gratitude that they had to be prohibited owing 
to ^eir inoendiary nature. In fine, this example of the policy of 
oonoilialion was, in Qeneral hfaoAxthur’s phrase, a dismal failure.’* 

It had been hoped that the Preindential election m November, 
1900, would show the insurgents that their cause was hopeless, but 
this reasonable anticipation was not fulfilled. By December, in the 
WQiQ^ of General MaoArthur’s report, it was seen that condi- 
tions were plainly indexible and likely to become chronic. An 
entirely new campaign was therefore determined upon.** Vigorous 
opmtionB were undertaken, and were proceeding, when once more 
the awkward question of how to find the necessary troops arose. 
Congress had decided that the remaining volunteers must be with- 
drawn, and disbanded in the United States by June, 1901. General 
MaoArthur was therefore compelled to begin moving them down to 
the coast early in that year. But he had already obtained consider- 
able results. Aguinaldo was captured by a brilliant piece of daring 
on G(eneral Funston’s part, and in April, 1901, it looked as if “ the 
rebdBon was rapidly approaching collapse.’* A proclamation had 
been issued announcing that any insurgent who surrendered and 
brought in his arms sliould be kindly treated, amnestied, and paid 
thirty dollars for each serviceable rifle. This was “ slim,” but the 
Filipinos saw through it and showed no extravagant desire to come in. 

In May, General MaoArthur handed over his command to General 
Chaffee. The volunteers were sent home, and everyone was perfectly 
satisfied that the war was over.* General Corbin, the American 
Adjutant-General, who paid a visit of inspection to the islands during 
the summer of 1901, reported on his return to the United States that 
the army could forthwith bo reduced from 42,000* to 24,000 men. A 
few days after he had made this report the news of a serious mishap 
to the United States’ troops in the island of Samar supplied the 
practical commentary on its correctness. In the week ending October 
19th, a despatch was received from General Chaffee, in which he stated 
that it would be “ most harmful ” if any troops were withdrawn. 
The most representative American service paper, the Armi/ and 
Navy Journal^ added to this, ** it now looks as though our force in the 
Philippines will have to be increased rather than djminished. . . The 
recent massacre of our men in the bland of Panay. . . b a symptom 
to which due wmght should be given.” Here matters stand for the 
present, with the American troops making slow progress, while the 
insurgents still continue active in the field, and in the towns perpetu- 
ally hatch plots. The conditions,” says Mr. Hull, a memW of 
CiDgieBa who has just returned from the East, aie such as we 
would term peaceful in thb country, hut it b not a condition of peace, 
because those bandits and highwaymen* are constantly dashing out 
of their retreats to strike a blow where they oon do so to the 
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best adyantage, and then retreat to cover.’* In Loizon deneral ” 
Malvar is in the field at the head of the guerillas^ while in Samar 

General ” liukban has succeeded hitherto in evading all attempts of 
the Americans to lay him by the heels. 

In the earlier stages of the war there were many and not imrtason- 
able ooElplaintB from American officers in the islands as to JJhe 
excessive leniency displayed. In November, 1900, a letter from a 
prominent soldier at Manila was published in the American 
press, in which it was urged that a proclamation should be issued, 
stating “ that after a certain date any Filipino caught with arms in his 
hands will be summarily ifiiot.** The justification for such a proposal 
is given. Tt*is the wanton acts of violence and crime which are 
pei^etrated doily, the violation of every principle of civilised warfare, 
the conversion of the so-called Filipino army into a band of 
marauders and brigands.*’ All this is very familiar, and it points to 
the conclusion, corroborated by the opinions of our best officers in 
South Africa, that with guerilla war in its last stages the extremest 
severity is really in the end the greatest humanity. 

It must be confessed that in the latest stage of their war the 
Americans seem to have thrown sentiment overboard, in a manner 
which would lacerate the tender heart of Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man. If the Mcmila press can be trusted, General Smith in his 
campaign against Lukban has given orders that there must be no 
quarter for that leader, and that his followers are to be shot off-hand. 
In such action he would be perfectly justified, provided it hastens the 
end of the war. , But we have yet to hear what the American Pro- 
Filipinos and Pro-Bbers will say to it, or how the Anglophobes 
on the other side of the Atlantic will apologise in their own case 
for acts of sternness, w'hUe condemning our South African army, 
which has never shot combatants ofi-hand, for its ** atrocities.” 

The parallelism between the South African and the Philippine 
war is then close, and extends even to the management at home in 
either case. That the same faults should have been committed in 
either instance is almost stortliug, and points, perhaps, to the fact 
that ignorance of w'or in the administration at home,^ which is the 
essential feature of Amilarity in the American and British constitu- 
tions, may be the cause. It is most dangerous to entrust the conduct 
of a war to men who know little of military history”, for foresight is 
simply the power of prediotii'g the future which arises from a pro- 
found knowledge of the past. In both instances we see insufficient 
forces employed, and hampered by the order to be “ kind ”• to tl^ 
enemy ; troops withdrawn when they were most needed ; generals 
asserting in perfect faith that Hie conflict is over ; oonoiliatiou essayed 

(1) Yet it ie to be noted tbat in either case generals have imdemted the enemy’s power 
for miscOiief . ^ 
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grotesquely futile results ; and insuffioient arrangements made for 
the steady and continual flow of reinforcements to the field. In each 
case an Anglo-Saxon people fails clearly to grasp the problem^hefore 
it, or to understand that in a war of conquest what is needed is to 
hreal^down the opposed will by the infliction of suffering. 

In its remoter consequences, the Filipino war promises to have a 
profound effect in Asia. It has shown that an Asiatic population 
with the modem arms can make the problem of conquest an extremely 
difficult one, even for a brave, intelligent, and overpoweringly nume- 
rous and wealthy nation of whites. Its progress is being fdlpwed 
with the closest attention in Japan and China, and the Boxers cer- 
tainly drew their inspiration from this conflict. The lost word in 
the straggle between the East and the West is not yet said, and in 
the future the Philippine war may well be recognised as the point of 
departure of a new era. 

H. W. W1T.SON, 



A VISION OF LAW. 


Out sliine the etars — all fears and doubts outshining 
Which still beset the darkness of the way, 

And behind a man’s best searching and diyining 
yesterday to-morrow and to-day : 

Fix on those stars a mileage and a distance 
Through the new means new learning may unfold — 
Miles do not touch My riddle of existence. 

And birth and death are as they were of old. 

If more and more man's eager spirit, bidden 
To learn by labour all that it may learn, 

Unbury Nature’s secrets, and unchidden 
Feebly the undiscemable discern, 

The mighty lesson to the eyes that read it. 

And to the hearts more humbled as they see. 

Is — nhbour ! labour on ! for so ye need it ; 

The outcome of all labour rests with Me.” 

The lleign of Law My opening book discloses, 

Fven while you turn its pages as I will ; 

Wben the brain wearies, trees and birds and roses 
Are with you to relax the struggle still ; 

Hoses and^birds and trees are idle never, 

And the free, wild song circles to the sky — 

Seek out my Law ! for ever and for ever. 

Behind that Law, the Law-giver am I. 

I spoke not through the Christ of Nature’s changes,^ 
Or of the secrets of ilie sea and sun ; 

I spoke not of My perfect plan which ranges 
Throdjgh planets and through systems every one ; 
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I igpoke fhzongh Um birt of wliat man, Hy first-born^ 
Vay do to bdp his Idlows in the strife, 

And hnmUe in the seaxbh — or best or worst bo m 
Quicken through life in death to deathless life. 

• You quarrd with My test of hurt and sorrow, 

Yet will not see how eyen with you doth reign 
The prioelesB pleasure of a bright to-morrow, 

Which triumphs o’er a yesterday of pain— 

How every battle gained, and victory rising 
Upon defeated trouble, baffled sin, 

Through constancy and oourage, makes Surmising 
Gbow more and more the certainty to win. 

Am I not I/)ve ? why, then, is Love siipremeFt 
Of all the blessings tliat you know I lend ? 

If Love be Love, what then art thou that dreaxnest 
Tliat mortal love hath not immortal end ? 

When wrong and grudge ,and enmity make weary 
The graceless souls that cherish and ensue 
Those grinning phantoms through the riiort if dreary 
Probation of your fathers as of you — 

Have they no fear that I at last may utter 
My sentence unrepeaJed on wilful ill P 
And leave Hebellion’s lawless thoughts to mutter 
Rebellion always, and without Me still P 
If Christ he with Me, and his earlier greeting 
Has taught so little to the Self of men, * 

Why should I waste his love in vain entreating ? 

Why should I let the Christ come down again ? 

Herman Merivalk, 



NOTE. 

Tn fblipwing itataineBi ii one of a loiiei of otaiemaiito of Ikct wiiioh tnuSk oooialj 


poili t ioa], or natioiud matten of intenot and importonoe. ^ j 

The matten that will be dealt with here too ^ten eacapo the noUoe they merit, or, iq 
shown to the public, they are not infrequently presented obacurely or with bias^ or witfaj 
inaocunM^ due to hastiness or to inexperience in handling quantitatiro facts—a pKxm 
thahis essentially technical. j 

^ese statements will be made absolutely without bias, and being prepared by i| 
professional atatistician who has had more rimn twenty years* actuarial exjierience, 
there is x considerable degree of probability that inaocuracy will be reduced to a 
minimum. 


I.— DRINK : IN ENGLAND, THE UNITED STATES, 
FRANCE, AND GERMANY. 


The coDBumption of alcoholic driiik in the above countries, per ten of 
population, was in the year 1900 as follows : — 


i Drink-Connunption per 10 of Population. 

c'Ottnvy. 1 

Beer, Spirits, 

1 ind Wine. 

Beer. 

■ 

Spirits. 

Wine. 

Gallon’s. 

; Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Oollniu. 

France 33G 

! 62 


254 

United Kingdem . • . 332 

! 317 

11 

4 

Qennuny . * • • 309 

27o 

19 

16 

United Statet* ... H7 

} 133 

11 

3 


Some years agone, the late P. G. Hamerton in his hook I'Vench and 
English mentioned the increase of drinking in France, and we see that 
French drink-consumption per head is now greater than British 
consumption. The French drink more spirits, more wine, and have a 
larger total consumption per head than any of these three other nations. 

The most striking fact in the above statement is the low drink-con- 
sumption per heilQ in the United States. The American total per head 
is less than one-half of the total consumption per head in any of the 
three other countries. The superior sobriety of the American workman 
as compared with the Englishman has often been noticed, and observa- 
tion in social grades higher than that of the ortizan tends to show that 
American superiority in this respect is a general superiority j^t confined 
to workmen only. The developed alertness and prompt energy ^ the 
American may, it is quite dikely, be due in some part to this relative 
abstinence from alcoholic drink which is now illustrated. 

Looking back over the fifteen years 1886— -1900, for the purpose of 
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observing the increase or tbe decrease in drink-oonsuxnption per head 
of population, the following results have been obtained : — 


1i}oiintr7. j 

r. 

Ayeran Yearly Drink-Cknunimption, 
per Head of Population, during 

Tho Drink- 
Connimption 
per head 
during 
1886-1800 

The Driuk- 
Oonaumption 
per bead 
raring 
1806-1000 
eras 

1889-1800. 

1801-1800. 

1806-1000. 

being taken 
at 100 


Gallona. 

Oallons. 

Oallona. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

France 

26-5 

31*5 

32*3 

100 j 

122 

United Kingdom 

29*4 

31*1 

33*1 

100 

113 ' 

Germany . 

24-4 

26*6 

29*9 

100 

123 

United States . 

11*8 

14-3 

14*2 

100 

120 


In each country the drink-consumption per head of population has 
increased since 1886 — 1890, and, with the exception of the United States, 
there has been an increase during each five-yearly period observed. 

Comparing the period 1896 — 1900 with the period 1886 — 1890, we 
see that the percentage of increase per head of population in drink- 
consumption was smaller in the United Kingdom than in any of the 
three other countries. Germany and France have had the largest relative 
increases per head of population. 

In the United States, the increase of 20 per cent, in the driuk- 
couBumption per head of population is due to an increase in beer- 
drinking — the constunption per head of wine and of spirits has 
declined. 

In the United Kingdom, France, and Germany, the increase in driuk- 
cousumption per head of population is due to the increased consumption 
of each kind of drink, but mainly to an increased consumption of beer 
per head in Germany and in the United Kingdom, and to an increased 
wine- consumption in Franco. 

As the resiilts just shown are based upon the records of three five- 
yearly periods, they are of more importance than results based ux^on 
the facts of three isolated years, and they show that a material increase 
In diink-consumption per head of population has occurred iu all the 
four countries during the last fifteen years. 

This matter of drink is somotimes dealt with by eliminating irom the 
population all children and all total abstainers — tlio latter being 
estimated more or less vaguely. And it has been stated that this 
method is more correct than* the method which deals witli the population 
as one whole. Hay I point out that the method of elimination " 
shows only the consumption of drink by drink-consumers, and that this 
is a J‘iffer€.4 from tho consumption per head of population — ^not a 
more correct or incorrect statement of tho same thing. Moreover, in 
comparing one country with another, or the 'same country with itself at 
different periods, it is desirable to let all the factors of drink and of non- 
drink come into the account. Certain factors should not be eliminated 
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when we are ezunining tlie drink consumption per Lead of population, 
which is probably a more useful examination than the ascertainment of 
drink 'consumption by drink-consumers only : espeoiBlly as the latter 
depends largely upon estimate. 

The importance of Drink Duties to National Berenue is shown by 
the foUolring statement, which relates to the financial year 1899^1900. 


Countfy. 

Total 

Drink Duties. 

Peroentanof 
Drink Duties on 
the net National 
Berenuo. 

United Kingdom .... 

United States 

France 

Germany 

Millions sterlinr. 
37*9 

40-0 

220 

13-7 

Per cent. 

36 

29 

19 

13 


The aboYO Drink Duties include the Excise taxation of home-made 
drink and the Customs duties on imported drink. 

The current criminal statistics for England record a material increase 
in the prosecutions for drunkenness during recent years, namely : — 


Period.' 

Yearly Number of Pro- 
Bccutions for Drunken- 
ness per 100,000 of 
Population. 

1887—1891 . 



619 

1892—1896 . 



584 

1897—1899 . 



647 

1999 oi^y • 

1 

• 

• 

675 


Although the above figures cannot be regarded as absolutely proving 
that drunkenness is on the increase, for the reason that the increase in 
the number of prosecutions may possibly be due to greater stringency 
on the part of the police, yet when they are looked at side by side with 
the wholly independent results already stated, as regards the increased 
consumption of drink per head of population, one result appears to 
confirm the other, and an unsatisfactory conclusion is readied. 

* J. Holt Schooling. 





STAGING IN THE EEENOH AND ENGLISH THEATEE.* 
I. — ^What is Meant bt ** Mise en ScfeNB.^ • 

• 

The fsrm ** mise eii scene '' has two very distinct meanmgs. After defining 
them, 1 shall show that in both points the English theatre is incomparably 
snperior to onrs, and shall describe the manner in which this snporiority is 
displayed. 

To accomplish the mise cn scene '* of a dramatic work is, otyihologically 
spe^ng, to transplant it from the manuscript where it lies inert, to the 
stage where it is to live. 

This means, first of all, providing it with all the material resources 
necessary to insure it a factitious life: clothing the actors in appro- 
priate costumes ; designing and setting up scenes which will represent as 
closely as possible the milieu in which the action takes place ; it means 
regulating the quality and quantity of the light in the necessary proportions, 
according to whether the scene is enacted in broad daylight, by twilight, or 
in the evening ; above all, it means combining these material elements so as 
to give the spectators the greatest amount of illusion compatible with the 
uncertain conditions of the theatre. 

"What does all this presuppose ? An intelligent manager, a clever scene- 
painter, an alert electrician ; a stage sufficiently vast to lend itself to all tho 
evolutions of the characters, and sufficiently well-arrafigodT for the businesB 
to be dispatched expeditiously; machinery perfect enough to allow of 
successive, prompt, and silent changes of scene. 

This is a great deal, but it is not all ; I might almost say it is nothing. 
In eveiy countiyr in the world there can be found engineers, architects, 
scene-painters, a staff that knows its trade. To give a work its fitting 
apparatus is a comparatively easy business ; it is a very different thing to 
comprehend and to express its soul. 

For the play has a soul. Tho idea of the writer who joneeived it cannot 
be completely translated in the words uttered by his characters. These 
words have a physiognomy, these characters have a “ colour ” (ps the artists 
say) of their own ; the whole ^ioce has a general “ movement,” which must 
be seized first of all, then a series of particular movements which mnst be 

(1) M. Georges Boutdon, a weU-known man of letters and late stage manager at 
^ aMadafl''ilieatre, the Od6on, has been oommissionod by the Fwmoh Minister of 
FnUic IhstrDctiosi and the Fine Arts to inquire into the organisation of theatres abroad 
He began hia inquiry with England, and he wiU shArUy publish in Paris a complete 
study of the English theatres. In the present article he has snmnuiriiied for nn hia 
observations on the art of staging in England and in France. 
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regulated aeeordingly. The dialogue expresses a sucoession of ideas which, 
taken together, make up the drama ; but it is necessarily dumb as to the 
way in which these ideas should be madejmanifest. 

A dramatic work is a complete harmony, of which the different elements 
demand different interpretations. Every scene, whether principal or aeces- 
Bory, has, first of all, its own intrinsic meaning, then its direct relation both 
with the scenes which immediately precede and follow it and with thetLrama 
as a whole ; and this relation has never anything more than a relative 
importance. Its precise effect will depend on whether the actors play it 
sSated or standing, move about or remain motionless, separate or group 
themselves, speak loud or low, contrive silences between their phrases, or 
precipitate their delivery; on whether the play of light, adroitly arranged, 
illuminates or leaves them in a half-light, and so on. Is ELunlet a philo- 
sopher deceived, or a dreamer who suffers, or a sick man self- tormented ? 
When, leaning against the lintel of a door, he asks himself : To be or not to 

be ? ’* is he to raise his eyes to heaven like a helpless and unhappy 

child ? Or, fixing them on the ground, is he to appear as the ardent thinker, 
searching the bottom of his own austere thought for tho secret of destiny ? 
By what gesture is he to bring his mother to her knees ? How is the duel 
with Laertes to be conducted so as to express the pathos of the situation ? 
In what fashion is Macbeth to come out of Duncan’s chamber after assassi- 
nating him ? Is Ph^dre to declare her love for Hippolyte as the mystic 
victim of Destiny ? Or as the love-sick woman consumed with desire ? 
Admitting either interpretation as equally correct, by what artifice is it to be 
made vivid to^the intelligence of the audience ? As to all this the text says 
nothing. Who is^o decide 9 

The author ? No doubt the author is well capable of commenting on bis 
work, of explaining and emphasizing his meaning; he can describe the 
moral condition of his characters ; but, as a rule, he is completely ignorant 
of how to make it living on the stage, and powerless to direct his inter- 
preters. In France there are one or two authors who know how to preside 
at a rehearsal ; among these are Yictorien Sardou, Bostand and Brieux. 
But Alexandre Dumas or Emile Au^er were so helpless in this respect that 
they merely looked on at the rehearsal of their plays. Among contem- 
porary playwrights, Paul Hervieu, De Corel, Lavedan, Gapus, and ten 
others, all confine themselves to criticism of matters of detail, without 
professing to direct the whole. 

There is the actor — ^the actor who incarnates the character, and whose 
business it is to make the play live. But in nine cases out of ten the actor 
is the very last person who should be entrusted with this all-l^oRant rdh, 
I know that exception may be taken to this statement and names cited in 
disproof of it — Sir Heniy Irving, Beerbohm Tree, Harrison, Wyndham, 
George Alexander and others, in London ; in Paris, Sarah Bernhardt and 
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Antoine. But, whatever may be said, these illustrious and honourable 
examples leave intact the principle which charges the actor, as an actor, 
with incapacity in this respect. • 

The actor has a certain rdU assigned to him, and whatever he may do, 
his temptation will always be to see the play through bis rdle. He there- 
fore sees^t distorted, turning all upon one sole personage^— himself; much 
as a slraight stick plunged into water appears, through that transparent 
medium, to be bent. The author's essential idea, the pirot of the piece, 
the moving centre of the action, all this he will look for (quite unconscioqsl^, 
of course) in the character he plays. Instead of comprehending the normal 
development of the action, and touching its mainspring in the proper place 
he will see it gravitating round himself ; and all in the most perfect good faith. 
In the arrangement of attitudes or the combination of the movements of a 
scene, he mil assign to himself the chief place ; till, in the most guileless 
unconsciousness, he constitutes himself the grand mover of the drama. 

On this plan, what excruciating discord would result if all the actors 
insisted on interpreting their rdlea according to their own inspiration I How 
on earth would they group themselves ? How would they co-ordinate their 
movements? One will be hanging back to dream, while his comrade 
sounds the charge ; another will be rushing about with immense excite- 
ment in the midst of the general indifference ; each playing for his own 
hand, the work thus mangled will have the effect of a shapeless assemblage of 
lopped limbs, without a heart or a brain.’ Can we conceive an interpreta- 
tion of the character of Hamlet that should have no reaction on the other 
roles ? Could Gertrude behave in the same way towards #. sick child as 

ft 

towards an embittered philosopher ? Could Hippolyte lend the same ear to 
the piteous appeal of the ill-fated daughter of Pasiphad as to the advances 
of a depraved step-mother ? 

If neither the author nor the actor, who, then, is to be this sovereign 
ruler who gives life to the drama andpenetrates tbe mystery of the manuscript ? 

It is the Stage-Manager. 

When an orchestra studies an opera, each musician first of all learns bis 
own ** part,” enters into the difficulties of it and adapts himself to them. 
Next the musicians entrusted with all these orchestral parts begin by play- 
ing together after their common feeling. Then, this preparatory labour 
ended, the conductor intervenes. He co-ordinates the efforts of his performers, 
regulates movements, indicates shades of expression, determines the various 
sonorities, fuses aU the elements of his orchestra into a whole of harmony. 
Last of all 1m attacks the singers, begins again with them a new labour of 
co-ordidSIbion, 'decides how the whole thing shall finally move, incorporates 
the voices of the instruments with the human voibe, and the work is done. 

In the theatrical world, the leader of tbe orchestra is the Stage Manager. 

It is the Stage Manager who works in harmony with the author ; who, 
preliminazy to any rehearsal, goes carefuDy over the play till he understands 
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the exact Bignificance of all tlie cbaraoters and their relative importance ; who 
determines what are the essential points on which the staging shall be 
brought to bear } who decides as to the general movement and tone of the 
piece, the character of the scenery, the colonr of the dresBes, the effect of 
the furnitnre, the bearing of the actors. This initial labour once ac* 
compliphed, it is he who impresses his own conception on the ac^rs, thus 
giving to the work unity of interpretation ; like the leader of the orchestra, 
he fuses the special aptitudes of each in the supreme effect of the whole. 
Thus studied and rehearsed the work becomes one ; it will have a coherent 
signidoance ; each element that constitutes it will fall into its proper place. 
Good or bad, the interpretation will be harmonious ; the piece will triumph 
or fall according to an orderly plan. It will have a soul. 

I have now defined the two meanings of the term ** mise en scene." As 
regards the former (which may be called material ** mise en scene **}, we will 
see how far it has been carried in London and in Paris. 

II. — klaTEBiAL Appuamoes. 

On this point certain statements may at once be made. The changes of 
scene are incomparably more rapid in London than at Paris. Trans- 
formation scenes are there executed with miraculous dexterity. At theatres 
such as Drury Lane, pantomimes are played in which illusions, trans- 
formations and changes of all sorts, the most disconcerting inventions, are 
heaped one on the top of another. You see boats advancing, shores unrolling, 
divers coming down from a ship’s bridge and apparently sinking gradually 
into the water, while the ship goes on rising to the curtain arch, till they 
have touched \he bottom of the sea. The sea where they disport them- 
selves is full of live fish (an illusion obtained by means of projections across 
a glass aquarium) which come and go, wind in and out, and up and down. 
And not long ago Mr. Collins showed me the sketch of bis new scenic illusion, 
a balloon drama, in which a character is thrust by his companion out of 
the car in mid-air ; you see the giddy fall of the victim till he lands on 
terra firma^ while the balloon goes sailing up into the clouds. And I could 
give at least ten similar examples. 

What is the ^ecret of these prodigies ? Where we employ thirty scene - 
shifters the English have sixty. The Lyceum gives work every day to five 
hundred people — artistes, employds, scene-shifters, work-women, etc. Four 
hundred persons work daily at Her Majesty’s. The full significance of 
those figures will appear if we add that at the Opfira de Paris there are not 
more than eighty scene- shifters, and only two hundre^jmd seventy non- 
performing employfis, that is to say, belonging neither to U^wBO^gpany nor 
the orchestra. ^ 

The lengthiest performances in England (even the longest of Sbakspeare’s 
plays) be^in at eight-fifteen or eight-thirty, and are over at eleven or half-past 
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it the latest. Intervils are never prolonged for more ilum ten minates* 
Defbetive methods and a defbotive 8taff--the8e are the ]^oipal causes of 
the inferiority of our theatres in this respeot. 

There are also others. 

English theatres are, as a rule, much larger than ours. Most of them, 
followingithe example of the German theatres, are provided with a back 
stagCf^ sort of annex at the end of the stage proper, and narrower than it 
At Covent Garden and Drury Lane this second stage is almost as large as 
the stage itself. At the Lyceum and.Da1y*s it is not much smaller than by 
about a third. At the Shaftesbury it is less again. Her Majesty’s and the 
Haymarket, however, have none. 

The immediate advantage is to have a completely free stage, unencum- 
bered with material. The compartments ” that hold the scenes are very 
roomy, and situated beyond the limits of the stage proper, in the wings. 
The Lyceum has two large ** scene-docks ” communicating with the stage, 
where may be stored not only the scenery of the piece running, but also 
those of the other plays in the repertory. Hardly anywhere do we find, as 
we find in Paris, 'those top-heavy ** taa,** where the scenes are piled up one on 
the top of the other, to the great damage of their preservation, compelling 
the scene-shifters to re-arrange them laboriously' every day. The work of 
producing a play thus gains in order and rapidity. Space is wanting in 
most of our theatres. When the Od6on (one of the most favoured in this 
respect) was producing alternately Don Carl'>s and Lc Capitaine [Fracasse 
it was impossible to store the material of both plays at the same time, 
BO there had to bo daily' journeys between the theatre wd the ware- 
house, which w'as situated at a distance, causing cousidciUblo exposure, loss 
of time, and damage to canvas and to frames. 

Letter things still have been done. The London theatres have started 
on the line of progress. While none of ours have ever dreamed of follow- 
ing the inspiring example of Germany, Austria, and America, two English 
theatres have made the planks of their stage movable by supplementing 
the ordinaiy machinery with mechanical force. Drury Lane began it ; 
Covont Garden Las just followed. 

Now, what are the advantages of a movable stage ? If you want to 
represent a terrace, a hill, a rockery, or any raised ground, as in the 
Efuingold, or the Walkiire, or the ** plaza de toros ” in Carman, yon must 
have recourse to scaffoldings, to heavy, cumbersome contrivances, costly to 
construct, difficult to transport, the handling of which, however numerous 
the staff employedi, demands considerable expenditure of time and trouble. 

BuppocCt'CiKtiie contrary, that at the rapid signal of a button or a key, 
the floor of the stage can be made to rise to a certain height in the places 
required, can be inclined to any gradient, or lowered to the desired depth, 
then, at one stroke, yon have done away with the boards whicti did duty 
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for mounUmi, dalei» or tomeoBf or that laborious demoUtion of the floor- 
ing destined to represent a precise. A painted eanvas will be flnntg over 
the raised floor, an ** end wing *- will serve to mask and hide the holes, 
and this scenery, which not long ago woifld have necessitated a twenty 
minntes* interval, and cambered every comer of the stage wifli its 
pieces, besides enlisting the laboor of a battalion of seene-slufterB, will 
be ready m five minutes. 

The stage may be mobilised in other ways, too. The platform, mo^ng 
not only in a verUoal but in a horizontal direction, may have a surface 
largp enough to admit of a scene (already arranged on the part of the stage 
invisible to the public), instantaneously taking the place of the scene which 
precedes iL Jn Munich they have a revolving floor, and there is a triple 
one in the Borg Theatre in Vienna, a doable one in certain American 
theatres. In the first case the movable floor accelerates and simplifies the 
work of the sceno-shifters by leaving the stage clear of the material which 
encumbers it. In the second it admits of instantaneous changes, of complete 
substitutions and transformations of scene, as seen in Vienna, Munich, 
Buda-Pesth, and New York. It constitutes in every way an advance on 
the paralytic machinery of our belated theatres. 

I may observe in passing, that the first theories of the movable stage were 
elaborated in Franco. Beynard made, a little while ago, an ingenious but 
imperfect attempt in this direction when he built the Opera; Charles 
Gamier, in concert with Tresca, devised a system which seems perfect, but 
has, unfortunately, never been appUbd. However it may be, our architects 
and engineers have stopped at theory, and in thia respect, as in many 
others, wo ore l^hin^ the entire civilised world. 

Six or seven years ago, Mr. Collins, the intelligent and energetic manager 
of Drury Lane, made a first attempt, which was only half a snccess. 
Without touching the throe foregrounds of his theatre, he made the whole 
of the background movable, supported by four pistons, which, raised or 
lowered at will, drew with them the stage floor and also gave it all the 
necessary inclinations, fi:om tight to left or from front to back. This 
laborious alteration cost him eight thousand pounds, and by no means did him 
the service he expected. The pistons were worked by hydraulic force, 
which is at times capricious, and played Mr. Collins several nasty tricks. 
For instance, one evening, after rising quite properly and bringing up the 
stage scenery to the required height, without any invitation they gently 
sank again, precipitating a mountain into the basement; and both actors 
and public had to take their parts philosophically, and sqjjply by the help 
of imagination the delinquencies of the machinery that hadtAbsL^rk. 

But this year the maohmery ^at Dmry Lone has been completed 
brought to perfection. The* seienoe of an eminent arohiteet, Mr. Bdwin 0. 
Baohs, whose labours for the theatre have made him a universal authority, 
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has earriod on the work began by Mr. Collins. The three forcgroands, np 
till now fixed, have been altered in their turn and placed on mctallie 
supports, which, worked this time by a tractable, truFtwortbA^ aod 
economical force — electricity-vhave insured for Drury Lrmc a stage 
movable in all its parts. , Moreover, I was told by Mr. Sachs that Mr. 
Arthur Collins proposes shortly to take np again that part of the work 
begun by himself, substituting electricity for hydraulic force. *Wben this 
has been done the Drury Lane stage, already remarkable in its proportions 
and aeeesBories, will be provided with a model machinery, which will admit 
of the representation of every imaginable scene, rivalling the stf^es of 
Germany and Austria. 

It was Mr. Sachs, again, who last winter undertook 11)6 pagnificent . 
renovation of Covent Garden. 

Only a year ago the Theatre Hoyal, Covent Garden, was incontestably 
one of the most belated theatres in the world. It enclosed within its old 
walls a system of machinery such as Lnlli used for the operas he 
played before Louis XIV. Pulleys, which have been used for manoeuvring 
scenery in every theatre for the last century, wore unknown. The scenes 
were moved by the human arm with the help of windlasses. The mouldy 
basements were encumbered with an incalculable accumulation of old 
scenes, worn and worm-eaten ; cobwebs clung to the curtain arch, and at 
every step the dust rose in clouds from all the chinks of the flooring. Not 
even the cleetric light had penetrated there. 

But the company that ran this old and glorious theatre resolved on 
making a considerable sacrifice. It put £20,000 at the disposal of Mr. 
Sachs, who did away with the old flooring, and the .shaky worn-out 
material, and constructed within its walls this rejuvenated and movahlo 
stage which could be lowered and raised, taken ap.irl and put together 
again like a child’s toy, by the action of a few levers worked by a single 
hand. He divided the entire stage, from left to right, into five large bands, 
independent of each other ; each of which, carried on a metal bridge, 
yielded to electricity with a docility and clastic ease of which I was an eye- 
witness. 

This is not the place to describe in detail the working of such a formid- 
able and delicate apparatus. It is enough to point oul^that, thanks to the 
initiative of the proprietors and the skill of Mr. Bachs, Covent Garden has 
become a show theatre, which speciaUsts from every country* will find the 
best model by which to complete and regulate their own experience. 

Without insisting on a too humiliating comparison, I will call attention to 
this one for the last fifteen or twenty years, Paris has seen the 

continual building of new theatres or the transformation of old ones. Next 
door to the Opera House a large theatre was b*ailt, the Eden," afterwards- 
the Grand Thedtre, now demolished. On the ground belonging to the 
Eden, Victor Eoning built a channing hall, the Comddie Paiisienne, now 
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the Athen^o. lift Emile Roehard took over and transformed the Ghatelet ; 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt did the same with the Thedtre des Nations, to 
which she gave her name. The Paris Manicipal Council, proprietors of 
these two houses, made some important improvements for its new tenants. 
Finally, two tragic accidents gave two architects the unique opportunity of 
re-bnildipg, at the cost of the State (which did not haggle ovOt a few 
millions) two national theatres, the Op6ra Comique and the GoitfSdia 
Frangaise. But neither at the Eden nor the AihSnee, nor the Ghatelet, nor 
the Opera Gomique, nor the Gomedie Frangaise, was it supposed that there 
waa anything to be done beyond copying and reproducing the traditional 
machinery. Nobody ever dreamed that on every hand, and at onr very 
doors, other ‘countries were setting ns an example. Nobody seized the 
unlooked-for opportunity of building a model theatre in Paris. Everybody 
was content to be stiU inspired by the old worn-out routine, and to draw 
out the plans of the new theatres on patterns dating fh>m the eighteenth 
century. 

In one case only was any progress made in Paris. And this was at the Opera. 
Eighteen months ago, M. Gailhard, with the help of his electrician, M. de 
Gires, famished that theatre with a splendid electric machinery, which 
ensures to him absolute perfection in lighting. On this point also the 
English theatres are as a rule superior to ours ; their light is more abundant, 
better distributed, and better applied. I ought to mention that great 
efforts in this direction have been made in Paris within the last few years, 
chiefly at the Opera Comique, the Ghdteletand the Thedtre Sarah Bernhardt. 
But no En^^iish theatre is as yet provided with an electric apparatus to be 
compared with t£at of the Opera. 

Those, then, are the resources at the disposal of an English manager, 
lie has the staff, the space, the initiative, and the audacity ; he has tamed 
and subdued light ; he has perfect command of force, electric and hydraulic. 
What does he do with it ? 

III. — Some Exaufles of Stagino. 

Staging in England is sometimes excessive, but always intelligent. 

1 say ** excessivoil’ because English staging often covers with a magnificent 
dress very second-rate plays, and by thus giving them a fictitious value in 
the eyes of a public whose taste is not always infallible, it injures dramatic 
art more than it serves it. 

For no staging can enable a playwright to dispense with literary effort. 
Whatever the splendour and verisimilitude of the misa however 

perfect the interpretation of his work, nothing can ever take Wl^hite of 
that passion of life and vividngss of observation which are the true splendour 
and the only verisimilitude of dramatic art. No artifice can breathe the 
breath of life Jinto what has no life in itself, and I consider it is deception 

VOL. LXXl. N.S. M* 
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and a sort of treason to art itself to dress up in rich brocades some miserable 
skeleton of a play. 

So muob premised, we may admit the fact that herein lies the incontest- 
able snperiority of the English theatre. Care for staging is carried to a 
degree nnknown in Paris. We justly marvel at certain mw«t en urtlnf which 
are prSsented to us now and then as astonishing exceptions ; in London 
they would be a matter of course in ten theatres. A dramatic author may 
find dsewhere equally fine actors and an equally intelligent public ; no- 
where, 1 believe, will he meet with the same eagerness to express his idea 
complete, nor the same dexterity in (pving reality to the fictions his 
dream. 

I know that some eminent persons profess to consider stagiBg a wholly 
secondary thing, and despise it accordingly. This is neither the opinion of 
dramatic authors nor of dramatic artists. To put drama on the stage docs 
not merely mean putting words into the mouths of more or less clever actors, 
it means making it live in tho milieu where it naturally moves, in the atmos- 
phere which accounts for it, and in some cases determines the incidents and 
builds up the characters. When Gerhart Hauptmann wrote the Weavers 
or Jean JuUien La Mer and Le there can be no doubt that in their 

conception the milieu was all-important, that it played a part which had to 
be indicated in the staging. This illusion of life is given by the dresses, and 
by choosing and presenting in their natural aspect the objects which will 
best evoke it ; in other words, by the mise en scene. This is one way of 
expressing the author’s idea ; sometimes it may even complete it and make 
it clearer ; in any case it has no less valae and significance than the inter- 
pretation of a role. • * 

The English have grasped this fact ; and every day their theatres offer us 
brilliant and unmistakable instances of it. With the fine audacity which 
distingmshes them from their Parisian confreres, their managers know how 
and when to take a risk, and pour out their money right royally. At tho 
Haymarket, under the artistic management of Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cyril 
Maude, I have seen interiors presented with a refinement of good taste, a 
luxurious comfort, a care for the most minute details (tea services, cigar- 
cutters, cigar-cases, stationery, etc.), almost nnknowQ in Paris. Rartged 
Robin at Her Majesty’s cost £2,400. At the same theatre Mr. Deerbohm 
Tftree spent, every night, nearly £240 over his Julim Ctesar, And we know 
what fabulous sums Sir Henry Irving has already spent at the Lyceum. 

It has been said that the stage managers in England are the realists of 
the theatr^. 4 <'jliiB statement falls short of the truth. They are that, and 
■omffiiiiuigf^ else besides. Certainly they have carried as far as possiblo 
their scrupulous correctness and truth to life in the minutest details. All 
the same, it struck me that their elaborate aim is not so much to represent 
material objects with absolute precision, as to make their higher significance 
tell. Loyal to the principle which I tried to formulate at tho commence- 
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ment of this artielo, they are etriving, not go mneh to make their gcenery a 
faithful ropresentation of Nature, as to give it a symbolic expression 
eorrcBpondiog to the character of the persons who live amongst it. They 
do not solely reprodace Natore, which is the scene-painter's and the 
carpenter’s business ; they call up miliaux, they create ahnosp^pre, they 
make oMhe scenery a living and speaking personality ; they impress 4 ^rst 
on the eyes, then on the minds of the audience, they diffuse through the 
house the very soul of the drama, ineluctable and ever-present. Thus the 
•mUe m scene has for them as much subjective as objective value ; in their 
hahds it becomes an art which is not only the interpreter, but the collabora- 
tor of the art of the dramatist, and is in a certain sense a creative art. I 
don’t know whether it is a paradox to say that the English stage-managers, 
reputed realists, are in reality idealists, seeing that they proceed from the 
work of thought to the sensation by means of which ideas are to be sug- 
gested. I may add that in dealing with such matters definitions are useless. 
What we want are examples. I have selected two or three from the record 
of my observations. 

Mr. Herbert Beerbohm Tree at his fine theatre, Her Majesty's, pnt on 
the stage liagged liohin, an adaptation of the Chemineait oi'M, Jean Bichepin, 
first produced at the Od^on. 

The Chfmineau brings on the stage a throng of stalwart, light-hearted 
harvesters, brown with their labour in the fields. The poet has made these 
characters alive with the wild exuberant life of Nature at harvest time. At 
Her Majesty's, from the first opening of the action, by sheer force of scenery, 
by the deep, p^turesque perspective, soaked in vivid light, the audience 
was thrown at once under the spell of the illusion of Nature. The Mother 
Earth became for them a personality present there in the rows of com- 
shcaves ; they caught the secret of her strenuous labour, they felt under 
their feet her heavy heart-beats. The trees that framed the stage had all 
the appearance of real trees, they were not painted on canvas in the fiat, but 
moulded and constructed in relief ; ivy twined round their trucks ; the 
sheaves that stood upright in the background were real corn-sheaves, every- 
where there was a profusion of uncultivated vegetation, wild neder-growth, 
field flowers swayed on their stalks by the wind ; over the curtain arch a 
well-contrived combination of natural branches and painted canvas concealed 
the disturbing convention of the frieze ; at Uie sides there were none of 
those flat wings which in our theatres do duty for ravines or rocks, but solid 
structures, banks and trees moulded and fosbioned in such a way as to bo 
one with the rest of the scenery. ^ 

At the Odeon, the horizon was represented by a flat canvas, with end 
wings continuing it, a deplorable device which destroyed the perspective and 
was death to the illusion, showing, as it did, long vertical fissures right and 
loft, from top* to bottom of the scene. In London there was a ooncavo 
panorama embracing half the stage, allowing the line of the horizon its full 

M *2 
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sweep and depth, and indefinitely lengthening the stage, withont any joins 
to destroy the effect of the whole. 

But this is only a qaestion ‘of scenery ; and I mention it merely in 
passing; it needs nothing beyond the painter’s eye. All the same, 
vcrisimijitnde in scenery has become a law in English theatres ; a tree is a 
tree,ja column a column, and not a piece of coloured canvas sailed on 
wooden mounts and painted so as to deceive the eye. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree has done better than this. We shall see with what 
art ho illustrated Le Chemineau, so as to make the play yield its greatest 
possible effect. 

There is a love-scene towards the end of the First Act, where Toinette is 
re-united to the Chemineau. A scene of exquisite grace and tenderness and 
feeling, which has about it something of the scent of the mown hay and the 
mingled perfumes of exuberant nature. An important scene, moreover, since 
from it we learn that Toinette is about to become a mother, and that the 
pathos of the drama will spring from this maternity. Mr. Tree's idea was 
charming. A little to the left of the stage stood a young tree, nil covered 
with blossoms and looking like a white dome. At the foot of this tree, their 
heads brushing the lowest branches, sat the lovers on a wooden bench, 
their refuge in those tender moments when they exchanged their vows of 
eternal love, lowering their voices to speak of that mystery . By a still 
happier device, the tree is shaken, and the blossoms drop from it and fall 
upon them and around them. Suddenly, while their heads lean one tow'ards 
the other, a bird’s song bursts out from tbe dome of whiteness, mingling 
the voice of nature w'ith the beating of their over-charged hearts, like a 
hymn of love sprung from tlie breast of the accomplice* earth. 

A little later in the Fourth Act we are in the orchard of Maitre Pierre. 
Maitrc Pierre had a daughter who loves Toiuet, but Toinct, the son of 
Toiuette and the Chemineau, is a bastard, and Maitrc Pierre bad sworn 
that he will not have him for his son-in-law. Toinel is in despair, and the poor 
girl pines and fades away. Then, in a half-fantastic scene, the Chemiuoau, 
who baa seen many countries and learnt many things, who know's secret 
cLaruiS for evil as well as for good, gets round the good luau Muilrc Piorro, 
whose mind is haunted by stories of sorcerers, and terrilA^s him ; ho mixes up 
the hickiiGss of his daughter and the marriage of the young people with the 
sovereign panacea which is to cure the cattle disease, and diics it so well 
that be wrings consent from the old peasant. 

Here again^s a scene of tbe bighost importance. The boy and girl 
iinitc^ Uli^^iiemineaa is supposed to have redeemed his fault ; his work is 
accomplished and ho can depart. The essential character of this scene is 
terror and mystery. How has Mr. Tree contrived to express it ? 

Tiie scenery is close-packed, secret, crowded, suggesting the fantastic 
tuagic with which tbe tramp is about to terrorise the feeble bsain of Maitre 
Pierre. In tbe foreground two young trees, one at the right, the other in 
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tho middle of the stage ; to the left a thick bnsh of undergrowth, from 
which the caster of lots will suddenly emerge ; in the background a lake 
motionless and transparent, iridescent in the sunlight, with lilies floating 
on its surface, and old gnarled trees sleeping on the banks. 

Tho tramp appears, or rather springs violently from the copse. The 
8iin]ight*bccomes more dazsling, the lilies open, the mercurial reflections 
spread glistening on the stagnant water. But as the action slowly unfolds, 
developing its fantastic character, and as the terror grows in the old man’s 
shaken soul, elouds appear and gather in the sky ; tho sun is veiled, the 
horizon covered, the silver streak which glides like a stream of flame on the 
motionless water gradually disappears ; the stage darkens with the 
threatening of a storm. And all at once the storm breaks ; the orchard is 
shaken by tho far-off rolling of the thunder ; lightning rips up the sky, 
while still tho bewitching of the poor man goes on. 

Ijittlo by little he yields to terror ; he draws back, ho reflects, he is about 
to give in. There is a longer interval between the fl.'ishes of lightning* 
The storm is passing over, and as Maitre Pierre ends by giving bis consent 
to the marriage, the sun comes out, the silver streak gleams again among 
the lilies, seen trembling between the old trees all aflame v.’hh gold ; and 
the marriage is agreed npon in the midst of a triumphant apotheosis of light. 

Now take the same scene, as it is acted at the Odcon, in an ordinary 
sta^^e garden, with a wall at one end and stiff cut-out trees to right and left ; 
imagine it going on without any iuciibutin the midst of this commonplace and 
rigid scenery, and judge whether Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s picturesque, vivid, and 
varied staging is»not a marvellous aid to the poet’s thought, by strengthen- 
ing, and, so to speak, projecting tho fantastic impression which he meant to 
excite. All the honour is due to Mr. Tree, for the author's text gives no 
hiitt (if the part to be played by the scenery in the scene, and at the OdOon, 
where M. Kichepin directed the reheari^als of bis play, he di.1 not even 
suggest the 6m.*illeBt change in the light. 

lint I can give another iusiance which will equally illustrate my point. 
Everybody in London has seen Sir Henry Irviug in The Bells, The 
character of Mathias is one of his best and most favourite parts. 

yVif' iielU (as ii* well know'n) is the English translation of a French 
draraa of Erckmanu-Chatriaii, Pvlofiais, which the Comedie Fracyaise 

included in Its repertory a few years ago ; ^ choose it beranse, liko the 
Cheminenu, it lends itself to direct comparison with the methods of the 
French stage. ^ 

In the last act of The Bella old Maihitis has just gone to bel^^afl^he is 
dreaming. Ho dreams that his oU crime is discovered, that ho is dragged 
to the courts, that a judge exVuiucs him, multiplies against him evidence, 
witiiesBCK, and proofs. At first ho pleads Not Ciiiilty. Bnt tho judge has 
hit on a stratsgem. He calls tip a hypnotiscr, and in the magnetic sleep 
Mathias confesses his crime. They waken him and present him with 
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tho prot'h I'i'rhtt of tlio admissions which ho has jast uuconsciously mads. 
It is tho hoiTor of this nightmaro that ronsos in his bed. 

Itow has this hecn ropresentod'at tho Comedio Fran^aise ? 

It is night on the stage j the canvas at tho back is illaminated, the 
tribunal suddenly appears in all its ordinary array, and the horrible trial 
unro^s, with a scrupulous care as to authentic detail, in its accustomed 
majesty. Where is the illusion ? Is there anything, besides the effort of 
then* own imaginations, to indicate to the audience that this is not a real 
scene, but the nightmare of an agonised brain ? And on whom is their 
interest to be concentrated, if all tho characters have tho same li^ht 
thrown on them and claim attention at the same time 7 
Sii’ Hcmy Irving had a far more intelligent conception of this drama. 
He started from a twofold idea, that tho thing to be represented was a 
^'eam, and that in that dream tho only figure of any dramatic importance 
is that of the assassin. 


■^that docs Hathiaj see 7 What object arrests his agonised conscious- 
ness, as he lies there asleep and dreaming 7 The jury 7 The magneiisLr 7 
Xo. He merely feels thuir presence, divines it, imagines it, weigh- 
ing on him wiih nil the weight of the human jusUce, at lust awakened, 
which thej* rtprcfcut. lint the face ho watches — the eyes he questions, 
the haggard features in which he traces tho horror of Lis crime and the 
awful betrayals of ivmorso— this face i* his own. In oiLer words, the 
nightmare is his arraignment at the tribunal of his own conscience, which 
suddenly ajipears to him in tho night 

In fact the whole stage is plunged in darkness. On ^be hfl, in the 
vertical section of a scene, appears the curtained he'd in which Muihius 
has just lain down ; in the background, among the shadows, the w kite 
robes of the motionless judges may be vaguely perceived, and a sound 
of flint sepulchral voices interrogating in the obscuritv. One i-iraun 
alone viands out in fall h'ght~aiaUiias-his figure iUumiLaicd by u .haft 
of Luiish light, which follows him in ah his movemenU. When the hypn**. 
tiscr advances, Lis Lands only are seen, as if coming out of the durkn^i--, 
waving iu th. luminous ray. And the tragic face of the crimiuul. bulUcd iu 
this lunar light and moving in the darkness, gives to Ihe^vholc tableau that 
supreme eflect of fantastic haliucinatioa and terror which is exactly what 
was intended by the authors. 


XLe same of ccnccpUon inipirud Irving u itlj tlio /«». .« 

Krti. of ojie of iLc most famous scoucs in Mntb,th. IVbat is tiiv groat 
tbeatjial wLen Ban^uo s ghost appears at the feast to the usurper 
who assassinated him? Surely i, i, not the appariUou of a repulsive 
^ctr« with a ,«IliJ forehead aud bit throat ‘cut, and blood dripping over 
his breast? Tnis would he puerile. The theatrical elTect is the effect 
which this apparition makes upon the King, the terror oflho murderer. 
Macbeth. If Batijuo aj.poarcd iu UUt gron way. like a dovU jumping out 
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of a trap-door, tlio eon volitional absurdity would prevent our feeling instan- 
taneously that he is only visible to Maebeth alone, the rest of the guests 
remaining unaware of his presence. It wbuld be a coarse and despicable 
fiction. It is from the terror in the eyes of the King that we divine the 
apparition of Banquo at the moment when it takes place ; and it «will be 
the more^rresting the more dramatically the actor plays his part. Is it 
not, by the way, an express law of the theatre that the emotion of the 
audience is more surely raised the more independent it is of any direct 
material stimulus ? It is the imagination that should be appealed to rather 
thau the senses. 

Through ajs imperfect understanding of this law the performance of 
MticbeUi at the Odoon was spoiled by the mine en achte of the apparition of 
Banquo, who was presented in a vulgar, infantile, and almost grotesque 
fashion : while Sir Henry Irving, through his faithfol and penetrating 
rendering of the poet's inicnliou, made the episode incomparably more real 
and intense. 

IV. — TuL PaSLISIAN XlIEATBEs. 

Mise eu solfw thus c.\tended is an art in itself. It has nothing to do with 
the ordinary business of the manager, in w'hicb, in most Parisian theatres, 
it is merged. It hecotues the xuodt intelligent, etfectnul, and complete means 
of carrying out the dramatist's idea. It is the logical development and 
living oxpre.ssiou of it, It thus acquires a vtilae and significance of its 
own ; and these, iu the- hands of a competexit exponent of the art, make 
it the most trustworthy aid and precise collaborator of the playwright, as 
well as the most valuable commentary on the play. 

Not that this implies that Paris is ineapahle of accomplishing such miaea 
*n *iv/i< . That was not what I meant, and my great admiration for the 
Bnqlish theatre does not make me blind to the ciTorU of oar own. Most 
indubitably progress is being made every day under our very eyes. In 
Eoghuid, 1 believe that Irving was the first to accustom the taste oi hia 
fellow-citizens to those refinements of art on which his reputation jnstly 
rests. By the foi*ce of example and tho pressure of the public demand, 
other theatres fobbed, equalling and sometimes surjiassing their old 
master. And, 1 believe that Paris iu its turn will he roused by the same 
itifluouco. Ihimours of the perfection of Kuglish staging have reached it, 
and the i>ubHc has caught tbo far-off echoes of them ; some actors have 
indulged themselves by giving full play to their love gf artistic and 
maguifioont effect. Another step, and to-morrow the fancy cl will 

have hoeomo tho necessity for all. 

Paris corlaiuly is not withbut persons of taste, for whom the study of 
tbo new art would have atlractious. M. Porel, once the brilliant manager 
of the Odoou, A’ho now. together with Madame B^ane, his wUe, rnlea the 
destinies of the Vaudeville, is celebrated for his taste ; ails M. Albert Carrd, 
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the manager of the Opera Comiqne, for hia science and ingenuity ; and 
M. Boohard, manager of the Ohdtelet, for his luxurious staging. But 1 
think it will be generally agreed *that one of the cleverest craftsmen of that 
other kind of rnise en seine which I may call intellectual and psychological^ 
is M. Antoine. 

T^e capabilities of M. Antoine are limited and defined. His comprehen- 
sion does not go beyond a certain range of subjects. He is the apostle of 
“popular** art, and he delights in putting on the stage wretched and sordid 
interiors which express their peculiar character with the maximum in- 
tensity. But though confined to one province of the domain of art, * he 
brings into it an understanding, an inteUigcnce and a will which make 
some of his mises en scene, for instance, in the TFeavers or La Patrie eu 
danger, or BlanelieUe, perfect models of their kind. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt, on the contrary, revels in magnificent display 
and snmptnosity of scenery. She has the sense of these things, coupled 
with an extraordinary imagination. Her vision is both large and fine. I 
do not know any artist in the world whose taste is surer. Her prodigious 
instinct points out to her irresistibly the work to be accomplished or the 
fault to be avoided. One could study in detail, take up bit by bit, the 
vastest and most complicated of her mises en scene without finding a single 
fiaw, a single error of taste. She is made so that two colours badly assorted 
wound her like a bodily hurt But she is not only critical ; her eye creates 
and combines with a decision and a certainty which is little short of 
miraculous. 

She has accomplished tours de force like the staging; of M. Sardou's 
Gismonda, which demands movement over wide spaces, on a stage as 
cramped as that of the Benaissance Theatre, where, nevertheless, the 
ingenuity of her arrangement gave, in the most wonderful manner, the 
illusion of vastness and depth. For the rest, she does everything, sees 
everything. Nothing escapes her comprehensive glance. On the stage, 
while she is playing, she will give orders for some correction of the lighting 
or the dresses, or for the hastening or retarding of some movement. There 
is not a minute when she ceases to be the living intelligence and moving 
will of her theatre. Those who have seen her play M.*'Edmond Bostand's 
Jja Samaritaine have never forgotten the luminous and stirring mises en 
scene where the arrangement of the scenery, the colour of * the sky, the 
agitation of the crowd, the voices of the actors were merged in one incom- 
parable artistic efeet. Madame Sarah Bernhardt is the sole worker of 
iheBe^Au^rB. The olive tree in the first act, under the shade of which 
JeauB has just been teaching, she has had copied and moulded, so as to get 
ibeeorreetBbape and sweep of the branches, Yrom an olive-tree found in the 
Sooth. All the dreBses of the actors and the supemumoraries (of which 
there were over a hundred), she designed and draped herself with pieces of 
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many-coloured Btuffs, arranging each to Bnit the artist who was to wear it. 
But instances such as these do not alter the [fact that the majority of 
theatres in Paris are as yet very far from riyalling (the thmgs [achieved by 
nearly all the London theatres. 

I can see two reasons for this. First, the intellectual conception of mise 
en scene, #vhich I have tried to formitlate in these pages, is not yet grasped 
by all stage managers. But that it would take too long, 1 could show 
that among the most celebrated of our ** metteurs m seine** there are those 
for whom scenic beauty, or richness, or comfort is the last word of their 
Bcieibce, and^ho leave to their actors the labour of understanding and 
interpreting the play. 

However, even in this one point of luxury, London remains superior to 
Paris ; and here comes in the second reason, of a more vulgar order. The 
Euglish are men of initiative, and know how to risk money. Our managers 
arc, as a rule, men of routine, and think of nothing but keeping down 
expenses. The English are splendid gamblers; they cheerfully throw 
down their purse on the roulette table ; if the number is lucky they pocket 
their gains ; if they lose they begin again with a light heart. But our 
managers complain that the public sells its favours dear, and that their 
receipts hardly cover their expenses. And this is a vicious circle ; for, 
often enough, the uncertain success of a play is owing to the parsimonious 
manner in which it has been produced ; and if the theatre brings in little 
money it is because it has not laid much out. They have taste, capability, 
experience, but the lack of this onejvirtuo of daring paralyses their most 
meritorious efforts. 

As it happens, thd French public, no less than that of London, is an 
enthusiastic lover of the theatre. In Paris one hundred thousand persons 
are cro-wded together every evening in all public places where the priests of 
the drama, small and great, are officiating. If a play appears in which there 
is ever so little of the breath of life or of dreams, all that great crowd runs 
after it with feverish ardour. Our writers are the nniversal providers of 
ideas. The theatres of all the capitals in the world recognise ours as their 
progenitors. Will not the day then come when our managers will under- 
stand that so glorious a past entails duties ? Urged by the example of 
foreigners, pressed by the demands of a public whose education is going on 
slowly but asurely, and which is no longer content to ignore the art of its 
neighbours, they will assuredly make up their minds to learn in their turn 
the lesson which is being given them on every hand. 

Then, at last, Paris will have cause for pride in hex tht..'4j[es, famished 
with all yhe reBOurces of mechanical science, and adorned with all CBc beauty 
of art. In that day she will remember all that she owes to London's 
example, and I know some who will never forget it. 

Georges Bovrdon. 
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It iihiiot without interest to observe the movement of the French Drama 
at the present time. In no other field, perhaps, do onr literary activities 
meet with sack conspicuous success. Truth to say, those of our 
eontemporaries who write for the stage are most favourably circumstanded. 
They are upheld by ancient traditions, encouraged by world-wide apprecia- 
tion. A play that has been favourably received in Paris' goes on 
tour round the world, and its fortunate author finds himself on the 
high road to fame and opulence. Writers of plays now have at their 
disposal first-rate actors, the favourites of the public, in whom they can 
discern by anticipation the embodiment of their conceptions. It is easy, 
therefore, to understand the potent attraction the stage exerts upon our 
very best writers. A physiologist would say that the function creates tbo 
organ ; an economist, that to the greatness of the demand answers the 
abundance of the supply. No sooner has a French author made a name 
for himself as a writer of fiction, a poet or a journalist, than he directs his 
energies towards play writing, an art whose votaries are thus recruited in 
the very front rank of our men of letter^. 

Bni, it may be objected, these conditions have long prevailed in France, 
and are by no means restrioled to the last year or two. The objection is 
not anfounded, and 1 hasten to adduce, over and abovS the general causes 
I have just mentioned, a special reason for the success which has attended 
our dramatic efforts. This, indeed, is not so much an explanation as a 
mere statement of fact. It is a fact that the different branches of literature 
do not develop simalianeously ; nor do they together roach the full maturity 
of their bloom. Now one of them is found to be in a period of brilliancy, 
now another. Twenty-five years ago the Novel was pre-eminent, with 
Alphonse Daudet, Emile Zola, Ferdinand Fabre, Guy de Maupassant, 
Paul Bourget, Pierre Loti. Next came the turn of History, with such 
names as the Due dc Broglie, Thureau-Dangiu, Albert Sorcl, Albert Vandal, 
Henry Honssaye. Then Literary Criticism had its period of splandour with 
Ferdinand Brnnetiere, Jules Lbmaitre, Anatole France, Emile Faguet. To- 
day the most brilliant pleiad is to bo found among play-writers ; it is the 
turn of Dra^^isf*Literature to esjoy the favoui's of the fickle goddess. 

Of tUfi^flays it has given us, I will mention the more important only, those 
that have an artistic value and significance, ffhe rest, at a few months' 
interval, are less than nothing. ** Dn spectacle WfUer dechirm^* says 

Victor Hugo. 
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What do wo seek at the play ? The presentment of some general tmth, 
the discnssion of a problem, or simply diversion. M. Paul Hervien’s plays, 
La Course du FUmheau and UEnigme^ satisfy the first of these conoeptions, 
Bemplagantes, by M. Eugene Brienx, and La Vie ptibUque, by M. Emile Fabre, 
the second ; La Veine, by M. Alfred Capos, and La Bascule, by M. Donnay, 
the third. • • 

La Course du Flambeau is one of the best plays that has been written 
for a long time. It is the great achievement of the year, rising far above 
the level of other dramatic prodoctions. It is certainly the masterpiece of 
its aitUior, showing him to be possessed of a certainty of touch, of a mastery 
which we should scarcely have expected from him. M. Paul Hervieu 
first became kfiown to us as a novelist gifted with penetrating observation 
and scathing irony. He gave us a pitiless presentment of a fashionable and 
highly perverted societ}’’, labouring especially to show up the coarser 
instincts which are but ill concealed under the thin veneer of social elegance. 
Four years ago he gave the Com^die Frangaise in quick succession Les 
Teiiailles and La Lui de V Homme, These were problem plays after the 
manner of Alexandre Dumas the younger ; they might be defined the plays 
of a Dumas more bitter and less sympathetic, less witty. In his eagerness 
to justify his theories he made of his plays a mere disputation, and the 
characters, instead of being living men and women, were no more than 
arguments clashing one with the other. These failings have disappeared 
in M. Hervieu’s new play ; the interest has become more general, the 
sentiments more human, the characters more living. 

The subject is taken from the innermost depths of the human heart. It is 
none other but the coZitrast between filial and parental affection. We love 
our children more than they love us. Affection, like a stream, flows down 
and not up ; such at least is M. Paul Horvieu’s opiniou. Is it quite true ’? 
Docs it not admit of certain reservations and a great many exceptions *? 
At all events it contains a considerable element of truth, it is shared by the 
greater number of moralists, and it is in agreement with the wisdom of 
nations. 

To give expression to this idea on the stage, M. Hervieu devised the 
following story. Udadame Revel, a widow, lives with her mother, old 
Madame Fonteuais, and her daughter, Mario Jeanne. She devotes herself 
entirely to her daughter, and has but now contracted a second marriage. 
Just at this juncture her daughter informs her* that she loves young Didier 
Maravon and is loved by him, and that they must at once bo allowed to marry. 
So Madame Bevel relinquishes her lover, a first sacrifice, ^Jsw.U presently 
turns out to have been made in vain. Marie Jeanne and Didier hiA^ been 
man and wife for two years, but the young man has imprudently ventured 
upon an industrial speculation. He is on the verg^e of bankruptcy, qnlf ws 
twelve thousand pounds are forthcoming to save him. Madams Bevel has 
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not this sum at her disposal, but she asks her mother, old Madame Fon- 
tenais, to let her have it. She meets mth a point-blank rcfasal. What, 
then, can Madame Revel do tp save her children ? She will attempt to 
abstract the money firom her mother’s writing-desk. She steals certain 
securities and, in order to be able to negotiate them, she commits a forgery. 
A doubte crime, which again proves of no avail, for the solicitor to whom 
Madame Revel applies at once discovers the forgery. The scene in which 
Madame Revel relates how she stole the secnritios in the night and then 
found herself compelled to confess her shame to the solicitor, is one of the 
most poignant ever put upon the stage. Marie Jeanne, upset by all these 
troubles, has fallen ill and it becomes necessary to take her to the Fngadinc. 
The doctor warns Madame Revel that old Madame Fontenais must on no 
account go with them, for the keen air of the mountains would kill her, 
Madame Revel disobeys the doctor’s injunctions, and the old lady dies as he 
had predicted. Madame Revel has thus committed a regular parricide, and 
once more her crime turns out to be of no advantage to her. Marie Jeanne, 
whose husband has found some employment in America, leaves her mother 
to follow her husband. Thus, in this gloomy drama, has Madame Revel 
allowed maternal love to lead her on from crime to crime, and in exchange 
she has reaped nothing but ingratitude. 

From beginning to end we follow the play with breathless anxiety. The 
author has “got hold of us,” and his powerful grip does not relax for a 
moment. The special merits of the play are, first, the rigid directness of the 
manner. Not so much as a hair’s breadth does the author deviate from the 
straight line. He never allows our attention to be distra^cted by episodes. 
Then the faithful portraying of a bourgeois interior abd the truth of some 
of the characters. Old Madame Fontenais, for instance, is taken straight 
from life. The good lady says nothing, does nothing W'hich she would not 
necessarily say and do at her age and in her situation. She is now too 
old to be carried away by an impulse of inconsiderate generosity ; sbe is 
prudent and timid. Once before she has lost part of her fortune in 
industrial speculations ; she will never run the same risk again, and already 
she foresees the day when her family and herself will want for bread. 
Lastly, the dialogue of the characters is a model o^ direct, crisp and 
graphic dialogue. The speakers do not attempt to be witty or indulge in 
sparkling repartee. They are entirely engrossed with the interests they 
are discussing, they say nothing that is irrolevant. The work is stem and 
gloomy, but powerful and suggestive. It leaves a lasting impression. La 
Course du ^f\Aibeau is almost a perfect model of what may bo called 
the c<M’kie bourgeoises introducing all the horrors of ancient tragedy 
amid the surroundings of our coutemporoily middle-class society. It 
secures for M. Paul Hervien a place in the foremost rank of our dramatic 
authors. 
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The performanoe of the play was remarkable, in that Madame Bejane was 
now first seen in the part of a mother. Our witty, rognieh, sparkling, 
ooqnettish Bejane in a tearfal part ! this was^ indeed a new departure. For 
a long time Bejane played parts speeially written for her, and called after 
her, ** les Bejane." Bat the clever comedienne understood that the time 
had come ^o change her manner, and as she is gifted with remarkabld adap- 
tability, she has been eminently snccessful. There is no doubt but Miat 
she will remain worthy of her old self in the new career she has [entered 
upon. She was ably supported by Madame Daynes-Grassot, who was 
excellent in the part of Madame Fontenais. 

Since he gave ns La Course du Flambeau, M. Hervien has written another 
play, UEnigme, which was given at the Gom^die Fran9ai8e and met with 
the most enthusiastic reception. 

L'Enignie possesses the same qualities of forcible sobriety and graphic 
brightness which are characteristic of his talent. There is, therefore, no 
need to dwell any farther upon these. But the qualities that deserve to be 
more particularly brought into relief are the uncommon elements and 
original treatment which make this play unlike any other. 

Everyone knows what power the feeling of cariosity has over us. 
Let our curiosity be once awakened, let it be intensified, exasperated, and 
soon we shall experience an intense, violent, passionate desire to know. 
To bring about this state of mind was the object M. Hervien had in view in 
combining the elements and weaving the plot of his drama. Nor has he 
failed to attain his 'object. It may be said that for fifty-nine minutes he 
heaps darkness upon darkness so that the sixtieth minute may bring ns a 
sort of welcome relief when light at last breaks in upon us. 

Two brothers, Raymond and Gerard de Gourgiran, live in a country 
manor in the midst of the woods with their wives Gisele and Leonore. 
We are given to understand that a friend, one M. de Vivarce, who is staying 
with them as a guest, is the lover of one of the ladies, but of which we are 
not told. That is the enigma. It has been arranged that Raymond and 
Gerard are to leave their beds in the middle of the night to join their game- 
keeper in an expedition against some poachers. They can hardly fail to 
surprise Vivarce vdio steals up every night to join his mistress. But 
which of the two can it be, Gisele or Leonore ? . . . A conversation 

occurs in which the subject is discussed whether an outraged husband has 
a right to avenge his honour by killing thd guilty pair. Gisele breaks 
impetuously into the conversation, Leonore scarcely says a word. Gisdle's 
excitement may be the uneasiness of a woman who feels dAgc^* impending, 
but it may just as well betoken the assurance of a virtuous womkii, who, 
being free from guilt, speaks iter mind without restraint. Leonore's com- 
posure may proceed from an easy conscience, but then again it may be due 
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to perfect dissimalation. When the curtain falls, we are as much in the 
dark as ever ; we still ask ourselves, Which of the two is it ? '* 

At the beginning of the second act it appears that Baymond and Gerard 
duly surprised Yivarce in his flight down to his rooms. But with whom 
has he been ? With (Bsele or with L6onore ? Leonore hastens up at the 
sonnd*^of the disturbance. This may be because she fears for the safety of 
hei lover ; it may also be taken as a proof that she has nothing to hide or 
to be afraid of. GisSle is found asleep in her room. But perhaps she is 
only pretending to be asleep. We are no wiser than we were before. The 
two husbands commence an investigation. No clue is forthcoming.' *Both 
wives 'protest their innocence. The arguments they put forward are 
equally convincing. The more they seek, the less do their husbands find an 
answer to the irritating question : Which of the two is it ? The greater our 
uncertainty, the more eager we are to know the truth. The elusive answer 
to the enigma, the solution of the problem, seemingly as far off as ever, 
becomes an oppression, an anguish, 'a torture. We are on tenter-hooks. 
. . . The report of a gun is heard : Yivarce has shot himself. A stifled 

moan escapes the lips of Leonore. It was she then, after all ! At last the 
truth is out. There is a rush of air to our lungs ; we breathe again, the 
curtain may fall. 

Barely has a dramatic author succeeded in working up his audience to 
such a state of breathless suspense. Every night, at the fall of the curtain, 
the whole house bursts into frantic applause. 

Madame Bartet plays the part of lAonore, the guilty wife, the imperturb- 
able dissembler. She is, as usual, perfection. It is impossible to act with 
more tact, reserve, refinement and self-possession. Mdlle. Brandes is 
excellent in the part of Ois^e, which brings out her qualities of passion and 
impetuosity. The two brothers, Baymond and G6rard, are adequately 
impersonated by Messrs. Paul Mounet and Silvain. As to the part of 
Yivarce, it has been entmsted to M. Mayer, who has long been a favourite 
in the de'gmre^ but who is a new comer at the Comedie Fran^nise. 

Finally, the cast of UEnigme held one surprise in store for us, which was 
to see M. Le Bargy in the part of an argamentative old man. I may add 
that he is too young for the part, and that he will do wvll, for some timo to 
come, to keep to the parts of mingled elegance and biting sarcasm which 
suit him so well. * 

If M. Herrien can be compared to the younger Dumas, M. Eugene 
Brieux may, to a certain extent, be likened to Emile Augier. Like the 
latter, M. Brieux is possessed of common sense, enthusiasm, and pleasing 
ruggedness. He would seem to have undertaken, in bis plays, to tilt 
against all the failings and vices of contemporary society. He brings the 
lancet and cantery to bear upon social sores. In bis first play, Blanchette ^ 
he attacked the prevailing rage for academical diplomas, ard showed up 
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the wretched lot of the nnfortniiate girl-graduate sprung from the lower 
classes, and whom the silly vanity of a &ther launches upon the deceptive 
career of a governess. In L'Evanon he fell foul of the presumption of 
doctors. In La Kobe Rouge he impeached the professional vices of the 
magistracy. This time he wages war upon those mothers who do not 
Buckle their own ehildren, but choose substitutes to perform in their stead 
this natural function and moral duty. Hence the title of the play, Lee 
Remplagantea, 

Les Rmnplagantes are the poor women or girls who are called up from the 
couut]^, and who come to the towns to suckle the children of the wealthy. 
This is bad for all concerned ; bad for the mother who, by shirking a duty, 
is deposed* frem her rights and her dignity, -bad also for the nurse. The 
latter has a child of her own, whom she must abandon to the tender 
mercies of a relative, or to mercenaries who care for it badly, and in the 
majority of cases let it die. She comes to Paris and is received into 
wealthy mansions where she is overwhelmed with all manner of considerate 
attentions. She grows unaccustomed to the toiling and hardy life of the 
country ; she contracts a taste for idleness ; she is lost. Such a life is 
eminently calculated to lead to ruin a worthy peasant- woman and an honest 
mother of a family. Meantime the husband, who has remained in the 
country, lives comfortably on the money his wife sends him ; he, too, soon 
falls a prey to idle and drunken habits. Ruin whichever way yon look. 
Such, in the opinion of doctors and moralists alike, is the result of this 
hateful practice. And M. Brieux lias expounded this moral and medical 
thesis on the stage by showing us one of these peasant couples in danger 
of coming to gifief because the wife, compelled thereto by dire necessity, 
has gone up to Paris as a wet-nurse. 

There is no doubt but what a breath of generosity pervades the play. 
You remember what happened in the eighteenth century when Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, in his Emile, had so eloquently pleaded the cause of maternal 
nursing. Every mother was eager to suckle her own child, and made a 
point of appearing in public with her babe at her breast. I do not know if 
M. Brieux has made many converts, but both in the press and in society 
his play has certaiply been the subject of interminable discussions. On 
one point all are agreed, namely, in admiring its masterly presentment of 
village manners. Some of his types of country people are taken from life. 

Lee Rewpla^antes was played at the Theatre Antoine, than which no 
playhouse in Paris can boast a more minute observance of realistic 
exactitude. % 

In pursuing his design of exhibiting upon the stage the stndy'cf social 
sores, M. Brieux has reoen|ly fallen foul of the rock that is the special 
danger of this style of drama. His latest production, Les AvariSs, has 
been suppressed by the censors. The matter created quite a hubbub. 
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fit. Brieaz, appealing from the decision of the censors to the judgment of his 
peers, called a gathering of litterateurs and critics at the The&tre Antoine and 
gave them a private reading^of his play. I 'was present on this occasion. 
It is unquestionably impossible to donbt the purity of the author's inten- 
tions. He has not sought to raise a scandal. It was his aim to labour as 
a teacher of morals, as a social preserver. But with the very best intentions 
it is possible to go astray, and this is just what has happened to M. Brieux. 
The subject was a most delicate one. Les A varies treats of a medical pro- 
blem, and medical problems are out of place on the stage. 

Politics, in this respect, may be likened to the art of healing. On the 
stage they are usually tedious and frequently offensive. The author is in 
danger of becoming a pamphleteer, of indulging in party polemics, of 
offending one section of his audience, while flattering the passions of the 
other. It was, then, the rashest of ventures for M. Emile Fabre to write such 
a play as La Vie PubliquBt which he has just given with such marked 
success. The subject is the criticism of our electoral customs. The author 
surmises that in the imaginary town of Salente — in reality any provincial 
town in France — municipal elections are just about to bo held. The list 
of candidates is being made np, and the different factions are busy trying 
to come to terms. The leading character, Ferrier, who was first presented 
to ns as a man of unbending principle and intractable temper, is gradually 
induced to make concessions. We are thus afforded the spectacle of the 
gradual decomposition of a naturally strong character by the las morality 
which obtains in the world of politics. This play, in which there are, so to 
speak, no female characters, in which love plays but an insignificant part, 
and the sole point of interest is to know if certain peopfo who are perfect 
strangers to ns will, or will not, be elected in some hypothetical city, 
succeeded none the less in gaining and keeping the attention of the public. 
This fact points to uncommonly skilful treatment on the part of the author 
who is almost a novice in play- writing. 

La Vie Puhlique is played in a new playhouse opened within the last 
twelvemonth by M. Gemier. The Theatre Gdmier is a sort of second 
The&tre Libre. M. Gemier, who was formerly an actor in the company of 
M. Antoine, has modelled himself upon the latter, and^may be said to con- 
tinue his work. Antoine had striven after greater perfection in stage- 
management, and more especially to achieve a more realistic^ presentment 
of crowds than had hitherto been given. The fourth act of La Vie Publigue 
is almost entirely taken np with admirably regulated movements of crowds. 

The success*' of such theatres as M. Antoine's or M. Gemior’s is highly 
signifiemit. It points to a reaction against certain abuses that have become 
established in other houses. Almost all theatres have gradually drifted into 
habits of enormous expenditure upon luxurious sccneiy and the high salaries 
that must be paid to the actors cast for the leading parts. It consequently 
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becomes necessary to raise the prices of seats and to keep the same play as 
long as possible upon the bill. M. Antoine and M . Gamier go on a very 
different principle, which consists in mounting a piece in an intelligent and 
tasteful style but at the same time at a nfoderate cost. They pay their 
actors a reasonable, but not an exorbitant salary, and are thus enabled to 
lower their prices and to make frequent changes in the play-bill. Jt was 
this doublff advantage that at once appealed to the public and assured 
success of their experiment. 

We come finally to those people who go to the play neither to reflect 
upon the general sentiments of humanity nor to meditate upon the weak- 
nesses of contemporary sociefy, but who go there solely to be amused. 
.It may be ,ad^ed that there are many such — ^in fact they constitute the 
immense majority of playgoers. With this public La Veiw, by M. Alfred 
Capus, had a triumphant reception. It was performed at the Yariet^s, and 
is extremely laughable. It belongs to the Parisian and boulevarJUr variety. 
This is tantamount to saying that the characters represented are not so 
much real beings as puppets. They are amusing ; the dialogue is witty and 
easy-flowing. Here and there we light upon an agreeably sentimental vein. 
Plays of this kind are like tickets in a lottery. They succeed or fail, just 
as a number in a lottery wins or loses, according to luck. M. Capus’s play 
has been lucky. La Veine (the ** run of luck ”) has not belied its name. 

Let us hasten to add that what contributed in no small measure to the 
enormous success of the play was the excellent acting of the cast ; Jeanne 
Granier, who has, as is well known, blossomed into a clever comedienne, 
since she gave up being a seductive divette : Guitry, one of the greatest 
favourites of the Parisian public ; Albert Brasseur, always excruciatingly 
funny. 

In this thoroughly Parisian style another great success is the play 
M. Maurice Donnay has just given at the Gymnase, La Bascule. Here,, 
again, the plot is of the flimsiest texture. It is the story of a husband 
loudly in love with his wife, but who yet is unfaithful to her, while at the 
same time ho suffers agonies of terror at the mere thought of discovery. 
The situation is by no means a new one. But in this case the situation is 
of little importance. The whole merit of the play lies in the lively treat- 
ment of the details, n the spirited dialogue and light, playful wit. 

The piece is played to perfection by M. Huguenet, who is wonderfully 
natural and full of life. Huguenet is the be^t actor we possess at the 
present time in our theatres de licnre. 

These are the plays that have attracted notice daring the past twelve- 
month, the plays that have left an impression, and are worthy of being 
remembered. If we wished to^make a complete review of the pla3's of the 
year, we should be brought to the conclusion that there was no branch of 
dramatic literature but gave rise to some production that is worthy of 

Vlll.. LXXl. *^.s. If 
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mterest. The drama in yerse fouad a representative in M. Angoste 
Dorehain, who gpive us Pour VAmour^ a play full of noble intentionB and 
oast in a most ingenious mould. M. Ferdinand Yanddrem has mitten a 
pretty peyohologioal comedy under the title of La Ponte Douce. At the 
Porte St. Martin we had a splendidly stage-mounted but nnsatislactory 
adaptation of the famous Neronian novel, Quo Vadie* There is more 
especially to be noticed a revival of the light comedy. We* have had 
numberless vaudevilles, and every one of them was fiivonrably received. 
Let us mention two by M. Capns, La Petite Fonctionnaire at the Nou- 
veautes and La Boitree et la Vie at the Qymnase ; a very entertaining light 
comedy by M. Pierre Yeber, La Main Gauche, played at the Theatre 
Antoine. 

Now should we wish from the above collection of plays to draw any 
inference as regards the theories that prevail in the dramatic literature of 
the present day and the general tendency of play writers, this is what may 
be said. For forty years one system held undisputed sway in the French 
drama, the comedy of manners as represented by the younger Dumas, 
Lmile Augier, and Sardou. This was combated and laid low by Henry 
Becque, the author of Lee Corbeaur, and by the school known as the 
Theatre Libre. Then for a few years there was an attempt to foist upon 
ns a coarse style of drama, an objectionable style with an objectionable 
name, la Comedie Roaee. This, too, has had its day. Now, play writers will 
bear no heavy yoke, no exacting discipline. Each follows, at bis own risk, 
the impulse of his own temperament and fancy. Whether this unshackled 
liberty is an advantage or the reverse it is for the future to decide. Its 
immediate effect, at any rate, is to give u.s the extreijie variety which 
constitutes the special charm of the French Drama of to-day. 

In conclusion it behoves us to say a few words concerning a question 
which has for nearly two years been raising the keenest excitement in the 
theatrical world, and which has now reached an acute stage, the question 
of the Comedie Fran^aise. 

The Comedie Fran^aise, as every one knows, is a theati'o of a special 
kind, the counteipart of which is to, bo found in no other country. Here 
in France it represents tradition, dating back, as it does, to the time of 
Moliere. ' 

Through the Comedie Fran^aise the great actoru of to-day are the direct 
heirs of the players of the Troupe du Roi.^* The date 1680 is religiously 
inscribed upon the official paper and envelopes of the theatre. Its raieon 
(Tetre is to upheld the traditions of the great French drama of the seventeenth 
centu^, to preserve the chief master-pieces which have followed each other 
on its boards in uninterrupted sequence, for the last three hundred years, to 
exhibit them as in a gallery of art, and to hold them up os objects of undy- 
ing veneration. Nor does the Comedie Fraueaise reject new productions. 
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but here it has every right to be hard to please. Its business is not to try 
ezperimeDts, but to eonseorate reputations. To have a play accepted by it 
is an honour to any writer. It is further a guarantee to the public 
that the play they are about to hear has bben thought worthy to appear 
upon such a stage. The Gomddie Franoaise is a regulator of taste, and its 
usefulness has been acknowledged by the governing bodies themselves, for 
they havisgranted it a yearly subsidy. It is, indeed, a State institution, and 
it is easy to realise that no detail affecting its interior organisation or its 
future can be a matter of indifference to those who take an interest in the 
destinies of the IVeneh Drama. 

N*ow certain critical events are taking place just now which will leave 
the Oom^die Fran^aise deeply modified. 

On the ist of January last the company took possession of a new build- 
ing officially opened the day before. The new house was built as faithfully 
as possible upon the plans of the old, recently destroyed by fire. It is as 
like the latter as a copy can be like the original. Granted, but for all that 
the new house is not the old one ; its walls are no longer the walls that 
held the fortunes of the Gomddie so long; its boards are not the boards 
trodden by the most famous actors. It is the opening of a new era. 

Nor has the old building alone disappeared ; the old organisation, too, is 
fast becoming a thing of the past. It has already sustained grievous attacks, 
and in two essential particulars it has been broken into, so that its ultimate 
destruction is but a question of time. 

Hitherto the Comedie Franyaise* had been governed by the sO’Called 

decret de Moscou,'* drawn up by Napoleon during his expedition to 
Russia. In accm-dance with this decree, the actors are Associates forming a 
Company that are their own masters, have a theatre of their own, choose what 
plays they like, on their own responsibility, the associates sharing the profits, 
but being, on the other hand, liable to bear any losses that may occur. The 
players of the Rue de Richelieu thus enjoy a special and privileged position. 
They are not entirely dependent upon the directors as is the case in other 
theatres. They are partly their own masters, sharing the profits of their 
theatre, as partners in a business share the good or evil success of the 
common venture. 

These dispositiofis still subsist as regards their general outline. The 
Moscow decree has not been abolished, but two of its provisions have been 
modified. * 

In the first place the ** Beading Cemmitiee '* has been done away with. 
Hitherto, before being performed at the Comedie Franqaise^it^was necessary 
for a play to be accepted not by the chairman, but by the actors themselves 
whose duty it was to interpret it. The author came and read the play 
before a Committee formed of Associates, such as Messrs. Monnet, Sully, 
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Silvam, de Feraudy, Le Bargy, ete. M.. CJaretie, of course, sat on the 
Committee, bnt he had but one vote just like the rest. 

Why has this Committee been done away with ? The indifferent quality 
of the selections it has made 'during the last few years has been brought 
up against it. The theoiy has been put forward that actors are not good 
judges of plays ; that they take too special and too personal a view of 
them ; that the judgment of a committee is never as sound as fliat of an 
indiWdnal, and so forth. Not one of these reasons is very forcible. 
As a matter of feet these Reading Committees, like every other 
committee, like every assembly, are in the hands of some individual 
who has gained control over them. Under a judicious chairman, 
the only selections made by the Committee were those suggested by himself. • 
This, at least, was the way things were managed under M. Perrin. With 
or without a Beading Committee, the selections made at the Comedie 
Franqaise will be much the same. The only difference here will be that 
the actors will be deprived of a perfectly legitimate satisfaction. 

In the second place, Associates of twenty years' standing can now be 
retired ex-officio. If they are kept on the active list it is only in virtue of 
a contract renewable year by ye&T, 

It follows that instead of having an assured position, Associates, after 
twenty years of, perhaps, brilliant services, will find themselves in a more 
precarious situation than the actors of any other theatre. 

It cannot be denied, therefore, that both these reforms are calculated to 
lessen the prettUfe which had hitherto ’attached to the dignity of Associate, 
and hence their importance. The actors of the Comedie Franr/aise, who are 
paid considerably less than the leading actors of other .thetAres, have never- 
theless hitherto been bound to the Comddie Fran^ise by the feeling that 
they enjoyed greater consideration. The moral advantages made up for the 
loss of the material. It was a compensation which is now taken from them. 

By slow degrees the Comedie Fran9ai8e is getting to lose its autonomy, 
to become a theatre like the rest in respect to its interior organisation and 
constitution. It may none the less remain in the first rank. It may con- 
tinue to play a useful and brilliant part. But it will no longer be the samo 
theatre that it was before. In the building with the n^w walls, under the 
influence of reforms which are disorganising, while aiming at reorganising it, 
it is a new Comedie Fran^aise whose destinies we shall henceforth follow. 

Bens Doumic. 

The Editor ef 1hi$ Bmew does not undertake to return any inanuseripts ; 
^ nor in any ease can he do so unless eitlior stamps or a stamped envelope 
' be sent to cover the cost oj postage* 

It is advisable that artkles sent to the Editof should he typewritten* 

The sonding of a proof is no guarmiee of the aeceptanee of an arHde. 
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THE MAN OF EMERGENCY.^ 

To lal}0ur under an overpowering inability to make oneself plain is 
a serious disadvantage in a statesman. When Lord Rosebery 
mentions spades it is by way of metaphor, and when he urges spade- 
work QYQTyoTLQ is vaguely stimulated without knowing exactly what 
to do. In the Chesterfield speech the orator claimed at least io have 
spoken his ;nind. The result was to keep the world wondering for a 
month what Lord Rosebery meant, amid the increasing confusion 
of the interpreters. This was an unfortunate effect to follow from 
the utterances of an independent politician occupying the uncoveted 
place of absolute freedom in the Commonwealth and enabled beyond 
all other men to exercise the only virtue of that position by giving 
unmistakable expression to unoompiromising opinions. He might have 
declared whetlier he dropped or retained the principle of Home 
Rule, and in tke former case how Liberal policy upon the Irish 
(Question was to be ^tinguished for the future from Unionist policy. 
He might have faced the only practical issue that exists in connection 
with the war — whether men have confidence in Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Milner, or believe their influence to be on the whole evil. 
Ho might have explained to a Radical audience why the efficiency 
and thoroughness he demands in Imperial administration and social 
reform ore not to be looked for from the Ministerialists, and how they 
are to be reached through the Opposition. He might have said 
whether he would east in his lot with the Liberal Party to sink or 
swim if it accepted nistwo or three test principles, and what he would 
do if it did npt. 

There is a type of mind, sealous for “saving the face” of 
Opposition unity at [no matter what cost in the way of undermining 
its constitution, which flnds something almost horrible TL these crude 

(1) Lord Bosebei 7 *B Edinboigh speech, on Jannaij 20, throws no further lig^ht 
upon his sitoatira. What it seems to indicate is that the er-Fremier ref uses to under- 
take anj determined o e mp a i gn apart from occasional exhortations to his party upon the 
necessity of ombracingr a policy, which, os an endeaTour is made to show in the 
following: pages, hg has yet to define. 
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juztapoBitionB of pomtiYeB and negatives. It likes eveiy argument 
to liang in a state of unstable equilibrium, with a little system of 
pocket- weights neatly popped into either scale upon the instant that 
it threatens to turn by itself. The dexterity with which this 
performance may be sustained can be raised by practice to a fine art. 
The fihtctitioners, in a word, are those who, to vary the invaluable 
fortnula that the Colonial Secretary has brought into fashion, 
withdraw nothing and qualify everything. They represent the 
spirit of super-acute sagacity and preternatural discrimination which 
keeps the liberal Party ** liquid,*’ and prevents it from crystalliBmg 
out into any shape definitely its own. The worst of this inherently 
feeble and enfeebling casuistry is that it provides unlimited scope , 
for plausible statement. But after all, in popular politics more than 
in any other sphere imaginable. Bishop Butler’s warning about the 
disadvantage of going beyond the simple and obvious distinctions of 
things must never be lost sight of for a moment. A broad line 
must be taTcftn before the public, no matter how complex may be the 
mental action in the private thought of a politician. This is 
the very essential of party proceedings. Unless the Opposition 
succeeds in striking some broad line, not notoriously and hopelessly 
unpopular, liberalism will not recover nor will the party system, 
as we have known it, survive. Always up to now the power of 
Liberalism, in its appe^ to the masses of men, has depended upon its 
success in presenting a simple stal^pment of its creed, and in forcing 
casuistry or paradox upon its opponents. There is nothing subtle 
about the double lobby system in the House of Commons, and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s black and white methods of argument are 
perfectly adapted to that arrangement and to the workings of the 
democratic mind. The Opposition instead of denouncing what it 
calls the vulgar arts of the Colonial Secretary needs nothing so much 
as to acquire them. Lord Bosebery or any other leader who is to 
do anything considerable for Liberalism must in the first place be 
plain. He must earn, like Mr. Chamberlain, a little hatred. The 
Chesterfield deliverance was, on the contrary, oracular beyond any of 
equal interest ever known in British afEairs. It was oracular m the 
impressive significance that seemed to bdong td it at first blush, in 
the uDoertainfy into which so much of it seemed to dissolve on 
scrutiny, and in the universalism which enabled every man to inter- 
pret it after his own wish,* and to maintain that it had confirmed him 
in his previoiu opinions. 

During the whole month in which Lord Bosebery loft the strug- 
gling oommentatozB to themselveB, and entirely dedUned to assist the 
exegetios, the confused impressions left upon the public mind by the 
comprehensive exhortation had time to sort themselves out. The 
average man, concerned much for national policy bu{ not specially 
for the liberal Party as a party,aapidly escaped from the temporary 
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Bpell that had been laid upon him. He oame to the oondiision that 
Lord Bosebexy had not been as upon Home Buie as vna 

demanded by the vital importanoe of thp subjeot to the Opposition 
RTifl the nation alike. It also grew apparent that the ex-Premier*8 
attractiTe expression of ** the finer shades of feding upon the war 
and the settlement did not suggest any altematiye, at once intel- 
ligible ahd acceptable, to the policy of the GK)Ye(mment. For, upon 
the one hand, Lord Bosebexy had taken all the life out of the 
demand for the removal of Mr. Chamberlain and Liord Milner. 
Tet he had strengthened the positions of these statesmen while 
depmoiating their statesmanship, so that the High Commissioner had 
the opportunily for his damaging protest against ** fidgeting about 
neg^otiations,'^’ while Sir Henry Campbell-Bannexman claimed the 
sentiments of his former leader upon the war to be in all essentials 
his own. In the entire absence of oonvindog attempts from any 
side to fix the practical bearing from the party point of view of the 
gospel of efficiency, the more the possibilities of obtaining efficiency 
from the liberal Party were examined by the country, the less 
promising did the prospects appear. Above all, the ludicrous 
mystery envdoping the Berkeley Square interview between Lord 
Bosebexy and the member for Stirling left the country with the 
suspicion that the ex-Prexnier has as little intention as at any time of 
waging a determined and methodical campaign for the mastery of 
his jMirty or of identifying himself irrevocably with its fortimes. 

Nothing in the Chesterfield speech, when the authorised edition 
was studied in cold blood, appeared clear but that everything bearing 
on the future •wai^ doubtful, and before the opening of Parliament 
the attitude of the country towards the orator and the oration had 
distinctly become an anti-climax. The final reason for this is not 
for to seek. When the nation was in its initial mood of warm but 
somewhat mystified sympathy after the Chesterfield speech, the one 
thing which might have seized and confirmed its wavering inclination 
was Lord Bosebeiy’s own action. The quiescence into which this 
strange temperament relapsed allowed the feeling he had excited 
among large sections of the Unionist Party to dissipate itself as com- 
pletely as if it hadPneverheon. It gave the left wing of the Opposition 
time to recover its confidence, to form its plans, and to save its 
ascendency «in Parliament and its control of the party machine. A 
more valuable month for tho purposes of a bom political strategist 
was never thrown away. If Lord Bosebexy had struck the iron 
with all his might while it was hot, he might have found even the 
pro-Boers malleable. He allowed them time to harden and to become, 
if the writer’s judgment of their mood is correct, rather less impres- 
sionable material than they have ever been before. When the 
incitement to spade work was issued to the Liberal Imperialists the 
only thing worth entrenching was^ already being swept away. Tho 

o8 
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effect made upon the mind of the nation as a whole at Chesterfield 
was disappearing as rapidly as it had been created. And Lord Rose- 
beiy saw it going without n^aking the least effort upon his own part 
to dig ; and it has gone. Mr. Gladstone was a miser of his minutes. 
His immediate successor has consistently shown in the last five years 
an appalling conception of the value of human time, but never did 
that characteristic show itself in a stranger way than wh6n Lord 
Rosebery went back to his retirement, and watched a whole month 
of psychological moments — ^if such a thing ever was — float away. If 
mere physical strength did not allow him to emulate the laboims of 
the Midlothian Hercules — a demagogic enterprise for which Ids 
temperament also and happily quite unfits him — ^the organs attached 
to him in the press were open to his pen. Letters wouTd have been 
better than speeches under the conditions of modem politics, and this is a 
form of appeal in which Lord Rosebery is unapproaohed. Since Halifax 
the politicians equally fit to take advantage of the press for the x>ur- 
pose of influencing the nation might be numbered on both hands. 

If Lord Rosebery’s real desire is not to be leader of a reunited 
Opposition, his course after Chesterfield was intelligible. Upon 
the contrary and more generally assumed hypothesis it would not 
be intelligible. Had he vigorously pressed his advantage the re- 
union of the Liberal Party under his leadership might have been 
possible. Now, unless the reference to freedom “from the Irish 
alliance and its consequences ” should turn out to be subject to an 
interpretation which would recall ifie disastrous explanation of the 
“ predominant partner ” speech and ruin Lord Rosebery’s reputation 
for ever with the nation generally, it is clear at Ifist that though he 
probably retains the power to split the Liberal Party and x^orhaps 
ought to exercise it, his opportunity for reconstructing a solid 
Opposition upon a Liberal Imperialist foundation is gone. The 
possibility of forming any manner of third ];)^ri:y against Mr. 
Chamberlain or without him — it has always been scouted in these 
];)ages — is also gone. In this respect it has been repeatedly main- 
tained here that whatever Lord Rosebery might do, not he but Mr. 
Chamberlain would continue to hold the key of the situation. The 
events of the last few weeks, and chiefly what Mn Asquith lightly 
calls “the interchange of amenities between Birmingham and Berlin/’ 
must have made it clear to any political judgment that the prospect 
of drawing over a considerable body of support from the Unionist 
ranks to the side of any Radical combination whatever will never bo 
realised so lofig as the Colonial Secretary commands the scene. 
'\Vhile Lord Rosebexy did nothing to influence developments beyond 
casting authorised editions of his speeches upon the waters, as if in 
the expectation that they would r^um to him an hundredfold, the 
situation was altered against him on both sides— upon that of the 
Government by the invaluable indiscretions of Count Von Billow, 
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and upon that of the Opposition by the rally of the old gang on the 
Front Bench. , 

It was pointed out in the last number of The Fortnightly Review 
that the fundamental weakness of the Chesterfield speech was the 
jejune ambiguity of the reference to the Irish question. IJothing 
could bcf less seemly or more hopeless than the attempt to ^p Hpme 
Rule in a sentence. It has been the fatal influence upon the fortunes 
of the Liberal Party and upon Lord Rosebery’s own career. For 
him and for the Opposition it goes to the very root of things. They 
must’ give some plain account of how they mean to stand for the 
future towards the policy which has been the creeping paralysis of 
Xiberalisfii for the last fifteen years. So long as the faintest doubt 
hangs over the attitude of the Opposition upon Home Rule all etforts 
to win back discontented Ministerialists will be the merest beating of 
the air. Upon that matter it is very certain that the country will 
leave nothing to chance. It is lunar nonsense to imagine for one 
moment that the constituencies may be induced by the Liberal 
Imperialists to return a majority w'hich might be bent to the purposes 
of the party which has chosen to reveal during the war, with complete 
openness and unmeasured hatred, the purely separatist spirit it had 
denied in Mr. Gladstone’s time. The Irish Question and the Irish 
Party will indeed remain, and it is true, as Sir Edward Gbrey remarks, 
that you can no more get rid of them than you can get rid of the 
atmosphere. But the only hope f5r the solution of that problem lies in 
the patient, steady development of the Unionist programme of economic 
amelioration, flxperience is convincing statesmen in every part of 
Europe that the promotion of social prosperity is the only antidote 
to racial passion. Precisely the same thing, as Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Milner are happily aware, will be found true of South Africa. 
The vital aim of policy in all racial controversies is to supersede the 
sense of sentimental antipathies by the sense of common interests. 

Immense progress has been made in Ireland in that direction since 
1886, and in spite of the virulence of Mr. Redmond’s party, upon the 
one hand, and the bitter intrigues upon the other of the landlord 
camarilla, which means to wreck Mr. Wyndham if it can as it tried 
to thwart Mr. Gerald Balfour, we must fight out the issue upon this 
line if it tqkes the century. The vivid illustration of the truth of 
this view is what is now going on in Ireland itself. If x)olitical 
trouble is reviving it is tiirough an agrarian agitation pure and 
simple, and not through any violent access of feeling upon the 
subject of a Parliament in College Ghreen. The concession of 
provincial councils, upon 1^. Chamberlain’s old model, or even of a 
central body for Irish bills would do nothing whatever to conciliate 
Celtic sentiment. That is the farthest limit to which concession 
could go short of the revival of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. But if Mr. 
Gladstone were approaching the pfoblem for the first time in 1002 
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instead of in 1886, it is suffioienfly certain tliat he would not come 
now to the oondusion at which he then aniTed. Many things, both 
at Westminster and aaron ^t. George’s Channel, have altered in the 
intezral. The Home Buie movement is striving to display an atavism 
whiohjlt did not possess in Mr. Parnell’s time and oould not have 
made intelligible to that formidable man. Whatever Mi, Pamdl 
was he was no Gelt, and the practical ideas of social development 
that lay behind his great struggle for a Dublin Parliament might 
have knitted the idands together. But the new enthusiasm that 
now possesses the Celtio imagination in Irdand is the revival o^ the 
Gaelic language. This movement deserves far more attention than 
it has yet received, for the inevitable effect of it niust be, if it' 
succeeds, to stereotype the separatist ideal, and to give a far more 
logically and methodically irreconcilable character to Irish sentiment 
than it has possessed at any time before. Grattan’s Parliament was 
an Anglo-Irish institution ; O’Connell was loyal to the Crown to the 
tips of his fingers ; the impassioned rhetoric of the Young Ireland 
movement in prose and verse was a special development of English 
literature ; Parnell was the complete anti-Celt in every fibre of his 
composition. That was what made him their supreme leader. 

Since the Act of Union there have only been two clear-minded 
separatist movements in Ireland. One was the Fenian movement, 
which beUeved in breaking the tie with England by physical force. 
Its moral counterpart is the Gaelicf movement, which aims at making 
Ireland a foreign country in speech and feeling, and is rapidly 
drawing all that is best in the younger generation iq, Ireland into its 
service. The overwhelming probabilities are that if this strange, 
pathetic, passionate crusade, that has just now seized upon all the 
Celtic sensitiveness to novelty, is left to itself it will go half-way at 
most and no farther. But nothing is more certain than that a 
Gladstonian Parliament in the Ireland of to-day would set itself to 
promote the revival of the Gaelic language, which would mean in 
fact, whatever it might be in theory, the intense cultivation of 
the separatist spirit Lord Bosebery’s words about freedom ** from 
the Irish alliance and its consequences ’’ can covenno genuine scheme 
of compromise. Upon the Irish Question he must be either a 
Gladstonian or a Unionist. He cannot avoid saying plainly which 
of these things he is. His Delphic observation at Chesterfield did 
not say which of these things he wus. When adeed by a corres- 
pondent to eaploin his words, his reply that he conceived them not 
to stand in need of explanation was, under all the circumstanoes, an 
inexcusable and hopeless instance of Lord^Bosebeiy’s reluctance to face 
the music. It was left for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to set the 
example of perspicuity and deoidon by declaring, after counsel with 
Sir 'VTilliam Haroouit and Mr. John Morley, that as fjeader of the 
Opposition he adheres to Mr. Gladstone’s Lndi policy. That is a 
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valiant tribute to oonsistency, but one wbich puts an end to all the 
prospects of Liberal revival by means of Lord Bosebery’s leadership 
and principles — ‘*bo far as they are eomprebendble/' to borrow 
again from the vocabulary of Sir Henry Oampbell-Bannerman. The 
predominant partner,’* in short, is still the ex-Premier*s problem 
as it wa^in 1894. It is the question of the Sphinx in connection 
with his career. He ought to have answered it seven years ago. 
At Chesterfield he ought unmistakably to have answered it. Nor 
can he avoid answering it if his life is to be effective. If he does 
not.agree with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman upon Home Buie, he 
must split the Liberal Party and head a secession like that of the 
Peelites. . This would probably lead him and his followers to a high, 
if not the controlling, place in the Unionist Party, as Mr. Gladstone 
and his friends were led to a similar position in the Liberal Party. 
Or, Lord Bosebery, having made his last effort to convert the Oppo- 
sition, might leave the party which rejects his principles for the porfy 
which accepts them. Or he might prefer a solitary furrow with the 
assured knowledge that it would remain a solitary furrow, yielding 
the exiguous crop that solitaiy furrows usually do. 

The unfortunate truth, in short, can be put in a nutshell. The 
influences that baffled Lord Bosebery in 1894, and wrecked his first 
Cabinet, are as strong and determined now as they were then. They 
are in all probability more completely in possession of the party machine 
now than they were then. It wquld be absurd to denounce them as 
they are often denounced, and to call them a clique and camarilla, a 
faction of consciously evil-disposed persons, who ore fighting hard 
against the ligfit that streamed from Chesterfield, and are bent upon 
thwarting Lord Bosebery out of nothing but their wicked will. The 
conflict is a genuine one between the older and the younger gene- 
ration, and it sometimes seems os if those who want Liberal unify 
would have to w'ait imtil the former died out. In their hearts, Sir 
Henry Camphell-Bannerman, Sir William Bbreourt, and Mr. John 
Morley regard Lord Bosehery’s doctrine as apostasy. Lord Bosebery 
believes their fidelity to the inspirations of the ’sixties and ’seventies 
to be as fossilised in their out-of-dateness as the principles of the most 
antiquated coterie of old Toryism in the Carlton dub. But the 
older school have their creed as the ex-Premier has his, and, as 
Bishop Buller said of immortality, ** it is not so clear that there is not 
something in it.” The Chesterfield speech os a manifesto is very 
well. But the old gang upon the Front Opposition Bench are 
probably oounting upon the appearance of Mr. John Itorley’s map hum 
opm to give a memorablo oounterblast, and to oonvinoe the mass of 
their party that in an age«of Imperiidism the only genuine alternative 
is Gladstonianism. There is a high and serions argument to be 
raised here, pnd if the temperament that Mr. Morley so finely repre- 
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Bents is to be overoome, it will demand to be met by a much more 
powerful and searobing exposition the Liberal Luperialists have 
ever yet addressed to it. The Gladstonian side in the liberal Party, 
in a word, returns a flat negative to the advice about cleaning its slate. 
It withdraws nothing, qualifles nothing, and defends everything in 
the past of Liberalism. Behind Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Sii^ William Harcourt, and Mr. John Morley is the party machine. 
Behind that there is a powerful backing of the Nonconformist middle- 
class leaders, who are the mainstay of so many of the provincial 
organisations, and are full of combative vigour against the views of 
Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. R. W. Perks. Add to this that the Welsh 
members and the extreme Radicals are far more active |md efEective 
wirepullers than any the Liberal Imperialists possess, and it will 
appear tolerably plain that there are formidable forces to be overcome 
before any programme of dropping Home Rule, cleaning the slate, 
pursuing a strong foreign policy, and maintaining more expensive 
armaments, can hope to carry the day within the Liberal Party. 
The fact is that in the attempt to fight within the party as it stands 
the Liberal Imperialists are at an immense disadvantage. An open 
appeal to the country upon the basis of their own principles might 
result, if Lord Rosebery threw himself into such stirring work heart 
and soul, in securing the ascendency of Liberal Imperialism once for 
all. Otherwise the present position will remain, and the two sections 
of the Opposition wdll continue to be Siamese twins -with a difference 
— Siamese twins with their faces set contrary ways and full of the 
desire to walk in opposite directions. Their only solution would be 
the unhappy efforts to mark time in a circle ihaif we have seen 
ludicrously repeated in the official Amendment to the Address. 

In any case we are brought up against the issue which is the only 
immediate and practical one for the nation. The country looks to 
the end. It does not desire the restoration of the Liberal Party for 
the mere pleasure of seeing the Liberal Party restored. "WTiat it 
wanted was to see in a great Opposition the possible organ of national 
efficiency for present or near purposes. This is what the Opposition 
cannot be. Lord Rosebery declares that there is an Imperial emer- 
gency. The country agrees with him. Hemainta*tns that the needs 
of the Empire are urgent. And the coimtry agrees with him. But 
what is now the prospect It is that whatever may be*the destiny 
of the Liberal Party, whether its unity is to be established upon a 
Gladstonian or a Roseberian basis, the process will be a long and 
doubtful businlss. It will not be decided this year or next year so 
far as all the circumstances now in sight enable us to calculate. 

The question for the nation then is v'hether it is to weaken the 
party which is solid upon Imperialism for the party w'hich may never 
be solid upon Imperialism, and assuredly w'ill not be so during those 
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years immediately in front of ns, in wbioh the foundations of 
national efficiency ought to he laid. So stated, the question for those 
who care nothing for party but desire that the providential warning 
given to us shall be heeded and the lessons of the war applied, seems 
now to admit of a deoisiYe answer. The only party to which the 
Empire look for the results it desires, is the Unionist Party. The 
man of emergency to whom the nation ought to look, and whbse 
vigorous and competent hands it should resolve to strengthen in 
every way, is not Lord Bosebery but Mr. Chamberlain. So much 
Chesterfield and its sequel, when compared “ with the amenities ex- 
changed between Birmingham and Berlin, ** must be held to have 
• made clear. . 

The present Parliament has four good sessions to run. It is con- 
trolled by as powerful an Imperialist majority as is ever likely to 
appear in it. That majority desires nothing more than to be strongly 
led. It contains within its ranks the minister who in energy, 
tenacity, practical insight, and fighting force, that is to say, in the 
very gifts of leadership, is almost infinitely superior to all other men 
in public life. That any administration which Lord Bosebeiy might 
construct would realise the expectations of the sanguine, is at least 
doubtful. “Monsieur talks wonders,” says deante of Thomas 
Diafoiros, in the Malade Imagwaire^ “ and if his physio is as good as 
his oratory, it would bo a pleasure to become a patient for him.” But 
the working capacity of Mr. Chnmberlain we already know. The 
majority adequate to the business of empire exists, and the man 
exists. What is needed, and it is the one thing needed, is to bring 
the man and the majority into the proper relation with each other. 
For the discontent of the country with the Government the obvi- 
ously direct, certain, and proper remedy is not that the country 
should think of waiting upon providence imtil a Rosebery adminis- 
tration may be ready to be caUed in, but that the Unionist Party in 
the near future shoidd be revitalised by Mr. Chamberlain’s leaderi^p. 

Any possibility of a change of Government in connection with the 
war has disappeared, and nothing can be less likely than that such a 
possibility will again present itself in connection with the settlement. 
The pro-Boer pa4y rejects the letter and spirit of the Chesterfield 
speech in every respect save one, and the country has not failed to 
appreciate the significance of the exception. The section which finds 
its ideal in Sir Heniy Campbell-Bannerman’s leadership refuses to 
drop Home Rule, or to renounce the idea of again attqjning office by 
the votes of the Irish Members. It is indeed quite certain that 
they would consent to be placed in power by Mr. Redmond and his 
phalanx whenever the opportunity presented itself, and that they 
would try to pay the price. No less definitely does the Gladstonian 
side of ^e Qpposition decline to clean its slate or to recognise that 
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any reTisioti of its traditional ideas upon foreign polioy and domestio 
legidation is required. The temperament, the frame of mind, which 
was responsible for all the weakness of Mr. Gladstone’s second 
Cabinet in internal and ooloniid affairs, remains unchanged. Majuba 
depended upon a point of view. The pro-Boer attitude throughout 
the wir has been determined by the same point of view. Tfho could 
be*8uie that it would not disastrously influence the action of any 
possible liberal Goyemment in any future emergency. Stated in 
the most moderate form the weakness of the Liberal mind is that it 
can never see with sufficient strength the case for its own country, 
and is incorrigibly prone to exaggerate the merits of the enemy’s case. 
This tendency not easily disappear. No system -of* reasoning- 
will remove it, and it is as pronoimoed in the Liberal Party at the 
present moment as it has ever been. What then is the meaning of 
the remarkable attempt to maintain that Lord Bosebery’s opinions, 
rejected for all other purposes, are identical with those of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman on the subject of the war P The similitude of 
greater unity that prevailed in the Opposition after the Chesterfield 
speech represented, it is to be feared, nothing so much as a strong 
desire to use Lord Bosebeiy, if possible, for pro-Boer purposes. In 
this sense alone the idea of the anti-imperialist Liberals has been to 
capture and exploit Lord Bosebery. llie Chesterfield speech, like 
any other, was good enough to beat the Government witb, but if the 
Cabinet could be overthrown by .Lord Bosebery there could be no 
security that the auti-Imperialists would fail to manipulate the subse- 
quent possibilities for their own purposes instead of his. They see, in a 
word, the value of Lord Bosehexy’s aid in helping fiie Opposition to 
regain power. But they do not intend that power shall be used as 
Lord Bosebeiy would like to use it. In this respect Home Buie is 
of course the crux of the whole situation, and until the country knows 
what would be the course of a Liberal majority upon that issue, no 
such majority will ever be returned by Imperialist votes. But this is 
following an academic issue too isa. 

The important facta axe of another kind pending the long travail 
to which the Opposition is committed ; no matter what manner of new 
birth it may ultimately deliver, its policy is not asked for and cannot 
prevail in connection with the end of the war and the beginning of 
the settlement. The oonfidenoe of the nation in Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Milner is much firmer than ever. Their position will be 
unassailable jf Lord Kitchener stamps out the guerilla in the course 
of the present year. That is now the probability. Were the war 
once ended the oountxy would no sooner have drawn its deep breath 
of almost incredulous relief, than it woifld turn with immense recog- 
nition towards Mr. Chamberlain as the minister to whose indomitable 
will and energy, never tiiaken for an instant throughout the struggle, 
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tbe Govenunfint owes its oontmued ezistenoe and the Empiie in all 
probability its salvation from another and a finally fatal oompromise 
with the eztinguidied South African Bepnblios. For all the purposes 
of the next General Election the references to the war in the Chester- 
field speech which the majority of the Opposition consider of sole 
importanee ore not important. What is of permanent consequence is 
the spirit which will eventually prevail in the Liberal Party with 
regard to Lord Bosebery’s apparent counsel upon freedom from the 
Irish nllianoe and its consequences,” and his recommendation of the 
clean slate. At present the majmity of the Opposition ejects that 
prescription, and the question of the ciroumstanoes in which a liberal 
’Governmeht Ynay again be seen in power is not a concern of practical 
politics. 

The real choice before the country in respect of the next three or 
four years, which are quite sofiBloient to engage our whole attention, is 
between a strong Unionist Cabinet and a weak Unionist Cabinet. 
How is the former to be secured, and the latter to be avoided ? 

Some pleasantly has been expended upon the passage in 'the last 
FoRTNiaHTLY Beview mentioning the briief that the Duke of 
Devonshire may be offered the Premiership when Lord Salisbury 
retires. No one can hope more devoutly than the writer that any 
depressing contingency of this sort may 1^ averted from the nation, 
and we shall all hope &at the contingency is as remote as it ought to 
be, and as has been generally assumed. The only redeeming feature 
contemplated in a Duke of Devonshire Premiership was that it might 
enable Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Bosebery to work together. 
Other merit it could not have. Dismissing it from consideration, 
the choice between a weak Unionist Cabinet and a strong Unionist 
Cabinet, which is the only practical form of the question of alter- 
native Governments ” now before the oountiy, is a choice between Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain for Premier. Upon this point there can 
no longer be a doubt as to the wirii of the nation or as to the reasans 
for it. Whether a Cabinet is strong or weak, depends not upon the 
sum of the individual values of the Ministers composing it, but upon 
the distribution of their infiuenoe. Ministries of all the Talents are 
exceedingly liable to ML for the very reason that strong personalities 
neutralise paoh other, and make the Cabinet as a whole as weak in 
decision os though it were composed of . inesolutes. Again if the 
initiating position belongs to the less vigorous elements, it is impossible 
for a more energetic statesmen, however supreme in his department, 
to exert his full driving power in the Cabinet. He must respect the 
nominal equality of his colleagues so long as he is not formally 
entitled to supervise them. The distinction here, however narrow it 
may seem in theoiy, is in political action quite vital. No 
Government^ in a word, con have a really organic mind if its domin- 
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ating personalitj oooupies a subordinate position. If Mr. Chamber- 
lain were Prime Minister, we could be satisfied by that fact that 
such lamentable weahnessos as the sacoessive fiascos upon education 
hare exposed would not again occur. But no one would regard 
Mr. Balfour*s Premiership as giving any such guarantee. Prejudice 
againft Mr. Chamberlain, somewhat of an intelligible but mainly of 
a discreditable nature, exists in the Unionist Party. It would be idle 
to ignore it. But it is as certain as anything in politics need be, 
that if the Colonial Secretary, being what he is in his qualities and 
fiiults, were also a person of hereditary title, it would not bo possible 
to dispute his pre-eminent fitness to succeed Lord Salisbury. 

The events of the last few weeks have not only raised Mr.' 
Chamberlain’s position higher than that of any other man in politics 
in the estimation of the Empire : they have gone far to remove a 
reasonable objection to his further predominance. No one could have 
improved the retort to Coimt von Billow. The situation was a 
delicate one. An answer to the German Chancellor was demanded. 
The least indiscretion might have caused the gravest mischief, either 
by giving the German people the legitimate grievance they had not 
previously possessed or by exposing this country to universal ridicule 
through an inefPective rejoinder. The sphere of foreign x^olicy was 
supposed to be Mr. Chamberlain’s thin ice. But he replied to Count 
von Billow with a dignity, force and skill that any professional diplo> 
matist might have envied. None could have surpassed it, and the nation 
has realised that even in foreign policy Mr. Chamberlain has shown 
himself able to speak for England on emergency no other man 
has succeeded in doing for twenty years. And when Mr. Chamber- 
lain has caught the right tone of any question in this way he does 
not again lose it. Nor is it in the least likely, in the new position in 
which this episode leaves him, and after the experience of both kinds 
it has enabled him to acquire, that the Colonial Secretary will repeat 
the two blazing indiscretions of his references to international affairs 
before the war. After all, Mr. Chamberlain has never said anything 
so wantonly wounding to another country as Lord Salisbury’s terrible 
reference to Spain as “ a dying nation.” « 

It will be agreed that the continued existence of the Government 
throughout the war and after a second General Election was due to 
the Colonial Secretary alone. Without him the present Government 
could not stand. Against him it is very unlikely that any Govern- 
ment would Ic^g stand. The only Unionist Cabinet that could be 
depended upon to revitalise the Unionist majority would be one 
with Mr. Chamberlain at its head. A final objection is urged by 
those advocates of national efficiency who recognise in the Colonial 
Secretary by far the most efficient personality in politics. It is urged 
that even Mr. Chamberlain cannot do everything, and that in his own 
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department lie is heavily engaged. Both statements are true. But 
on the one hand, in spite of the immense calls which the work of his 
office has made upon him, he has shown, and still shows, more free 
energy than any of his more leisured coUeag^es. When he i^aks 
on education, for instance, he goes to the root of the matter as those 
more especially responsible for educational policy have never donq. If 
he could nbt do everything he could do more than anyone else towarjLs 
getting everything done. There is one contingency which has never 
been sufficiently considered. Prime Ministers have been Foreign 
Secretaries and Chancellors of the Exchequer. Except for temporary 
periods* of emergency, such doubling of responsibility is not defensible. 
But we are in one of the periods of temporary emergency. It will not 
disappear mtH war, but only with the subsequent efforts to deal with 
the questions that have grown out of the war. Why, therefore, 
diould not Mr. Chamberlain be Prime Minister without ceasing to be 
Colonial Secretary. If he were, nothing could seem more characteristic 
of the new age of politics, and it would make an impression upon the 
imagiuation of the Colonies — to whom Mr. Chamberlain is more than 
are all other statesmen put together — second to nothing which has 
been done even in these last creative years. 

In spite of the dislike with whioh the present writer’s view, that 
Chesterfield is only Birmingham with a superior gloss, was met a 
month ago, the consensus of testimony upon that head becomes more 
and more remarkable. Mr. John Morley, who is an honest thinker, 
cannot for his life see the difference* between the New Liberalism and 
the New Toryism. Mr. Balfour is in the same difficulty when he 
ponders Lord Basebexy’s warning against overloaded programmes. 
Abroad no one can grasp the difference between the Colonial Secretary’s 
principles and those of the ex-P^mier. The Vorwdrfs^ the Socialist 
organ in Berlin, had the good fortune to coin the wittiest thing yet 
said of the Chesterfield policy. ** Lord Bosebeiy is Mr. Chamberlain 
— edition de tuxe'^ Whether this plain truth is a promising germ from 
which the revival of real party life can be expected to spring, is a 
question not now necessary to discuss. Whether, the notion of third 
parties being finally eliminated, the ex-Ptemier should belong to the 
party which is more or to that which is less in agreement with his 
principles, may also remain debatable. And whether he would be 
willing, as the nation would much desire, to take the Foreign Office 
upon tlie only side in connection with which a solid Imperial 
administration is likely to be possible for the next few years — that is 
a query which may be thrown in with the other two. Bht what is the 
sum of the inquiry is that upon Lord Bosebexy’s arguments in favour 
of national effidenoy, Mr. phamberlain and no other ought to be 
Prime Minister. 


Calchas. 



THE WAE AND THE LIBERALS. 

“ Evi^i Beat lost to the XTidonifits is a seat gained to the Boew.'' 
Eragnuns of thin kind are always open to misoonBtraotiQn { and the 
Laberals have availed themselTes of somewhat indisoireet ntter- 
anoe, endorsed, as it was, by a, perhaps, too outspoken statesman, to 
repudiate a diarge to whidbi they are peouliarly sensitiye. At every 
liberal meeting it is asserted as a recognised truth that the Govern- 
ment owed their success at the last General Election to the fact that 
the electorate were misled into believing that the British liberals,' 
in common with the Irish Home Rulers, were more in sympathy 
with the Boers than with their own fellow-countrymen in South 
Africa. The assertion is as untrue as the contention that the success 
of the Unionist Party at the polls was caused by false represontations 
that the war was virtually over. The return of an overwhelming 
Ministerial majority at the General Election was due, not to any 
popular approval of the mode in which the war had been conducted, 
but to the sound popular instinct that the war was more likely to be 
carried on with vigour by the Unionists than by their L >eral 
opponents. If the electorate had genuinely believed that the war 
was over at the time when the late Parliament was dissolved, the 
result of the polls would, I am convinced, have been, to say the least, 
for less unfavouiable to the Libercds. It was exactly becauEe the 
public felt doubts as to whether the war was really finidied that 
they went solid for the party which had pledged itself to see the 
matter through. It was reluctance to change horses when crossing a 
stream, not a belief that the stream was already crossed and ^e 
opposite bank reached, that led the oonstituencdes to give the 
Unionist administration a fresh lease of office by an increased 
majority. The British public bad come by instinct, rather, perhaps, 
than by reason, to the conviction that the phrase which I have 
quoted above was not a mere party ciy, but a true statement of a 
plain f^, and voted for the Unionists in accordance with this con- 
viction. It may, I think, be useful to point out the grounds which 
rendered the attitude adopted by the Liberal Party towards the war 
one of the chief causes, if not the chief cause, of Boer resistance 
having proved so determined and so protracted. 

Let me say ot starting that I have no wish to charge the Liberals 
as a body with any want of patriotism. I am convinoed that the 
great majority of the party in search of a leader are honestly 
anxious to uphold the Wour of Great Britain and to protect the 
interests of the British Empire. My complaint is that the liberals 
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have bitheirto failed to xealise the plaiiL trath that the attitnde ihiey 
ham adopted in deferenoe to party ezigeiioieB has inevitafaty tended 
to defeat the ohjeot thej haye eqnallj at heart with their TTnioniat 
opponents, nam^ j, that of bringing the war to a speedy and honourable 
dose. There is, I know, a certain seotian of the Liberal Party which 
honestly considers the war in South Africa to be a sin and a ^hame 
on the palt of England, and which therefore feds it a duty to adyooate 
the condusion of peace at any price, and at any cost I can under- 
stand the yiew taken by such men as my did friends Mr. John 
Morley and Mr. Oourtney, and though I regard their yiew as mis- 
taken I cannot blame them for employing eyery influence at their 
diqfKMsal to stop the war. I haye no idea that any consideration I 
(Kmld urge would modify thdr opinion as to what they deem the 
unrighteousness of the war. I am eyen more oonyinoed tl^t nothing 
1 or any one can urge would induce Ihe Lddi Nationalists to desire 
anything but the defeat and the humiliation of the United Kingdom, 
or would persuade the camp followers of the Liberal Party, the Bryn 
Koberts and the Iloyd-Georges, to modify their pro-Boer sympathies. 
My argument is addressed only to that large class of Liberals who, 
whether they call themselves Liberal Imperialists, Qladstonians or 
Badiools, hold that the war can only be tOTminated by the absolute 
suppiession of ril armed resistanoe to our Imperial authority within 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. I cannot wonder at the 
senritiyenesB of this class of liberals to the imputation that their 
political attitude has prolonged the resistance of the Boers. It is 
only in accordance with the routine of party warfare that this impu- 
tation riiould bevdei^bed by all authorised exponents of Liberalism 
as a shallow device of the Unionists designed to impugn the 
patriotism of His Majesty’s Opposition. I cannot but think, however, 
that if the Liberals woidd take the trouble to realise how their 
attitude is judged from the Boer point of view, they would see cause 
to modify their attitude and thereby to free themselves from the 
charge, that, however unintentionaUy, &ey are practically encouraging 
the Boers to prolong their armed reristanoe. I read time after time 
in the Wesimimter Gazette^ the ablest and most moderate organ of the 
Liberal Party, thiSt it is absurd to imagine the Boers are really 
influenced by speeriies made in England by English politicians whom 
they barely know by name ; that the leading men of the Liberal 
Party have done everything in their power by their utterances to 
convince the Boers that tne annexation of the twin BepubUos is. 
under the oiroumstanoes, an absolute necessity for England, and that 
in consequence the responsibility for the prolongation of the war rests 
with the Unionist administration, not with the Liberal Opposition. 
I do not dispute this contention being put forward in good faith ; I 
think, however, it would be asserted with lees fervour if the liberals 
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realised the interpretation placed by the Boers upon the attitude 
adopted by the Liberal Party both in Parliament and in the Press. 

An admission that the Boers are hopelessly, almost^ incredibly, 
ignorant of foreign politics, and of the conditions, social, political 
and economical of all foreign States, is not inconsistent with an 
assertipn that they are well acq^uainted with their own history, and 
esj^ecdally with those periods during which they have been brought 
first into contact, and then into oonfiict, with England. According 
to their way of thinking the struggle between British supremacy and 
'Boer independence forms the oentral pivot round which all recent 
history has revolved. Of the adult males in the Transvaal over tfiirty, 
there con hardly be one in a hundred to whom the series^ of events 
which commenced with the annexation of the Transvaal by Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, and terminated with our surrender, after our 
defeat at Majuba, are not imprinted upon their memory by personal 
experiences. Even amongst Boers of a younger generation these 
events are known by recitals of their parents and kinsfolk who had 
fought the British redcoats and, according to the Boer version, had 
smote them hip and thigh, till they had confessed themselves beaten 
and sued for peace. The lesson taught by these memories was one 
that could bo read running. To speak plainly, the Boers came 
to two conolusionB from their experiences of the campaign which 
ended with Majuba. The first was that they were more than a 
match for British troops. The second was they could rely upon the 
support of the Libeitd Party in England to baffle the execution of 
any Imperiidist policy in respect of South Africa which might find 
favour with British Conservatives, and to ultimately e^ect its reversal. 
I do not assert that this conclusion was correct, but I do assert it was 
justified from a Boer point of view by the known facts of the case. 
Let me recall briefly what these facts were. 

It was in 1877 that Lord Carnarvon, who was Minister for the 
Colonies in the British Ministry, brought forward a scheme for con- 
verting the various South African States into a Confederation similar 
to that of the Dominion of Canada. The incorporation of the 
Transvaal. An enabling bill was brought into Parliament by the 
Government and was strongly opposed by Mr. Gla^tone, as loader of 
the Liberal Pariy. The scheme, which was mainly the outcome of 
Sir Bartle Frere’s poUcy as Governor of the Cape Colony, broke down 
owing to the opposition of* the Dutch element in South Africa and 
to the antagonism of the Liberals in England, and finally died 
stillborn. Bilt during the period when Confederation was still 
under discussion in South Africa, the Transvaal was annexed 
by the British Government at the , instance of Sir Bartle 
Frere. Whether the annexation was wise or unwise, just or unjust, 
is an issue foreign to the purpose of this article. It is enough to say 
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that the reafions put forward in ^tout of annexation were accepted 
as Talid by the official Liberals, but were disputed with great 
acrimony by a number of independent Liberals of whom Mr. Leonard 
Courtney was perhaps the most prominent. Shortly afterwards Mr. 
Gladstone returned to power, and almost his first act on becoming 
Prime Minister was to dismiss Sir Bartle Erere from his Goubmor- 
ship. £(18 recall was understood at the Cape as inyolving the 
abandonment of any idea of Confederation ; and the Boers not 
unnaturally supposed that the annexation of the Transvaal would be^ 
cancelled as a matter of coarse. This expectation was not fulfilled 
at the outset. When Parliament met in 1880 the Queen’s Speech, 
as drawn i:^ by Mr. Gladstone, contained the announcement that 
Her Majesty intended to maintain her supremacy over the Transvaal. 
Lord Wolseley was sent to the Transvaal to try and pacify the Boers, 
who were already threatening a resort to arms for the recovery of 
their independence. Hie Lordship speaking as the authorised 
representative of the British Government assured the Boers that the 
British flag would wave over Pretoria so long as the sun rose in the 
East and sunk in the West. 

Notwithstanding this assurance the Boers rose in arms against the 
British authorities, and attacked the British troops. In November, 
1880, the agents of the Pretoria Government were prevented by 
armed Boers from levjting exeoutiou in the Queen^s name on a Boer 
farmer who had refused to pay taxes due to the Crown. In order to 
uphold the authority of Great Britain three hundred British troops 
were sent to Potchefstroom, the locality in which the first act of 
overt insurrecticSi had taken place. The smallness of the force 
employed to enforce the law encouraged the Boers in the belief that 
England, under a Liberal administration, attached no serious value 
to the retention of the Transvaal, and on the 15tb of December, the 
azmiversaiy of the one great victory the Boers had ever won in their 
innumerable wars with the Kaffirs, a mass meeting was held at 
Heidelberg, at wbidi the restoration of the Bepublio was declared, 
and the Boer flag was hoisted in lieu of the Union Jack. Sir Owen 
Lanyon, the British Governor of the Transvaal, was ordered by 
the leaders of the %i8urrection to quit Pretoria within forty-eight 
hours, and to hand over the capital to the insurgents in oi^er to 
avoid bloodshed. On the Governor’s refusal to comply with these 
conditions, the Boers fired upon a detachment of British troops on 
their march to Pretoria, and l^ed one third of the who]p force while 
the survivors were taken prisoners. Within a few days the only 
portions of the Transvaal which remained under British authority 
were the towns of Pretoria, Poidiefstroom, and Stonderton, and the 
ganisons of these towns were forthwith blockaded by the Boers. 
Meanwhile the Home Government could not make up their minds 
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either to let the inBurgentB depart in peace or to take the steps 
required to put down the insurreotion. The oampaign was one l<mg 
series of inefieotual attempts to roKeve the besieged garrisons with 
inadequate foroes under ineffident oommand. The cause of the 
Boers was espoused openly hy a large section of the English 
LdheiSds. A committee was formed to urge upon the Ministry the 
ddty of restoring the independence of the Transraal ; and the 
GK>yemment» while asserting that England could not give way in 
presence of an armed insurrection against her authorityi let it he 
understood that if the Boers would only lay down their arms^ they 
might recover such a degree of independence as would satisfy all 
reasonable requirements. Negotiations were instituted between the 
Colonial Office and the provisional Government established by the 
Boers in the Transvaal. These negotiations were conducted through 
the agency of the Orange Free State, and on the very eve of 
Majuba Sir Hercules l^binson, who had succeeded Sir Bartle 
Erere as Governor of the Gape Colony, telegraphed to President 
Brand that **if armed opposition ceased forthwith Her Majesty’s 
Government would thereupon endeavour to frame such a scheme as 
they believe would satisfy all enlightened friends of the Transvaal.” 

1 am not concerned to criticise the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
policy adopted by Mr. Gladstone in respect of the Transvaal insur- 
rection. If the events of the last few years do not suffice to condemn 
this policy in the sight of all sensible Englishmen, nothing that I 
or anybody could say is likely to prove effective. It is, however, 
only fair to admit that the Transvaal question did not excite any 
very keen interest amongst the British public at'^the period with 
which I am dealing. The country vras undoubtedly weary of the 
oonslant wars we had had to wage in South Africa at our own cost 
and risk for the protection of our colonies against Eaffir raids. 
Neither Conservatives nor Liberals attached much value at the time 
to the possession of the Transvaal, and it was only in accordance with 
British nature that the spectade of a small and insignificant State 
venturing to defy the might of the British Empire should excite a 
certain amount of sympathy even though the defiance was directed 
against our own country. Whatever may have t)een the explanation 
there can be no doubt about the fact that the war in the Transvaal 
was conducted in a half-hearted way, both on the spof and at home. 
The Gladstone Government were more anxious to get out of an 
embarrassing position than to uphold the authority of England in 
South Africa. The knowledge that the home authoritios were, to say 
the least, indifferent to any successes m the field which might 
necessitate the prolongation of the war; paralysed the energies of the 
officers in oommand of the British troops. On any other hypothesis 
it is difficult to account for the almost unbroken serieA of ineffectual 
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advanoes and disastrous repulses wHoh, on our side, oharaoterised 
the militaxy operations of the campaign. 

P^On the 27th of Fefaruaxy the campaign came to an end with the 
defeat of Majuba HilL A week later Sir Eyeljn Wood, who had 
succeeded to the command of the British troops in South Africa on 
the death of General Colley, concluded an armistice with the Beer 
insurgents. The armistice was oondlnded without the previous 
sanction of the British Government. It was contended on Sir Evdjn 
Wood’s behalf that he recommended the conclusion of an armistioe 
simply and solely from military consideration^ as he deemed it 
utterly incredible that the Gbyemment could ever make peace ujion 
the.terms on which, as he had reason to know, the Boers would alone 
consent to lay down their arms. Be this as it may, the lOnistry 
sanctioned at once the prolongation of the armistioe on the ground 
that the negotiations with President Brand had been commenced 
previous to the battles of Laings Nek and Majuba, and that the 
accident of our having in the meanwhile sustained a disastroiis, if 
not ignominious, defeat fumishedno adequate excuse for our refusing to 
proceed with the negotiations in question. When once the negotia- 
tions were resumed, it became obvious, alike to the British and the 
Boers in South Africa, that the liberals imder Mr. Gladstone's 
leadership were prepar^ to concede any terms demanded by the 
insurgents, provided these terms could be arranged in such a manner 
as, in Chinese phrase, “ to save the free ’’ of England. On Maxdi 
22 Mr. Gladstone announced in the House ”of Commons that an 
arrangement had bqen concluded between Sir Evelyn Wood, acting 
on behalf of the Biiti^ Government, and the Boers, by which absolute 
self-government was restored to the Boers. The only restiiotionB 
on the completeness of our surrender were that the Suzerainty of the 
Queen was to remain in force throughout the Transvaal ; that the 
Imperial Government was to control the foreign relations of the 
Transvaal with other States ; that Her Majesty’s troops should have 
the right to enter and cross ^e territory of the Transvaal for nulitaiy 
purposes in the event of any native war; and that a representative of 
the Suzerain Powerthould reside at Pretoria with the title of Kesident. 

Public instinct in England resented the idea of a surrender on the 
morrow of a military defeat, and I doubt whether the sudden termina- 
tion of the war in the Transvaal was pc^ular even with the liberal 
Party/ Still, the leaders ot the party, with hardly an exception, 
expressed their approval of the oonolusion of peace, andT declared that 
far from any disgrace attaching to England for her surrender of the 
Transvaal after an inglorious campaign and a deoisive defeat, the 
world at large and the Boers inpartioular wouldregazd our action as an 
act of generousmagnanimity. Q^e Conservatives attaoked the surrender 
on party zathef than national grounds, and the country may frirly be 
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said to have acquiesced in the policy of “ scuttle,” not indeed with 
ftnthiiBiflimi , hut with a feeling that perhaps after all it was the best 
ending of a bad busmesB. I need not say that the Boers did not adopt 
the version of our surrender put forwaid by Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues. £Vom the Boer point of view we surrendered because we 
had been defeated, because we were sick of the war, because we were 
not prepared to make the sacrifices required to secure a successful 
termhiation of the campaign, and more than all because the direction 
of the State was in the hands of the liberals, who, as a party, were 
opposed to any extension of our Imperial liabilities. 

At the condusion of the armistice a Commission was appointed to 
meet at Pretoria to draw up a treaty of peace between*England and 
the Transvaal. The meeting of the Commission was delayed by the 
untoward incident that, though the armistice was signed on the 6th 
of Mardi, news of its conclusion was not communicated to the British 
garrison of Potchefstroom till the 22nd of Mardi, and that in con- 
sequence the garrison after a prolonged and gallant defence had 
been compelled to surrender owing to the lack of food. Considering 
that the distance between Majuba and Potchefstroom is only some 
two hundred miles, and that the tracks from one place to the other 
are along a stretch of fiat open veldt, it is difficult to suppose the 
Boer forces beleaguering Potchefstroom were ignorant of the armis- 
tice within a fortnight of its conclusion. To quote a narrative of the 
campaign, written with a strong bias in favour of the liberal party ; 
** This little episode, happening at the time it did, had an unfortunate 
effect, causing some ill-feeling on either side.” On learning the facts 
of the Buixender Sir Evelyn Wood iasisted upon the return of the 
guns captured by the Boers. Two months however elapsed before 
the Boers consented to restore the guns they had obtained by the 
suppression of intelligence, which they had promised to oommunicate 
to the British garrison. It was only in the first days of June that 
the Commission was enabled to meet at Pretoria to discuss the details 
of the treaty about to be concluded. As the British Government 
had no intention, and what was more, vras known to have no inten- 
tion of resuming the war, our CommissionerB were not in a position 
to stand out for any conditions not included within the terms of the 
armistice. In consequence no adequate provision of any kind was 
made for the protection of the Boers who had stood by the British 
authoritieB during the annexation period, or for the good treatment 
of natives Vho had rendered us assistance during the war. The 
Yolksraad, which was convoked to ratify the Convention, declined to 
do so for many weeks, on the plea that the terms were not sudi as 
the Transvaal had a right to demand ; and it was only after Mr. 
Gladstone had intimated to the Boer leaders that he would be pre- 
pared to modify the treaty later on if it proTed«m any respect 
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nnsatisfaotoiyy tliat the Yolkmad ratified the Oonyention on the 
14th October, 1881. 

With the final oondurion of peace the interest of the British public 
in the fortunes of the Transvaal was suspended for a oonsiderable 
period. The story of the war and of our surrender was not exactl^p 
a brilliant chapter in our national annals; and otjring over spilt 
milk is not a practice congenial to the British character. Both Ahc 
Ministry and the country were alike anxious to hear as little ae 
possible of British South Africa in general and of the Transvacd ii 
particular. Meanwhile, the course of events tended to confirm the 
conviction of the Boers that with the Liberal Party in office thej 
,had no oaps^ to fear any determined opposition to their desire foi 
absolute independence, unfettered even by the nominal trammeh 
imposed by the suzerainty of Gfreat Britain. 

In the summer of 1883 the Yolksraad sent a deputation to England 
to obtain various modifications in the Treaty of Pretoria required 
from a Boer point of view in order to render the Convention work- 
able. The deputation, whose head was President Kruger, arrived 
in London early in November, but was not received at the Foreigc 
Office for some time owing to the news that Mompoer, a Kaffii 
chief, who had been taken prisoner by the Boers and sentenced tc 
death, had been hung in Pretoria just before their arrival. In al] 
probability Mompoer deserved his fate, but, as he was a chief unde] 
our protection, the British Ghovernment had interfered on his behalf 
and had obtained an undertaking from the President of the Transvaa 
that the sentence of death should not be carried into execution til 
Mr. Kruger hiffi had the opportunity of discussing the matter ii 
London with the Minister for the Colonies. As a sort of protest 
against Mompoer’s having been hung in defiance of this under 
standing, the late Lord Derby, who had left the Conservative Portj 
and taken office as Secretary of State for the Colonies under Mr 
Gladstone, declined to receive the Commissioners of the Transvaa! 
till a decent interval had elapsed. When, however, sufficient resped 
had been shown to the manes of Mompoer, the little episode ” wac 
not allowed to disturb the friendly relations between the Transvaal 
and the Liberal Administration. In accordance with the request 
of the deputation the following modifications were made in tin 
Treaty of Pretoria. The Transvaal State was allowed to change it 
name into that of the South African Beptlblic. The office of Be8i< 
dent was abolished, and his place, it was agreed, was to be filled iz 
future by an Agent, whose status was left undefined. It was, how- 
-ever, derided that our Agent was not to communicate directly witl 
the Imperial Government, but indirectly through the channel of oui 
High Commissioner, who was also the Governor of the Cape Colony, 
and as such re^onsible to the Cape Ministry. Our control over the 
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foreign relations of the Transyaal was abandoned with the solitary 
pro^riso that no Treaiy diould be oonduded by the Bepublio with any 
Power ezoept the Orange Free State till the draft had been submitM 
to Her Majesty’s €h)Temment for siz months. After this period 
had elapsed the Treaty was to become yalid provided no objection 
had be^ made on the part of the Suzerain Power. The right of 
Gbspat Britain to ynarcih troops Ihrough the Transvaal* without 
demanding permission from the Government of Pretoria was also 
abandoned. In fact, the Treaty of 1881 was whittled down till 
nothing was left beyond a vague daim to a nominal Suzerain;^ on 
the part of England, and even this daim, as the delegates deo&red 
on their return to Pretoria, had been tacitly surrendered. What 
other oondudon, I would ask, could the Boers draw 6om the facts 
to which 1 have briefly referred than that they had no cause to fear 
any effective antagonism to their sdiemes of aggrandisement on 
the part of England so long, at any rate, as the liberal Party 
remained in office P 

It is possible the willingness of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
to throw away the few safeguards provided by the Treaty of 
P)retoria for the protection of British subjecfcs residing in the 
Transvaal may be accounted for, to some extent, by the popular 
belief, then prevalent, that the South African Bepublio was falling 
to pieces. Internal disputes, financial embarrassments, general cor- 
ruption and wholesale jobbery manifested themselves in the Trans- 
vaal with renewed vigour after the restoration of independent Boer 
rule. The British settlers who had made homes in the Transvaal 
had, imder one pretext or another, been driven out of the country as 
soon as the war was over, and the probability seemed to be that the 
country would fall back into the disorganisation which had preceded 
its annexation by Gbeat Britain. Within a few months, however, of 
the London C^erence, a new element was introduced into the 
Transvaal problem. The development of the Band mines by British 
industry had reached a point which established the fact that the 
Transvaal was the owner of one of the richest goldfields, if not the 
richest, that the world had ever known. Forthwith British settlers 
poured into the country, and with their arrival wbalth began to pour 
into the Treasury of the South African Bepublio. 

It BO happened that the sudden acquisition of wealth by the 
Transvaal coinoided with the accession of the Conservatives to power 
after the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Buie Bill, droumstanoes 
had changed,* and the indifference with whidi the Britidi puhlio had 
hitherto regarded the Transvaal was succeeded by a very widespread 
interest in the fortunes of the Bepublio* This change of sentiment 
made itsdf manifest in the attitude of the Britidi Government. 
The surrender of the Transvaal was an accomplished fact udiioh 
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England liad neitlier the mih nor the power to remove. By the 
treaty imder which the Boem had reoovered their independence, 
equal rights and privileges to those promised to the native-hom 
burghers were guaranteed to British subjects within the territories of 
the Bepublio. It therefore became the duty of the British Govern- 
ment to gee that this guarantee was duly observed, and this duty, 
as the Boers soon learnt experience, was discharged far mibre 
efieodvely under a Conservative than under a liberal administration. 
Thus the Boers were confirmed in their belief that the liberal 
Party ^ England were their natural allies. 

Again, by an accidental ooinoidenoe,the return of an overwhelming 
.Unionist maioiity at the General Election of 1895 was followed by 
the agitation on the part of the Uitlanders for the redress of their 
grievances under Boer rule, and their demands were actively sup- 
ported by Lord Salisbiuy’s Administration. The agitation ciilniinated 
in the Jameson Baid. The zeinidiation of the Baid by the Ministry 
failed to convince the Boers that the BxitLdi Government bad not 
been a party, directly or indirectly, to the invasion of their terxitoiy, 
while the hysterical vehemence with which the Baid was denounced 
by the English liberals, as eompared with the moderation displayed 
by the Conservatives in condemning the proceedings of our fellow- 
countrymen in the Transvaal, strengthened the view held in Pretoria 
that in the event of any attempt on the part of England to zedress 
the wrongs of Briti^ residents in the Transvaal such an attempt 
would encounter the determined hostility of the liberal Party and 
of their Nationalist associates. 

The limits ol qiaoe preclude any exhaustive discussion of the 
causes which led the Boers to count upon the support of the Eng- 
lish liberals at the period when President Kru^, having, as he 
thought, completed his armaments, and having oonoluded an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with the Orange Eree State, declared war 
against England, and invaded her temtozy in Natal. It is enough 
for my present purpose to say that the rdiance of tiie Boers upon 
liberal support waa not in itsdf unreasonable. 1 am fully aware 
that a large seotiop of the liberal Party are as patriotic and as loyal 
as the Unionists themselveB. What I do blame in them is their 
apparent inoapaoity to realise the sui^don to which th^ are not 
imjusily ea^poaed by their party record. If their leaders had had 
the courage at tiie outset to declare that in their own opinion and in 
that of their foUowers the war waged by England wgs a just and a 
righteous war, and one which must be carried out to the bitter end 
by the whole fdarae of the Britirii Empire, the war, I am convinced, 
would have been terminated long ago. Wliether this is so is a 
matter of speculative (qpinion whi^ cannot be proved or disproved. 
But I &il tP comprehend how sensible and honest liberals can 
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refuse to see that their past record renders the duty of speaking out 
plainly more inoumhent upon them than on ordinary politioianB. 
It is their boast that they are the inheritors of Gladstonian prm- 
cijdes, the sole surrirors of the great party which he led to rum. 
If the|r contention is true, they are in favour of the policy which 
dictated the surrender of the Transvaal after the defeat of« Majuba. 
I So not say they are so wedded ; but I do say they are suspected 
abroad, and especially in South Africa, of being so wedded, and 
suspected |on strong pritna facie evidence. They have indeed voted 
the supplies necessary for the war, but as yet they have never 
adoi>ted a loyal and open attitude by making it known that in 
respect of the war they are one at heart, not only with the British 
Government, but with the vast majority of their British fellow- 
countrymen. On the contrary, they have never lost an opportunity 
of criticising the conduct of the war ; of making the most of every 
reverse our troops have sustained ; of repudiating individual respon- 
sibility for the methods employed in order to suppress the guerilla 
warfare waged by the Boers; of denouncing alleged abuses of 
power on the part of our military authorities at home and on the 
field ; of declaring that the country is growing weary of the burden 
of the war ; and of intimating, without the slightest evidence in sup- 
port of the intimation, that the Boers would be ready to make peace 
if the Government would only make conciliatory advances. Even 
Lord Kosebery advocates our recognising the authority of President 
Kruger, and our entering into semi-official relations with him in the 
faint hope that he might suggest terms on which negotiations might 
be based hereafter. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman can find nothing 
better to dwell upon at this crisis in our coimtiy’s fortunes than 
“ the methods of barbarism ” which he considers have been opiployed 
in the course of the campaign. Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, and 
the minor lights of the Opposition, have never yet ventured to protest 
against the scurrilous abuse of our Ministers and of our generals 
employed by such members of their jmrty as Mr. John Bums, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, and others of the same kidney. They have never 
dar^ to denounce, in outspoken terms, the exultation expressed at 
every defeat of British troops by Irish Nationalists of the Bedmond 
and Davitt type. They have satisfied themselves with playing the 
part of candid friends, exaggerating our failures and disparaging 
our successes. liberals, such as Mr. Courtney and Mr. Morley, who 
honestly helieve the war to he a crime, and do not hesitate to express 
their belief, I regard with respect ; but towards liberals who, holding 
the war to he just and unavoidable, are yet afraid to identify them- 
selves with the war party, my feeling, ^atever* else it may he, is 
certainly not one to which the term respectful could be fairly applied. 

At home all political utterances are understood to he employed in 
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accordance with the rules of our party warfare. But to the Boers 
our party i^stem is as unintelligible as the differentml calculus. It 
is only natural the Boers should judge of the future by their experi- 
ence of the past. That the England of to-day is not the same 
England as t^t of Mr. Gladstone's era is a f^ they have no means 
of realising. They all recollect how this country und6rt<Mc the 
annexation of the Transvaal with a light heart. They all remember 
how, after a number of defeats, England apparently grew weary of 
the contest. They can never forget the proudest incident of &eir 
annals, when England on the morrow of an ignominious disaster 
abandoned any further attempt to maintain her possession of the 
•Transvaal) and accepted the terms of surrender dictated by the 
subjects who had thrown ofE her rule. They know, too, that this 
refusal to face the music took place under a liberal Adnunistration 
in England ; and they feel confident that if they can hold out long 
enough to render the British nation impatient of the sacrifices 
required to cony out the purpose for which the war was undertaken, 
they may rely on the annexation of the Bepublic being cancelled in 
deference to popular opinion as represented by the English Liberals. 
The reHanoe may be misplaced. I have no doubt myself that it 
rests on no basis of solid fact. But from a Boer point of view the 
record of the past justifies the anticipations of the future. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the assertion at which the Liberals 
take so much umbrage, namely, that every seat lost by the Govern- 
ment is a seat won by the Boers, is not a mere piece of party rhetoric, 
but the statement of sober truth. It would be absurd to suppose that 
the Boers follow the vidssitudes of English party contests with very 
close attention. But it is matter of notoriety that pro-Boer 
partisans in the United Kingdom lose no occasion of assuring their 
correspondents in the Transvaal and the Free State that public 
opinion at home is turning against the war, that England is weaiy of 
the contest, and that the Liberal Party are anxious to bring the 
campaign to a dose on any reasonable terms. The flowing tide wiU, the 
Boers are assured, sweep all before it when once the Liberals carry the 
day. The non-committal attitude adopted by the Liberals as 
a party in respect of the war has tended inevitably to encourage 
the Boers in prolonging their armed resistance, and the abandonment 
of this attitude would do much to dispel the fotuous hopes by which 
the Boers are led to continue the war. * If this is so the Moderate 
Liberals, so long as they refuse to dissociate thenuj^lves from their 
pro-Boer colleagues, have no right to complain if every Liberal success 
is regarded by their fellow-countrymen as a gain to the Boer cause, 
and therefore a loss to the bause of England. 


Edward Dicey. 



A BISMARCK EN PANTOUFLES.^ 

Nothing could be more nd^ in itself or more amusing to a pynioal 
obsemr than the tempest of indignation unloosed in l^gla^d by the 
latest perfonnances of Count von Biilow. His reply to Mr. Chambers 
lain ms the most pidpable political blunder committed by a Oennan 
Minister since the creation of the Empire. In the complacent 
unwisdom of its substance and the triTial deyemess of its form it 
was the work of a feuilletonist, not of a statesman. Its lack of sound 
judgment and serious faculty would haye done the greatest credit to- 
the most superficial amateur at the Wilhelmstrasse, and that such a 
display of dandy debate should haye become possible when the 
successor of the Hon Chancellor discusses in the Reichstag an inter- 
national question of the most delicate and critical kind, is one more 
ill-omened instance of the ebb of luck on eyery side of G^ennan 
politics whidi has attended the fourth Chancellor’s tenure of office. 
When we remember the ferocious sneers of Prince Bismarck at the 
statesmen of the Second Empire, it is impossible not to be struck by 
the fact that Count yon Biilow, with his florid and facetious person- 
ality and the fluency of his light rhetoiio, bears on the whole a 
far more yivid resemblance to the Due de Qramont than to 
Bismarck himself. A cheaper saq^fice of serious statesmanddp to 
tinsel effect than the II mord le granit,” quotation will hardly be 
found in the declamation either of Gbamont or Olliyier. If 
Eredeizck the Gbeat succumbed to the phrase, than tlte less Frederick 
he. As soon as peoples beUeye themselyes inyindble, their day is 
nearer at hand than when they feared for their future. To say that 
<siticism of the Prussian army was ** biting at granite,” did not 
preyent the Prussian army at Jena from biting the dust, and the 
qurit of the boasting epigram was the cause of the catastraphe. 

But there was neither diplomatic mystery nor sudden revelation 
about the attempted lesson to the Colonial Secretaxy. The speech 
was neither novel nor surprising. It was preouply what had been 
predicted for weeks ly eyery well-inlonned obsenrer of German 
politics. It was the last ci a lystematio series of speeches, livriy in their 
type and monotonous in their repetition. No one in alTprobability 
was more disooiicerted by the latest result of them than the author, 
had iakeu jihe eztreordinaxy slowness, the entirely oharaotesisiio 

(1) It ems^t to Iw add that this artide wu in tTps befosS tho viowa it expreiaea 
aeociiad dagalar ooRobonllcttlij tfio oooiMeaBMiitof a oaapaign agalnat 
Ch a nmll or in aona of tlio moat of liio Oanaan imaa. ** A of 

qweioas jduaaea** wliDaa indaSaita dipknalio platitodea an no k»g«r aooaptaUa,’* 
my tbe darioal faifcM# ridkudtmg. Whin it and tha and JPirmldhrtir 

Stiitmp agne tbat a ata ta am an la a lailan, no aatnair would nokon hit offldal 
aniatanoe a good life. 
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and inimitable domeas, of the English people in awakening to the 
natuie of hia taotios for a gennine long auff eranoe of what they 
already understood. 

Ooont Ton Biilow in diort had only meant to do again what he had 
freqnentLy done before. He had played the game with impanity 
so long as to have entirely forgotten that it was dangeroos. ^ The 
Iron GheSioellor nerer went so in his referenoes to ^da oonntry^as 
has repeatedly been done hy the Chancellor in Dresden ohi^ 
More. EngWd neyer has bm publicly handled in these last two 
oentuiies by any foreign statesman after the manner in which Goont 
yon Biilow has indulged himself, and there is no other nation whidi 
Count yon Biilow has treated or would care to treatin the same style. 
"When he promptly introduced the Nayy Bill in the Beichstag after 
the battle of Colenso, in the oleyerest of his cauteries, his spe^ was 
understood by his audience to mean that England’s Imperial 
supremacy was following that oi Spain and Hcdland. ** No one,*’ he 
permitted himself to remark, ** can say what consequences the war 
will haye which in the last fw weeks has set South Africa in flames. 
The English Prime Minister said some time ago that the weak nations 
were always becoming weaker and the strong ones stronger. Eyeiy- 
thing that has sinoe happened proyee the truth of the words.’* In 
the speech upon the seieure of the Bundssraih, he used not one 
syllable of oGnciliatcny comment, but roused the r^>eated and 
prolonged cheers of an assembly saturated through and through with 
Anglophobia, hy speaking exactly as he might haye done had the 
British apology been an abject surrender extorted from a hostile and 
reluctant Powen fflated by these Bucoesses the German Chanodlor 
has gone farther, and has neyer spoken in the Beichstag with refer- 
ence to the oonyentional friendriiip with England without deliberately 
exciting the unfriendly laughter of the fraotiouB at our expense. This 
is an entirely new amenity between nations, and the odd thing is 
that it riiould haye drawn no effeotiye protest from this oounizy till 
now, and that Count yon BCilow, pursuing the easy tenor of his 
satirical way, diould at this partioulw point haye been overwhelmed 
without notice hy the full fury of Britidi wnth. The most distasteful 
exhibition of the Ghanodlor’s pretty wit was in the debate foUowing 
the letuzn of the JCaiser from Queen Yictorm’s huxial, when Count 
yon Biilow* explained that the-yisit which mcmd the heart ol our 
pe(>{^ had no political meaning on the> Giennan side, but that if 
England dboae to indulge in sentimental ecstasies upon the subject, it 
would be absurd for Gtotmsny to rebuff her enthuMiastio adyanoes. 
Thus the suggestion that Mr. Chamberlain had impotently attempted 
to assail the honour ckf th^Gtermsn anny was xu a mere ** oonoatena- 
tion acoordingly” with all Bulow’s odd. levity of thought and 
expression whenever England is oonoemed. We deoxe friendly 
relationB— u]^ the basis of ocnnplete recdprooity and mutud respect” 
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Upon Sttdh lefrigerated platitudes lie rings the banal bhanges, until 
England feels like Anna Karenina tryingto live with her irreproach- 
able and detestable prig of a husband. It wiU be admitted that a 
stranger and more unpromising dialect haa never been practised in 
diploxnaoj between two friendly nationa Every q[»eeoh made by the 
fourth Ohanoellor upon questions touching Anglo-Qerman relations 
hss left them cooler and still cooler than before. They are now 
below zero, and will assuredly remain at that temperature unless the 
Kaiser thaws them by another touch of his warm genius. This is 
what Count von Billow has done, and unless another Bill such as 
has often been talked of for the increase of the German f^avy 
by yet another fifty per cent, is in contemplation, he has done it 
absolutely without need. Under the present conditions of European 
politics, the fourth Chancellor’s achievement is such that Bismarck 
might well rank his successor with Gramont, OUivier and Mr. 
Gladstone, of whom he said that if he had done as much mischief to 
his country in as short a time as they had to theirs, the rest of his life 
would not be long enough for prayers and penance. There is very 
much of the airy Aloibiades in Count von Billow’s parliamentary 
manner, and in politics above all the bitter cynic can nearly always say 
to Aloibiades, Gk> on and prosper — ^for thou wilt ruin them all.” 

There is a more serious and unpleasant question than the persiflage 
which gives the subtle Anglopho^ bouquet to the sparkle of Count 
Billow’s speeches. It is that of the habitual bad faith of his diplo- 
macy. Upon this point it would be futile to mince words. The 
German Chancellor has attempted, in this as in every other sphere, 
to imitate the practice of Prince Bismarck, but always at the cost of 
this country, and with the invaluable result to us of making the 
Foreign Office more firm and cautious in its dealings with him. 

Truth,” said the Iron Chancellor of his old master William I., 

was dearer to him than anything else. In my diplomatic business 
I also have endeavoured to speak the truth always, but circumstances 
sometimes compelled us both to deviate from it a little in public. 
How hard that always was for the old Emperor ! He always blushed 
on such occasions, and I — ^I could not look at him, and so quickly 
turned away.” There is a good deal idealised in this affecting and 
inimitable picture, but there is also something real. Whatever may 
be thought of the well-known devices of Bismarckian craft, they 
never went beyond the necessary, and were concealed as long as 
possible. But what the great Chancellor did for necessity the clever 
Chancellor does for reclame. He does not wait to be found out. 
He hastens to advertise his own sharp practice. He has certainly 
secured at least one object which, acemding to ciroumstanoes, may 
prove one of the most important achievements of German diplomacy, 
as her press asserts, or, on the other hand, may remain a nebular 
hypothesis for generations. But let us come to details upon the 
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subject in which Count you Billow has aohieved the remarkable 
double result of making the Foreign Office thoroughly awake to the 
tacdos of the Wilhdmstrasse and the Briti^ nation to the real 
sentlmentB of the Gterman people. 

Nothing in the Qranitrede gave more or more just ofCenoe in this 
country t)^an the oharacteristio passage in which Count Bulow hinted 
that he had received assurances from the other side ’’ as to 
innocent intentions of Mr. Chamberlain in the Edinburgh speech. 
It would be hard to say whether the superficial audadiy or the 
essential and absurd feebleness of this move is most to be marvelled 
at. Count von Billow could not but know that he would be met 
with a fiat denial, that he would be unable to reply, and that only 
one inference would remain to be drawn by the least acute intelli- 
gence. In other words, his statement could only mean, not that he 
had received official explanations ” from Lord Lansdowne, but that 
he had tried to get them and had failed, the whole tone of the 
granite speech ” being an attempt to avenge the failure, so ill- con- 
trived that it made a discomfituie ooni^icuous which would otherwise 
have remained unknown. The episode gives the real calibre of Count 
von Billow, and there could hardly be a more telling exposure of the 
difference between the old Jove in jack-boots and the Bismarck en 
pantouftes. 

This, however, is not the first incident of the kind, but only the 
least successful. Count von Billow made Mr. Chamberlain’s 
acquaintance when he came to England with the Kaiser at the 
beginning of the war. The German Foreign Minister, as he was 
at that time, fhade himself excessively agreeable to the Colonial 
Secretary, and, as is understood, seduced the latter into some open- 
ness. Upon Count von Billow’s side the result was the Samoa 
Treaty, upon Mr. Chamberlain’s, the Leicester speedi. That was 
the one humiliating incident of Mr. Chamberlain’s career. More ex- 
alted nonsense than the suggestion of a Teutonio-American alliance — 
** whether on paper or in the minds of the leading statesmen of the 
countries concerned” — was never uttered by a public man. The 
Colonial Secretary’s excuse was that he had evidently been overcome 
by a private enthusiaBm for Anglo-German fraternity, sudi as would 
never be suspected from a single word in the subsequent tenour of 
Count von* Billow’s speeches and semi-official notes. But the latter, 
happily for this oountiy, made a fiir-rCabhing mistake in under- 
estimating the one man who might have exerciB^ a powerful leverage 
upon English popular opinion in favour of Germany, and he made 
a more profound orror yet in ohangping his tune towards England as 
soon as he had got what 4ie wanted. The Leicester speedi like the 
Edinburgh speech, though in a very different and much more mis- 
chievous way, placed the German Government in a real difficulty. 
Count von Billow extricated himgdf in 1899 by the tactics which he 
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haA nnoe oondsteniLy oontinued. He publiehed through the Ham^ 
hurghisehe Ccrretpondent a semi-offioial despatch in which, to quote 
the admixing words of a Teutonio Chauvinist, “ Herr Chamberlain 
was scoffed at {eertpotte^) in beautiful style, and the whole point of the 
inddeint simply turned round with such sl^ as to play off the excel- 
lent Illations of the Qexnian Empire to RussiA against England.’’ ^ 
This communiqui from the Wilhelmstraaae received little notice in 
England, where we were engrossed by the opening events of the war, 
but if it is carefully read it will be seen to give the key to the not very 
profound but perfectly consistent system of Count Billow’s policy. 

** The part of the Chamberlain speech touching upon Anglo-Gtorman matters is 
regarded here (Berlin) as a new proof of the high value which *Enpland teU at 
present upon friendly relations towards Germany, and upon their sedulous 
cultivation. There is no need for any long exposition of the fact that Germany 
also knows how to estimate at its full significance the undisturbed relations with 
the powerful British Empire, and that it has no objection to a friendly co-opera- 
tion so fitr as it may correspond to German interests. But since our own interests 
are the decisive frctor in shaping our international relations, the equilibrium 
between England and Germany, placed so energetically to the foregronnd by the 
Colonial Minister Chamberlain, finds its valuable supplement in tee good rela- 
tions which bind us to Bussia.’' 

A few weeks later, and once more througb the Sdmhurghiwhe 
Correspondent^ Count von Biilow revealed to Mr. Chamberlain and the 
world that the Anglo-German agreement touching Portuguese .East 
Africa, upon which the Colonial If inister had laid mysterious stress, 
had been confidentially communicated to the diplomacy of St. Peters- 
burg and ajiproved by Russia before it was signed. A more stinging 
facer for the statesman partly induced by the expaunve amiability of 
Count von Bulow to make the Leicester speech, it would be difficult 
to imagine. But note the fundamental want of Bismarokian 
judgment and resource diown in these communications, with their 
surface smartness and essentially unskilful contents. Count von 
Billow fails again at the real difficulty of the game in which the 
First Chancellor delighted. He is a juggler who cannot keep even 
two balls in ihe air at once, and is bound to let one or the other drop. 
Instead of expldting Mr. Chamberlain while huDqouring St. Peters- 
burg, the only method of satisfying St. Petersburg which* occurs to 
him isto give Mr. Chamberlain away with ignominy. A more amazing 
error was never made by a shi^w judge of oiioumstanoe and 
character. Not content iirith that achievement, in which the inex- 
ousable mdiscr^on of the Leicester speech and our reverses in the 
war made his position temporarily secure, he proposed the doubling 
of the navy in a qpeeoh whidi could not have been framed to greater 
effect if it had been delibmtely meant to rouse, as it did, the 
suspieijon and vigilance of England. It will be admitted i^t a 
more colossal blunder in that connection it would havq been impos- 
I (1) SmgUmi mi is$ 2 >§ut$ch 0 Meh. Lelpsig*, 1900, p. iS. 
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Bible for the feniUetonist as statesman to oommit. By this alone Count 
Ton Billow may proye to haye nentralued the Kaiser’s nayal policy. 
Elated, howeyer, by the series of suooesses we haye described, Oountyon 
Biilow went &i^er, and, haying embittered Mr. Chamberlain with 
some ezouse, he proceeded without excuse to estrange Liord Salisbuiy . 

He had got a ready and handsome apcdogyfrom us in the Bunder- 
rath oase ;*hefloaririieditin theBeiohstagas if it had been extorted by 
threats, and laboured the language of menaoing indignation without 
one syllable in recognition of Britirii frienddiip or British difficulties. 
It has been noticed by yisitors to the Beidhstag that when Count 
Billow wishes to be tragio he resorts to chest-tones, which is another 
reminiscence of the Due de Qramont and the statennen of the Second 
Empire, ^e use he chose to mahe of the apology for the seizure of 
the Bundesrath was, perhaps, one of the reasons which effectually pre- 
Tented him from getting any official assurances ” as to the Edin- 
burgh speech. Another grating instance of this sharp practice, as 
has been explained, was in the detestable debate upon the Kaiser’s 
reception amongst us when Queen Yictoria died — ^no political mean- 
ing in that gracious episode upon the Qermon side, but another 
example to recall the formula of the HamburghUehe Correspondent of 

the high yalue set by England upon the sedulous oultiyation of 
friendly relations with Gbrmany.” 

The olassic example of Count BUlow’s dealings with England 
is, of course, ** the Yang-tsze agreement.” That edifying transac- 
tion has been discussed too often to need elaborate analysis here. 
But let us recall the yiyid ethics of the matter. At a moment when 
the wire between Berlin and St. Petersburg is seriously interrupted, 
England and Germany make an agreement concerning the integrity 
of China, which is understood, with all imaginable simplioity, at 
Whitehall to oonyey an unmistakable hint to Buseia. The Conyen- 
tion is no sooner published than all the principal German newq^pers, 
with carefully-prepared spontaneity, cedi it the Yang-tzse agree- 
ment,” and represent it as a triumph orer English diplomacy, and a 
proof of the impotence to which Britirii pride has been reduo^ by an 
unholy war. Count Billow feffiows this up by declaring that what 
may become of Manchuria is a matter of perfect indifferenoe to 
Germany, and he actually uses an agreement with England not only 
to reduce England’s prestige, to the aooompaniment of the whole 
gleeful symphony of Behadef^eude in hk press, but to restore the 
good relations with Bussia by representing Great Britain to that 
Power as the only enemy. Notii^g for all diort-iighted purposes 
could haye been more unscrupulously smart. But nothing con be 
more obyious than that the Yang-tsse agreement” will be the last 
of its kind, and will probably exercise os significaat an influence 
upon the orientation of British diplomacy as the oration upon the 
Fhttengeeets-mil exert upon British nayal policy. 
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It would be, perhaps, un&ir to bold Count Yon Billow personallj 
Tesponsible for the ludiorouB zeal with whioh the Qennan Press 
improYes upon the example set them hj the ** Yang-tsze agreement.” 
Was it James Payn or Anthony ^ Trollope who said of the 
symmetxioal method of Wilkie Gidlins that ** not the blowing of a 
nose ffr the shutting of a window but was made to haYe a direct 
bearing upon the plot ? ” Not a hair of the diplomatio sittiation can 
be turned in any part of the world, but the German journals will 
protest that it is another roYelation of the deoadenoe of British prestige. 
When France succeeds, with our hearty goodwill, in settling accounts 
with the Sultan, ereiy important newspaper in the Fatherland deriaxes 
the occupation of Mitylene to be a blow to Britain. When the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty is ratified we haYe again crept under the Gaudine 
forks. Strangest of all, when Italy dances the “ Yalse Tripolitaine,” as 
an extra tour with France, and leaYes her Prussian dragoon and her 
Austrian hussar twisting their moustaches by the wall, the chorus of 
Teutonic journalism declares that nothing, absolutely nothing, will 
induce any partner in the Triple Alliance to resort to the Divoroe 
Court, but that England’s position in the Mediterranean is most 
graYely menaced. ** Neither the blowing of a nose or the shutting of 
a window ” can occur in the diplomatio sphere, but it is full of 
meaning for our ultimate fate. Prince Henry is announced to Yisit 
America when Miss BooseYelt launches the Kaiser’s yacht, and Herr 
Krupp’s maleYolent organ in Berlin, in words as full of meaning as 
Burleigh’s nod, warns us to look out. That the entire press of a serious 
nation is addicted to these childish Chinoieeriee is a significant symptom 
of the defects of the modem Gherman temperament and intellect. 
Count Yon Biilow is not responsible, but it is idl vezy Biilowian. 
The brusque and unseemly denial in the JiTord-Deutac^ Allgemeine 
Zeitung that the Prince of Wales was Yisiting Berlin upon the invita- 
tion of the Kaiser, gaYe the gutter-press in the capital and some 
organs of standing in the provinces the opportunity of representing 
the heir-apparent’s journey as a penitential embasEy only removed in 
degree from that of Prince Chun. This certainly is not what the 
German Chancellor intended. But he is equally unhappy in what he 
intends and does not intend, and if in all communiguSa and 
speedies where England is concerned, he satisfies the Pan-German 
agitators who embrace tiie dismemberment of Austria and the down- 
fall of Brituh sea-power in one comprehensive dream, it is impossible 
to suppose that he can expect feeling in this countiy to be simultane- 
ously improvedi Enough has been said to show that if the German 
Chancellor be as, in some quarters we are strenuously assured, a 
genuine and warm friend to this countiy, t|ue affection was never more 
brilliantly dissembled. Even the reply to a coarse mountebank like 
Herr Liebennann von Sonnenbuxg, in which the German Chancellor 
spoke of British soldiers as at least knowing how t6 die, would 
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iiATB BeML infinitely more effeotiTe if all weU-informed oLeerren 
hod not predicted before that reply was made that aftor Boaring off 
Mr. 'Chamberlain on the one hand, the too facile oratOT would seize the 
early opportunity oertain to be afforded him by Pan-Getzban excesses 
on the other hand of effacing any disagreeable impresdon that*might 
remain upon the British mind. Ft^ jeu / Decidedly Count t^n 
Billow is not subtle. 

General Oapriri was better than oleyer. Prince Hohenlohe was 
other than clever. The fourth Chancellor is clever merely. Count 
von Billow has endeavoured most sedulously to frame himself upon 
the Bismarokian modeL He has striven in an utterly changed 
world to revive the Iron Chancellor’s methods and to echo the phrasee 
of the man of blood and iron. This reminds one of the not unknown 
delusion of young men who imagine that they can write like Shake- 
speare. In politics, Bismarck is the inimitable. His success was a 
matter of genius, not of system. Count von Billow in attempting 
the imitation has committed himself to an attractive experiment, in 
which success has never been achieved. H. Hanotaux thought to 
copy Bichelieu, and with the inevitable result. Bismarck’s genius 
lay precisely in the inexhaustible resource with which he dealt with 
complications as they arose. To always do what Bismarck would 
have done is an excellent principle, like that other of doing as 
Napoleon would have done. This maxim adopted, the only diffLoulty 
is to know what Napoleon would have done. And as for principles of 
action, the Iron Chancellor gloried in having nothing of the sort. 
He said they were as^embarrassing as if a man should try ** to walk 
down a .very narrow forest path wiHi a long pole in his mouth.” 
Great men are not bound by their own precedents. But this is what 
their ixnitatozs are apt to be, and tl^ is perhaps what is most 
generally fatal to the imitators. Of genuine invention in 
diplomatic situations of a novel kind Count von Biilow, as we have 
seen, has not shown a trace. Bismarck maintained with marvellous 
success the equipoise with Bussia and England, realising that 
good relations with the one were his best security for good 
relations with the other. The present Chancellor has effectually 
succeeded in overturning that equilibrium, and in his anxiety to 
preserve the traditional fxiendidiip with the eastern neighbour, which 
was the cardinal principle of Bismarokian ’diplomacy, has lost the 
simultaneous understanding with England — ^that is, the ingenious 
guarantee that Berlin should be first and St. Petersburg next. Now 
the Wilhelmstrasse plays second violin in Europe. 

If Count von Billow’s attitude towards England and the results were 
deliberately intended, as some suspect, to make part of some masterly 
and unfa&omable policy, we should expect to see in other direotionB 
vezy different consequences from a vefy different conduct. But what 
has occurred on one side has occurred on all. There could have been 
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no more xapid and prodigal dispersion of great diplomatic assets than 
has heen effected under the fourth Ohanoelloiship ^thin little more 
than twelve months. If the Triple Alliance is‘* no longer an ahsolnte 
'necessity for Gtermany,’^ it is because it is henceforth a mere fa9ade. 
Italy separated from France upon the Mediterranean question. She 
h^ settled with the Republic upon that issue. Her oladm to the 
reyersion of Tripoli will be secure if an opportunity to materialise it 
should arise. Her remaiziing and more vital interests upon the 
Balkan side of the Adriatic are in conflict with the policy of Austro- 
Hungary and with the ideals of the Pan-German Lieague. Since 
Count von Billow became Chancellor Bussia has at last succeeded in 
drawing Montenegro, Servia and Bulgaria together, aiiid' throwing a 
radal barrier across the path of German hopes in the East. Our 
problem in South Africa is simplicity itself oompared with “ the 
Polish danger *’ in Prussia, where the fourth Chancellor proposes to 
apply with greater harshness and expense the Hakatist ” methods 
which have fuled in the hands of all Prussian governments from 
Frederick the Great to Bismarck. We want to colonise the Transvaal. 
Count von Billow’s policy is one of German colonisation within 
Germany itself among a Slav people who are an organic portion 
of a hopelessly proliflc and tenacious race now numbering eighteen 
millions of souls. They are politically divided, but geographically 
and morally they are one solid mass, animated by a more intense 
national consciousness than Pdland undiamembered ever knew. 
Severity to the Poles was one of Prince Bismarck’s methods of con- 
ciliating Bussia. Count von Billow’s mebhamcak repetition of the 
farmer policy of Prussia, at a time when Bussia’s treatment of her 
PoHfih subjects has wholly altered, promises to drive all the Poles to 
dream of reunion under the Tsar as they have never done before. 
The protest of Prince Czartoryaki in the Galician Parliament against 
the punishment of the children who refused to say their prayers in 
German at Wreschen, was met by the Beichskanzler in worse than the 
«< granite speech ” manner. So that in Austria the Poles, who have 
been the strongest support of the Triple Alliance, seem certain to 
become as hostile as the Czechs. * 

In Hungary the Pan-German agitation, which Count von Billow 
has never denounced, is provoking the rising anger of. the Magyars, 
and the recent anti-German disturbances in Buda^Pesth are a signi- 
ficant sign that there also a rift threatens to open in the lute. 
Across the Vosges the publication of General Voyron’s letters to 
Count Waldexaee destroyed in a moment the fond illusion that 
France, in spite of the remarkable suavity and steady skill with 
which her polity towards Germany, as towards other Powers, is at 
present conducted, can be expected to throw herself upon the neck 
of her oonqueror. The Bepublio, unlike the Bourbbns, baa learned 
much — and forgotten nothing. * While the Sultan seems at last on the 
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point of granting the final oonoeaeion for the Baghdad Bailwaj/ the 
comments of M. Witte's organ npon the blond inTitation to Bnssian 
subjects to inyest in that enterprise, were the polite model of xnaleyo- 
lent neutrality. Finally, Berlin has at last, and yery wisely, talcen 
the striking step of acknowledging the Monroe Doctrine by explain- 
ing at Wellington the moderation of her intentions with legdrd to 
Yenezuda. Those who in the last few years haye been trying ^o 
warn this country that friendship for England among the German 
people was as rare as saltspoons, seemed, before Goimt yon Biilow 
becaxQe GhanceUor, to be preaching to the desert. The granite 
speech ” has effected the awakening of a slow nation with a com- 
pleteness whi(^ had seemed preyiously impossible. In German 
foreign policy Count yon BiiloVs management of the Bismarckian for- 
mula seems to be resulting in a tolerably oomprehensiye bankruptcy.^ 

In the sphere of domestic policy the reyersion to the Iron Chw- 
cellor’s economics does not promise to be more fortunate. To 
^peculate upon the ultimate consequences of the Tariff Bill would be 
useless. It may be qualified,' withdrawn or wrecked. Its fate in 
any of these cases would probably seal that of Count yon Biilow 
himself. In the meantime the uncertainty in whidi it inyolyes the 
future aggravates every factor in the commercial depression and 
prevents the revival of business. Emigration has begun to increase. 

If Count Caprivi had never said anything dbse than his famons 
words, ** Germany must export either men or goods,’* the Tnaxim 
would have proved him a better economist than his BnocessorB or his 
predecessor. The proposal for nearly doubling the duty on com, 
ooming with thelBrst industrial crisiB, has given the Sodalists a cry 
such as they have never had rince the foundation of the Emigre, and 
the anti-imperial party, after a period of riowing down in its process 
of expansion, has again resumed its old Blarming rate of growth. 
The most curious feature of all is the revival of particularism in 
South Germany. Any foreign opinion upon this point would he 
resented by all Germans, and probably received with incredulity by 
others outride the Empire who have long been led to assume that the 
old jealousy and i^ction between Prasians and Bavarians were 
extinct. A few weeks ago, the most widely-ciroulated newspaper 
in Berlin printed an article by its Munich correspondent from which 
the following suggestiye extr^ may be given : — 

** Outside, * in theEmpire * («»» EeteA), as people like to say here, thepowexand 
influence of Daa BayerUche Vaterland^ are under-estimated. Them should be some 
food for thought in the fact that a journal in which Prussia and the Gorman unity 

(1) Since signed. 

(2) A graver symptom than any flotsdin the text has since appeared in the negotia- 
tions between Austro-Hungary and Rus^ for common action against the German 
tariff. This would mean nothing else the isolation of Berlin — the ruin of tho 
entire Bismarckian system, and tho premature termination of Count Billow's carter. 

(2) An auti-rrnssian journal-. , 

<1 2 
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created by Ptuaaia are TitupecBted in a manner not fit to leprc^uw, m which 
eveiy wei the Qeiman Emperor ia inaolted by expreeaions for which in Berlin the 
responsible editor would be put under lock and key for life— that thia ^per ^ 
only lies in every tavern, and ia read by the lower claaaea of the population. On 
the oontrary , it can be aoen in the oi very oonaide®abl6 people, who enjoy it 

with aatiafaetion. There ia no doubt that in the laat decade, ainoe 

Biamafek office, the Imperial ideal in Bavaria has auffered in power and 

re«pect The particulariata of the whiteand blue make their voicea heardm scorn 
of everything that comes from Bttlin and the detected Pruaeiana I do not 
believe that in the time of the first Ohanoellor the Bavarian journals would hare 
indulged themaelvea in the language recently heard when the question of a single 
Imperial stamp aas once again made the subject of public discussion, ^nd I 
oannot free myself from the impression that those in the high places of the 
Empire fail to recognise this development of things, which, indeed, offers no 
serious dangers now, but may gradually lead to them.*’ ^ 

The point in this connection is that the condition of the finances 
of the Empire and of all the States except Pmssia threatens to 
compel the introduction for the first timo of direct taxation for 
Imperial purposes. It will he impossible to pay for the new navy, as 
was expected, out of the automatic increase of the present sources of 
indirect revenue. The people must feel the pressure whioh the attempt 
to become the first naval as well as the first military power upon the 
Continent will entail. Xn the meantime the future of Qermany in 
diplomacy, in constitutional development, in trade, has beoome at 
least as anxious a problem as that of Englaud. Count von Billow's 
mbfortunes have been at least as. serious as his faults. But hitherto 
he has seemed unable to mend either the one or the other. Whatever 
becomes of the fourth Ohanoellor, whose policy at bottom is one of 
deference to St. Petersburg abroad and of sinrrentier to reaction at 
home, it may be assumed with tolerable safely that efforts will be 
made to draw this country onoe more into a position which has 
paralysed her diplomatic independence for a quarter of a century. 
Germans, in spite of the oonciliatory tone in which the subject has 
been widely discussed in this oountiy, and the remarkable response 
from M. Witte’s organ and the Vretnya, still believe that 

Anglo-Eussian differences are irreooncileable. They are convinced 
that having backed tbe wrong horse upon the Bosphorus, we are 
about to back the other wrong horse in Persia. If they are right the 
Lord, who abandons stupid people, will deliver us, sooner or later, 
into their hands. England can have no desire but to 'live on good 
terms with Berlin, hut aliy relapse into sentimontal sophistry would 
assuredly be followed by the rMotions, unseemly and dangerous for 
both countries, which we have seen in the last few weeks, and if the 
nation is wise it will remember that better relations with Bussia and 
fVanoe should be the chief object, and a good understanding with 
Germany a genuine but entirely secondary aim of our foreign policy. 

Poll EX. 

(1) Btrtitur Lokttl Dc*camlicr 12, 1901. 
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A HUNDR]^ years have passed amoe Yiotor Hugo was bom. It is but 
a small iipaoe of time when we consider the number of centuries 
through whidi the rich and Tarious literature of Fxanoe has flourished. 
Yet it has been long enough for this one man, by his own power or 
as thejrepresentatiye of the spirit of his time — according to our theory 
of history — ^to turn the mighty stream of that literature into a new 
channel. It has been long enough also for the most conflicting 
judgments to be recorded concerning his achievement. 

Even yet the time has not come for any flnal statement regarding 
the precise value of Hugo’s work. ^The conflict of opinion regarding 
that work may, or may not, riiow the futility of literary criticism. 
There is, however, another way of estimating the calibre of a great 
literary personality. We may, for the moment, ignore his literary 
output altogether, in order to consider the man himself who was the 
primary source and origin of that output. What the man was that 
we may be sure his work, with blurred outline or added glamour, also 
was. There are few writers whose personality is so obscured in their 
work as Victor Hugo ; he himself wrote, as early as 1835 (in the 
Preface to ChnuU Uu Cri]awevkU)y and with more truth than on 
author always shows in self-analyris, that his personality was only 
faintly indicated in his hooks. In gauging that personality, there- 
fore, we only folfow *the indication he has himself given when we 
throw aside his books altogether. 

In estimating Victor Hugo’s adiievement and place in the world, 
we have, indeed, to follow the same course as has h^n found desirable 
in the case of an even greater figure of the nineteenth century, 
Napoleon. We no longer study Napoleon by accepting the opinions 
of friends or foes, or by gazing at the map of Europe he changed so 
profoundly ; we gather together all the illuminating facts we can find 
concerning the man,^d so at last are learning to reach a reliable 
estimate of Napoleon’s place in the world. And if we are to reach a 
reliable estimate of Hugo’s adiievement in literature we must like- 
wise cast aside the empty and conflicting discussions of orities, and 
even for a time close his own hooks^ to come to the man himself. 

The initial fact that Hugo’s work formshes singularly little self- 
revelation of the more obvious kind is itself, one may note, veiy 
significant. A prof oimd and almost instinctive seoretiveness is evexy- 
where characteristic of the peasant, and nowhere more so than in 
France, a fact which Balzac in Le% Paysans and Zola in La Tetre have 
powerfully illustrated. It is not difficult to account for. Sincerity 
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marks the axistoorat, and aeoretiTeneBs marks the plebman, simply 
because force — ^wbicih need not be seorotiye — ^is the traditional "i^pon 
of the lord, and ounning — which must be secretive — ^is the traditional 
weapon of the peasant. Now Hugo belonged to a race of peasants. 
He Qoold never have performed his special work in the world if 
underneath all other eluents in his nature there had not been 
ineradioably rooted the solid and primitive qualities of the Hrenoh 
peasant. His grandfather from people whO| so far as is 

known, all cultivated the soil in Lorraine ; this grandfather, however, 
took an upward step in the world, he became a joiner, and that 
he eminently represented the solid virtues of the IVendbi artisan we 
may judge by the fact that he was ** oouronn^ on the F^te des 
Epoux in 1797; all the relations at this time, one notes, were 
becoming artisans, craftsmen, small tradesmen— bakers, hairdteBsers, 
bootmakers, and so on. From^his mother Victor Hugo inherited 
traditions which only intensified those that came through his hither ; 
on this side, indeed, we are not among peasants, hut among the 
middle- class, but the stolid hmrgcm virtues of these pious Breton 
maternal ancestors could only serve to emphasise the paternal tradi- 
tions. We see at once the primary source of that plebeian 
self-oonoealment which is so marked in Victor Hugo's work. To call 
it insincerity is to misunderstand it, for so fundamental an instinct 
is a massive and solid quality, more allied to a virtue than to a vice, 
and without it we riiould certainly have had no Victor Hugo. 
Whenever we look below the suifsoe of his work or his life we come 
on this solid rock of ancestral peasant and hourge€gs nature. When 
M. daretie called on Hugo in his old age he*saw the Petit Jovrtial 
lying about, and tells us t^t he was surprised, adding — sagaoiously 
enough — ^that he could not tell why. The great poet might speak 
after the manner of Homer and .^jsbhylns for others’ pleasure ; for 
his own pleasure he shared with the humblest of his oountiymen a 
devotion to the Petit Joumah In the same manner this enthusiastic 
patriot cautiously invested the large fortune he ultimately amassed 
in foreign stocks. For Victor Hugo poetry was not an everlasting 
self-revelation. This descendant of cultivators and craftsmen 
cultivated the great craft of poetry with the same honest, stolid, 
fundamentally impersonal qnrit in whidi his f orefathera had followed 
the crafts of caipenieiipg, boot-making, or hair-dressing. Circum- 
stances sometimes forced him to take up what on the surface seemed 
a revolutionaiy attitude, hut his ideals always remained the same. 
Even in 1631, when still a young man, he wrote that his poems were 
** those of an honest, simple, serious mui, who desires libwty^ better- 
ment and prognu, hnt at t^ same tixua witii all due pxeoautionsand 
all due moderation ** ; and one aeams to be listening to the immortal 
Homais. Ho displayed the moderation and domesticity of the 
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plebeian Frenohman even in hie Tioes ; he was not faithful to his 
wile, but his devotion to his mistress endured for half a century. A 
genuinely romantic and aristocratic figure, such a person as Yilliers 
de risle-Adam, inheriting the blood and the temper of crusaders and 
templars, could never have played Yictor Hugo’s part in the world of 
literature or have wielded his influence. For that was needed all 
the riireVd caution, the stolid impenetrabiliiy, of the essential 
peasant. 

So far I have said nothing of Hugo’s father. It is obvious that 
when we have made clear in the poet’s character the part played by 
the peasant, the craftsman, the bourgeois, we have only begun the 
analysis of his genius ; we have only set down one of its elements, 
fundamenitar as that element may be. Hugo’s father brings us to a 
farther stage in his making. In this generation the Hugos seem, 
to have abandoned their village associations, nearly all joined the 
army, and Joseph-L^opold-Sigisbert Hugo— his name alone indicates 
the swelling ambitions of the Hugo family, for he was the son 
of a simple Joseph Hugo— became a soldier at the age of fourteen, 
on the eve of the epoch-making year of 1789. He was extremely 
sensitive to the influences of the eventful days in which his youth 
was passed ; he was affected by the nervous erethism so common at 
that period ; at one rime he changed his name Lipoid to Bratus. 
He became a lieutenant-general under Napoleon, when generals were 
springing up from the ranks in all dire^ons, and having written 
in which his own virtue were emphamsed, not without some 
violence to the actual facts, he died at the age of fifty-five. He was 
not a man of g•ni^^, but he was clearly a somewhat exceptional man ; 
with him the Hugo family stepped outside the narrow parochial limit 
of those homely avocations and virtues in which its energies hod 
during long ages been slowly built up, and took part in the life of the 
world, realising the existenoe of ideas. Ihus he leads us directly up 
to his famous son. 

It was during the Brutus episode, when he was stationed at Nantes, 
that Heneral Hugo met his future wife. Her name was Sophie 
Trebuohet, and she was the daughter of an old-fuhioned Breton ship- 
builder ; they w^ very royalist people and very religious, many of 
the feminine members of the fanodly being XJrsiiline nuns. Sophie, 
though not religious, diared the royalist feelings of the family, but 
does not seem to have reg^arded this as any ohstade to her marriage 
with Brutus.” She is described as petite and mignonne^ with hands 
and feet like a child’s ; die had no pleasure in natu]^ nor any inqui- 
sitive derire for knowledge; altogether, a seemingly insignificant 
person who brought no ohirious pontive element to modify her son’s 
paternal heredity, yet not without a certain individuality of her own, 
as diown not only by bar freethinking tendencies, but also in a 
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oertain Tuile authority whioh later die came to acquire as a result of 
her huahand’s long absences, and which eventually culminated in a 
separation. Through her also came a oertain dement of nervous 
wealmeBB which was by no means without significance. Sheis, again, 
significant from the fact of the difference of race ; the more or less 
Germanic people of Liorraine and the more or less Celtic people of 
Brittany represent the two most opposed elements in the population 
of Kanoe. *Victor Hugo’s mother, however characterless she may 
pereonally seem, hroughtto him the racial instincts of a poetry-loving 
and sea-hoing i>e(q>le, which may wdl have served to give direction to 
the more active and fundamentd elements fumidied on the paternal 
side. 

Moreover, the mere fact of marked difference of race, of a kind of 
cross-breeding, is itself a source of the variational tendency, and 
cannot he passed over as a probable factor in the constitution of 
Victor Hugo’s genius. 

Two children, both sons, were the first bom of this marriage, and 
both were large and robust in&nts. Seventeen months after the birth 
of the second, on the 26th of Februaiy, 1802, at B 68 an 9 on, was 
bom the third child, Victor. At this time his father was twUnty-nine 
years of age and his mother thirty-one. For some time before the 
birth of this child his mother, we are told, was smguitirement g/Mr. 
UnUke his brothers, he was a small, delicate, puny child, and the 
doctor dedaxed that he could never live ; small and ugly, his mother 
described him, ** no longer than a knife.” This weakly tendency 
persisted through childhood, and was certainly an influence of the 
first order in turning the young Hugo’s activities in^o imaginative 
rather than practical channels. He. was melancholy and languid, 
frequently found in comers dying, for no cause in particular. At 
8(hool he was the smallest child there, and special care had to be taken 
of him ; he was under the care of the schoolmaster’s daughter, and 
almost his earliest recollections were of being taken in the mornings 
into her bedrocnn and placed on the bed, where be watched her put on 
her stockings and dress. This physical delicacy and languor was, 
however, only one aspect, though a significant aspect, of ^e silent, 
gentle, fragile child. On the other side he was reflective and intelli- 
gent, learning to read even before he was taught. BUs brain had 
gained through the inhibited activities of his body. 

Yet it was Hugo’s good fortune not to he permanently hampered by 
delicate health. On the contrary, when his early feebleness had per- 
formed its functiaQ by leading the shy and sensitive child into the path 
from which henceforth he could not retreat, eventually he acquired, and 
retained to the end, all the coarse robust vigour of his peasant 
ancestors. Bodin hasremarked that there was much of the Hercules 
about Hugo, and in eveiy description of his physioal appeaxanoe and 
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liabits the strength and Tigonr ol his oonstitation and ajipetiies are 
emphasised. Gknnaan who ezamined him at the agecf aerenty- 
six, dedared that he had the body and oigans of a ™-ti of forty. 
Until his last illness, when over ^ghtj yean of age, his health was 
always perfect. He slept like a child ; he rose at six and was able 
to begin work at once, and it was no fatigue to him to write standing ; 
he ate enormously, misoellaneonriy, andxapidly, yet he nerer softer^ 
from indigestion ; his teeth oonld crash peach riones ; his beard, said 
the barber, was three times tougher than anyone else’s and destroyed 
aU theraaon ; his fright was so keen that he could recognise friends 
from the top of Notre Usme, and that he nerer required glasses eren 
in old age. His good-humour, it need scarcely be added, was perfect, 
his gaiety holbssal, and of Rabelaisian diaraoter. M. Dalou, the 
eminent sculptor, possesses a carefully made cast of Hugo’s face, head 
and neck, taken shortly after death, and the oast 1 m lately been 
studied hy a well-known anatomist. Dr. Papillault. Hugo was of 
fidl medium height, solid and thickset, but so far as can be judged 
from the measurements of the head his brain was by no means above 
the average in size ; his face was unduly large and broad as com- 
pared to the head, and gave an impression of very developed 
animality ; there were many signs of lack of facial symmetry, and 
the lips and nose were thick, the eyes small. The poet was evidently 
conscious of the animality of his face, and in his portraits was always 
accustomed to bend his head forward so that the forehead eau^t the 
light and looked very large, although in reality its dimenrions were 
hy no means remarkable. 

At a veiy earlj^age Victor Hugo began to see the world. He was 
scarcely six weelu old when he was taken by his parents to Corsica, 
Elba, and neighbouring places ; a few years later he was in Rome. 
A more important journey, indeed one of the most decisive influences 
of his life, took place at the age of nine, when he accompanied his 
mother to Bayonne (here for the first time falling in love with a girl 
a little older than himself), and on into Spain. He was now just old 
enough to obtain impressions which, while not precise or accurate, 
were yet strong to affect his childish imagination, and acted asapower- 
ful ferment, developing with energy of their own and emerging later 
to give life to his work. Thirty yean afterwards, when he saw once 
more the Spanish places he had known as a child, they seemed to 
liim dull and commonplace. 

Spain is not dull or commonplace even to-day, but Victor Hugo’s 
experience was none the less rignificant. It was no bcddent that 
Spain, rather than France or Italy, should thus have exerted a 
definite influence on his flhi|<llwh imagination and on the riiape and 
colour of his future work. Spain is the one European land in which 
the spirit of mediaevalism still lives, in which the very atmoiqihere of 
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old romanoe maj stall l>e breathed. Whether or not, as M. Mabilleau, 
one of his most penetrating oritioB, b^eyes, he had a real affinity 
with the Spanidi temperament, it was oertainly the diieot influent 
of Spain on sensitive, moping child which moulded the romantic 
and medisBval movement in whidi Victor Hugo was the great 
prott^nist. 

JThe world of books soon began to open before the eyes of this 
eager receptive child. TTia rather Voltairian mother was not among 
those who think that books are dangerous, so the young Hugo was 
free to devour Bonsseau, Volture, Diderot, Faubla^^ Bestif de^ la 
Bretonne, and at the same time that irresistible pudiing ambition, 
whidh in other forms had stirred in the immediately preceding 
generationB of the Hugo family, began to make itself felt. It was 
oharaoteristio that Chateaubriand, with his rhetoric, his sentiment, 
and his exotic colour, was young Hugo’s first idol. ** I will be 
Chateaubriand or nothing,’* he said at fourteen, and at the same time 
gave himself up, as far as posmble, to writing prose and verse stories, 
translations, odes, tragedies, epistles, elegies, idylls, epigrams. An 
accident which confined him to bed for some time served to foster 
the fever of poetic production, and at fifteen he was a laiureate of the 
Academy. 

These early years, from the age of puberty, when he first began to 
write, to the completion of adolescence, were of immense and per- 
manent importance in their effects on Hugo’s art. This child of a 
race of peasants and craftsmen, ot laborious and impersonal workers, 
though droumstanoes had led him into a totally d^erent field, still 
remained a craftsman, laborious and impersonal. The whole of his 
early work is in substance purely conventional ; it reveals no personal 
emotion ; even in his enthusiasm for Chateaubriand he feels nothing 
of the breath of personal emotion in Chateaubriand ; it is the exotic 
d^cor which attracts him. Young Hugo had instinctively made 
poetry his craft, and he treated it strictly in the spirit of the crafts- 
man. Even when, after adolescence was over — and possibly imder 
the stress of his mother’s death and of his love for Adele Foucher, 
who afterwards became his wife— -his work really became more 
emotional, this element always remained a little bald, a little thin. 
Behind the magnificent products of his poetic craft, the artist himself 
was content to possess aVeiy simple and modest stock of personal 
emotions, quite oommonplaoe emotions, which the humblest of his 
fellow-citizens could share. 

We have to bear tiiis in mind when we are tempted to charge 
Victor Hugo with insinoerity. There have been some poets who have 
oonoenizated in their works theqnintessoaoe of their personal emotion, 
who have oast the most intimate experiences of their lives to be 
cmriied as grapes in the wine-press of their art Victor Hugo had 
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no sort of affinity with audi poeta. It waa not merely that he was 
far too shrewdy at bottom far too stolidly self-possessed, to be anxious 
to subject himself to any such Tiolently disintegiating process. Not 
only was the impulse abmt but, it may be said, the necessity for it 
was also absent. Hugo had acquired so splendid a mastery of his 
craft ih^t a Tery snuffi modicum of personal emotion wwf' amply 
sufficient to set the craftsman at work, and the emotion was trans- 
formed into objectiTe art, Tast and exuberant, long before it could 
attain— eren if it had the capacity to attain — any high or specialised 
degree of intensity. Thus it was that while at the periphery of his 
immense aotiTities he fascinated bis admirers by a splendour of utter- 
ance that-seemed to them to rival Homer or .Sschylus, in the centre 
the possessor of this Arne aux mitte toix was seated in Olympan calm 
with Le Petit Journal beside him. To describe such an attitude as 
insincere is to misunderstand it idtogether. 

On the intellectual side Hugo was equally limited and equally 
sincere. He accepted with great seriousness his own mission as a 
thinker and a moralist, and with an easy and off-hand manner he 
flung about jargon terms from metaphysios or science and the names 
of remote historioal personages. But at every step he plunges into 
absurdity, and an intelligent schoolgirl can see through his sdenoe 
and his erudition. Probably no poet of equal eminence has ever been 
so far below the higher level of his day in intellectual equipment. 
Eenouvier, the distinguiihed ]^08opher, who is an enthumastic 
admirer, at the same time devotes a chapter of bis book on Victor 
Hugo U. Pokie to his Ignorance et Absuritit^.’’ It is to the limited 
character of his emotions and his small mtellectual equipment — com- 
bined with immense self-oonfidenoe — ^that we miist attribute that 
mitimeni de faux which Benouvier, again, notes as marked in Hugo’s 
work. The soul at the centre of the great embodied voice is quite 
inadequate to the vast constructions it calls into being, so that in all 
his work there is a certain unreali^, a certain lack of oone^ndence 
to the actual facts of nature. Yet these limitations were the necessary 
conditions lex the attainment of the special qualities which Hugo’s 
work displayed ip so high a degree, llie primitive and myth-making 
character of hib imagination, the tendency to regard metaphors as 
real, and to accept them as the basis of his mental constructions and 
dootrineB,*these tendencies, which Hugo shared with the savage, are 
dependent on rudimentary emotions and a high degree od ignorance 
regarding the precise relationahip of things. Hugofs defects were an 
essential element of his qualities. 

Every poet must have a mind that is predominantly auditive. 
Hugo was certainly indifferent to musio, and could not sing a single 
note coReotly. But an ear for musio and an ear for verse are two 
quite distinct forms of the auditoiy mind, and the absence of one in 
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no degree interfereB with a very high development of the other. 
Eveiy poet must have a devdoped ear, whatever sense may oome next 
in development. To be a poet at all argnes a predominant delight 
in verbal melody, and this Hugo possessed in the highest degree ; 
he was very oaxeful of sonority and oonsonanoe, of ^Uabio haimonies, 
a master of rhythm and cadenoe ; for notwithstanding that at oertain 
poipts he broke though the rules of dassio verse he retained a horror 
of Hoenoe and was a strict upholder of law in verse as in grammar. 
In Hugo’s case vision was unquestionably the sense that oame seoond, 
BO dosdy following his ear in importance that some have dedaiqd it 
must be put first. That can smody be confirmed, but certainly 
vision modified and moulded the whole of Hugo’s art ]n .his early 
formative years this vision was purdy verbal and without any basis 
in actual observation, but during 1826 and 1827, after his tour in 
Switzerland, and when he had acquired the habit of going out in the 
evenings to study the sunset effects around Paris, the vision quality 
of his i m agina t ion began to become precise and self-conscious, and it 
developed with increasing years. It was during 1826 and 1827 that 
he wrote the Orientales, and the idea of that volume came to Viim 
while gazing at a sunset. If we examine into the special qualitieB 
of Hugo’s vision we find that it is above all a sensibility to light 
and shade, whiteness and blackness, the opposition of sunshine and 
obscurity. It would seem that even the love of antithesis, which 
became eventually a marked and one might almost say morbid 
defect of his style, was really basei on this sensory delight in the 
opposition of Hght and shade. There are no signs of any delicate 
sensibility to colour in his work. Although colour Is by no means 
absent it is not finely seen colour, but usually a delight in violent 
contrast, and really, one may say, a special case of the antithetic 
opposition of light and shade. The extreme predominance of 
white and black in Hugo’s work is brought out by an analysis of his 
colour words. I have made such an analysis in the case of a large 
number of poems from the Orientaie$, the Feuilhs (VAutomne and the 
ChanU du Cripmcule, In the order of decreasing frequency the 
chief colour words are found to be white (including^ “ argent ”) and 
black, both equally frequent to within one unit ; then follow red 
(including a considerable variety of words), golden (and yellow), 
blue (and azure), green, finally at some distance purple, Imd lastly 
grey. So numerous are those colour words which really indicate 
the simple €q)poBition of light and idiade, that if we separate out the 
white, black and golden groups we find that they considerably out- 
number all the other colour words taken together. Such a result 
throws a very significant light on Hugo’s p^chology, and is 
absolutely different from that which we obtain when the 

work of either of the two great PVench poets who have followed 
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Hugo. In Baudelaire, indeed, there is the game ahnonnal predomi- 
nanoe of blaoik, but in big oaae it is an index of temperament and less a 
seen Uadc tham a felt darkness, nor is it aooompanied any anti- 
ihetio whiteness, while in Verlaine, the poet of nuanee, bo& Uackneas 
and wbita&ess sink into the ba<^ground and gr^ becomes pre- 
dommanf^ 

Hugo’s tendency always to yisualise bis imagery preoisdy is easy 
to trace through his work. As one of bis critics bas pointed out, 
even sounds are sometimes in his bands described in terms of Tision. 
The intense reality of rision, of the image, of the metaphor, lay at 
the foundation of all his mental oonstmotions. For Hugo, as for the 
sarage, the image evoked the idea, and was regarded as a sufficiently 
adequate cause of the idea, l^t, indeed, is the source of the 
primitive power and charm of Hugo’s work. But it could only have 
arisen in a mind that was at once very acutely affected by vision 
and very deficient in the reserve of intellectual ideas which in the 
ordinary educated civilised man controls and modifies the impressions 
fumitiied by sight. 

An indication of Hugo’s tendency to regard the world as a vinon 
is seen in his spontaneous and late-evolved love of dcetohing. Those 
amateuritii drawings which he loved to execute— mostly fantastic 
old-world dreams of architecture— clearly illustrate his delight in 
white and black, in light and tiiade, and may well be described by 
two of the favourite adjectives which he often abused, ** sombre ” and 
“ mysterieux.” Even more significantly, perhaps, we find his 
visual sense illustrated by his handwriting. Nearly all his manu- 
scripts are in the *Bibliothdque Nationale, and they have been 
carefully studied by Paul and Victor Glaohant. At first his hand- 
writing was slight and small, seeming to betray a sort of physicai 
timidity, but during the course of his career it swells and rises, 
becomes almost hieratic ; to a writer of the first order, he seems to 
say to himself, must belong writing of the first order, and to do 
justice to this writing he latterly always used thick blue paper of 
vast folio form. 

This gradual expansion of Hugo’s handwriting is significant, not 
only of the gradual expansion of his own self-conscious personality, 
but, one may indeed say, of the whole history of the Hugo family. 
Be^nning * very humbly as peasant oidtivators of the soil, the Hugos 
went on rising and swelUng in thrir upward ambition through three 
generations to reach the inevitable goal of insanity. We seem to 
trace already a hiint indication of coming in 

tlie pompous baptismal name of Hugo’s father (such names, it is well 
recognised, being very sigififioant of a tendency to mental unbalance) 
and the career of Brutus ” Hugo himself, also tiiows such traces. 
Actual insanity seems first to appear, however, in Victor Hugo’s own 
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generation ; hie elder brother, Eng^e (tlie brother nearest in age to 
himself), who was waxmlj attached to him, dialing all his tastes but 
not his genius, went mad on the Tety day of Yiotor*s wedding, and 
remained in an asylum until his death some years later. Victor 
Hugo’s own daughter. Addle, was ultimately oDnsigned to an asylum, 
and otiiers of his children haye diown signs of mentdl ^anomaly. 
Viator Hugo himself, however, though thus as it were surrounded by 
insanity, always remained unquestionably sane. He seems to have 
found a safe andiorage, partly in the immense and acquired pride of 
his own apostolic mission, and partly in the congenital inheritai^ of 
peasant stolidity which was so liberally bestowed on him. His pride 
was indeed abnormal and almost morHd. It forced him jbo )>e at every 
moment, as he himself put it, " a torch ” to humanity, to deny 
himself the pleasures of feiend^p since friendship could only be 
between equals, to become impervious to ridicule, to develop into a 
great master of reclame. But at the same time, it may well be, 
this pride served to give him serenity and equipoise, to balance the 
tendencies of his poetic temperament and so to guard him from that 
fate to which his brother succumbed. A curious proof of the bene- 
ficial effect which his pride had is still extant : like many others who 
live on the borderland of the abnormal, Hugo could write verse 
automatically, as he discovered at the age of fifty, by means of a 
spirit-rapping table. To some unbalanced persons this discovery 
would have been fatal ; not so to Hugo ; he never even publidied any 
of these verses, partly, as be said, out of respect for the mystery — 
for he took the phenomenon very seriously, being always credulous 
where the supernatural was concerned — ^but partly, fas he added, out 
of respect for his own inspiration. Not only by his pride was he 
safeguarded, but also, it must be repeated, by that large share of 
peasant and bourgeois temperament which on both sides he had 
inherited in such peculiarly large measure. He was always, one 
might almost say by hereditary instinct, a great craftsman rather 
than a great artist. ** If we take a higher idea of the artist and his 
art,” remarks Hugo’s enthusiastic admirer, M. Benouvier, ** than that 
which attaches to skill of execution we must say that Victor Hugo 
was not a pure artist.” The philosopher’s observation is true and 
subtle. We have but to think of the Eng lish lyric poet who was 
drowned in the Mediterranean within a few days of the "publication 
of the Odea et Balladea to realise the difference between the artist 
whose whole ppmnality was fused into his work and the craftsman 
who, indeed, developed his craft on a scale of magnificence never 
before achieved in poetry, but yet remained a craftsman, strictly 
outside the high-strung rhetoric he produced, Gn^ing his own 
personal comfort and support in Le Petit Journal, 

At the outlet I alluded to Napoleon. When we sunpy the career 
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of Victor Hugo and the 'vuiom laoton as we haTe seen, went 
to the oonatitation of hie genioB, it is diffionlt not to he xeminded at 
many points of Napoleon’s oareer and genins. Both were great con- 
querors in the fields they had dh oa e n for Ihe disiday of their energies, 
both made a great stir in the world, and both, haring left their own 
mark on saw their direct influence qpeedily swept away by their 
snooessors. Th^ were alike in being men of low birth who fought 
their own way unaided ; they were alike in their pride and ambition, 
the OTerweening senee of their own misaion ; th^ were both great 
forces rather thw lovable personalities ; they both lived on the verge 
of insanity, and perhaps both were saved from falling over by that 
element of oommonplaoe vulgarity which both alike possessed. It 
may seem to some that such an analysis as has here b^n attempted 
tends to belittle an imposing man of genius. In reality it reveals an 
underlying affinity b^ween the two greatest craftsmen, the two 
supreme figures, of nineteenth-century Eranoe. 

Havelock Ellis. 
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It is^ a Yery laxuantaUe things, as Mr. Wells pointed out in a reoent 
number of this Beyiew, that we are often compdled, owing to the 
lack of an interested public, to gain our knowledge of serious foreign 
books through the medium of belated and abridged tranriations. It 
is not merely that we thereby sometimes deprive ouxselTes of the best 
fruit of foreign thought, but that we often at the same time do a 
serious injustice to those who have spent much labour in order that 
we may be wiser and better. The late M. de Bloch was a case in 
point. The exigencies of publishers and public required that his 
great work should be issued in an absurdly abridged form, and served 
up to the public under a mirieading and somewhat sensational title. 
Yet the Future of War — whether right or wrong in its main thesis 
— was a book which was well worthy of serious study by every- 
one interested in politics or sociology. Other nations, at least, 
thought so. In England alone M. Blob’s views were never honestly 
discussed. Thereby we did ourselves a grave injustice, and a still 
graver injustice to a man who for the extent of his knowledge, his 
talent for organisation, and his extraordinary capacity for work-— 
not less than for his personal character — ^was certainly one of the most 
remarkable men of bis time. 

It is sometimes said in England that M. de Bloch was a dreamer 
and a theorist. That cardinal misconception of his character having 
once arisen it is easy to explain the rest, and only after having 
utterly baniriied it is it possible to understand his aims and ideas. 
It should hardly be necessary to explain that dreamers do not 
administer railways and finance empires. Yet this, to put it shortly, 
was the essence of M. Bloch’s career. He was first of all a man of 
work ; only secondarily a publicist, and in both an embodied pro- 
paganda against dreams and delusions. When all Bussia bad 
succumbed to the impossible ideals of the Slavoph£les, he was writing 
books to teach her that in honest finance and in better communications 
lay the only road to salvation. Though a sincere friend to the 
country of his birth, and conneoted by many ties with ultramontane 
Polish patriotism, he redognised the fact that in open provoca- 
tion of their jnosteis the present path of Polish prosperity does 
not lie ; and he devoted his talents and his infiuence to establishing 
better relations with Bussia by means of a movement which he lived 
to see attaining a very great measure of success. The cluuaoteristics 
of a dreamer might surely have been expected to reveal themselves 
in protest on behalf of oppressed nationality. M. de Bk)oh protested 
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in the following praotioal words : “ An opproBsed Pole or Alsatian 
on the hordezs of Russia, Austriai or Germanj, is a danger to that 
State in time of war.’’ ETerywhere he deprecated sentiment and 
appealed only to enlightened self-interest. He waged a ydbement 
war against the methods of the orthodox peace parties, and often 
tnmed into good-humoured zidioule what he regarded as their 
unpractical appeals. Yet, in spite of his repugnance for their methods, 
he accorded them liberal support, for his practical mind was iax too 
broad not to recognise that rery often sentiment is an even more 
powerful weapon tbui sense. 

If was inevitable that a man whose character was so grossly mis- 
understood should have been misrepresented also in his views. 
The majoVitJr of even w^-informed persons have no other idea than 
that M. Bloch was a man who attempted to prove that war waa 
impossible. Misstatements so gross generally carry within them 
their own refutation, and M. Blodi, who had called his book The 
Future of War, was given to asking caustically how he could have 
written of the future of an institution which he proclaimed to be 
impossible. He even went to the trouble of pointing out that during 
the eight years which he had devoted to the subject there had been 
three wars of considerable magnitude, not to mention innumerable 
expeditions against uncivilised people. “ If, therefore,” he used to 
say, ** I declared that war was impossible, I must have given up 
reading my newspapers eight years ago.*’ In spite of this obvious 
retort many people, especially in* England, were of opinion that the 
outbreak of any imaginable war, no matter where and under what 
droumstances, wou^ be enough to prove M. de Blodi’s mistake. The 
outbreak of the South African War was naturally heralded as such an 
event, and .even to-day many people regard the fact that that war 
broke out — and not merely the course which it took — as a refutation 
of the whole thesis of The Future of War. 

Tet M. de Bloch’s great ** theoiy,” in spite of the elaboration with 
which it was worked out, was a perfectly simple one, and had nothing 
whatever to do with those minor contests which form the great 
majority of the disturbances of the world’s peace. To put it in the 
briefest possible fdhn, he wrote about a particular war and not about 
war in general. His thesis — and happily nothing has occiurred 
either to prove or disprove it — ^was that the war which might break 
out in certain limited conditions wliich. at present exist on the 
European Continent had become impracticable as a means of solving 
differences, in consequence of a certain correlation of military and 
economic influences, the importance of which (he added incidentally) 
as factors in preventing war must in the nature of things tend to 
increase. A war, in short, between the Dual and Triple AJliances 
was not likely to be decisive, and would be profitable to neither 
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alliaaoe, and pxol>ably disastrous to both. The reasoning by which 
he reached this oondnsion is perfectly plain, and whether right or 
wrong at least gaye no good oanse for the misunderstandings which 
everywhere hampered its honest disousaion. On the one hand he saw 
two great alliances, veiy nearly equal in combined numbers, wealth, 
discipline and moral qualities. This was the first changed condition 
in •the mDitaiy situation of TSurope. The second factor* which ho 
regarded as still more important, was that modem weapons and 
tactical methods had developed on lines which gave an immense incre- 
ment Ot strength to the defemdve, and enabled sm al l bodies of 
men to defend a line of front against superior enemies for a much 
longer time than they could have done in the past. .T^ fact, he 
argued, tended to remove the one great inequality between the 
European alliances which lies in their relative speed of mobilisallon, 
the slower Power being easily able to maintain a successful defensive 
until its mobilisation was completed. The third factor of the military 
situation was the changed conditions of frontiers. Here M. Bloch 
spoke as an export, for ho had not only advised as to the directions 
of strategical railways in Poland, but had also mode personal iusi)eclion 
of the more important European frontiers, and was in possession 
of much exclusive information which he used with great ingenuity 
and discretion. Everywhere ho saw the frontiers fortified on an 
unprecedented scale, and to the rear of the frontiers second and 
third defensive lines, behind wbi(^ stretched vast plains which tho 
spade and the magazine rifle would turn into impregnable fortresses. 
Such were the main factors of the military situation, and from them 
he drew what he regarded as the perfectly obvious and reasonable 
conclusion, that, reasoning from a military standpoint alone, the war 
of the future would be very prolonged. 

But these changes in the military situation, though they might 
prolong a war, would not in themselves be sufficient to make it imprac- 
ticable. Wars hare lasted years in the past, and ended not the less 
decisively. It was hcreM. Bloch’s economic studies, which form, per- 
haps, the most authoritative portion of his thesis, were brought to bear. 
No man was ever better informed on practical economic {>roblenis than 
M. Bloch. He had been a banker, a railway contractor, the employer of 
thousands of men, and tho president of many great industrial companies. 
He had drawn up schemes for the provisioning of his nktive city in 
time of war; he was an expert in anything that related to agriculture, 
and he was a hjgh authority upon international finance. Therefore, 
having once been convinced that a war between the great Powers 
would be veiy prolonged, he devoted his mind to studying its prob- 
able economic results. Tlie problem be set himself was whether a 
prolonged war would merely be followed by economic ruin or whether 
economic ruin would impose the cessation of war. The latter was his 
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oonoliiaion, and his premimon are again perfeotiy plain. No great 
European State, he argued, can feed itself, with the etxoeijpfiiaa of 
Russia and Austria-Hungary. But Russia, owing to geographical 
position, and to the certain interruption of sea communication, cannot 
feed her ally, and Austria has no surplus to feed hers. Those gorem- 
ments which have established granaries for the provisioning of *their 
armies have neglected to provide for the civil population. Let war 
once break out and industry will be interrupted, agriculture will 
be hampered, wages will disappear, and savings be rapidly dissipated 
— if ipdeed the governments axe able to meet the rapid run 
upon the savings banks which will result immediately upon a 
declaration q£ ^ar. The industrial population of the CSontinent, 
honeycombed with Socialism and already in passive revolt against the 
burdens of militarism, could therefore never stand a strain which 
was only borne with difficulty by the agricultural States of the past. 
M. de Bloch had made most elaborate inquiries extending over years 
as to the exact economic and sodal conditions of the European pro- 
letariat, and he came to the conclusion that there was no possibility of 
their withstanding the disruptive influences of a great war. No 
patriotism could be proof against universal starvation. On the other 
hand the governments, he was convinced, after an equally exhaustive 
inquiry, could no more stand the strain than the peoples. His lowest 
estimate of the total direct expenditure of all the Powers on a great 
war was £4,500,000 a day. Russu^ was economically the strongest, 
owing to her predominantly agricultural position and her simple 
organisation. Yet even she would be prevented from reaping the 
fruits of tliis advintage owing to her weak flnandal position. The 
resources of every State would give out after a few months of 
warfare. 

These facts constituted the premisses of M. Bloch’s hunous syllogism, 
and, although they may be disputed, once accepted it is difficult to see 
what objection can be made to his conclusion. If, on the one hand, for 
military reasons alone, war must last for years before decisive advan- 
tages con be gained, and if, on the other, eoenomic exhaustion must 
ensue within a few igonths, it is indisputable that war is impraotio- 
able as a means of solving international disputes. Such at any rate 
was the essence of M. Bloch’s thens, and whether right or wrong it 
is certainly not the thesis of a dreamer, but that of a very practical 
man who has balanced two oountenihting fofoee, each of which — ^the 
military loroe tending to prolong war, and the econemicUfoiroe tending 
to shorten it-— has an indisputable existence. 

It has been widely stated in this oountiy that M . Bloch’s con- 
clusions were rejected by milftaxy men. This, however, is incorrect. 
The only formal tribunal to whi<ffi they were ever submitted — a Oom- 
mlttee of Geneipls appmnted by the Russian Qeneial Staff, reported 
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that wliile bis book contained xnany minor inaoouracies of detail, it was 
a most valuable work on the whole, and the Chief of that Staff declared 
that it was a xnaBteipieoe of military literature. But M. Bloch had 
more confidence in ihe judgment of his friend Von der Goltz, who 
adoigted his theory that economic exhaustion would be the most likely 
determinating factor in a great war. In hlngland If. Bloch was 
tested by South African events, and as far as they coi^d apply he 
was perfectly willing to accept the test. The British, he declared, 
had learnt by experience — ^what he had foreseen from reasoning — ^that, 
other things being equal, the defensive had increased in power 
enormously since the last great war. On the other hand the war 
was in no way a test of his economic teachings, the. economic effect 
upon England being inconsiderable, while the Boers were precisely 
that unorganised, agricultural race which he had declared could best 
stand the strain of war. 

To English critics M. Bloch had the obvious retort that if the 
South African war had not in some respects verified his theories, it 
had in all cases utterly demolished theirs. But did tlie war in the 
main justify confidence in his judgment as a student of military 
affairs? His opponents declared that he was justified only in those 
theories which were already accepted by all military men. Yet this 
was certainly untrue. For M. Bloch was not content with merely 
subjecting Hs abstract theories as to what would happen in an 
improbable European war to the particular test of South African 
experience. He not only predicted the consequences of a European 
war, but in regard to what was to happen in South Africa he com- 
mitted himself beforehand in terms of unimpeachable precision which 
leave no doubt whatever that he foresaw the course of events. A 
few weeks after the war broke out, he declared in a letter to tlic 
writer that a superiority of four or five to one would be necessary to 
break down the first Boer defence, and he elaborated this in a 
pamphlet {The Transvaal War and its Problems) written at a time 
when eveiyone, in this countiy at least, was confident that half the 
force which was ultimately employed would be more than enough to 
cope with the Boers. 8o far, at any rate, he fould claim to greater 
foresight than his critics. 

But a later publication on the same subject gives so much better 
evidence of his acuteness and information that it is worthy of more 
detailed description. This was his pamphlet Lord Robertn* Campaign 
and its Consequences. The most remarkable fact about this pamphlet 
is that it was begun at the time of the relief of Kimberley, and 
published shortly after Lord Boberts had entered Bloemfontein in 
triumph. The total and unexpected Collapse of the Boer resistance 
had firmly convinced the British public that the war was approaching 
a decisive end. Against this optimism not a voieo^was raised. In 
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some quarters, indeed, it was hinted, as a trivial detail, that the 

restoration of order ” might entail some police work. Bnt nowhere, 
save in one quarter, was a warning voioe raised to tell the British 
public that the warfare which would succeed the occupation of the 
Boer capitals would be infinitelj more prolonged and costly than the 
first stage, ^nd that so far from withdrawing troops they must be 
prepared for years of struggle, with their corollaries, continuous 
reinforcements, heavy expenditure, and a great loss in life. 

M. Bloch was the exception. His pamphlet, as pamphlets do, 
passed almost unnoticed. Yet from beginning to end it was a mass 
of cogent reasoning and confident prediction that the war, so far from 
being near its end, had hardly ended its beginning. Having passed 
in review the topography of South Africa, the inadequacy of its oom- 
munioations and resources of food, and the character of its people, 
M. Bloch predicted that after the regular warfare was over, a period 
lasting for years of the severest guerilla warfare would ensue, which, 
in default of a formal peace, could only be ended by the hunting down 
of every individual Boer in the field. “ Xever before,” he says, 
** were there so many conditions favourable to the defence in guerilla 
warfare as are to be found on the side of the Boers, and strategists 
and tacticians look forward to the hostilities which will ensue on the 
invasion of the republican territory with something of the thrilling 
interest with which physicians follow the development of a new 
disease.” 

M. Bloch’s conclusion was that there would be only one way to 
subjugate the Boers, and that was to build lines of bloc^ouses along 
the chief communications, to subdue the country district by district, 
and to rely upon patience and tbe attrition of years to do the rest. 
The causes of this, he declared, would be the vast ness of the country, 
the peculiar military characteristics of the Boers, tlie difficulty of 
provisioning isolated British forces, and so on. Of course, these 
latter reasons are now commonplaces. Everyone— K>ven ministers— 
can talk leamedij* of their inevitable effects. But H. Bloch’s 
triumph lies in the fact that he laid them down in black and white 
at a time when not qply the lay public, but the militaiy experts and 
the military advisees of the Government were positively confident 
that the war would be over when Pretoria had fallen into British 
hands. 

M. Bloch justly regarded this pamphlet as Svidenoe of his foresight, 
and he sometimes used it as a weapon against military critics who con- 
demned his major theory. That theory, happily, still remains untested, 
and that he was right about South AMoa does not prove that he was 
right about Europe. But if is beyond dispute that on the one 
occasion in which he left the path of generalities, and risked his all 
by predictions i^usoeptlble of immediate test, his daring was justified. 
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Ib it not therefore reasonable to aBBume, in default of proof to the 
contzaiy, that a man 'who dieplajed bo mudi more acumen than the 
genw^ty of critics in an individual inatanoe of war had also some 
prevision of a great truth when he worked upon broader lines ? 

The ^asBumption is all the more reasonable because M. Bloch’s 
reputation as a man of knowledge and judgment rested i^on a secure 
base many years before he undertook the study of war. It was inevit- 
able from the character of his earlier works that that reputation had 
not extended to England, but it would be interesting to know how 
many of his critics were aware that he was anything more than “ a 
wealAy merchant who had devoted his retirement to the study of 
war. ’ 8o for from this being the case, all his life he hod been a 
man of prodigious industry and exertional culture, and he had, what 
IS rarer still, a talent for organising great schemes, and elaborating 
great ideas upon philosophical lines. The work which he accom- 
plished in nearly every sphere of practical activity might have 
profitably occupied a dosen lives; and to realise his uncompleted 
projecte— uncompleted only in execution hut complete in every 
provision and detail — would occupy a doseu more. Ilis published 
works would fill an average libnuy, and on any one of them an 
ordinary” man might have been content to rest his reputation. But 
most of these works, written in a little>known language, and highly 
technical in their treatment, were not of a kind to advance bia 
abroad, and it is a fact that although he had visited England nearly 
every year since he was a young man, his name was probably not 
known to a dozen Englishmen until after The FiUurt of War had 

attracted the attention of the world. • * 

To summarise If. Bloch’s publicatioiiB even briefly would require a 
volume. But it may give some idea of his prodigious power of work 
to mention some of them merely in statistical form. The works in 
the possession of the writer, excluding his innumerable pamphlets, 
arfaeles, and contributions to the daily press, and his translated 
works which he supervised in minute detail, fill some ten thousand 
mostly quarto — pages. In 1875 he published in two volumes 
an important work upon the Bussian railways, most of which is 
purely statistical. Three years later appeared a more important 
work deaUng with the same subject. This book, The Influnuc 
upon the Economic CondUion of Emcia^ occupies fivo 
quarto volumes, and cfescribes in detail the effect of the newly 
oonstiueM milway network upon the whole social and economic 
organwtion of the Bussian people. It is a riassio of matter-of-fact 
exposition, and even to-day is very interesting as a defence of 
M, de Witte’s much-debated policy' of mortgaging the immediate 
xmurees of the Bussian Empiio in order to improve its communioa- 

tions. In 1882, after another interval of three years, lie had completed 
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His Sistoiy of Ru^ian Finance in the Nineteenth Century, This work 
fills four volumes, or fifteen hundred quarto pages, and is not a mere 
aggregation of eolumns of figures, but a histoiy of Russia during 
eighty years of the last century, on every psge of which may be seen 
the auUior’s extraordinary knowledge of politics and finance. He 
produced^ on the same vast scale, a work upon The Comparative 
Economic Conditions of the Rufteian Provinces, He investigated ^he 
conditions of agrioulture in Russia and Poland, and produced two 
separate works dealing with these subjects at a time when he was 
alreqjdy occupied in writing his Future of War, He began a great 
movement, which has since produced very beneficial results, by 
publishing a. volume upon Ayrienltural Banks in Russia and Abroad, 
Yet all these works, so for from being the fruit of a lifetime, were 
published in the short interval of fifteen years, and represented 
merely a fraction of his activity — represented, strictly speaking, the 
hours of recreation which he snatched from the administration of 
railway's, the management of great banking and industrial interests, 
and service on commissions dealing with administrative reform* Nor 
does even this exhaust the sum of his activity. He had still sufficient 
leisure to cany out various great philanthropic projects, and it is 
largely due to him that Warsaw, in spite of many ^sadvantages, has 
kept its position as the most civilised and social community in the 
Russian Empire. 

The Fdttir of War is not — as it appeared in English — a mere 
statistical survey of military and economic facts. It would have 
been much more appropriately entitled A Cyclopcsdia of Modern Life, 
In its four thoifland pages may be found in elaborate detail almost 
every fact of importance in the life of modem Europe. It contains 
what is probably the most compact and proportioned exposition of 
the moral, poliUcal, social and economic conditions of the six Great 
Powers to be found in any language, and a remarkable series of 
comparisons by means of which the native as well as the absolute 
position of each country may be found. It deals with war both 
technically and broadly from every point of view, and it contains a 
complete history 0/ the literary and philosophical movement in favour 
of its abolition. It describes in detail every pending or probable 
cause of international strife. It sums up evexyiliing from the cou- 
sequenocB df Bismarckism to tbe nutritive value of a Russian navvy’s 
food. To use on expression invented by Haoaulay ** nothing was too 
great or too little for it.” It is cemented into a ooi^teut whole by 
H. Bloch’s daring generalisation ; and it summarises the views upon 
almost every oonoeivable subject of many of the most eminent men 
in Europe. • 

Yet with such a record for work M. Blobh was still unsatisfied. 
For, although iu his later years he had given up most of his business 
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preoooupations, he was still engaged with innumerable projects oon- 
neoted with his Yarious studies. He published scores of pamphlets 
and contributed innumerable articles to the Russian, French, and 
Rerm^ press. He continued his relations with the Russian Mioistiy 
of Finance. He carried through a fiivourite project by creating a 
great museum of war and peace at Lucerne. He supervise ^e trans- 
lation of his books, and designed hundreds of vast tableaux displaying 
pictoiially the comparative conditions of war and peace. He followed 
the events of the South African War ; and on the outbreak of the 
Chinese revolt came to England as the fountain-head of Sinology, 
advocating views which have certainly been justified by events, that 
Europe had nothing to gain and everything to lose by intesferenoe in 
Chinese affairs. He lectured at The Hague, in Paris, and in London, 
and drew up a vast scheme, extraordinarily perfect in detail, for a 
propaganda against Militarism on the Continent, a project which 
unfortunately he did not live to realise. 

To say that such a man was a dreamer, or even a theorist, shows 
a gross misconc^tion of his character. Yet, from the nature of his 
work, M. Bloch was one of those exceptional prophets who are 
honoured most in their own country. Although he professed a cosmo- 
politanism of the best t3*pe, which consists not in indifference to, but in 
equal affection for all countries, he was never really understood out- 
side Russia and Poland. In France he was, perhaps, better liked 
and understood than anywhere else in Western Europe. In Q-ermany 
he was detested and vilified owing to the mere accident that in his 
propaganda against modem army organisation he was accustomed 
to take the German army as archetype, and to detlaie that Germany 
could not profitably invade her neighbours. In England he was 
misrepresented by a Press which, while it prates amiably of the 
blessings of peace, despises a peace prophet as a fool. His frankness, 
his liberality, and his zeal were mistaken for egotism by those who 
knew nothing of his character or of his work. Yet there never was 
a man less egotistioal or aggressive either in manner or mind. He 
w-as indeed firmly convinced that he was in the right — that was the 
essence of his life-work. But he had none of the prophet’s con- 
temptuous fanaticism which we see in his countzyman Tolstoy. 
His zeal for ideas never hampered him in his career of practical good. 
He taught the Russians the value of railways, of intense o^culture, 
and of practical education, dnd thus did more than any other to 
arrest the process of economic decay begun by the Emancipation. 
And, to his personal credit it may be added, at a time when Russia 
was a hotbed of oomiption, he acquired a large fortune without 
losing the r^utation of an incorruptible 
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G-abrible D’Annunzio’s new play, Francma da Rimini^ the flianu- 
soript of Which is now in my hands, was acted at Borne, by Eleonosa 
Duse and her company, on December 9th of last year. The English 
new^pers haye told us, The Timet unsympathetioally. The Daily 
Chronicle sympathetically, how things went at that stonny five hours’ 
performance. Has there, since Remani^ been such a battle over a 
play in Terse Now the play has been ^ely out, and 1 hear that 
at Florence,' acted with the cuts, it was acted successfully. I haye 
not seen it acted, and can but speak of the play as I haye read it. I 
propose only to giye a brief account of the play itself, togetiier with 
some specimen translations in the metre of the original. 

The play is written in blank verse, but blank verse so varied as to 
become almost a kind of vera Uhre, This form of blank verse is not 
new in Italian. ^ We need only open Leopardi to see almost exactly 
the same structure of verse. Take these lines of Leopardi (“ Sopra 
un basso rilievo antioo sepolcrale ”) : 

** Morte ti cbiaiua ; ml cominciar del giomo 
L’ullimo istoute. A 1 nido onde ti parti 
Non tomorai. Laspetto 
De' tuoi dolci parenti 
Laaci per aempre. II loco 
4 cui mora, c sottemi : 

Ivi fia d’ogni tempo il tuo aoggiomo." 

Now take these lines, chosen at random from Frmiceaca : 

** Ma giammai 

M'eran fiorite, come in queato maggio, 

Xante, tanto ! Son cento, 

Son pill di cento. Quaida ! 

S’ioletocco, m'abbruccio. 

Le Teigini di Sant’ ApolUnari 
Noi^ardono coei nel loro cielo 
D’oro.” 

In English, we shall find the most perfect example of blank verse 
varied into half-lyric measures in some of the choruses and speeches 
of ** Samson Agonistes.” 

But who is this i What thing of soa or land — 

Female of aex it aeema^ 

That 80 bedecke^ ornate, and gay, 

Comes this way sailing, 

Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 
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■, iAdde triin, 

''' ' ''' . ' 

iiT «U fhtt wind^ 

llattiMfW A mftM , m « Empedocdes on Etna,** ** The Stzayed 
BevellBr/^ and some of hia most famous meditative piece^ has used 
Urn same metre, oanying hia experiment indeed further, and playing 
with pauses in a more oomplioaM way, not always, to my ear, with 
entize success. 1 am not sure that metre such as this can ever really 
become an English metre : 

** Thou gnardeat them, Apollo ! 

Over the grave of the slaiu Pytho, 

Thoagh young, iutolerahly severe ! 

Thou keepest aloof the profane. 

But the solitude oppresses thy votary. 

The jars of men reach him not in thy valley, 

But can life reach him ? 

Thou fencest him from the multitude : 

Who will fence him from himself 7 '* 

Mr. Henley has made for himself a rough, serviceable metro in uu- 
rhymed verse, full of twitching nerves and capable of hurrying or 
dragging. 

‘ ' Space and dread and the dark — 

Over a livid stretch of sky 
Cloud-monsters crawfing like a funeral tniin 
Of huge primeval presences 
Stooping beneath the weight ^ 

Of some enormous, rudimentary grieP, 

While in the haunting loneliness 

The far sea waits and wanders with a. Bound 

As of the trailing skirts of Dvaliny 

Passing unseen 

To some immitigable end 

With her grey henchman. Death.** 

Now the eaaential difference between the metre of d’Annunzio and 
these other instances of a siinilar metre is that, with d’Annunzio, the 
metre is purely a means to an end, a dramatic end. He has aimed 
at giving variety and emphasis to blank verse, so as to make the verso 
lender the qpeaker^s mood with the greatest exactitude Where, in 
ordinaiy blank verse, a single line is broken up into two or three 
small speeches^ which have to be fitted into their five feet with an 
ingenuity which, on the stage at least, goes for nothing, he lets his 
short lines stand more firankly by themselves. And he moulds a long 
speech into greater flexilnlity, letting 4he voice pause on a single 
diort line coming after longer Ime^ for emphasis, or running a riiort, 
vnaocentuated l^e rapidly into the next, in a very effectual kind of 
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acfee k^M U io modi 
oontinqpiOR^ ^R^kh 

in^ iw vM and in Brlikli oaa Jmv to 

Mucdi to the lito npUb one ip mdnig it The heat ia almTf 
legato, dear, timniaklfahla, Widi the eKoeptaon of a few dadjiio 
paaeagea^ of whidli the moat important oeom in the addn«8 to the 
fixe, it is atiictly iamhie, and it ia made of the nonnal refae of «fiT6 
feet, aahdivided into Terae of three feet and two feet Aa far aa 1 
xeoolleot, the yexae of four feet ia nerer uaed, nor oan I find a Terae 
of {pur feet in the blank Tecae of Leopardi, though it ia todj, and, 1 
think, legitimately, uaed hy ereiy Engliah experimenter in thia metre. 
Italian Toinai ’with ita inoeaaant eliaiona, ita almoat inrariahle double 
endinga, lends itaelf, better than that of any other living language, to 
a metre which, in d*Annunrio*a hands, beoomea so easy, ao much like 
prose, and yet 80 luxurious, 80 rioh in cadence. In the translations which 
follow I have of course rendered the double endings, for the most part, 
by single endings, using double endings at my discretion, as in 
ordinary English blank verse. My version is vary literal, alike in 
words and rhythm, but my lines do not in every case correspond 
precisely with the lines of the original. They are intended to re- 
prftduce every effect of the original, as that can best he done in 
English verse, written on the principle of d’Annunzio’s Italian verse. 

The motto of ** Eranoesoa da Rimini is the line of Dante : 

** Noi che tingemmo*i] mondo di sangaigno,*' 

and the play is more than a tragedy of two lovers, it is a study of an 
age of blo^, the •thirteenth centi^ in Italy.* In the real story, 
Paolo and Francesca were both married, she a mother and he a father 
of children, and it was only after ten years of marriage that Gtian- 
dotto surprised them together and stabbed them. Dante, in the fifth 
canto of the In/emo, leaves out all but the bare facts of love and 
death. D’Axmunrio refers once or twice to the wife, Qrahile, but not 
to the children, nor does he leave any long interval between the 
beginning and end of the paedon. But he gives ua two people of 
flesh and blood, ^luxurious, pondering people, who love beautiful 
things, and dream over their memories ; yet people who have no 
oharacteriatica that might not have existed in an Italian and 
woman of*the thirteenth century. Paolo is a perfect aroher — ^we see 
him dioot an arrow from the battlements, which, we are told later, 
has gone through the throat of one who mooked bis brother to hia 
toe ; we hear of his armour, hia horse, as well as of his skill in 
music and the gentler arts. It is a very manly and vivid Paolo who 
speaks in such lines as these : 

** It is the voice of spriog 
^ 1 1:e:ir, and firom your lipe the mniio rone 
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Over Uie world, that I have seemed to hear, 

Biding against the wind. 

Sing in the voioe of the wind, 

At every turn of the way, 

At every glade, and high 
On the hill-tops and on the edges of the woods. 

And by the rushing streams, 

When my desire bent back. 

Burning with breath, the mane of my wild horse, 

Over the saddle-bow, and the soul lived, 

In the swiftness of that flight. 

On swiftness. 

Like a torch carried in the wind, and all 
The thoughts of all my soul, save one, save one, 

Were all blown backward, spent 
Like sparks behind me.” 

BVanoesoft is full of tender feeling^, and some of the most beautiful 
lines in the play are the lines which she speaks to her sister. Here 
is a characteristic passage out of the first act. 

Francesca. Peace, peace, dear soul, 

My little dove, why are you troubled ? Peace ; 

You also, and ere long, 

Shall see your day of days. 

And leave our nest as I have left it ; then 
Tour little bed shall stand 
Empty beside my bed, and I no more 
Shall hear through dreams at dawn 
Your little naked feet run to the window, 

And no more see you, white and barefooted, 

Bun to the window, O my little dove, 

\nd no more hear 3'ou say to me : ” Francesca, 

Francesca, now the morning star is bom, 

And it has chased away the Pleiades.” 

Samaritan A. So we will live, ah me, 

So we will lix'e for ever. 

And time shall flee away, 

Flee away always ! 

Francesca. And you will no more say to me at morn : 

What was it in your bed that made it creak « 

Like reeds in the wind 1 ** Nor shall I answ'er you : 

” I turned about to deep, 

To sleep and dream, and saw. 

As I was sleeping, in the dream I dreamed '* . 

Ah, 1 shall no more tell yon what is seen 
In dreams.. And we will die, 

So we will die for ever ; 

And time shall flee away. 

Flee away always ! « 

Samabitana. O Francesca, O Francesca, you hurt my heart. 

And see, Francesca, 

You make me tremble all over. 
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Fbavczsca. little one, peeee, 

Pence, be at feet. 

Samabitama. Ton told me of the dxeem 

Yon dxeamed last night, and while 
Yon qpohe I teemed to hear 
A sound of Toioee calling ont in anger. 

And then a cxj, and then 
The aonnd of a door abutting ; and then dlence. 

You did not finirii telling me your dream. 

For then 

The women began singing, and you etoffped ; 

And you hare left my heart in pain for you. 

Whom ie it that our father gives you to t 
Fbakcbbca. Sister, do yon remember how one day 
Id Ahgust we were on the tower together 1 
W'e saw great clouds rise up out of the sea. 

Great clouds heavy with storm. 

And there was a hot wind that gave us thirst ; 

And all the weight of the great heavy sky 
Weighed over on our heads ; and we saw all 
The forest round about, down to the shore 
Of Chiassi, turn to blackness, like the sea ; 

And we saw birds, flying in companies 
Before the murmur growing on the wind. 

Do you remember ? We were on the tower. 

And then, all of a sudden, there was dead 
Silence. The wind was silent, and 1 heard 
Only the beating of your little heart ; 

And then a hammer beat, 

As by the roadside some flashed plunderer, 

Hot for more plunder, bent, 

Shoeing bis Ijpnie in haste. 

The forest was as silent as the shadow 
Over the tombs ; 

Ravenna, dusk and hollow as a city 
Sacked by the enemy, at nightfall. We, 

We two, under that cloud. 

Do you remember t felt aa if death came 
Nearer, yet moved no eyelid, but stood there 
Waiting the thunder. 

But, as the man-at-anas on the battlements says of her : 

Quella 

Non d gid donna di paura.*' 

She questions him about the Greek which he is stuxiug in a 
cauldron. 


Fraucksca. Is it true 
That it flames in the sea. 
Flames in the stream,. 

Bums up the ships. 

Bums down the towers, 

Stifle[f and sickens. 
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Dxaiiui a man’s blood in hii veini 
Straightway, and makes 
Of his fledi and his bones 
A little black ashes, 

Draws from the angoish 
Of man the wild cry of the beast, 

That it maddens the horse, 

Toms the valiant to stone ? 

Is it true that it shatters 

The rock, and consumes 

Iron, and bites 

Hard to the heart 

Of a breastplate of diamond 1 

Maw^at-Arms. It bites and eats 
All kinds of things that are, living and dead, 
Sand only chokes it out, 

But also vinegar 
Slacks it 

Francesca. But how do you 
Dare, then, to handle it f 

Man-At-Arms. We have the license 
Of Beelzebub, that is the Prince of Devils, 
And comes to take the part 
Of the Malatesti. 


She lights one of the fieiy staves, indifferent to the danger, intent 
only on the strange, new, perilouB beauty. She holds it up, and ones 
to it: 


O fair flame, conqueror of day ! 

Ah, how it lives, bow it Uvea vibrating, 

The whole staff vibrates with it, and my band 
And my arm vibrate with it, and my heart. ^ 

1 feel it nearer me 

Than if 1 held it in my palm. Wouldst thou 
Devour me, lair flame, wouldst thou make me thine 7 
I feel that I am maddening for thee. 

And how it roars ! 

It roan to seek its prey, 

It roan and longs for flight ; 

And I would fling it up into the clouds. 

Come, change the. arbalest ! 

The sun is dead, and this, 

This is the daughter that he had of death. 

O, I would fling it up into the clouds. 

Why do you linger 7 No, I am not mad. 

No, no, poor watclunan, you who look at me 
In wonderment. {She'laught,) 

» No, but this fliune is so 
Beautiful, I am drunk with it. 1 feel 
As 1 were in the flame, and it in me. 

Yon, you, do you not see how heautifhl, 

How beautiful it is ? The bitter smoke 
Has spoilt your eyes for seeing, if it shines 
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So gloriously by day, hour will it thine 
By night 1 

{She approaehee the trap-^eor through vhiek the 
etaire go tUnon tnio the tower and lomre the 
Imming etaj^into the darkneee.) 

A miracle ! a mixacle I 

Man'-at- Abm 8. Madonna, God pteterve at, you will bum 
The^nrhole tower down. 

Madonna, I pray you ! 

(He haetUg drawe back, omI oftheeoaig of eparke, the 
etavee prepared fot' fire^ which are tying about.) 
F&ancesca {intent on the light). It it a miiade ! 

* It it the joy of the oyea, and the detiie 
Of splendour and destruction. In the heart 
Of silence of this high and lonely mount 
Shall I spread forth theee gems of froten fire. 

That all the terror of the flame unloose 
And bring to birth new ardours in the soul 7 
Tremendous life of swiftness, mortal beauty ! 

Svrift through the night, swift through the starless night, 

Fall in the comp, and seize the armed man, 

Euswathe his sounding armour, glide between 

Strung scale and scale, hunt down 

The life of veins, and break 

The bones asunder, suck the marrow out, 

Stifle him, rend him, bltud him, but, before 
The final darkness fidls upon his eyes, 

Let all the soul within him without hope 
Shriek in the splendour that is slaying him. 

She is exalted by.^the sight of the blood-red roses growing 
the saroophogufi, and die cries to the roses : 

O beautiful, and perchance 
A holy thing, being bora in this most ancient 
Sarcophagus that was the sepulchre 
Perchance of some great martyr or of some 
Glorious virgin. 

VKdke round the eareophague, touching 
with her Jingere the earvti^ on the 
four eider.) 

The Bedeemer treads 
Under his feet the lion and the snake ; 

Mary saluted by Elizabeth ; 

Our Lady, and the angel bids ** All hail ! ’* 

The st^ are drinking at^the rnnning brook. 

And now the blood of un.rtyrdo:u re-flowers 
In purple and in fire. Behold, behold, 

Sister, the ardent flame ! 

Behold the loees that are full of fire ! 

But never have they flowSred until this May, 

Such floods, sueh floods of them. 

There are a hundred : look $ 
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Inim nift if I toticH tlian. 

TIm Yiigina Tow^d to Saint Apollina^ 

Bum not trith aach an axdonr in their heAvan 
Of gold. Samaiitann, 

Semaritana, vhidi of them aay you 

Found heie a aepnlehre 

After her gloiioiu martyrdom ? O which 

Of theee was aepalchred 

Here, tell me, here^ after her martyrdom 1 

Look, look, it is the miracle of the blood ! 

Violent deeds go on around her wherever she is. In her iather’s 
house brother fights with brother, and it is her brother’s bleeding face 
which appears to her through the barred window^ with ominous 
signifio a n oe, at the dose of the first act, as she sees Paolo for the first 
time, and offers him a rose. In the house of her husband she sees 
fighting from the walls, and her husband’s brother, Malatestino, is 
brought in wounded in the eje. There is a prisoner whose cries 
come up from the dungeons underground, while Malatestino, who is 
afterwards to betray her to her husband, persecutes her with his love. 
She hates cruelty, but like one to whom it is a daily, natural thing, 
always about her path. 


To fight in battle is a lovely thing. 

But secret slaying in the dark 1 hate,” 

she says to her hu8band,a8 she tellkhim of his brother’s thirst for blood. 
Towards ber husband her attitude is quite without modem subtlety ; 
he has won her unfairly, die is unoonsdous of treadiery towards hiir) 
in loving another ; she has no scruples, only apprehensions of some 
unlucky ending to love. And when that ending comes, and the lover 
is caught in the trap-door as he is seeking to escape, and the husband 
pulls him up by the hair, and kills them both, the husband has no 
moralising to do ; he bends bis crooked knee with a painful move- 
ment, pio^ up his sword, and breaks it across the other knee. 

Bie action of the play moves dowly, but it moves ; behind all its 
lyrio^ outciM there is a hard grip on the sheer foots of the age, the 
definite realities of the passion. D’Annunrio has learnt something 
from Wa^er, not perhaps the best that Wagner bad to teach, in bis 
over-ampMootion of detail, bis insistence on so many things besides 
the essential things, his, recapitulations, into which he has brought 
almost the actual Wagnerian ‘‘motives.” When the moment is 
readied which must, in a play on this subject, be the great moment or 
the momrat of failure, when the dramatist seems to come into actual 
oom^Btiiion with Dante, d’Annunzio it admirably brief, significant, 
and straightfarward. Here is the scene in whi^ “ Gideotto fu il 
libro, e dbd lo sorisse.” 
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Paoio. Why do yoa taka the getland {torn your head I 
FsAiroasoA. Becanaa it waa not yoa who gave it ma. 

1 gave yoa once a rote 
From l^t MToopliJigafa 
But now, poor ilow^ I feel 
Your firoaluMiB is all spent ! 

(Paolo ritet, and ffou vp to ihe rioding deife 
and totuihet the vioUU.) * 

Taolo. 'Tis tine. Do you remember ? On that nigbt 
Of fire and blood, you adced of me the gift 
Of u fair helmet ; and I gave it yon : 

'Tvras finely temx>ered. 

, The steel and gold of it have never known 
What rust is, soiling. And you let it fall. 

Do you remember 1 
I picked it up, and I have held it dear 
As a kiiig*s crown. 

Since then, when I have set it on my head, 

I feel twice bold, and there is not a tliougUt 
Within iny heart that is not bb a fiame. 

(//« bende over the book.) 
Ah, listen, the first words that meet my eye ! 

Made richer by that gift than had you given him 
The gift of oil tlio world/* 

What book is this 7 
Fbancgsca. The famous hisb^ry 
Of Lancelot of the Lake. 

(She riece and gjes over to the reading-desk.) 
Paolo. And have you read 
The book all through I 

FRAXt'ESCA. I have come. 

In readiug it, only to here. 

l^AOLO. ♦ ^ To where I 

Here, where the mark is ! (He read.s.) 

“ . . . but you iisk of me 
Nothing ...” Will you go on 7 

Francesca. Look how the sea is growing white with ligh ! 
Paolo. Will you not read this page with me, Francesca 7 
Francesca. Look, yonder, how a flight 
Of swallows conies, and coming sets a shadow 
On the white sea ! 

Paolo. Will you not read, Francesca 7 
Francesca. And there is one sail, and so red it seems 
Like fire. * 

Paolo treading), ** Assuxedly, my lady, says 
Thereat Galeotto, he is not so hot. 

He (foes not ask you any single thing 
For love of you, became he fears ; but !• 

Make suit to you for him ; and know that 1 
Had never asked it of you, but that you 
Were better off for it, seeing it is 
The richest treasure you shall ever compass. 

Whereat says she . . 

(Paolo drstrs Fbance-sca gently fy the hand.) 
s 
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But jott, will yon not xeid 
What she f Will yon not be Gnenevere f 
See now how eweet they gn. 

Tour violeta 

That yon have cast away ! Corner read a little. 

{Their heade lean iogeiker over (he hack,) 

» Traxciboa. {reading), •* Whereat says ahe : Thia know I 
wdl, and I 

do whatever thing you eak of me. 

And Qaleotto anawere her : Mnoh thanks, 

Jjady ! I adc yon that yon give to him 
Yonr love ...” {She etope.) 

Paolo. Bnt read on. 

Francbbca. Ko, I cannot aee 

The words. . . 

Paolo. Bead on. It says: ^'Aasnredly . . .” 

Fbancxsca {reading), ** Assuredly, says she, 1 promise it ; 

But let him be mine own and 1 aU bis, 

And let there be set straight all crooked things 
And evil . . Enough, Paolo. 

Paolo {reading, hoaireely and tremulous/y). *' Lady, says 
he, much thttoks ; bnt kiss him then, 

Kow, and before my face, for a beginning 

Of a true love ...” Yon, you ! What does she say i 

Now, what does she say 7 Hei*e. 

( Thtir tehiUfaeee Uan over the hook, until their cheeks 
almoei touch,) 

Fkaxcesca {reading). ** Says she : For what 
Shall 1 be then entreated 1 But I will it 
lioze than he wills it . . . ” 

Paolo {folUming, hrokenly). ** And they draw aside. 

And the queen looks on him and sees that he 
Cannot take heart in him to do aught more. • * 

Thereat she takes him by the chin, and slowly 
Kisses him on the mouth . . ." 

(//e makes the same movement toirards Fraxcssca, 
and kisses her. As their mouths separate, 
Fuaxcesca staggers and falls hack on the 
cushions.) 

Fraxcesca {faintly). No, Paolo ! 

It is not any part of my purpose to oompare ** Pzanoeeca da Bimini ” 
with Mr. Stephen PhilUpa’ ** Paolo and FianoesOd,” but, after trans- 
lating this scene, I had the curiosity to turn to the oorreq[K>nding 
scene in the English play. The diBerence between them spemed to me 
to be the differenoe between vital speedi, coming straight out of 
a situation, and poetising round a situation. In d’Annunzio you 
feel the blind Bnrce and oncoming of a living passion ; and it is this 
energy which fqpeaks throughout the whole of a long and often 
delaying play. Without energy, « la grace litt^raire supreme,” as 
Baudelaire has called it, beauty is but a sleepy thing, decrepit or 
bom tired. In ** Francesca da Bimini beauty speaks with the 
voice of life itself. Arthuh SvMORe. 
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A CHANOS AHD ITS OAUSES. 

• 

For about twenty yean the so-called Anglo-ltoliaxi undezstanding 
has been one of the &otozs of ihe Euzopean poliqy, but on the 14& 
December last Signor Giulio Pxinettiy the Italian Minister for 
Foleign Affairs, announced to the Italian Parliament that he had 
concluded an Agreement with France. Now, as both the dd Anglo- 
Itdian andT the new Franco-Italian Agreement were entered into by 
Italy for the protection of her interests on the Mediterranean, it 
appears evident that one Agreement destroys the other.* 

The object of this artiole is to show how it was that Italy, the 
friend and ally of England, was led to conclude an Agreement with 
France which, if it does nothing else, fully nullifies her Agreement 
with England, and therefore the factor, of which I spoke in the 
opening sentence of this article, has ceased to exist. Why ? 
Because the Anglo-Italian Agreement was chiefly concluded to 
prevent a coup do main of France on Tripoli, and on this very subject 
is grounded the Franco-Italian Agreement. This is highly dis- 
appointing at the best, and I think that there is no one single 
responsible man in 'either country who can contemplate the possi- 
bility that in a future dispute concerning the Mediterranean 
England ands It^y would be found on opposite sides, without 
casting away the evil thought as a thing to be dreaded. Yet if the 
Franco-Italian Agreement does not per oe lead to this, it opens the 
way to it. Moreover as long as Italy was going hand-in-hand with 
England we knew where the two were going, but when Italy joins 
hand-in-hand with France, taking into account the ill-oonoealed 
aspirations of the latter, there is at least some ground for apprehen- 
sion. Anyhow the Anglo-Italian Understanding was a w^-known 
figure in political geometry, whilst the Franco-Italian Agreement is 
for the time bemf^ an iucogniia,^ 

(1) Since tbic article has been written H. BalT^re, the French AmbMcsdor in Homo, 

andH. mdoassd, the Hinistcr of Foreign AAurs, hsTC made jraUic ntteraaccti 

concerning this Agreement The ctatoment of X. BeirSie, Chat all Xeditenraneen 
questlonc between FVanoe and Italj are now aettled, ia too generic to be of any mlar, 
hut the atafcement of X. DeloaaaS, that Italy haa giren a free hand on Uw 

west of Tuni»-- 0 Mfr Xoroooo— ia of a rery great importance, beoanae, if it means 
anything at all, itmeana that France has tome aqpirationa toward that part of the 
world, whirii Engl a n d may feel sompdlcd to oppoae. 

(2) Some light qp thb was ihcd by an Italian politiolaa in a very long letter, pub- 
liahod in TAc Timet of Jannaiy 10. According to thia writer the Franco-Italian 
Agreement ia : “ Keither a protocol nor a convention, leas etUI a treaty, bat a formal 
declaration eohnicraigned in writing, and exchanged between the repraa en tativee of 

s 3 
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Talkmg about this wiili a £riend» be told me that there was 
reason to be pleased xather than otherwisei beoause the new Agree- 
ment was but another step towards a European confederation. “ You 
see,” he said, ** on one side we have the Triple Alliance (Austria, 
Gem^y and Italy), on the other the Dual Alliance (France and 
Bussia), tiien there is a Bussian ConTention between Germany and 
Bussia, an Understanding between Germany and England, aSad now 
France has concluded on Agreement both with England and with Italy 
concerx^g Africa. A few more of such combinations and the con- 
federation of the European States would be a fait accmipli** lam 
rather thankful for this suggestion. A of optimism does one 
a great deal of good, especially when one has to face a change like 
that I am now writing about. 

As the political dtuation has changed I think it is wortli our while 
to inquire as to the causes of it, as eTcn T/ic Times asserts that it 
cannot be attributed to fickle *mindedne88 on the part of Italy, and 
much less to her ill-will towards England. Before entering into 
this inquiry I wish to moke a personal declaration. I l>eloug, so to 
say, to both countries, I have interests, relations and friends in both ; 

I have followed closely the jx>litics of both, and although a }>olitician 
I do not belong to any political party in either coimtry . Therefore if 
I have to come to the conclusion that the chief cause of this unwelcome 
change can be found rather in England than elsewhore, it will be 
because an impartial and somewhat painful scrutiny of all the details 
of the Anglo-Italian negotLations has led me to that conclusion. 

A^ policy based entirely on feelings of sympathy has been called a 
sentimental policy, which practical men have condemned as iiself>s8 
at the best. Well, the Anglo-ltaliun relations for many years, in 
the middle of last century, were entirely sentimental ; on one side a 
gener^ feeling of sympathy towards a people fighting bravely for 
their independence and unity, on the other side unstinted admiration 
for the ancient constitutional government. Unfortunately sentiment 
and interest seem to be two o])posing forces, and in politics sentiment 
appears to be a mere ornament to be dispensed with when not con- 
venient or suitable to the do ut dcs poUcy. When the Italians found 
out^ tlmt it would be more profitable to them for Ihe protection of 
their interests to come to terms with Franco than to rely any longer 
upon the good offices of England they did so, and from their point 
of view very wisely. 

Before I prooee^d further, I must state the do ut des of the Italian 
foreign poUcy. For the last twenty years, that is to say from the 


resembling the oonroriMtious tnuuifumMi to 
pai>er which to^plnce in 1878 between Lord Bnliebary and M. Waddingtou, doon- 
mcht. to which IW appealed whan aha ati*ed Tunia.» Thi* remark i. ominoua ; it 
warns to to ^ poaeibOity of France appealiug to the new doenmonU in a fttiure 
^gl^dT^’ *^ *““ *^ ttt in the tart caae ahe uied llpim to lUe^ 
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Fronoh oooupation of Tunit, itliftfl been aslollowB : An allienoe with 
the two central Empures, to protect Italy from any poMdUe aggres- 
sion 1^ land, and a Nayal Understanding with England for the 
protection of Italian interests on the Mediterranean. For all pur- 
poses, therefore, and in as mnch as concerned Italy, the Triple 
Alliance was Quadruple, though the Foreign Office oonstgntly 
refused any overture to render it such. Though a purely defensive 
League, it aimed at defending Italy against a possible attaok from 
France, and safeguarding the Italian interests on the Mediterranean, 
in* other words, protecting Rome as the capital of the kingdom, and 
preventing France from repeating her high-handed work on Tripoli 
Now, wHen* the occupation of Tunis took place, there was much 
correspondence between London and Borne, and the oondusion to 
which the two Gk)vemmentB came to was that, short of a declaration 
of war, the action of France should be resented. Italy, as the most 
interested party, took up an attitude of apparent hostility, which 
found in France a corresponding feeling, and with the advent of 
Crispi to power, in 1887, this unfriendly feeling became alarming. 
For ten long years a war to the knife was carried on by both 
parties, which only ceased when Crispi left the seat of power, for the 
last time, in 1896. 

The Italians, shaken by the disaster of Adowah (to prevent which 
nothing was asked from, or offered by, Austria and Germany, and 
little was asked from, and nothing was granted by, England, as will 
be seen later on), began to ask themselves of what use to them bad 
been the Alliaime with Austria and Germany, and their Understand- 
ing with England, and they could not find a satisfactoiy reply to 
their inquiry. Before, however, beginning to pull down the old 
edifice, they very wisely began to build the foundations of a new 
structure. They adopted towards France a more friendly attitude, 
which fotmd a reciprocating sentiment on the other side of the 
Alps, where, too, a great change was in process. In short, the dis- 
agreement between Italy and France concerned Tunis and Rome. 
Italy hod pretensionB on Tunis, and France was apparently siding 
with the Papal piurty, which was working for the restoration of the 
temporal power. 

A few words about these two questions. Tunis has been called 
the apple of discord between Italy and. France. It was Bismarck 
that tempted France, at the Congress of Berlin,^ to go to Tunis, 
after Italy refused to he thus tempted. He knew full well that 
such an occupation, by whichever nation done, would have strained 
the relations between France and Italy, and Italy would have fallen 
into the constellation of Bismarck. So long as England did not 
openly reooguise the right of France in Tunis, so long the question 
would have Remained open. 'Whether it would have been wise or 
not to keep that question open* any longer is immaterial to the 
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preeent aignment, but the oloong of the same has partly destroyed 
the raium d^^tre of the Anglo-Xtalian Understanding. Yet there 
still remained the questiou of Tripoli, and that was aoffident to keep 
the Understanding aliye. But Lord Salisbury, who in 1896 zeoog^ 
nised thb fVenoh right to Tunis, in 1899 recognised the right of 
France to the hinterland of Tripoli. ^ 

It is not my busmess to oritioise here Lord Salisbury’s polioy, but 
rimply to state the fact that with the Anglo-Franoo Oonventions of 
1896 and 1899 he has saoridoed the yery Italian interests which the 
Anglo-Italian Convention was supposed to protect, and that thereby 
he has virtually rendered it useleM to Italy. At the same time that 
Lord Salisbury was thus loosening the ties with Italy,' Franoe was 
making herself more agreeable to her Eastern neighbour. In fact 
a oontributoxy cause to the change I am writing about can be 
found in the great alteration wbidx took plaoe in the home polioy of 
France after the closing chapter of the Dreyfus affair. The clerical 
agitation had a great deal to do with the anfi'Dreyfus campaign, and 
that agitation aimed also to render the Franoo-Italian relations ever 
more strained in order to moke possible, in some expected events, a 
restoratiQn of the temporal power. That was the polioy of 
Cardinal Bampolla, whose representative in France for many years 
had much to do in framing the domestic and foreign polioy of France. 
Cardinal Bampolla’s allies in France, big and small, were all anti- 
Dreyfnsards, and with the collapse of that party BampoUa’s policy 
and prestige were destroyed for ever. The Frenoh Qovemmeut had 
no more reason to listen to the counsels of Itidyls enemies, and the 
French Ambassador in Borne, with great tact and faresight, took 
every opportunity to let the Italian Qovemment and people know 
that the Vatican had ceased to influence Paris. In this way the 
Italian apprehensions as to a possible Papal polioy on the part of 
France were allayed. 

Nevertheless one may be inclined to think that Italy would have 
been not so ready to conclude the Franoo-Italian Ape^ment bad 
Lord Salisbury shown a more friendly disposition towards Italy in 
other matters, of which later on. 

The Timee newspaper of Deoember 18, in a very moderate article, 
put the beet construction possible on Signor Prinetti’s* statement. 
What it said about England’s friendriiip toward Italy and about the 
present good xelgtions with France is very pleasing and to the point, 
but it missed entirely the cnioial point : that France had renounced 
in favour of Italy a part of the rights on the hinterland of Tripoli 
which Lord Salisbury bad TeoogiuaeA to France. We know bow 
these tbingsare aometimea managed, and I may advance the following 
explanation. France having found Lord Salisbuiy very well disposed 
asked and got more than she truly expected, and her 6bject mi^it 
have been that of ahowing, once more, to Italy that she would fare 
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muoli better if die wonbl oome to terms with her then rdyiiig, m 
die did for maiiyTeaxSi on the good offices of Eng^d. That lesson 
was not taught in Tain : Italy approached France in order to soand 
the sinoeriiy of her policy, and France fully zeq^onded to Italy's 
oyertures. » 

That France was more generous towards Italy than England,!^^ 
be gathered from the comments of theFrendi press: thatFrancehas 
renounced in favour of Italy part of the rights of the Anglo-Frsnoo 
Convention can be assumed from the comments of the Italiaa press : 
that^he Franoo-Italian Convention has destroyed partly the Anglo- 
Fxanoo Convention can be deduced from the statement of Signor 
Piinetti, and'that the Franco-Italian Convention has jeopaidued the 
Anglo-Italian Understanding seems to be the only logical oondludon 
one may arrive at. It is an tmdeniable fact that Lord Salisbury's 
Convention of 1899 ** aroused suspiedons among the Italians," which 
sui^oions the Foreign Office had not the **taot and the fore- 
sight " to prevent. This is my contention, and as I propose to show 
here two typical oases where this exercise ** of tact and foresight *' has 
not been forthcoming, I wish to quote, as a kind of preface, the eon- 
eluding paragraph of The Twies, which is as follows : 

** There is no use in hiding from us the fact that things have been 
said and done and omitted, both in London and in Borne, of late 
years, by those responsible for our relations with Italy, which have 
had a regrettable effect upon tbe minds and feelings of Italians in all 
stations. . . . We trust and believe that (and I think 77#c Times is 
Cully justified ip its belief and I feel sure that it will not be disap- 
pointed in its oonfiienoe) Italy has not forgotten, and that she is not 
ungrateful for, the services we have done her in the post" This 
reminds me of what the late Mr. Stillman wrote to the same paper 
from Borne. While deploring that Italy did not receive from 
England the help and support she had a right to expect, he added : 
The Italian gratitude for England is so deeply rooted, that do what 
you like, it will never slacken. At the same time, however, he 
thought fit to express the wish that in future more oonsidention 
should be riiown by the Foreign Office towards Italy. This very good 
advice has now been repeated by The IVmes, with other words but 
with the same friendly spirit and with greater authority. 

For brevity's sake I must limit my exposition of facte to the 
details of only two items of the Anglo-Italian relations which more 
than anything else have shaken the oonfidenoe of Italy in England 
and led the Italians Franoe-ward. 

1 will mention first an ipoident of very importance in itself, 
but very charaoteristic of Lord Salisbury'a diaporition toward Italy, 
who seems to have always studied the best way possible to derive his 
very rare acts of kindness of every trace of gracefulness. On the 
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30th Jaanaxy, 1896, Lord Cromer received a speoial meBsenger from 
Bas Maagadia with fhe foUowiag letter, written in Amaiio ; — 

*' To Qaeen Victoria, Queen of Kings, Empress of the Great Bed Sea. From 
Ras Mugasha, son of King John, King of Kings of Zion and Ethiopia. 

** Witfi all due respect 1 beg to offer to your Majesty my greetings, and 1 hope 
you^^re wdl. Thanh God I am well. * 

** My father all his life lived under the shadow of your friendship, and it is 
said that such as the father does so should the son follow in his footsteps. 

** The former friendly relations between your Kingdom and the Kingdom of 
Ethiopia have not been changed. But now the Italians have come and have 
occupied my county. I beg your Majesty will not be unmindful of the old 
friendship which exists (sic) l^tween your Government and my father, which he 
advised me to maintain. 

“ I have delayed writing to your Majesty because the roads are cut, otherwise 
nothing would have prevented me from writing. Neither mountains nor rivers 
will prevent me from writing or failing in my friendship to a friend.” 

Lord Cromer at once informed of this fact the Italian representative 
at Cairo, supplying him at the same time the above translation of 
Has Mangasha’s letter. The Italian Government wired on the same 
day to its representative : “ Lord Cromer would do a great act of 
kindness to His Italian Majesty if he would answer to RnsMangasha 
in conformity to the reply given to a aiTnil«.r letter by Her Majesty 
the Queen and the Sirdar Kitchener on December, 1894, which was 
to the effect that the best proof of friendship towards England Bas 
Mangasha could give, was that of coming to an understanding with 
Italy, the friend and ally of England.” 

The reply mentioned here after it was writtenr was never sent 
to its destination on account of hostilities having broken out in the 
meantime. Lord Salisbuiy was asked merely to repeat in 1896 the 
same act of goodwill towards Italy which it was the privilege of Lord 
Kimberley to render her two years before. Lord Salisbury had but 
to order a fresh copy of the former reply ; instead of this he spent 
all the month of Febmaiy in discussing with the Italian Ambassador 
what kind of reply to send, thougli General Baratieri, the Italian 
Government, the Italian Ambassador, and Lord Cromer were 
pressing Lord Salisbury to give a sati^actory feply at once, os the 
war was getting eveiy day more serious. On February 19, after 
much insistenoe, fhe Italian Ambassador received from Lsrd Salisbury 
a draft of a reply, which he sent, duty bound, to Borne, and where 
it was found wanting. In fact Signor Blanc, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, wired to the Italian Ambassador as follows : “ The 
scheme of reply you sent me does not make any distinotiou whatever 
between the English friendship towards .Mangasha and that towards 
Italy, whilst the reply of Ix>rd Bosebory, to tlie same Mangasha, 
spoke of Italy as the ally of England, and therefore we think that 
the sending of such a reply will be noxious to our interests.” On 
the 25th February tlie Italian AmbnssadrT wired to Homo as 
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follows : ** The Fareign Office has admitted that the scheme of reply 
I sent you was not correot, and another will be prepared at once.*’ 
Two days after the Italian Minister wired to the Ambassador thus : 
« The Foreign Office in answering to Bas Mangadia ought to take 
into consideration that not only he is our enemy but that he fjannot 
be treated as a sovereign who never was such, but merely one of the 
chiefs.*' On the morrow Lord Salisbury handed over to the Afii- 
bassador the new reply, which was more agreeable to Italy. Here 
it is : — 

m 

‘ * To Ras Mangadia, eon of King John, Sing of Kings of Zion and ESthiopia.*’ 
Sir,— I am commanded by the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress 
of India, &g., %c.* to inform yon that your letter, dated 21st of September last, has 
been received (and that it has given Her Majesty great pleasure to hear from yon). 

** While assuring you of the friendly fedingt (sincere friendship) with which the 
Queen eoiiftnues to he (is) animated towards you, I am to express Her Majesty’s 
great regret that hostility should have broken out between Abyssinia and Italy, 
^ehieh i» the friend and ally of ihia country. 

“ Her Majesty earnestly hopes that peace between the two countries may soon 
be concluded on satisfactory and lasting terms, and I am to add that you cannot 
give ft better proof of your friendohip for Her Majesty than ly endeavouring to 
contribute to such a utthnunt.*' 

I will explain my interpolationa to the foregoing reply. The 
words within the parentheses were in the former scheme and were 
omitted in the final reply, and the words ita lioise d were not in the 
former scheme, and with this little guidance any one can see that the 
first draft was a senseless document. Now I do not think for a single 
moment that such ^ reply, had it been sent to Mangasba on the 
morrow of the reception of Ras Mangasba’s letter, would have altered 
in the least the ooiurse of events, but surely Lord Salisbuiy could not 
have delayed one day more in making up his mind, inasmuch as on 
the very morrow of the handing in of the second draft to the I talian 
Ambassador, the Italian army was defeated at Adowah, and England's 

friend and ally ” had to bite the dust. 

This unpleasant incident passed, at that time, unobserved by the 
Italian public, and I am not quite sure but what this will be the first 
time the Euglish ))ublio will hear of it. It bas made a strong 
impression however, at tlio Italian Foreign Office. This would have 
been very likely looked over by the Consulta, if in other negotiations 
theu going on between Loudon and Rome Lord Salisbury bad shown 
a more friendly attitude. 

I am dealing here with what perhaps is the most |lhinful period of 
the Anglo-Italian relations under the management of Lord Salisbiiry . 
Tho Italian Ambassador l\pd to fight his diplomatic battle with the 
Foreign Office as if he had been a French Ambassador dealing with 
tho Sublime Porte. I will limit myself entirely to the official docu- 
ments, as pr^^uted to tho Italian Parliament on 27th April, 189ti. 

Rnratiori, who was then engaged in tho war ended with his utter 
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disaster, wired to Borne on December 12, 1895, that ** It would 
produce a great effect upon Maconen if our troope were allowed to 
land at Zeila, if only for a few days.” In oonBequenoe of this Signor 
Blanc wired to the Italun Ambassador infonning him of Baratieri's 
suggeetion, and adding, ‘<We tViinlr preferable a definite refusal 
of flia-Ti the illusion that she is duoing a sq^daIity of 

intereste with us to our exdusiTe danger and to that of our 
relations with Eranoe. Please, therefore, communicate at onm to 
Lord Salisbury Gfeneral Baratieri’s request, and adc him for a straight- 
forward reply.*' In reply to this the Ambassador wired to •Borne, 
** For some time I haYe tried to persuade Lord Salisbury as to the 
usefulness of landing some ItaUun troops at Zeila. -To-day I have 
shown him Baxatieri's telegram, and he led me to understand that he 
would rather grant the passage through Zeila than the permission to 
stay there, and that on that point he was going to oommunioato with 
the India Office. He promised to give me an early reply, which I 
have reason to expect will ho favourable. Having expressed to him 
the doubt that England sometimes hesitates to comply with our 
desires, lest that die diould raise the suspicions of other Powers, he 
told me that our hiendship was not and ought not to he a mystery to 
any one.” 

On December 15 came another telegram from Baratieri limiting 
his first request merely to a demonstratiou of friendship between 
England and Italy. ** It seems to me,” he wired, ** sufficient to our 
purpose to laud at ZeUa, and only for a few days, about two hundred 
sc^diers in order to spread about the news of jur alliance with 
England, and of our intention to oooupy the Hanar.” On Deoembcr 
18, the Italian Ambassador was able to wire to Borne as follows : 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the India Office, Lord Salisbury 
grants us the permisdon of lA.n<iin g our troops at Zeila, and I confirm 
entirely what I have wired you on the 18th inst., namely, that he 
allows US to land the troops at Zeila, hut not to remain there. 1 have 
reason to praise the German Ambassador for the assistance he has 
given me on this oeoosion.” Signor Blanc, in consequence of this 
telegram, wired to Baratieri that Lord Salisbury had granted the 
passage through &ila. 

So far, so good, but now comes the worst of it. On 19jh Deoember, 
Signor Blanc wir^ to the Ambassador, “ 1 authorise you to write to 
Lord Sdiisbuxy an official note to substantiate the verbal communi- 
cations be hasmiade you, and please wire to me at once, whether I 
can oommunioato to Parliament that there would be no difficulty on 
the part of Great Britain to the passage of our troops through Zdla.** 
To this the Italian Amhasaador replied Umt Lord S^buxy was rather 
against making the Agreement public, to which Signor Blano answered 
as follows : Fleaae observe to the Foreign Office thet >o long as 
the Agreement is kept secret it would produce no moral effect on 
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Maoonezi and Hfendik, and that the danger of being snixoiuided by 
all the foroee of Ethiopia inll oontmne.” For a week the Italian 
AmbasBador was unable to aee Lord Salisbniy, who was then at 
Hatfield, and on Deoember 24, the Ambaseador suggested to go and 
see Lord Balisbuxy there. Only seven days after this the Ambassador 
was able to see Lord Salisbury, and on January 2 he wired to Ibome 
as follows : ** I have presented to Lord Salisbury the offii^ note^ 
firstly agreed with him, to which he will give me an answer soon. . 

. . I do not think we could have obtained more, but even this little 
represents a token of frienddiip of the British Gbverument towards 
us.” Two days after Lord Salisbury handed over to the Italian 
Ambassador Ids teply, which was more disastrous than his first reply 
to Mangasha. This doonment is rather long, too long to be quoted 
in its fulness here. The first paragraph acknowledges the Ambas- 
sador’s note and request; the second expresses the ** satisfaction of Her 
Majesty’s Cbvemment io have been able to offer ibis proof of ftiend- 
ship and sympathy to Italy,” the third acknowledges the assuranoes 
of the Italian Government ** not to invade in any way the terxitories 
comprised in the French sphere of influenoe,” and the fourth and 
last paragraph, to whidi the Italian Government took objection, is 
as follows : 

“ Iler Majesty’s Oovemment have, as yonv Excellency is aware, contracted 
certain obllKAtions towards that of France by the Agreement of 1868 , and although 
that Agreement does not contain any specifio pMge binding Great Britain to 
oppose any alteration in the rtafus of .the Harrar, it would, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, be contrary to its tenour that Zeila or any other position 
of the British Protectoffate<ehonld be mode a baau of operation calculated to have 
that effect. The French Government, for reasons connected with the safety and 
welfiuo of their Frotectorate in the Gulf of Tajurra, attached great importance to 
the maintenance of Harrar in its present position, and both on grounds of gt>f J 
faith and of policy it appears to Her Miyesty’s Government to be most desirablo 
that, before any step is taken, or any announcement made with regard to the 
passage of Italian troops through Zeila, assnrances of a satisfactory nature should 
be given at Paris upon this point. They would probably be more willingly 
received if tendered directly by the Italian Government, but Her Majesty's 
Government would be ready to make the communication if your Oovemment 
should prefer that conrsei’ 

It will be seen that the last paragraph entirely destroys the 
previous threef and that Lord Salisbury put as erW qua non to the 
already granted concession a condition which the ItaUaa Govern- 
ment oould not accept because (a) the Fnin^Italian rations were 
then very strained, (5) Crispi woidd have willingly saflrifioed every- 
thing rather than putting himself under any obligation with France, 
and (c) the Frendi intri^e b%d a great deal to do with the Abyssiniaii 
war against the Italians. The late Mr. Stillman clearly stated so in 
his autobiography.^ It would be absurd to suggest that Lord 

; (l) ** Lord Salis^uy, acooiding to a compset with Italy and Austria, for a oommon 
action in all qnoitions concerning the Tarkbh Empire, on the oooaskmof the Armenian 
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Salisbttiy wm not aware of these three objections ; anjrway he put a 
mne qm mn whibh was fatal to his oonoession. 

^6 Italian A mb assador informing his Government of Lord 
Salisbury’s reply esplained the change of mind as follows ; ** The 
language of the Italian and French newspapers, oonoeming the 
alleged cession of Zeila, aroused the suspicions of the French Govern- 
inent, and Baron de Gouroel, who was then in Paris, was sent at once 
to London to protest at the Foreign Office against such concession 
to Italy, hence Lord SaJisbiuy has thought fit to make, in his Note, 
some reservations.” Evidently the Italian Ambassador, arf one of 
the parties in the transaction, has put the best construction possible 
on Lord Sahsbuiy’s reply, but at Rome it produced a very painful 
impression, as can be deduced by the following telegram of Signor 
Blanc : ** The excessive reserves contained in Lord Salisbury's Note 
are against the spirit and the letter of the pledges the British Govern- 
ment made to Italy, as stated in and executed by the Convention 
annexed to the protocol of kfay 5, 1894. We have not need to go 
to London to come to terms with Paris, we could and we can do so 
directly. The action of the British Government compels us to 
present, whenever we should think proper, to Parliament the British 
Declaration of May o, 1894.” 

On the same day Signor Blanc had a conversation with Sir Clare 
F ord, in the course of which he asked : 

(a) What status England wishes in the Hnrrar but that agreed in 
the Anglo-Italian Convention of 1804 ? 

(/>) What assurances Italy could give to Fri^lc•e' but to confirm our 
acceptance of the limits of the French zone, proposed by Frnnot* 
herself in 1891 ? sr ^ ^ 

(c) What communication could England make to Fiance but to 
wpeat Lord Kimberley’s Note to the British Ambassador in Paris, 
dated July 17 ? 

In communicating this conversation to the Ambassador, Signor 
Blanc ^ntinued : « I added that I did not wish to describe to him 
the feeling of our army and of our country as to the English friend- 
ship at seeing forbidden to us, from sheer deference to France, a 
simple demonstration outside Zeila, with which a few companies of 
wldiers could have the effect of calHng back to Harrar-Maconen, whc» 

IS now attacking our position at Macallo.” 

From a subsequent report of the Italian Ambassador, dated 


the.iwiutioB of it. provWoii*. Cmia, vbr. mw in tli. mcMan 

.^ ’i i** of M m., o«p, to co-,p.wto 

. Engluia pioTolml tlw wtiw oiait, of Bwio. 

Wr tufluCTc intb Fraoc !» crwUitg diSoultiw to It,l, to Alij«li.i«, » U.., 

i r jtifr A a J€,urf>mii$f . 
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January 16, 1896, one gathers that Lord Salisbury, having oonduded 
with IVanoe the Conyention of February 2, 1888, did not feel bound 
to respeot the Bosebeiy-Kimberley Conyention with Italy of May 6, 
1894, hence his deferenoe to France, and the Ambaasato goes on 
to say : ** It seems, therefore, to me yeiy dear that Italy and any 
other dyil Power, has very serious objections to make against* the 
Anglo-France Convention of 1888, and that if France and England, 
in oonduding the same, were not animated by hostile feeling towards** 
us, they must modify it in a manner to limit the action of the Harrar, 
as u just compensation for its guaranteed integrity.” 

On January 21, 1896, Signor Blanc informed the Ambassador that 
Sir Clare Ford had called to inform him that the Anglo-Franoo 
Convention of 1888 ** did not allow that Zeila, or any other place of 
the British Protectorate, may he used to effect an alteration of the 
afatiis in the Harrar.’* Then Signor Blanc goes on; '*I have 
observed to liim that the question of the passage of troops through 
Zeila remained purely theoretic, and that the correspondence which took 
place on this subject ought, according to our idea, to be considered by 
common agreement strictly confidential, as it does not seem to me 
helpful to our good relations, to let the public know that England 
makes dependent on the consent of France, and considers an 
alteration of the status of the Harrar, the establishment de facto of our 
tir Jure Protectorate. I then added to him that after what had 
happened the only way to show us that the position that Lord 
Kimberley assumed towmds us with the Anglo-ltalian Convention of 
1894 was not abandoned by Lord Salisbury would be to communicate 
that document to their jespective Parliaments.” 

'While Lord Salisbury 'was so dilatory in his negotiations with Italy 
ho was very expeditious in his dealing with France, and very yielding 
too, os he undoubtedly was when, in the Anglo-French Convention 
concerning the Siamese affairs, he consented to insert the article 
referring to Tunis. On the verj’ eve of the publication of the same 
Convention, Mr. Chamberlain presided at a banquet given in 
Loudon to the new Governor of Queensland, at which the Italian 
Ambassador was present. Mr. Chamberlain, in the course of his 
speech, spoke very highly of Italy, of the importance of England 
and Italy being united in a common action in Africa, and praised the 
Ambassador. The latter was so elated with that speech that he 
informed at once his Government, suggesting at the same time to sak 
tlio British Government to allow the troops to land at Dongaretta, 
which did not present any of the diplomatic difficultTes that Zeila 
did. Signor Blanc accepted at once this suggestion, and adied the 
Ambassador to approarii Mr. X^iamberlain in order that he might 
influence Lord Salisbury in favour of Italy’s request “ The public 
utterances,” concluded Signor Blanc, ** made by Mr. Ghamberlain at 
the banquet, oneut the Anglo-Italian solidarity in Africa, which have 
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been rxp to now denied by actions, will folly justify your stop/’ Even 
this stop WM tsken in tau^ 

It will bn iMtioidlbe^ this ootsespondenee want omit became less 

aoidiil ail^ and that fba Ittiian ociiteii^ turn 

begjmdhif^ to esiAww tiiat Lcord Salubny 
aa JSmbailqr did. AHer what 1 have wdUd teas the bulby 
^emaepQiidiettoe 1 think it appears dear that Lord Misbiuyy in- 
tentiog^y or unwittingly, has (xunpelled Italy to negleottiie ibaeign 
Office and to stody the Quay d’Oisay. If this was the result he had 
in^ mind to achieve, our oongiatulationa are due to him, and it is by 
t^ light that 1 wish the reader should read the f oUoi^oi^ words of 
Signor Blano to Sir Clare Ecod. 

• • 

** We have no leaeon whatever to conceal this atate of things from our Parlia* 
mmt. For what oonoenui England that correqwndence spoaki well of the correct 
attitude of the previous cabinet (Gladatone-Kimberley), with which it knew how 
to be just towards France and towards ns alike ; and I regret not being able to have 
the same impression as to the proceeding with which Ijord Salisbury, abanduuiiig 
the attitude takm up by Lonl Kimberley, has entirely adopted the French theory, 
against the appliution of our Protectorate, acquired after the Convention of 
and fully recognised by Europe. If England refuses us the passage through 
^ila, we cannot consider her refusal a friendly act, but she would be in hot 
right; bat the British Government had no and has no right to take advantage 
such a refusal to make a declaration, which France may turn to account ag.iinst ui*, 
should we decide to march into the Hariar from our popsessiviu of Awb. If iIm- 
Haitar should be thus protected to our eoemies by France proppo^i up bv 
England, it follows the alternative that either we have to give up our colouial 
undertaking or to be prepared to defend our rights against whatsoever bosUlity, 
even if European, and we could not but call Parliament to judge of the resolu- 
tions we may take concerning the same.** ^ s 

tae last puUuhad doenment oonoeniiiig Zoila aoems a mocko}'. 
It is from Signor Neraazini, and it is dated Aden, 14th Msroh 
“ The local suthoritieB inform me that Lord Saliabmy has granted mo 
the permiasion of visiting Dongarotta but without any pledge os 
to ita oession.” Contraiy to the saying, this time truly was too late 
to mend. The battle of Adowah was already fought and lost, 
and the opportunity of England rendering some serrioo to Italr 
our stalwart friend and ally,’* was loet. • 

In summing up, during the first three months of 1896 Lord 
Salisbury showed quite a Snltanio dilatorincss in dealing with Italv, 
imd ^ent many weeks to decide whether to gmnt or not the passage 
throngb Zefla, which wuld have undoubtedly altered the ooune of 
ewnte and’saved Italy the disaster of March 1, 1896, but he was 
a^ to conclnde the Siamese Convention and to insert in it tlie article 
^emng to Tunis. This was understpod in Italy as adding insult to 
jDjuiy. Italy zeoeived this blow without a murmur, but still waters 
run de^, hare and elsewhere, and now it appears clear that Italy 
took then thenMdation of le-ahaping her foreign poiicy. 
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And now a lew words in oonohuion. I tLwk 1 ha^e ^wn 
that a ohangs has ^en plM in ilielbnign poluy ol Itafy, wldoib 
toucbss dive^j ^ xditk^ that ocranby with EiiglMid> and I 
have in^ i n ted and iha oont rfhal ^ 

oaoses of diaii|ii. '■•' • ■TOa- Lead flaUAosjr olleMd lo 

tfa ItaKao wMdaqplani^ 

if qnastioail^ lia 0 ^^ But so 

mnbh wOi I say in his lawntr, tbit Hii 
ahore oominimted upon took plioa at a thnainwlildb Lo^ 
hands were full up with ollw praanng nattesa : the Jameson Baid, 
tiie Gutman Emperor's telegram, the flying squadron. Whether, 
however, “tact and foreaaght’* would have at the same time appeased 
France and eathfied Italy, as Lord S^heiley was ahle to do in 1894, 
is another question. 

It may be said that in the foregoing I have given the Italian 
version of the dispute. I was compelled to do so bmnse I wished to 
ground my quotations and observaiionB only on official documents, 
and up to now only the Italian Government has taken the public* into 
its confidence. And I do not think it safe to rely upon the occasional 
conversations one has with members of the diplomatic body of both 
countries, which are often misleading, and the writer was in more 
than one case misled on this very subject. Therefore, until we are 
in possession of the other version, the one I have given holds good. 
Most probably the blame for the unsuooesslul negotiations of 1896 
can be fairly distributed between London and Borne, because if Lord 
Salisbury was vacillating and somewhat abrupt, General Ferrero, the 
Italian Ambassador, did not know how to manage a delicate matter 
diplomatically, and Ckispi, his master, was not exactly the man to 
imbue his representative with tact and gracefulness. Evidently the 
fault was with both parties : things were asked by Italy in a way to 
make their being granted difficult, and were refused by England with 
an abruptness likely to seriously imperil the future xelationB with that 
coimtry. It takes two to quarrel, but it takes also two to agree, 
and Lord Salisbury and General Ferrero, though they intended to 
be friends, misunderstood one another. Ferrero has gone firom 
London, 'C^pi has phased away, and Lord Salisbury has transmitted 
into other hands the Foreign Office, and I rejoice to be able to state 
that these changes have highly improved the situation. Of course 
the mischief of the past remains, but its consequences can he 
mitigated in the future interoourses, which are now much more 
cordial than they were two or three years ago, and perhfips, with ** tact 
and foresight on both sides, the bad impression left among the 
Italians of all ranks by the negotiations I have dealt with may be 
shortly succeeded by a more pleasant one. 


Anolo-Itauam, 



BOBINSQN-f 
L ■ 

ir is ODft tt&ig to a oountrji and qmie anothar to be adopted 

by ifiat oountiy. In the ease of a woman^ maniage m|h a natiTe is 
A>t snffli^t She may live for ever in her husband's land a 
foreigner, unsympathetic and unrecognised. While he lives, she can, 
of course, count upon the usual measure of civility from his people ; 
but once he dies she is expected to efface herself and dwell unsought 
in the solitude of widowhood, or betake herself back to her oa'n people. 

Madame Darmesteter (now Madame Diiolaux, but we prefer to 
call her by the familiftr name) began her married life by a oomplote 
conquest of the Paris of letters, and then that portion of fashionable 
Paris interested in letters. For a time her conquest was purely 
personal, a conquest based upon feminine charni and grace, and a 
large and exquisite sympathy. Such qualities wiu their way quicker 
and deeper far than the most briLIiaiit gifts, and form an 
admirable claim for the writer. When all these claims combined 
are centred in a most attractive outward form, it is not surprising 
that Paris showed itself as proud to adopt the \mtGr as the woman, 
and behold Maiy Robinson established a French woman and a 
French writer. 

Before she wrote in French, the translation of her poems, 
with a preface, by James Darmesteter, had made her known to 
French readers as a poet. Writing of this volun^e, M. Gaston l^aris 
says: “Never was toe originality of a poet,* always so difiicult to 
render, seized with greater force and suhtlet}^, wedded with keener 
sympathy, expressed with greater felicity ; never, x>orbap8, was a soul 
more intimately penetrated by another soul. A volume of Miss 
Robinson reached him while he was staying at Peshawar. Read in 
that distant solitude, these poems of a grace so profound and in 
music so penetrating, awakened all the echoes of his thoughts and of 
his heart. Returned to Europe he became acquainted with the 
author of Darwiimm and An (h-chani nt Avifjuon, and these two 
destinies that everything seemed to separate, were united in a 
common destiny — brief, alas I but in which during six years vibrated 
in an enchanting harmony two of the most richly-strung lyres that 
toe new times have brckthed upon. Thus for onoe in this world, 
where life and dreams rarely meet but to break one another, poetry 
became reidity, and reality was an exquisite poem.*’ 

Madame Darmesteter's work is diverse, and appeals to widely 

(l) Tht OoUfcted JWm», L*jricai and Aarratit*, aj Mary Bobimon (Jfndsm Jhiehux). 
(T. Fuller Unwin.) 
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iai£brani leftdMEi. Poiti Oiedi: 
gfipte; add ta floUiad 

ifyie itt . 

BoldoMm gttWdiad iiar ds# ot ifi te 

year— ui Mam^ qf JStofu ^ekU -^ m »Wfe ai^ guiiiih Tolomay a 
ddioate c^o ol Boawtti, iomeirliat ohol o b and tiSEHMinfloiofA lor ao 
heah. an hour, perfumed ladier with exotic flayonr and ednolazdiip 
than with the wild and uniramed sweetneie of the honeyinoUe. 
But unmiatalinbly the reveries and fanmca of a poet ; undeniahly the 
annoanoement of a singer of rare and preoioos art. Swift upon this 
handful of verse came the auaterer labour of the Greek trandator in 
TAe CrouMed Hippolytm^ a singularly melodious rendering of 
Euripides into English verse. Three years after she made her first 
venture in prose, and wrote a sympathetic monograph on Emily 
Bronte, which gave to light in those days a great deal of unpublished 
matter obtained from Mias Nussey, and gleaned in a pleasant stay in 
the country of the Bronte, where all the world since has stayed, and 
of which all the world since has written. In the series of Eminent 
Women,” Mies Bobinson contributed another monograph, Margutriie 
of AngouUme, a book so distinguished a scholar as M. Gaston Paris 
has pronounced to be the fullest study that exists of the life of the 
Queen of Navarre. Along with fresh poems, ** The New Arcadia,” 
profoundly pessimistic, various scholarly and remarkable articles rigned 
<< Mary Bobinson ” appeared in the Fortnightly Beview, the Con* 
temporary Review^ and the Historical RecieWf collected afterwards into 
a volume entitle^ The End of the Middle Ages. Here we detect the 
influence of the late John Addington Symonds. One hardly knows 
which to praise most : the erudition of the writer, or the style of 
these articles. And with An Italian Garden, which contains, incon- 
testably, some of our finest poetry, ends the career of Mary Bobinson. 
Marriage interrupted the projected history of the French in Italy 
under Charles Y. and Charles YI., and instead of this imposing task, 
Madame James Darmesteter was content to begin by winning an 
academy prize with her volume of pretty French contes. Marguerites 
dii temps passS, and writing a frerii series of medieeval studies for the 
Fortnightly Beview and the Contemporary Reriew on private life 
in the fourteenth century in France. One day 'or another these 
erudite and brilliant articles will be collected into a volume. She 
wrote for MM. Haohette’s series of ** Gfands ^crivains PVan9au ” 
Froissart, a labour of love for so impassimied a student of Froissart^s 
period. 

Then sorrow struck her heavily, and when die rose from the blow, 
it was not of her own wo& she had any thought, but of that which 
bereavement left her to terminate. She edited her husband’s volumes 
of Critiques and Etudes Anglaises, and wrote for them a very beautiful 
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yetfccey lAaati wm pdjMmfl in thft dioAmOMmopoiii, 

And onoe tbea An laiE ^tnbuted notaUe «artibl«B to tbo Mme de 
PariBf diowing o niarvAkiu command of 'FVenoh> and xnatteiy of 
erezy pncmi and eLegant effect of the lovdioat proae on earth. 

Hiar ISn glliih ]ile of Henan, ‘with the dightlj altexed Hrench trane- 
latum * waa quite an event in Liondon and in Paxia Nothing more 
gfaoeial, more tender, more large and aimide than thia fine work haa 
Darmesteter acoompliahed. It holds a high place in the 
literatuie of both conntriee. 

n. 

It will be interesting to English readers to have a tiiuiBlated preds 
of M. James Darmesteter’s preface to his translation of Mary Bobin- 
aon’s poems, published in 1878 by Lemeire. ** Idealist poetry has not 
produoed anything,’’ wrote 1C. Darmesteter, ** neither in England nor 
elsewhere, purer, more penetrating, more profound. All the beauty 
of nature, all its treasures of form, of colour, of sound ; all its imager}% 
its perfume, its musio are but the expression in a foreign tongue of 
'the interior drama and ode, in turn vast and indefinite like the 
unzTerse and destiny, or limited and personal like a destiny. The 
distinctiye iharacter of these poems, which gives them a place apart in 
the idealist group, is the close union of two qualities rarely united : 
lucidity of thought in the intensity of the dream. For here the poet’s 
soul is doubled by a meditative and scientific intelligence ; or rather, 
poetry, thought and science are here but the multiple forms of a 
sane imagination, infinitely sensitive, profoimd and sincere. The 
author is known in the region of political, religious and litemiy 
history . . . this poetiy has the supreme gift which a decadent century 
has lost, spontaneity : it bursts ^m the plenitude of the heart and 
of thought. Hence the dassio purity of composition ; not a line, not 
a word that is not placed there at the call of a feeling or on idea. No 
idle introduction ; the emotion or idea breaks for^ with the first 
word, the first oxy, or proceeds unarrested, without a backward slip, 
from pulsation to pulsation, to the final crisis. The emotion is too 
true not to he sober, the impulse too powerful not Jo be direct. Each 
piece is a living plant whose sap rashes from root to flowers. This surety 
of oompodtiQn douhtless is p^ of the very genius of the author, the 
frankness of emotion and expression that makes straight for its aim ; 
but it has been developed by an intimate knowledge of the genius of 
Greeoe and Italy. This poetry, profoundly English by the intensity 
and gravity of feding, ^ all the purity and clarity of tlie sun of 
Greece, flower of the North expanded in the breezes of the South.” 

Though A Handful of Honeyouchle is a work of first girlhood, 
there is nothing loose or vague or unfinidied about these verses; 
quite the oontraxy, we are startled by a surprising and inexplicable 
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ihoold eo^peot • gbd po i w iii ng genhi^ to 

<■ Then it no it yti einke» 

The evUi !■ drank with iditltt, 

The hollow heevene hold in ehedc 
A wave of epel 

XTneerthl j ! the itan en eet 

That saw &e moon*a decline. 

The nm is not aiiten yet| 

And still these heavens shine ! 

The light ware swellB from tkj to swaid. 

The dull miats toll away. 

Lo ! at the east a flaming ewoid, 

And n^oisen day 1 ** 

Here is a picture of dawn, diom of all the exoesa of imagery and 
colour, of young imagination. And ooidd anything well be more 
austere or restrained than this poem ? Not a word here is used for 
the mere pleasure of eye or ear, which is a signal proof of wisdom 
at twenty. Yet in this atmosphere of legend and love, colour and 
music, flight and plunge are a heavy provocation into the inane, and 
this girl among her dreams must have felt as flne a fran^ as another 
to let fancy fly untrammelled by law or order. And not only does the 
maturity of idea and expression surprise us in this slim volume of 
unfledged girlhood, but far more the maturity of aspiration. The 
delicate pensiveness, the veiled melancholy that runs in soft minor 
cadence through all the poetry of Madame Dannesteter is here at 
once revealed. • ^ 

** But comfort, then, thy wesrinew and pain. 

Thine unrewarded aearch ia not in vain ; 

If these Ciiii ease some other’s harder part, 

A nobler end than rest thou shalt attain.” 

Later on in a collection of eight songs from An Italian Garden^ 
we are struck equally by an extraordinary and admirable sounding of 
life. There are charming Ulting little verses that ring of Browning 
in his loveliest moods, as for instance : 

** How is it poaaible 

You should forget me. 

Leave me for ever 
And never regret j 

1 was tho soul of you, 

Fast love or loathing. 

Lost in the whole of you, — 

Now am I nothing ? ’* 

But this is not Browning nor another. It has the originality of 
a deeper and subtler thought, and is so true and quick and aixesting 
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tliat the lips repeat it unoonsoiously as a oommonplaco, a truism ouoo 
uttered, so absolutely, so intensely does it, in its delicate brightness 
M-nil archness of expression, utter in eight lines a frail sentiment not 
deep enough for ac^e or bitterness : 

** I knov you love me not — I do not love you ; 

Only at dead of night 
1 smile a litUe, softly dieaming of you 
UntQ the dawn is bright*' 

I love you not ; you love me not ; 1 know it ! 

But when the day is long 
I haunt yon like the magic of a poet. 

And chann you like a song.** 

And the end of the dream, how lightly, swiftly, and how inevitable 
the choice expression ! 

" Once I dreamed I sat and sang with you 
On Ida Hill. 

There in the echoes of my life, we two 
Ate singing still.*' 

In deeper feeling nothing she has uTitten surpasses tho sober 
ecstasy of the verse uttering a constancy beyond the tomb : 

** But, O, my love, my life is such an urn 

That tender memories mould with constant touch, 

Until the dust and earth of it they turn 
To your dear image that I love so much ; 

A sacred urn filled with the sacred pa<{t 
That shall recall you while the clay shall last.*' 

Stars is a magnificent poem in its entif^ty* admirably sug- 
gestive like all Madame Darmesteter’s poetry. I will quote the first 
six lines of this most beautiful sextina : 

** Stars in the sky, fold upon fold of stun ! 

And still beyond the stars those gulfs of air 
Flecked soft and pale, with milkier stars beyond. 

Millions of miles above our dusky world. 

Pale stars, whose light down the unplumbed abyss 
Falls, ere it reach us, through a thousand years." 

t 

Darwinum has the same quality of intellectual suggestiveness, tho 
same soft brilliance of tone, the delicate mingling of sadness and 
hope, a borderland touched somewhere between radiant pessimism 
and clouded optimisism. 

• “ There stirred 

The old unchanged remote distress. 

That pierced his world of wind and bird 
With some divine unhappiness. 

Till some new gift undreamed, impressed, 

End the new travail of the soul." 
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I have quoted enough to prove Madame Darmefiteter’s claims to a 
loftj place amongst the great singers of the oentuiy, a rare claim for a 
woman poet. As a rule women saj but never think. Sentiment, 
and not originality, is their average distinction, while intelleot is 
seemingly a thing they deqpise. limpdily, polish, depth and 
precuion, qnliivated charaoteristics of M ad am e Darmesteter’s muse, 
are oonq^doiioiisly absent in their work# The girl of nineteen, ^o 
thoni^t for henelf, and wentio Greece and Ita^ for her inspiration, 
who, stall in girlhood, trandatedSnrqpideainto fluent melofiona form, 
has fulfilled the intdleetnalpromiie^ that girlhood. Withexquisite 
deftness die has produced some of the ^est effects in modem poetry, 
with the fewest and Slightest of words, and has oombmedan admirable 
complexity of melody and harmony with a striking simplicity. 


ni. 

Poets who stoop to prose rarely win here the admiraiion accorded to 
their inspired productions. And so with some surprise we may frankly 
own to our subjugation by the winning charm and grace of Madame 
Darmesteter’s prose after the subtle perfection of her tender and 
pensive poetiy. Her prose work is not so rigidly restrained- within 
the limits of a melancholy temperament (not a melancholy throned 
embittered in the dusk of solitude, but a smiling melancholy which 
interprets life as a kind of veiled silver-grey dream and destiny 
as a divine struggle against ineffeotnality) ; has its little touches of 
mirth, and capric^ of humorous quaintness, and lends freshness to 
erudition, a dehghlful fragrance to the murky atmosx>here of 
parchment. Guided hy her, it is as if we penetrated the locked 
chambers of history in the illumination of a serene and transfused 
radiance, with a faint odour of flowers about us, ear as well as eye 
gratified hy a murmuring music. In French and in English it reveals 
depth in the most engaging limpidity, is free from torment or 
pedantry, has idl the darity and precision of Gkdlic tradition, with 
the elusiveness and plenitude of English prose. 

I will not linger «over the books of Madame Darmesteter’s youth, 
though they have their value, hut are, as we expect young studies 
to be, immature and self-conscious. Her life of Emily Bronte is 
vivid and sympathetic, steeped in admiration of the austere and lofty 
character it depicts, but the style is still too youthful to arrest us. 
The writer has not yet found her distinguishable ndte, the delicate 
polished harmony, the ripe selected jdirase which, woven into a 
personality, gives an incommunicable flavour to style. As a 
rule, the absent quality of* the prose of most women is charm. 
They may write brilliantly, they may write tenderly, gracefully, 
eloquently. The vast structure in English literature shows us in 
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■famifimA work t rSnmp liA in aaaTi of these oharaotoristios* But that 
elusiTo unaualjrBahle word ** ohana/’ in its deepest, sahtleat, moat 
penetrative signifioanoe, the gift of enbhantment, the distilled oon- 
Boious essenoe of an individuality offered like the bouquet of mellowed 
wine, Jhis is what we too rarely find in their prose. Ferl^pB it ia 
because there is not enough of the consistent egotist in wopaan. She 
is hsoally more concerned with what she has to say than the manner 
in which i^e diall say it. If die stops to think of her art, she 
risks becoming a pedant, for then die is apt to take herself too 
seriottdy, and mistake ohsoure nonsense for philosophy. On the other 
hand, die is generally too easily satisfied with the hasty and imperfect 
telling, too easily dazded by (heap triumph, too restive and precipi-* 
tate ; toomthlesdy the idle victim of her own devemess andfiueni^ to 
learn and nurture the mellowing influences of dow and rare pro- 
duction. For charm is something infinitely more than a matter of 
temperament, however large a part this may play in its development. 
Hence it is a surprise and a delight to find a woman writing prose 
that is interpenetrated with the dignify and soft enchantment, that 
truly bright dassLcal grace of form we relish in the masters who 
have helped to create tradition by which our taste is ruled. Is my 
chum excessive P Bead but such a passage from her Renan, and the 
reader must perforce agree with me. 

** Beuiember not only the gaunt and solitary aspects of the place, but the kind 
of persons who dwell in those small gray cities, at once eo damp and eo scantily 
foliaged under the incessant dropping of the uncertain heaven. There is a 
great indifference to worldly things. And the dreamer — may count him as 
ten per cent, of the population — he he poet, saint, beggar, or merely drunkard — is 
capable of a pure detachment from material interest r which no Buddhist sage 
could surpass. There is a vibrating * other worldliuees ' in the air } the gift of 
prayer is constant; religious eloquence the brightest privilege; and religious 
fervour a commonplace. Yet, all round, in the high places and the country holy 
wdls, Mab and Merlin, the fairies and the witches, keep their devotees. And 
over alJ tbegrey, v-eiled, melancholy du^netion, which first strikes uses the note 
of such a place, there is the special poetic Celtic quality, the almost immaterial 
beauty which has so lingering a charm.*' 

I 

Just as lingering is the exquisite melody of this passage. How 
large the effetsi, and how austere and studied the fonv, and what a 
singular felicity of phrase. Even in the first immature volumes 
some such notable sentende attracts the eye and captures imagination. 
For one of the best of the writer’s gifts is that of making her 
re a de rs dream as well as see. Bhe is not only erudite, but dto so 
vividly lives herself in the dear romanoM of the Past that, my faith ! 
as we follow her we cannot cthoose but live, too, in thoae remote 
timea that her fancy and learning have compelled her to adopt. 
Margaret of Angouldmo, as w'e read her, we see ajad understand 
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better tban the heroine of the last pi^chologioal novel, though the 
book is inferior to her latest work. Yet here, too, we meet with 
memorable sentences, swift and remarkable oharacterisalionB lor 
which it were worth reading the study. 8he attributes Margaret’s 
diarity of judgment to “a certain chivalrous denseness.” *'The 
pedestal,’' she resumes, ‘*on which this idealising woman set her 
idols was so high that she did not see their feet of day, and, hefted 
down before her dirines, she ofiered a life-long, unpaxallded devo- 
tion to those whose real quality die never even saw.” Here we are 
furnished with a truism, until now unexpressed, to explain the 
densenesss of devotion in so many fond and faithful women to 
worthless •idols. Here, too, is a keen touch in dedphering that 
same inconsistent character ; She showed that compassion is larger 
than conviction ; charity more honourable than &ith. Her diaraeter 
was not great. It lacked decision, strength, moral judgment, and 
the splendour of mental purity. But her impassioned sweetness 
made it beautiful and rare. Her mercy and magnanimity were the 
saving of a nation.” And no less remarkable is the cold flare of 
indignation against Diana of Poictiers : — 

** The orb of Diana filled the earth with its pale, cold, romantic and illusive 
light. The moon had arisen and reigned over an altered world ; a world without 
colour, at once vague and hard, all Uack and white ; a world of superstition, of 
phantasmal ghosts and fears ; a world of michantment ; a new Armida's garden, 
where the young adore the old, where a courtesan is honoured as widowed 
fidelity, where Probity is avaricious, treacherous and a bigot ; a moonlit world 
where the false and the true are equally shadows ; the world of Diana and of 
Montmorency." * • 

But turn to her next monograph, which is in French, JFrcissarf, 
and you will recognise what strides this writer and historian has 
made in a few years. Contrast the two quotations from Margaret 
of Navarre with the few strokes that point us Froissart and Jean 
leBel:— 

** Nous connaissona Froissart, son caiactere facile et amiahle, son esprit vif, 
observatcur et juste, eson genie exquis et intoriasable comme le babil des oiaeanx 
du matin. On lira Froissart aussi longtemps qull^rudote : Vun et Tautre 
tendent aur nations vieillies une coupe daire oil brillent qnelques gouttes de la 
fontaine de JSuvence. Dans le lourd gobelet d’<Stain de Messire Jean le Bel le via 
Acre a je ne sais quel gofit de sang : mais e'est un brenvage fortifiant, breuvage de 
rude Boldat, de seigneur hospitalier et brave." 

• 

And again of Froisart ; 

** Mais e’est surtont ses esqnisses d*bommes et ses portraits brefs, solides et 
vigoureusement fnppcs comme antant de m^aiUea de la Benaissanee, qui font 
renaftre le paasd devant nos' yens. Cette variiSttf et cette vivacite intariasables 
illuminant Pfa|8toiie comme d*en dedans . . . 
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And after a quotation from Eroiasart, die exolainiB : 

** Qudle pnreU de tob^ dans ces qudqtiM Hgnes 1 Une page pareille* et tent 
d'aatiea aimi intdiea qu’il a piodigu^ee an traven de eon cenvre, repoaenl comme 
une wiftin de f4e poB^ aur le frontd^Tienz de noti'e temps. Ce sent 1& des chosea 
qui ne perdront jamais de lent priz, bien loin de 1& : car c'est en vieillisaant 
qn’on a'aper^t oombien eat belle la fraicbeur de la simple jeunesse. Cette 
fraicbeuTt oette bmo d’enfant dprise da merreilleux, Froissart lesrpossi'da en 
perfection) et nul en m£me temps a eu le regard plus clair, Poreille plus fin^ 
Pespiit plus net et plus juste.'* 

She has caught, you perceive, the large grace and delicate spirit 
of French prose. 

IV. • • 

With the publication of Frcmarty happily Madame Darmesteier 
does not abandon the English public. The reviews are still familiar 
with her dainty evocations of mediseval history. And she can look 
around her and tell us what she has seen in delightful pages. 
“ Spring in the Woods of TaloiB,”i8 as fragrant as the air of any 
woods 1 have breathed. It is written in so vivacious, so happy u 
mood, with such a captivating touch of sprightliness as to bring the 
very life of the forest and the roads, the glamour of glades and intoxica- 
tion of the forest air about you in the mustiest librar}\ I read it at 
night in a little city chamlMr, and found it grievous to lift my eves 
from the last pages and realise that all was dull without and all con- 
fined within. I had tasted so vividly the smell of the golden broom, 
wandered so joyously down French forest-avenues, gazed over miles 
of blossom, sniffed the scent of the lilies of Compiegne, dreamed amid 
silent ponds and turreted castles, now in the sheltered shades of the 
valley, now upon the cool hill heights. A little history too, hut of 
the lightest, a mere reminiscence, as behoves an incorrigible dreamer 
among historic shades. This prose, as I have said, has a gentle 
humour and a pretty archness that are port of the expanded indi- 
viduality of the writer, for the bloom of happiness is fresh upon it. 
When fragrant leaf and blossom along the dusty roads delight 
her, she cries : “ O white-flowering delicate mock-acacias, were I 
the King of France I would multiply you by all my high roads, 
for none is more beautiful to the eye and none is more majestic or 
more bountiful than yon.” And the forest by moonlight solemnly 
thrills the sources of remotp origin. Compiegne is touched with such 
endearing (harm that the wall-girt reader wants instantly to take a 
ticket for Compiegne and dally felidtonriy in the woods of Valois. 

The erudition displayed in the articles on the French burghers 
and workmen of the fourteenth century is solid, and is presented in 
as attractive a form as possible, for Madame Darmesteter is one of the 
bright elect who can never be dull; but I own I prefer her 
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resean^eflinlesspraotioalpaihi. Bemembenng the Wood^ 

I cannot help regretting that so fine and Tirid a talent, a aenahilitp 
80 keen and broad and deeply lympathetic, bo luminoiuly xomantio 
a won as her’e, hare not more engaged npon oor modem 
and leBB abaorb^ by the past Bat hietcdana, like poets, are bom, 
and eadi must follow ^ Tooation. A distaste for mathetnatics 
implies no^disreipect of Laplace, and the serious reader, in whose 
decorous ranks 1 have, alas ! no place, will be always breathlessly 
interested in sudi solemn questions as the workman’s wages and 
expen^ture, and the burgher’s little daily triumphs and humiliations 
in remote days. I prefer Valentine Visconti and the Italian days. 
This subject s^e has made thoroughly her own, and treats with all 
the surety of dose and long study. Her End of the Middle Agee is 
quite a remarkable book. Here, as elsewhere, die treats history as 
romance, with the advantage to history. We have so many snuffy 
and spectacled historians who take their misdon so ponderously that 
it is nothing less than a refreshment, as well as a dazzling rev^tion, 
to find a woman audacious and origmal enough to treat facts as 
prettily as legends, and, unawed by pardbments and policy, discuss 
the lurid secrets of diplomacy in the light and perfumed prose of 
poetry. May I here insert a Httle anecdote of Madame Darmesteter 
I lately heard from one who does not know her personally P It 
appears that years ago, when die was in the first bloom of lovdy 
youth (she had, as a Florentine afterwards told me, flaehed into the 
bright beauty of Florence, an exquisite and unforgettable vision, a 
poem in herself more radiant than any die had writtm ; in fact, as one 
of tlie residents safd to me, One of the loveliest creatures we ever saw 
in Florence ”) she came to Paris. A man of letters spoke of her to 
an Academician, a grave and illustrious historian, ** Bince you tell me 
she is charming, I shall be glad to make her acquaintance,” said the 
historian, “ as a woman, you understand, even as a poet, if you insist ; 
but as a historian, never. Tell her to stick to her poet^, or take 
to novels, but entreat her to give up history. There never was a 
woman bom capable of imderstanding, much less writing, history.” 
The great man met Jdiss Bobinson, and on her departure, to quote 
his own words, “ sauted her eii confrere** “ If,” he afterwards 
said, ** England contains four such women, die ought to be the 
greatest nation in the world.” Then you think she is capable of 
writing history P” interrDgated his friend. “Mon ami, c’est im 
m&itre,” replied the historian. • 

The singing days, as die dolefully tells us in her last volume of 
verse, are over, and but for her charming English life of Benan, so, 
too, might we fear are ovCt the days of English prose. The first 
Frendi volume was a pretty tour de force, Lee Margueritee du tempe 
Pass^, faded flowers gathered among old books. Droieeart came, 
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an admirable oontribution to a well-known series^ and then» after a 
long silenoe, an artide I am inclined to.regard as one of the best she 
baa ever written, on James Dannesteter, that appeared in the Reme 
de Porw, Jnne 15th, 1895. 

Surely lew pens have ever rendered fuller, more delicate homage to 
the beloved dead tbun that contained in these luminous jnd tender 
pages. They are written so simply, too, with suchnnoonsdous grace 
and pathos, that on dosing the review, the reader feels an immense 
wave of gratitude for having been so generoudy and suiprisingly 
taken into the writer’s confidence, and allowed for a moment to share 
her bereavement. We are permitted to see and understand so much 
of those last days that preceded the '‘sudden rum of her life.” 
"Peut-^tre,” die writes, dwelling upon a project death strangely 
interfered with, and which she charmingly calls, “ un rit>c 

** Peut-etre se aentait-il plus malade qu*il ne le youlait dire ? Je suis pourtant 
certaine que la bantise de la mort ne roppiimait pas d'une obsession conatante. 
Mais je crois deviner aprbs coup, qu*il voyait plus clairement de jour en jour la 
fragility devant la mort de tout en qui eat science, beautv, chamie, esprit, bonheur, 
en oppofiition avec le prix de ce qui sumage senl dans ces henres extremes.’ * 

Nothing could be larger or nobler than the image die traces of 
her husband : 

** II savait viTre sans Ami celeste ; il acceptait de mourir sans espoir de paradis, 
sans la grande consolation de I’eteniel revoir. II ne la nie pas, il ne la raiUe pas, 
cette douce consolation : seulement il n’ose pas ti’op compter sur elle. L’homme 
BUT la terre ne doit demander qu’une regie terrestre, car tout ce qui explique 
rinfini d^passe sa peusce, conditionudo pur la nature. Vivoqs en justice, mourons 
en paix. C’est Id une religion bien humble et bien fiere* nne foi stoiqiie et iriste. 
.... An fond de sa douceur charmante, de sa candeur d’ enfant IxSni, de see 
ironies brerea et troublantes, de bob beaux enthousiasmes de prophdte, sous la 
grfice et le charme de sa nature exquiae, il y avail trois assises de roc in^braulables : 
la patience, le courage, la veradtc. Tout ce qu’il disait, pensait, faiaait, (-tait 
fond^ sur ellea : et c’eat par elles que sa simplicity c-tait toujours noble, sa douceur 
Bans iaibleaBe, et sa Justice sans haine.** 

So it ends : 

Ld oh il eat a present, je penae qu'il dort bien, qq'il dort d toute 6temity, 
dans fiou lit de sable fin, sous un manteau de fleurs blcues, d I’umbra de la foret. 
Sa Ute a la chevelure encore jeune et drue repose aur la bible hebnuque de sa 
mdre ; entre ses mains il tient un livie de chansons. Qui salt quels r&vee hantent 
son eommeU ? S'il lui en vieut, ila doivent ytre beaux et purs et vrais. Hois 
qn*il dorme on qu’il rfive. qu’il ae souvienne ou bien qu’il s'en aoit alM latter 
ahleurs dans qnelgue prcq^reasiou inimaginable de I’dtre, jo saia an moina que aon 
eounge, aa patience, sa veracity, quoiqu’il lui arrive, sont ygalea d sa destinye. 
Que Dicu me le garde ! Il n*y a qu’une nuit entre nous ; que Dieu lo protdge I ” 

Sudii lines are an unexpected revelation in a review. And yet 
the sentiment exhale is not literature. Their great beauty 
oonButs in tbeir unveiled rimplicity and nnoerity. Onp feels that tbe 
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writing of this eaeay was a moumfiil delight, a bitter-sweet consolation 
in anguish. It has all the piety of prayer, the religion of duty. 

Another French article 1 may call En gli sh attention to is a 
masterly study of Bossetti, for the same Beview — ^that Beriew 
for OYer sacred to her because of its founder and first brilliant editor, 
James Da|meBteter. It was regarded in Paris as one of the most 
attractive articles that had appeared in any French review for a 
long while. The writer’s complete seiauze of every nicety, of every 
effect of French prose is astounding. F^ecision and breadth, supple- 
ness and melody, grace and fini^, no quality is lacking here to 
mar a finished acl^vement. I riisU content myself with a Imig 
quotation which presents the English poet so oaptivatingly to the 
French public : 

** Ce qui frappalt d*abotd. c’etait la beaat4 da front, d’nn modeU plan, ample, 
mansif. qoi rappelalt lea biistea de Shakeapeaxe. Un monTement impatient 
rejetait contmuellement en anibK lea fins cheveux aoyenx, trfea bnma. qni le 
%'oilaient. Lea jeux ^talent 4trangea. d*nn gris blen. taillia en amende, maia si 
lai);cinent fendaa que le blanc de I'ccil paraiafiait entre la pnpille et la paupitre 
inferieuie, laquelle ae detacbait, sor le teint mat et uni. par un ton bran&txe, 
comme meurtri. Cea grands yenx, perdos dans lenr tore, etait vraiment des yeux 
de pocte. Le nez, ddlicat et aquilin, etait fort d^prime a Tendzoit oil il se 
rattachait au front, lea narines dilat^es et Iremiaaantes. La bonche £paisae 
boudait sous la mouatache rare, l^e baa de la figure, qu’on ae rappdle ai plein 
dana lea demi^res anndea, i^tait alora frele et menu, le mentou petit, Tangle de la 
mlichoire aigu. Lea poniniettes ^taient un peu aaiUantea, lea joues d6j4 piles et 
creusea. Unc demarche legirement fanfaronne donnait I ce bean jeune bomme 
un air plein d'assurance et dlmportance meme ; et quelque chose de protecteur 
et da familier. Lea mains et les pieds Itaient petita, attacbis finement. Malgre 
aes allures un peu ^ebxSillees, aa toilette rngligle, B^etti, m€me iaudiant, avail 
de fort bonnes famous, une poUtesse gracieuse et ingenue d’ltalien bien elevl. 
et dans toute aa mani^ra d'fitre, je ne sais quo! d’insouciaut et dc erfiue qui 
plaisait. II regardoit son interlocnteur bien dans les yenx, d'un regard & la fois 
intr/'pide et affectueux. La voix forte et sonore. avail des accents d’nne douceur 
infiiiie. A travers son air de nonebahnee et de parease on sentait Thomme conda 
et r^Bolu.’* 

I have quoted at length to prove my claim for these articles that 
they have nothing in oommon with the cheap manufacture of review 
artides nowadaysp when literature, like all things else in the 
laud, is blighted and durred in the reign of dioddy. The article 
that used tp bear evidence of the erudition, the study of a life-time 
almost, the grave and imposing essenoe of a writer’s c^ture, seriously 
composed, oonsdentiously written, if not ‘always exhibiting genius, 
at least always testifying to abundant oaie and labour, has now 
become the fugitive occupation of leisure, undeterred by ignorance or 
a want of wit or wisdom. It rarely rises above the level of the 
newspaper article, and anything will serve if it be but signed hy a 
popular name, or a name dear to an admiring clique. To capture 
public appn^val by a fourth-ra^ novel or empty and undigested 
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Terse is to prove qualified to write on all subjects under the sun 
in the once solemnest monthlies. The less one has to say, the surer one 
is of saying it, and to break a futile lance in the void is to sit throned 
a god or goddess upon the diminishing prestige of our literature. 
The hourgeoiSf lamented Flaubert, has a hatred of literature. If 
things'do not mend, or some standard of taste and aooompyidimentbe 
not speedily evolved from present anarchy in letters, we all shall be 
tempted to join the brutal bourgeois in his hatred. We shall reach 
this undesirable condition, however, by the road of contempt. 

Madame Darmesteter*s Renan, recently published in French, ts still 
fresh in the memory of Englidti readers. If she were to write 
nothing else, dhe has secured her laurels now. This* fresh, serene, 
liberal, double-tongued volume is the fiower of her maturity, her best 
achievement in prose. Open it at any page, and you will be arrested by 
the beauty of phrase, the dignity and reticence of sentiment, the under- 
current of poetry and sadness. I know not what to praise most in it ; 
the large and easy treatment, the delicate reserve or the subtle dis- 
tinction of style and characterisation. Renan in English, clothed in 
all his French grace and charm, with an echo of his own measured 
and musical note, and an added tenderness in the requisite trans- 
position. This is how she introduces that most slippery and elusive 
of perscmalities, that diverse and undulary geniiis : — 

** SeTen himdred years ago the Celtic poetp inTented a new way of loving . 
They discovered a sentiment more vagne, more tender than any the Latins or 
the Oermans knew, penetrating to the very source of tears, and at once an 
infinite aspiration, a mystery, an enigma, a careBS. They discovered ' rArooiir 
Courtois.* Yesterday their descendant, Ernest Renan,* would fain have 
invented a new way of helie\’ing. . . . The * amour fine * of Lancelot has 
passed from onr books into our hearts ; we feel with a finer shade to>day 
because those Celtic harpers lived and sang. I dare not say that Itenan has done 
as much for faith — that he has transported it far from the perishable world of 
creeds and dogmas into the undying domains of pure feeling. But at least the 
attempt was worthy of a Celt and an idealist." 

Could Bcnan himself, that great charmer, desire to read anything 
more charmingly expressed? We may not partake of the warm 
charity of his biographer and friend, remembering rather the vexing 
interrogation of the gracious and gentle irony that underlay his 
optimism than the essential virtues of his life, forced tq dwell upon 
the fatal underlying sense of fragility of its strength, doubt of its 
tolerant sincerity. But we may not deny that his biographer is 
master of her subject, and that she has succeeded in presenting to us 
the whole Benau, a glint of each facet of his variable genius sot in a 
frame marvellously fit for so delightful a subject. Benan, the writer, 
we have long learnt to distrust all in yielding to the fascination of 
his genius, but we aooept with his biographer that his work, as well as 
his own life, designed his epitaph, Veriiaiem Dilexi^ and with her we 
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gladly yield homage to the direotness, the dimtereBtednesa of that 
life, its laboriousneBB and purity, its high endeavour and stupendous 
achievement. His tolerance and optimism dissatisfy hy their very 
inhumanity, for which reason we cannot feel them to he sinoeie. Is 
it in the nature of a creature so limited as man to be at once so Jibeial 
and so charming, so erudite and so indulgent, and still pursue truth 
as an only endP Is truth ever quite so sunny, so flexible, so cajfti- 
vating ? We thought her, and. still think her, fashioned of eternal 
lineaments, something more lofty, more sad and austere. We picture 
her ever as both hard and uncompromising, else why so many tears 
and sacrificed lives in her pursuit ? This witching, radiant, musical 
gaiety of Renan beguiles us, but not as truth. We know that this 
man of commanding and varied genius has set a standard of perfect 
style for the ages to come, and that the exquisite charm of his work 
will be felt as long as the world is susceptible to the thrill and glamour 
of beauty. But we are far less certain of the value of his influence. 
As a thinker, a moral support, Ernest Renan’s mission is greatly less 
evident. Too much grace, too much irony, too supple and subUe an 
intelligence, too pervasive and persuasive a smile. We expect 
qualities less literary in our moral guides, even when accompanied, 
as here, by eveiy virtue that man can possess. Madame Darmesteter 
claims for him the place of greatest genius of our generation. Yes, 
but the weight of that genius is diminished by a spirit of dainty 
mockery, and our doubt of his rincerity. Even so warm a partiBan 
cannot persuade us. The doubt will ever remain, however much we may 
delight in the manifestation of so supreme an art of beguilement as 
his. Yet again, when most inclined to censure an irritating flippan<y, 
we are constrained to admire a revelation of sudi consutent worship 
of virtue, such a free subjugation by the beauty of faith, nourished 
in the mild austerity of a blameless and beautiful life, and recognise 
his sovereignty upon the tender and graceful compulsion of his loyal 
biographer. 

A quotation from her Renan reveals in the biographer a tinge of 
the master’s optimistic indulgence 

*' The construction of \he universe allows for infinite waste. Other forms will 
bear : all will not be bloated. Evil is a sort of moral oorbonie acid gas, mortal 
when isolated and a real danger to our existence, yet, w'hen combined with other 
gases, not only innocuous but even necessary to our vital powers in the present 
state of their development Thj important thing- in life is not our misery, our 
despah, however crushing, but the one good moment which^utweighs it all. 
Man is bom to suffer, but he is born to hope.” 


• V. 

Since the above pages were written, the subject of this aUght 
artiedo has married M. Duclaux, the eminent director of the Pasteur 
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Institute, and smoe her maTiiage Madame Duolaux has published a 
Tolume o£ eseays in I^ranoh under the title of Oranda EuHvaim 
^Outre Manche. Of this oolleotion, the most remarkable studies ore 
those of the Brontes and the Brownings. It seemed nothing fresh 
oonld^ be written about the Brontes, but a poet of suoh deep and 
delicate sensibilitieB as Mary Bobinson may be trusted to find 
BGmething to say on these things with all ^e charm of fredmess 
for us. Itwould be a strange thing indeed, if the wild and mournful 
beauty of those tragic liyes failed to toudh us once more in the 
interpretation of a warm and gracious personality, in the gaad> of an 
original ohoiaoteristio French the writer has made for hersrif , which 
is quick, persuasive and softly toned. Her sympathy is flaidied 
upon these austere Northern figures, so different in every way from 
herself, in a radiant inspection vdiidi goes to the very deeps of thrir 
suffering, and yet soothes us into oonsolation. The great poet 
turned proaateury is still unaoquainted with violence, with revolt, 
with laughter, with any of the acrid or noisy sentiments of humanity. 
She casts upon this illustrious trio of sisters some of her own gentle- 
ness smd serenity, and being herself of the race of sirens, we ore 
persuaded by her to accept their fftte without excessive commisera- 
tion. Their greatness rests on the heights of the quiet heroism they 
reached, and it is manifest that it is not pity we riiould feri in con- 
templation of such a lonely life as Bmily Bronte’s, but admiration. 

On the same soft, sensitiYe wave of inteorpretation and interpene- 
tration of genius, she carries us into "the marriage of true minds 
in Manage de Fohtea, Poet within poet, genius diverse and blent 
in one, wavering apart through distinct and a&sei^ve characteristics, 
wavering in unalterable warm sympathy, and ever steadfast in union : 
here is a picture to tempt a woman poet. A^d adorably has she 
performed her task. How well we understcmd Browning’s frail 
Pompilia, his Tuscan muse, sublime Elisabeth, brioved of Florence 1 
Here is the sketch of her on their first greeting : 

LA. voiU, 4tendue tout iplat sur lou ouapA, ri fx61e, ai menue ; on diraituue 
Aenr nn pen fauAe, mais d’un parfum encore ttha suave. £Ue soultve sa petite 
tSte timide pour coniexnpler oet inconnu qui devient son h6te ; de cheque cdt^ 
de sou front pur, une avalanche de bouclee bnines tomhent sur de pauvres joues 
QrensAee pax la douleur ; dee yenx gris, sArieux, caudidea, Urgement fendus 
oonsid&xent ce jeune homme aveo une intensiti toute spiritnelle. Mais toute 
entitre n’a-t-dle par Pair d’cu esprit 1 A-t-elle jamais vScu de la vie humaine? 
Seale dans oadismbre, tonjouraseule, telle Miranda sur son lie enchantde, telle la 
BrileauBois Dormant oubliSedu temps et loin dee lutteBeUeestdemeurAe hare de 
notre deetinde eommune. Et pourtant cette voix exquise, mais trop fragile, suit 
dire snr tout ce qui agite les hommes, des choim senties, smctres, puftarates. Cette 
petite tdte sert d’abri k de gxandes penaAes." ' 

Follows a very tender transcription of quotations from the 
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Portuguese fKmiieti into IbmobYerM The Tuaoaa idjlis ddUghtfolly 
told with all the impressioiiahle appreoiatioii ol the most feminine of 
wiiteiBy delioately glancing into the nest of the most feminine of 
emgers, and in clear and Imninons pages dbe tells the tale to 
Errach readers steeped in all the ohann of xememhranee. For the 
note of Madame Dnolauz’s prose is a sunny mdanoholy, a gay and 
gracious pensiyeneBS, a jdeasing touch of irony as gentle as a smile, 
a delight in unexpected oantrasts, nowhere more audacioudy iUus- 
txatiye than in her last brilliant and amuring article in the Revme de 
FartB^ *‘La France d’Ausone^’* where France of to-day is so oonyino- 
ingly connected with the old Qaul of the fourth century with 
quaint touches of humour and surprise. For if die can contem- 
• jhbte the world’s disasters with a smile, she is none the less 
interested in the moyements of the times and a true loyer of the 
past ; the dreamer round unrememhered tombs and domes — ^with soul 
attuned to the charm of the remote and yanished, thrilling to the 
suggestiye melody of the old romances of the world, to the imperish- 
able witchery of legend and old song and the faded sjdendours that 
lie forgotten in the folds of history — finds consolation in present 
conflicts in the recognition of the eternal likeness of man to man in 
the long roll of the centuries. The old quaxrds ended, and so will 
ours : such is the philosophy of this cheerful pessimist — and others will 
begin when ours haye happily ended. All the must of erudition is 
tdLen from this learned study by a dainty irony and softness of tonbh, 
and we reaUse with ease and yiridness how little things haye funda- 
mentally altered in Fiance during fifteen oenturies. Then aa now 
life ran in the main brightly, with suarity, and the same high 
standard of domestic duty and courtesy, the same high leyel of intel- 
ligence, and with all the familiar drawbacks of character and tem- 
perament in public life and in the rontine of education. 

But we cannot help deploring the poet’s long silenoe, for we miss 
the old depth and quiet intensity. Maxy BobLoson has neyer met 
with the appreciation she deserres, and has not taken her proper place 
in the rank of English poets. It is absurd to riass with all the 
minor poets singing to-day the writer of such lines - 

" Let 08 forget we loved each other much, 

* Let UB forget we ever have to part. 

Let UB forget that any look or ton^ 

Once let in either to the other^aheart” 

• 

In how few words here is the depth of passion reached? And 
could anything be more perfect thim the ^ird and fourth lines? 
And such a yerse from ** Florentine May,” a wonderfully loyely 
poem — 
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^ Night clear with the moon, filled with the dreamj fire 
Shining in thicket and close, 

Fire from the lamp in lus breast that the luminous fire<fljr throws ; 

Night full of wandering light and of song, and the blossoming rose. 

Night, be thou mj desize ! 

enriehes Englisli literature Tvith another note added to that of the 
gixeat angers gone. And where will you match in modem work the 
enchanting grace and sweetness of these lines : — 

« 0 mandolines tliat thrill the moonlit street, 

O lemon flowers se fresh and faintly blown, . 

0 seas that lap a solemn music sweet 
Through all the pallid night against the stone, 

O loTers tramping past with happy feet, * 

0 heart that hast a memory' of ^ine own^ 

For mercy's sake, no more, no more repeat 
The word it is so hard to hear alone." 

It was Mary Robinson’s misfortune to sing at an hour when a 
host of inferior singers and imitators clamoured for notice. She was 
submerged in this futile ware, and later more martial and emphatic 
singers came and caught the public ear. The world is listening still 
with a rapturous sense of satisfaction to many a louder poet unaware 
of a rare singer who is silent. 


Hannah Lynch. 



SCIENCE AND BEUaiON AT THE DAWN OF 
. THE TWENTIETH CENTDET. 

(THIRD ABTIdaE.) 

Vm. — T he Admitted Difficulty of the Problem of Free-wuj.. 

• 

Milton is not generally legazded a humarons writer ; bat there 
is oonsideiable .buxnoiir in one passage in Paradise Lostj which 
mentions an endless discussion of the problem of free-wOl, as one of 
the penal ocoapations meted out to the damned. Those who are 
thus punished sit on a hill disputing, and know no end, in wan- 
dering maaes lost.** And if the problem of free-will is considered 
from a certain point of Yiew, we may safely say that our most 
laborious philosophers on earth haTe not been more successful in 
dealing with it than their rebel friends in Hell. Where all other 
thinkers haye failed I shall not try to succeed. I confine 
myself to drawing certain ilnpoitant conclusions from their failure ; 
and in order to do this, let me briefly explain and illustrate what the 
nature of their attempts and the nature of their failure is. 

That a man is free, at any giTen moment, to do a giyen thing or 
not to do it, is the natural belief of all of us, the educated and the 
uneducated alike. We doubt its truth, or deny it, only after long 
reflection. Such reflection, howe^or, at a yery early date hod begun 
to conyinoe thinkers that it was beset with grave difficulties ; and that 
actions which seem free, when looked at in the light of ordinary 
thought, must really depend on other and larger causes than the 
conscious (hoice or yolition of the human beings who perform them. 

This philosophy of determinism, this negation of free-will, has 
presented itself in different forms to the thought of different ages. 
To the Greeks it presented itself as a doctrine of Fate, or Necessity — 
Fate or Necessity being oonoeiyed of as some ultra-diyine Power, 
whidl controlled the acts and fortunes of gods and of men alike, 
influencing thw desires and ctharaoters by an arbitraiy and external 
compulsion, lliis conception of Fate is no longer entertained by 
anybody; but the doctrine of determinism* is re-stated in a form 
yeiy closely resembling it by a school of Christian theology, not even 
yet extinct, whkh teaches that man’s salvation is not in his own 
hands, but that even before be is bom be is predestined to be saved 
or lost by the almighty power and deliberate purpose of God. 

Both these theories of determinism— -the Hdlenic the Gal- 
vinisho alike— deiJ with the free-will problem in a manner wbiidi is 
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pvaely theologLoaL The latter, however, naturally tenda to become, 
in pari, philomphio ; and the dogmaiio assumption that Qod hat, at 
a £aof> pre-arranged the career and the ultimate lot of eveiybody, 
devdiopa into the argument that He must have done to from the verj 
oonttitatifm of His nature. If Gh>d knows eveiythuig, it is urged — 
the fdtoie no less than the past— He must have absolute knowledge 
bef carahand of everything that will be done by everybody ; and thus 
it loUowB from the logical neoessitieB of the case that men can act 
only in accordance with that minute prevision which God, from all 
etemii^, haahad of the life of each of them. Theologioal dogmatism 
here is losing itself in purely secular logic ; but a yet more important 
step is taken when the scene of the controversy is removed from the 
region of theologioal ideas altogether ; and instead of turning on our 
oonoeption of the mind of Gk>d, begins to turn ezclusivdy on an 
analysfts of the mind of man. 

Practically, under these conditions, the doctrine of determinism 
le-appears; but it is stated in new terms, and defended on new 
groundB. Will — so the argument runs — is determined by the 
strongest motive ; and motive again is determined by two things — 
the character and temperament with which the individual is en- 
dowed at his birth, and the circumstances with which, from his birth 
onward, he is surrounded. It is perfectly obvious that he has at 
starting no voice in the settlement of either of these-^of his oiroum- 
atanoes on the one hand, or his talents and temperament on the 
other; nor is the power of free and independent choice, which is 
obviously absent from him when bis life begins, ever smuggled into 
his nature at any subsequent period. • * 

Thoedogy and abstract logic have here given place to psychology. 
The problem is referred to the tribunal of definite observation 
espermoe; and in the modem sense of the word it begins to be 
soieatifio. It has not, however, arrived at its last stage yet. Daring 
tlie course of the nineteenth oentuxy a aeries of discoveries were 
made, which had the efEect of placing it once more on a new basis, 
and presenting it to us in connection with a new order of facts. The 
discoveim referred to are those which demonstrate the mifriliiig 
connection between every mental process and some physical process, 
its counterpart— a connection so close that the highest faculties of the 
mind can be auapended, interfered with, restored to activity, or 
destroyed, by treatment- applied to given parts of the body. Hie 
brain, in fact,. as the organ in which the life of the body is oentralieed, 
ie riiowtt to ue as bearing to oonsoiousuees, thought and will the 
relation that is borne by one side of a {ueoe of tapesby to the other. 
Since, then, our mental conditions are inseparable ham their inatsrial 
eqmvaleats; and since their equivalents — ^namriy the processes of the 
hrain and body take place in accordance with the tows 
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whiiAi prevail elsewhere throughout the material uuiTeree, how oau 
the former oontaiii any prinoiple of freedom which is not pwinmsd 
bj their inseparable companion, the latter? Such, briefly stated, is 
the free-will problem in its latest form — Ihe form whioth it has 
assumed to-day. It is, then, a problem whirii has passed through 
the following stages. At first it was a problem of theology; then it 
was a problun of metaphysios; then it was a problem of what we 
may oall subjeotive p^ohology : then it was aproblem— an ol^eetLve 
problem-*-of physiology ; and now we may say it is a problem of 
psychology and physiology combined. But through all these stages 
of its history one thing is remaihablo---tiiat whilst, in the interest of 
morality and the ordinary oonviotions of mankind, there has been a 
constant endeavour to establish the doctrine of man's freedom, 
the balanoe of stiiot argument has been always on the other side, 
whether the argument started from dogma, metaphyrios, or obser- 
vation. 

The intelleotual diffioultias experienced by the advocates of free- 
will in former times may be riiown by the two following examples, 
of which one U supplied by a theologian, the other by a lay 
philosopher. 

If God and the will of Gk>d cause and direct everything, what 
room, Thomas Aquinas asks, can there possibly be for ^e free 
Tolition of man ? And he seeks to escape from the difficulty by the 
theory that God acts not directly, but through two sets of secondary 
causes, one being causes which are necessary and uniform, the other 
being causes which ore contingent or voluntary ; the former producing 
the various phenomena of nature, the latter producing those of human 
action. Both originate in, and are set in motion by, God ; but just 
08 the forme^ which produce the phenomena of nature, remain 
natural and necessary, though God is their prime author, so do the 
latter — namely, the volitions, which produce human action — •remain 
in the same way free, though GM is tiieir author also. This theory 
is, no doubt, highly ingenious, as the extr a ord inary intellect of ita 
inventor might lead us to expect that it would be ; but its ingenuity 
merely hides — ^Lt dees nothing to solve — ^the difficulty. It does 
nothing towards removing the great underlying oontradictions 
between the postulate of the existence of one univenal and omni- 
potent will, and the postulate of the concurrent existence of other 
wills that are independent of it. Let us now turn to the English 
phUoaopher, Locke, and see what, aooordiBg to him, i^the oonblnaon 
of the whole mattm. ** I cannot,” he says, ** have a dearer percep- 
tion of anything than that I am free ; yet I cannot make freedom in 
man oonsistent with omnipotcmoe and omnisdenoe in God; thou^ I 
am as fully persuaded of both, as of any truth 1 must fi:i^y assent 
to ; and, ^mf ore, I have long sinoe given off the oonaideTation of 
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fKft-f queetion, vesolTiiig all into ike short oonduinon, thaty if it bo 
possible for Gted to make a free agent, then man is free, though I see 
not the way of it** 

We need not dwell on the aigummits of either of these two great 
men ; for the problem of freedom has in our day assumed a form 
whioit to them was unknown, and to which their arguments are but 
Pgrtdally applicable. It is true that even to-day there li9 in wait for 
the theist the theological difBioulties which haffled them both 
equally ; but modern controversy on the subject is not primarily 
conoemed with these. The theological apologists of to-day^ no less 
than their scieniifio opponents, approach the problem as being 
primarily not theological, but sdentifio. We will, therefore, dismiss 
from our the arguments used by controversialists, when the 

conditions of the controversy were different from what they are now ; 
and we will see how the matter has presented itself to thinkors on 
either side, since the problem has assumed for both of them a 
purely scientific character. 


IX. — The Difpictlty as it Appears is Modern Costrovkrsv. 

When free-will is conceived of as mere natural fact, and apart from 
any difficulties suggested by considerations as to the nature of God, 
the average man, unless he is led to give special thought to tho 
subject, sees no reason for doubting that free-will is a reality. 
Let me, therefore, once more briefly remind the reader of whut, 
by-and-by, we shall have to consider fully — namely, the main 
grounds on which modem scienoe contends thatdreB-will is impossible. 
The grounds are three ; and a few words will be enough to make 
each, in a general way, sufficiently intelligible to everybody. The 
first is supplied by wl^t I have called the scienoe of subjective 
psychology, or a study of the mind’s action as revealed to us by 
conscious experience. The second and third, which, though di^ 
tingnishable, are very closely allied, are supplied by the objective 
study ef the physical human organism. The general argument from 
psychology may be summed up thus : — In the ab^nce of motive there 
can be no act of will at all. When motives are present, will is 
always determined by the strongest. Of the two arguments from 
physiology and the allied sdenoes, one is the argument incidentally 
mentioned already — ^that since eveiy act of will, every motive, feeling 
or desire, has itj^ physical equivalent in some movement or condition of 
the brain, all mental processes must follow the same laws as those which 
prevail through the whole physical universe. The other argument 
from phyaio]<gy illustrates and ooxroboiwtes this. It oomprises a mass 
of fects whicdi dbow how the qualities of the individual organism 
depend on parentage, physical health, climate, and similar oiioum- 
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stanoM^ fo tbat lAalgt it is itihe Ofrganifm wbibh dstattniM tbs 
obamoter and will of tbe indtTidnal, it is a nudtltndo ol exteinal 
causes that determine the diazaotsir of the ovgaaism ; and to these 
fMs are added others, whidli oonneot Tolition and oonsoioosness with 
a variety ol vital processes, semi-oonadoas, sob-oonsGiow, or 
automaiio. • ^ 

Of these three classes of argument the two last — the phyBiologi<^ 
—are the most diatinotively modem, having made their appearance 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, and not being com- 
plete ye{. But the psychological, though not novel, u equally modem 
in one sense — that it is no less a vital part of the controvert as it 
exists to-day. 'Whatever advances may be made in onr knowledge 
of the human mind by a study of the human organism as its physical 
basis or equivalont, a study of its pbenomena as revealed to us 
through the medium of consciousness, is as essential now as it ever 
was in the past. Indeed, if we are to understand the question of 
frco-will at all, we must see how it is stated by the subjective 
psychologist first, and consult the physiologist afterwards. 

Wc will therefore turn to two of the keenest of modem thinkers 
who have dealt with free-will fromastriotly psychological standpoint, 
and consider the problem as put before us by them. Their treatment 
of it possesses this signal advantage — ^that it starts with a recognition 
of the whole psychological case for determinism, and aims, in the 
face of all this admitted evidence, at finding a way of escape from 
the conclusions witli which determinism threatens us. These writers, 
moreover, are suitable as exponents of the problem for another reason 
— ^that tlioy represented severally the two most opposite schools of 
modem thought, the one being an En^Lish Roman Catholic, the other 
a German Atheist — the one b^ng Dr. Word, the other Schopenhauer. 
The acuteness of Schopenhauor*5 intellect is too well known to require 
comment ; but the ordinaiy reader is probably not aware that Dr. 
Ward, on the admission of his most distinguished opponents, was one 
of the clearest and most logical of the English dialeotioians of his 
time ; and as Mr. Wjlfrid Ward diows us, in his interesting Life of 
his father, Dr. Wari’s treatment of the free-will problem in particular 
excited the admiration of John Stuart Mill, both as a statement of the 
arguments for* the determinism, which Mill himself accepted, and aa 
an attempt to escape from tbem, the success of which he denied. 

We will first consider the cose as put before us by writer. 
Having summed up with great force and lucidity the psy<^ological 
arguments by which the determinists seek to diow that free-wUl is 
impossible, Dr. Ward, instead of attempting to find any internal flaw 
iu them, admits that so iat as a large part of human life is oonoemed, 
they ore oorreot, irrefragable and conclusive. They are erroneoua 
•only when we* take them as applying to human life as a whole. 
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•ad lail ip .M fbak ihm is a part o£ small parhaps bat all* 
iBipor(MKfr--a sprt of aacK^ endosoze, intfain wbidi Hieir applioation 
oeasM. tiMW of two kiadiHi of whidi one ia the 

<*spQntaD6cmB impulse^*’ the other of what 
ha oomspcmds abiptly with will as 

eopesEfed of hj the detezoimiats; hot the latter, endows with that 
fi^ndom which the detexmudats declare to he impoanUeb Uf ^ 
oooaaion, oapahle of ooimteraoting the power of the former. This 
exercise of true freedom, however, is an oocnnenoe which is com* 
paxatiTcly rare, and the degree to whidi it modifies the spoiftaneoas 
impalse, even when it does modify it, is, as a rule, slight In other 
words. Dr. Ward frankly admits that most of the acdons of all of us 
are as oomjdetdy determined and necessary as the most thorough- 
going detenninist could maintain them to be. “ Given,” says Ward 
** (at any pardcular^moment), certain faculties, tendencies, habits, and 
the like in the soul. , . . Science, oonsideTed in its abstract perfec- 
tion, may calculate infallibly the qsonianeous resultant of these 
m^ves— or, in other words, my will’s spontaneous impulse. Now 
this proposition,” Dr. TV^ard proceeds — and here he introduces the 
peculiar feature of his system—** is indubitably consistent witb free- 
will, because I have tbe fullest power of opposing my will’s 
^ntaneous impulse.” He illustrates bis meaning by the following 
homely example. He imagines some public man, devoted to 
hunting, and living in a hunting county, who, just when he is 
on the point of starting for a day’s sport, receives a letter wbieb begs 
him to go to London, in order that he may take part in some 
important but irksome business. Shall he obey the summons; 
or shall he remain and hunt P There are certain imaginable, and 
higUy probable, cases in which habit, taste, or temperament would 
decide that he should remain and hunt ; and in each of these oases 
we should have an example of the influence of spontaneous impulse— 
of the action of a will not free, but rigidly conditioned by circum- 
stance, and capable oon^uently of acting in one way only. But, 
y ^a D r. Ward, in ^dition to these cases, which, according to tbe 
determimsts ore typical of all human action, there is anotlier case 
oonodvable, the posdbiHty of whiesh the determinists would deny, but 
which is, nevertheless, not only conceivable, but is also shown by 
expenence to bo possible and of constant occurrence. He illustrates 
ttis hy supposing that the man, whom he has already huagined, 
mough not less conscious than he was, according to the previous 
^l^osihon, of the spontaneous impulse to hunt instead of going 
to London, “puts forth an anti-impulsive effort. His reason 
leoop^ how veiy important is the public interest at issue. He 
^lately, therefore, enters his carriage, and orders it to the station.” 
On the way, however, there supervenes a ** oompound.phenoxnenon ” 
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on liiB mundL On tho one hmad Idi qpontaaeoiii impitilM «re wging 
himtoxoiiimaadiiuraiiiUtliii^ otiiflr«tlie ogfonlo 

impiidfa^ iMiod on ifao dk Mm of loucm, mooto bio qpcwtiiMOiHr 
fmTmlini wilii '^niiioiiBittinK onniflilioioi^^ On tbo out bnid* 

lum A KiatM ivdbo ol 

ilM fomorwdiitaiririM^^ On 

Aflti of flU kite 010 Ira^ o^ oitenol to mmhioo ittoigiite.’’ 
Thato aeoond nili ol HaiB kind dooi ooioid^ €Dcte» k prov^ 
Waid oontondi, hy the diioot ofidtonoo ol eaairfoniTnrnii **Ino]fligo 
nninber of oo 8 m»*’ he oopi, ^1 know hgr oortain and nnmiefcakaiik 
«]qporieiioe,ifhatk that act ^ will to whi^ my enttedienmitteiffoa of 
the moment would diqmae me. And thia being ao,** he prooeeda, *' it 
ia ea^ amongst these oaaea to pick out a oonaidefahle nnmheor^ in 
which experience equally unmistakahle testifieo to the test that, 
instead ol pnferring the act to which I diould he thus disposed, 1 do 
in reality elicit some act that ia rignally different If then/’ hesays^ 
** I act at any moment othmriae than according to such impulse, I 
act in some way different from that to which my entire oiiciimBtancee 
of the moment dispose me. And if I eyer so act, deteminism is 
thereby disproved.” 

The value of Dr. Ward’s argument we will consider presently : but 
we will first see how this problem is dealt with by Schopenhauer. 
He, too, starts as Ward does, with admitting that, in a certain sense, 
the arguments of the determinists are unanswerable, and that freedom 
of the will is an illuaion*; but just as Ward seeks to escape from tka 
difiiculty by maintaining that, though one kind of will is determined, 
there is another kind ol will that is free, so does Sdiopenhauer seek 
to show that though no kind ol will is free, ** moral freedom and 
responrihility ” axe nevertheless reslities. In his essay on ** Free 
Will,” having given a histoiy of the problem from the days of St. 
Augustine downwards, and having ahown that it was not till coxn- 
parativriy recent times that it began to assume a completely scientifio 
aspect, he signifies his oompkte agreement with the most extreme 
school of determinists, quoting with admiration the utteaneea of 
Hobbes, Spinoia and Priestley; and declaring that the heliof in free- 
will u not only incorrect hut ridiouious. Hobbes, he sayl^ vras the 
first thinker who went really to the heart of the question, and Hobbes 
shows that the very definition of a free agOnt is nonsmise ; for what 
people mean by a man who has free-will, is an agbnt who, when 
every cause ia pressnt neoetaaiy to make him produce some given 
effect, is neverthriess able no^ to produce it Spinoaa and Priestley 
dahorate the same truth, that wili is a necessary cause of action, hud 
that it ia not a free cause, because will, like eveiTthing dse, demands 
some cause which makes it act in some specified way. Kant, 
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indeed^ says Soliopenhauer, thinkg tfil* truth so firmly establiahed, 
that philosophy, instead of proving it, must take it henoeforward as 
a starting-point. Sush being the case then, and the operations of 
the human mil being just as neoessaiy in their aotion as any other 
natural process, how does Schopenhauer vindicate the reality of what 
he << true moral freedom,^’ and, together with this^ true moral 
responsibility P The following passage firom the last chapter of his 
Essay will ehow us. 

‘‘ If,” he says, as a result of the foregoing exposition we have 
made the reader see clearly that the hypothesis of free-will must be 
absolutely cast aside and abandoned, and that aU the actions of men 
are submitted to an inflexible necessity, we have now at last brought 
him by the same route to a point where he will be able to oonoeive 
tmc moral liberty — an idea which belongs to a superior plane of 
thought. 

*'The truth is there is a further fact to be considered, which 
hitherto I have intentionally left upon one side, in order that I might 
not interrupt the clear course of the argument. This fact is nothing 
else than the plain and unmistakable sense possessed by aU of us of 
our own moral responsibility, and of the imputability of our own acts 
to ourselves — a sense which rests on the inoxpugnable conviction 
that of our own acts we ore ourselves the authors. Owing to this 
inward conviction of all of us, nobody, however fully persuaded that 
our acts are merely links in a chain of necessary causes, ever dreams 
of shifting the blame excited by his faults from himself to the 
motives by which he was caused to commit them, (hough it be per- 
fectly well established that these motives being present, the faulty 
acts in question must have taken place of necessity ; for he recognises 
that this necessity is submitted to a subjective condition ; and that 
so far as the objective factors in the case are oonoerned, an act of a 
different, even of an opposite, ohaiacter might have been performed 
by him, if only he himself had been a different kind of man. So 
far as he is concomed, it is true that no other act was possible than 
that actually performed by him ; but this is only because he is what 
he is, and not different from what he is. . . . Thus that true moral 
responsibility to which his oonsdousness bears witness, has only an 
indirect and derivative connection with his actions. Its essential 
connection is not with his actions, but his character ; and it is, in 
reality, for his character, not for his actions, that his consoiousnees 
assures him that he is responrible : . . . and since it is only from our 
possession of this ingrained sense of responsibility that we axe able 
to infer the existence of moral liberty at^all, this liberty must reside 
where reqK>n8ibility resides, that is to say, in a man’s character. 

. . . These considerations, as it is ea^ to see, lead us to seek for the 
liberty of the human being, not where the common-yenso of the 
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Tulgar foek for it—- in a man’s indlTidual aoti, but in his entirs nature 
and eesenee, wiiioh we must look upon as being in itsdf a single free 
aot, manilMuig itself soldlj — ^for an understanding submitted to the 
forms of time, space, and oausalitj — under the appearanoe of a mul* 
tiplioitj of notions, whioh actions exhibit themoelves as rigorously 
determtne4 by their several motives, preoisely because of the funda- 
mental unity of the thing in itself, the nature of whidi they reveal. 

. . . Our sense of personal power and causality is no illurion ; but 
the true application of what it tells us transcends the sphere of 
actions, and rises, if we may say so, to a higher level — to our nature, 
to our very selves, from which source, under the influence of motives, 
our acts necessarily flow. ... To sum up, man never acts other- 
wise than as he wills to act, and yet at the same time his actions are 
always necessary. The reason is that he already is what he vsUh : 
[and the fact that his acts, under the influence of given motives or 
circumstanoes, follow with absolute necessity from what he is and 
wills] merely proves that his actions are the absolutely unerring 
expression of his individual essence. . . . Thus,*’ says Schopenhauer 
in conclusion, according to this solution of the problem, liberty is not 
denied, but is merely elevated to a more exalted plane. It disappears 
as an empirical fact, but it reappears as a transcendental fact.” ‘ 

Here, then, we have two typical modem attempts to place freedom 
of the will and moral responsibility on a scientific basis, and reconcile 
them with a scientific piyohology. We will now go on to consider 
what they are worth, and what they really come to. 

X. — Thk Fitility of .\i.l Attempts at ant Intellectvai. 

Escape from Determinism. 

What they really come to can he summed up in a word. They 
both of them come to nothing. We will take the arguments of the 
Homan Catholic thinker first. 

The sole result at which Dr. Ward arrives is not even an apparent 
reconciliation of free-will with determinism. He leaves free-will, on 
the one hand, as unthinkable and unintelligible as he finds it ; he 
leaves determinismr on the other, with its foundation undiaken and 
untouched. Instead of doing anything to reconcile the former with 
the latter he contents himself with admitting that the mysterious 
aetion of the former extends over a smaller domain of human conduct 
than most of the advocates of free-will suppose, and that the domain 
of the neoessaxy or determined is very oon^erahty larger. He 
defends free-will, in fact, by preoisely the same argument as 
that of the wet-nune, in one. of Manyat’s novels, who excused the 
existence of her illegitimate baby by saying ** It is only a little one.” In 
so far as he asserts that it exists and acts at all, he makes his assertion 
(t) The abore paaaagwi are abridged from the original. 
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as it dogma which defies ihe methods and prindples so Ineidly 
ai^ed hisuMlf to the ez|daimtioii of the vast majorily of onr 
actions; and heenahles hinudf to maintain this attitude only heoause, 
whilst he analyses zigorously the actions which he allows to he 
neoessaiy or detenmned, he does not an^yae the exceptions which 
alone he declaies to he free. He admits that our conscioimieBS, until 
it uTeLoBcly intconrogated, presents the one dass of action to us as no 
less free than the o^er ; hut whilst he cioss-ezaininesit» and refutes its 
testimony so far as regards the former, he unhesitatingly aooepta it 
so far as regards the latter. As to the former his Tiew is piaotioally 
the view of Hobbes — that, given a oomhinatiou of motives sufficient 
to mahe a mao act in one partioular way, it is impossible for the man 
to act in any way that is different ; and he is entirely of the opinion 
of Eant, that ** ^ it were possible to see into the soul of a man, as 
revealed in its inward movements as well as in its outward acts— -to 
understand all its motives, even the faintest and most elusive, and at 
the same time to have an exhaustive knowledge of all the external 
circumstances which directly or indirectly act on it, we could predict 
the future conduct of such a man as accurately as we predict an 
edipse of the sun or moon.*’ But when he comes to the actions for 
which he claims the quality of freedom, all this analysis, this strict 
account of motive, disappears. The majority of men’s aotb, he says, are 
conodvahly predictable beforehand, because the spontaneous impulse 
which causes them is the exact equivalent of a number of given 
motives ; but aman, be says, ** has always the fullest power of opposing 
his epontaneous impulses ; and how far he may vfy>08t to put forth 
such an exertion— is not abstractedly a matter of calculation at 
all : . . . and this circumstanoe predsdy— neither more nor less— con- 
stitutes the one particular in whioi^|he doctrine of fVee-will interferes 
with the strictly edentifio charact^ of p^chology.” In other words, 
free-will, aooordiDg to his own admission, is essentially will without 
a motive. Thus on event or process which, in the larger part of 
human conduct, his psychological analysis Aows to be impossible 
and even unthinkable, is, in the amallftT part, not only not 
impossihle, but of constant oocurreuoe. If Dr, 'Vfard had avowedly 
stated tibia contradiction as a mystery, which faith must accept, 
hut which science and zeaa<m repudiate, his position would have 
been intdligihle, and from a oartain point of view unaasailahle; 
but he has not only done nothing to recooGile, as a rationally con* 
osivahle fact, his free or unmotived will with the will which is 
motived and determinate; hut he has not been able, even in his own 
mind, to adhere to his own definition of, what free-will is. For lei 
us tom to his example of its exercise— the case of the man whose 
determinate will would make him atay and hunt in the oountiy ; 
whilst his free-will— his “ onti-impulsive effort ” — overpomes his de- 
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tcnmnito wiU, and seiidii bim on hb diitotMiil joomay to London ; 
and we Aall find that Dr« Ward hiiniwll inatiiietively expHatna tbe 
latter aa xeadltiiig from motiTe, no lam than the lonner. The fol- 
lowing axe his own wmds: — ^"On the one ride, the spontaneons 
impulse of my will [is in fsTour of my staying to hunt ] ; hoi on the 
other sideirfny reason recogniuo eharip haw very imporUmt u the pubKe 
iniereBt at mue, I resolutely therefore enter my carriage, and ofder 
it to the station.” The alleged aot of free-will is, in other words, 
contingent on a preoeding judgment relaiiTe to the importanee of a 
oertaih piece of politioal husiness ; and not on this judgment only, 
hut also on the fact of the judgment obtruding itself on the man’s 
oonsoioosness Vith a certain force and TiTidness at a giyen moment ; 
and behind this process, again, are a wiety of other conditions, such 
as the whole of &e thoughts, interests, and preoocvipationB uppermost 
in his mind on the particular morning in question, and the mind’s 
external circumstances which, previous to his ** anti-impulrive efEort,” 
had been influencing his train of thought and stimulating or putting 
to sleep such and surii memories or associations. Dr. Ward’s 
attempt, therefore, to reconcile frse-will and determinism, not only 
leaves the two os much opposed to each other, and aa mutually ex- 
clusive as they ever were, but it also riiows how incomprehensible is 
the idea of free-will in iteelf, and how dilGlcult it is for one of its 
aoutest advocates to desmhe iia operation without denying the very 
quality of freedom which he attributes to it. 

Let us now turn to the parallel attempt of Schopenhauer. 
Different as it ts in its details, we shall find, if we examine it 
doaely, that it fails no lees completely than Dr. Ward’s does, and in 
practically the same way. X7p to a oertain point it is, no doubt, 
cogent enough ; and if at thi8«gomt we were able to arrest our 
thoughts, and prevent their following the question into a farther 
stage, it is an argument which might easily impose on us as a real 
solution of the problem. For the main idea embodied in it, so far as 
it goes, is true. This idea may be rendered plainer 1^ the following 
simple illustration. At a given point, at which a is standing, 
a road divides infi> two—l^th exceedingly tartuoua— one of which 
leads to one town, the other to another; and the we will 
assume for tegument’s sake, is free to choose either. But when <moe 
his chmce has been made, when he has settled which town diall he 
his goal, and haa started on the road that leads to it, his entire 
course thenceforward is not free, but neosMaiy. be goes up and 
down hill, he turns to right and left, pKcciaely as the gradients and 
the course of the road makckhim. This is what 
when he eays that liberty resides not in the individual acta of a man 
but in his charaoter, and that his or his nature must he 

looked upon as a single free act in itself, from whi<h the individual 
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aob follow of neoesdiy, and wHidi they aooontdy inteipzet and 
realise for the Tocy reason that their operation is so unfailing. 
Schopenhauer himself diowa that such is his meaning, and Kant’s 
also, by a Teiy curious illustration dted by him, not in his Amy on 
Free~WiU^ but in his dissextatian on Tho Foundation of Morah^ which 
is appended to his Essay by his Erenbh trandator, M.* Beinadi. 
The illustration in question is taken from a fragment of the Neo- 
Platonist Porphyry, preserred in the writings of Stobseus, and oon- 
sists of a comment on the well-known allegorioal story, introduced by 
Plato into his Republic. 

<< Anyone,” says Schopenhauer, ** who is capable of realising the 
essential identity of an idea, even under the most diverse forms in 
which the mind and imagination can clothe it, will agree with me 
that the Kantian doctrine of the distinction between character under 
its intelligible aspect, and imder its empirical [that is to say the 
doctrine adapted by Schopenhauer himself], is an idea which had 
already struck Plato ; though Kant was the first to express it in a 
rigorously philosophic form. . . . The identity of the two doctrines 
will become yet more evident to anyone who reads the explanation 
of the myth in The Republic^ which has been given by Porjdiyry 
with such precision and clearness that the agreement between Kant 
and Plato is rendered self-evident. * The thought,’ says Porphyry, 
‘at the bottom of Plato’s mind, appears to me to be as follows; 
Souls before entering the body, and being submitted to this or that 
determinate kind of life, have the liberty of choosing one kind of 
life or another, which life they must lead thenceforward in the 
particular body which, according to their choice, is given to them ; so 
that they may at starting choose any kind of life they please — ^that 
of a lion, no less t h a n that of a man. But when once the choice 
has been made, this liberty is taken away from them. . . . The only 
liberty left them is a kind of liberty rigidly conditioned by the 
nature of the animal bodies chosen ; and though in it is, in a sense, 
a force that may be called self-moving, what really directs it is the 
instincts whidi result from the nature of these bodies/ ” 

We thus see that just as Dr. Ward seeks to vindicate the reality of 
free-will not by reconciling it with that logic of determinism, the 
force of which he so fully appreciates, but by carrying it offj as it were, 
to some small secret sanctuv7f where its acts are limited in number 
but remain just s^ unintelligible as ever, so does Schopenhauer carry 
it off also to another sanctuary, where its action is more unintelligible 
still. Moral liberfy, according to him, resides not in any of the 
ohoioes made in the only life accessible <o our observation, but in 
some ante-natal oboioe, which is only infened theoretically, and 
the nature of which he admits it is difficult for the inteUeot to gra^. 
Let us assume, however, that some such choice is actually made by 
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V7WJ man — ^that be ebooeei bia own dunacter, and in ddbag so 
anbiidta bimaell to ito neoeantieo. la ihia primal obdioe the 
raanlt ol any motifey cor ia it noif II it ia the xeanlt of iiiotive« 
it doea not differ in kind from the train of detenniniat indiTidnal 
aoU that follow it ; and we are aa far off from moral liberty aa we 
were. If it ia not the reault of any motire» we have indeed rdulied a 
principle Of liberty ; bnt we are aa far ^ aa we CTer were from 
being able to explain or oomprehend it. 

But there is more to be said about the foregoing theory than tbia. 
If we oBsame a certain free ante-natal choice aa a bust in each aoul’a 
existence, and are content to accept it aa a kind of religiona mystery. 
Touched for by faith, though beyond the reaih of reason, we are able, 
thia primal auirender of reason being granted, to reconcile in an 
otherwise reasonable way a certain element of firee-will in ouraelves 
with the necessity of our individual actiona But at this point a 
further question confronts us. This supposed ante-natal act — has it 
any reality whatsoeverP Plato might have believed in it ; he 
believed in the transmigration of souls : but can modem science or 
philosophy find any place for it ? To Ejmt this might have seemed 
possible ; it might have seemed possihle to Schopenhauer : but, the 
conditious of thought being what they are to-day, is there any room 
for such a belief now ? To ask this question is to pass from one 
domain of our inquiry into another — ^to pass from the domain ol 
subjective psychology into that of physics, physiology, embryology, 
and other cognate sciences. 

XI.— »Free-\vili, Physics, and Heredity. 

The demonstration of a relationship, empirically at all events 
indissoluhle, which modem soienoe has made between every mental 
and emotional fact, and some equivalent fsot in the brain, and of the 
relations existing between the brain and the physical oiganism as a 
whole, accompanied as it has been by a mass of parallel disoovexies— 
disooveries of the unbroken process by which, from a microscopic 
cell, the physical equivalents of all bought and feeling develop 
themselves, and of ^ow this odl itself comes into being — this demon- 
stration and theso discoveries of the past half century, though they 
do not supersede or render obsolete the soienoe of subjective psychology, 
and do nothing to change a large part of the conclusions reached by 
it, have nevertheless in maay ways effected a profound diange in it. 

In the first place, as has been already mdioated here, thia connec- 
tion of every mental fact or process with a corresponding physical 
fact or process, so that the two appear as different sides of one and 
the same fdienomenon, has presented the free-will problem to us as a 
problem of physics, of chemistry, of medisnics — a problem con- 
ditioned by the same laws and unifarmities as those which condition 
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the iormatLoa of orystak, the hleading of metals, or the actioa of heat 
or steam. Yiewed in ibis light, the theory of frM-will beoomee a 
tiieoxy that there leaidea'ia the taoleonlea of the hraia a power which 
at any raomeat oaa oauee them to behave in a way, partially at all 
events, of 'their ooaditioa in the moment preceding ; 

Ann Biupeiid or not suspend, stimulate or not sti m ulate, this or that 
oecebral prooess, without being determined in its action by anything 
Guteide itself : and the psyohologioal difELoulty of leoonoiling free- 
will with the determining influence of motive becomes the physicaL 
difficulty of leoQnoiling it with tiie uniformities of the physical 
universe, and espeoially with the conservation of energy, or the per- 
sistenoe of force. Viewed from the physical side, it is as difficult to 
impute ' free-will to the human mind as it would be to impute it to 
the hands of a chronometer. 

This mechanical difficulty, however, if we take it merely by itself, 
would not perhaps be insuperable. If we resolve to ignore, by a 
mystical act of faith, the psychological difficulties involved in the 
v e ry idea of freedom, and if we allow ourselves to assume that the 
brain is mysteriously influenced by some hyper-physical force with 
which for a time it is associated, ^e hyp^esis of this free force 
does not neosssarily oontiadict the soientifio doctrine of the uniformity’ 
of the physical univerM. We oaa only say that science affords us no 
shred of evidence for supposing that such a force exists. Hut the 
connection of psychology with physios does not end at the point just 
indicated. It does more than presentwill to us in the form of a 
meohanioal problem, leaving it open to us to juppose that the 
physical mechanism of the mind is controlled by some other force, as 
a looonmtive is controlled by an engine-driver. This supposed other 
force, Schopenhauer conceives as ** character,’’ in wUdi alone, 
aooof^g to him, moral liberty resideB. This conception of free- 
will or liberty will be specially serviceable to us here ; for it will 
enable us to see clearly that even if the mere conception of free- 
will as such is nelfher more nor less inconsistent with the objective 
laws of phyncs than with the subjective laws of piyohology it is 
negatived with a force which increases every yearf not by the general 
laws of sinenoe, but the facts of soientiflo observation. Soienoe 
may allow us to oonoeive it, but it will no longer allouf us to assert 
it. That is to say, if we lo^ at the characters of men as they are, 
Schopenhaiier’s attempt tor vindicate for them the nature of ** single 
free acts,” which comprise in themselves the essence of moral liberty, 
and thus render each of us a morally responsible agent, is now shown 
to be in such oomplste oontiadlotion to facts, that it is hard to 
tmaginA the montid condition of a man who could hope, by such 
means, to place liberty on a rational bans. 

For, if there is anything which the scienoes dealing with man 
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make mere dear ihaa another, it is the fagt that the entire nature of 
the indiTidoal — ^mind, temperament, and idioqmonaj of oharaoter 
generally — ^is produced and absolutdy determined by antecedent and 
oomtemporary dxoometanoee. In the light of modem knowledge no 
poedhle hioulty of the miikd, unless ' it be a faculty of faitl^ whio& 
puts reason and knowledge on one side, can find any stage or moment 
in the individual life when the oharaoter of the individual oontaihed 
any trace of that moral liberty wbidi Schopenhauer denies to its 
separate rolitions and acts. For Kant and l^openhauiw equally, a 
man’s, diaraoter, nature, or essence, is a transcendental something, 
which enters the sphere of our cogxusanoe, full-grown and oomplete, 
and connects dtsdf, in its' completeness, with the uniformly actuig 
brain, and, through the brain, with the world of uniformly acting 
motives. Perhaps this theOiy is true ; but if it is true, it is a truth 
readied by religious faith only. Philosophy knows nothing of it ; 
physiology and science contradict' it. So £u as ordinary evidence 
of the strictest kind shows aioiything, if it is impossible to attribute 
liberty to a man’s volition ' and conduct, to attribute it to his 
character or his essence, and to consider this as a single “ free act,” is 
still more impossible. So far as evidence can diow anything, it 
shows us that the life of the individual, as an individual, begins with 
the ^coalescence of the ovum and tiie spermatoxDoh, which two 
elements are the first amongst the proximate determhiantB of its 
oharaoter, and have themselves been siniilarly determined by uLmilar 
determinants in the past. Thstead of a man’s character or essence 
being a transcendental something, which loses its essential liberiy 
when it connects itself with his physioal organism, and is bom into the 
world of motives, its development is dow and gradual. It begins to 
exist as a potentiality only in! oonsequenoe of a certain physioBl event, 
which took place ^thont' its oonourrenoe or consoionsnm; and its 
inseparable connection with physical processes, of which it is ^naUy 
unoonsdous, .continues until it sees the light in the f om of a helpless 
baby, from which time Sohopenhaunr admits that its faculty of free- 
will ceases. That is to say, ^hopenhauer’s psychology shorn that its 
faoully of free-wilb leaves it the v^ earliest moment at which 
physiology will allow us to itmoeive of it as possessing a yill at all. 
Sdbopenhauar was perfeotly rigbt ik oalling attention to the aoouzaqy 
with which his own doctrine and that of sSuit is expressed by Plato’s 
allegorioal story of the soutis ohoosing befdre birth their own bodies 
and oonditions. The fact that this aUegoxy illustrates Sohopenhanier^s 
meaning, diows us how utterly imoonneoM his meaning is with any 
event or process which ' mcderh knowledge or thought will allw 
us to imagine as taking place in ike world of reality.^ 

(1) A omioiu aommaotuj on one of fichopeiilienflr nbofo.qnoked ie nip- 

pliM ne bj the ceoent hMorv of hypnotlii. Schug^h^nier, in empluuUnf tiie feot 
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So &r as Hie question is oonoemed of belieTing in free-will, on any 
grounds supplied us by reason or evidenoe, it oannot be said that 
modem physiology and the other sdenoes oonnected wiHi it, make 
such a bdief theoretioally more impossible than it had already 
been made by pqrohology : but practioally, to an inoaloulable degree, 
they a&d iom to what pi^ohology tdls us. They take it up inde- 
pei^ently ; they utter it in a new language ; they present it to us in 
a tangible form; they seem to ^daoard the mind with posters, in 
which are diagrams illuBtrating its truth ; and they block up many 
of - the pai^, and narrow o^ers, through which the adyooates of 
freedom have attempted to escape into the transcendental sphere. 
This last observation applies especially to such . apologists as 
Schopenhauer. It is less applicable to Dr. Ward, and others in a 
similar position, because they avowedly ftiMTw the support of religious 
&ith, which all merely philosophio and rationalistio thinkers must 
reject. Begarded, however in the light of attempts to reconcile 
free-will in a scientifio, or even thinkable manner, with the demands 
of l<^o, and the demonstrated facts of science, Dr. Ward’s argument 
and^Schopenhauer’s are both equally worthless. 

“Dr. Ward and Schopenhauer are only two thinkers out of the 
many who have made this same attempt, but for practical purposes 
ihey may be taken as representative. Just as all thinkers who deal 
with free-will imder its theological aspect inevitably encounter the 
same difficulties, and seek and f^ to evade them in the same way, 
so do those who deal with it under its philosophio and scientific 
aipeot play what is, in all its essentials, the same foredoomed part 
also. For each of them there is the same difficulty to be solved. It 
is expressed by idl of them in almost the same words ; and instead of 
solving it, they all of them merely persuade themselves that they 
have done so by dressing it up in some new form of expression, so 
that it seems to have gone, when in reality it ia only disguised ; or 
by pushing it back into some dim region of thought, where it ceases 
to be apparent because nothing there can be seen clearly. 

Xn. — ^N atdbe, as Examined bt Science, shows no break in 
THE General Order of Things, such as the Persistence 
OF THE SOTJL AND FrBE-WILL INVOLVE. 

i; 

What we have seen, then, in this and the preceding artides, is as 

follows : We have seen that religion, in the sense whidi we are here 

• 

that a Miifle of monil liberty is gireii us by our oommon coBsoumnieM, says tiiat no 
one ever dxeaiiiB of oMaping fnnn his moral reqponsibility by laying the Uame due to 
bis sots on the motiTss that eansed him to perfcsrm them. But this is prsoisdy what is 
done hy oertsin persons^ who hare acted under hypnotio influence. Ihey exculpate 
their own will hy referenoe to another will behind it. Fhysiotogy is also giTing a new 
rigniflcance tot^anb-eonaoionsandeTentbenon-oonacionBasthebaaisof theoonsoums. 
I hope, on a future oooasum, to dueadate this fttint. 
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attaohing to the woid, implies two things — a certain doctrine of Gh)d, 
and a certain doctrine of man ; and that practically it is a doctrine 
of a relation between the two. On the one hand, we must postulate 
a consoLoas, benevolent, and ethical Q-ed; on the other, a soul 
which does not peridi with the perishing body, and a freedom whic^ 
enables thi| soul to choose between good and evil. If we take away 
either of these two constituent parts, religion becomes as impossible 
as it would if we took away 'j^th. eliminatibn of the soul is 

as fatal to it as the elimination of God. Accordingly, in considering 
the relation of reli^on to science, we here begin with taking the 
element of religion that is nearest to us, and open to our most direct 
observation — ^namely, man ; and we have asked how for sdenoe, or 
accurate positive knowledge, will sanction us in attributing to man 
those two particular oharaoteristios which religion imputes to him, as 
an essential condition of its esdstence — ^freedom or moral liberty and 
a hyper-physical soul. We have taken them separately, and have 
asked this question as to each — as to the soul first, and then as to 
moral liberty. Science, as interpreted by itself, affects to deny 
both. Beligion is attempting to .'ihow, on scientific grounds, that 
science is wrong and misinteiprets its own position ; and we have, 
with regard both to the soul and to moral Hberty, considered the 
arguments both of religion and science in detail. The result has 
been to show that, in so far as the apologists of religion take their 
stand on the same ground as their opponents, their attempts to 
defend the religious conception of man are hopeless ; and their fancied 
successes merely a. series of defeats. 

With regard to the doctrine of a hyper-physical soul, we have 
seen that the apologists of religion attack science, which is essentially 
a monistic system, at two points, attempting to show that, at these, 
the theory of monism is contradicted by observation. One of these 
points is the point at which matter first shows signs of life ; the other 
is the point at which man is differentiated from other living 
organisms. 

Starting with the first of these alleged breaches in the monistio 
continuity of thin^, we have seen that our contemporary religious 
apologists entirely misconceive the opinions of sdentifio thinkers on 
the question* of abiogenesis, imagining that many of them have 
declared abiogenesiB to be a proved impossibility, whereas what they 
really declare is that all the evidence from analogy le%ds us to assume 
that it is a fact, although it is no doubt true, that no experimentalist 
has as yet succeeded in producing it artificially, and no observer has 
as yet detected it taking place naturally. But we have seen some- 
thing more than this. We have seen that even if as to this point 
the religious apologists should be right, and an absolute breach diould 
be demonstiaM between inorganio matter and the primary forms of 

vox, LXXI. N.S. X ' 
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matter wliidi manifest signs of life, the religious apologists haye 
gained nothing' for the cause of religion. Instead of indioating for 
man any hyper-idiysioal soul, and exalting it as a mystery into higher 
spheres of existence, they would be merely identifying it with life in 
its lowOT and simpler stages, reducing the mystery of the soul to ihe 
mystefy of Ihe germ or cell, and assimilating the destiny of man to 
ih&t of the ephemeral insect. The only break in monistic continuity 
which religion has any interest in establiidiing, is not a break between 
living matter and lifeless but between a life that is spiritual and a 
life that is merely organic. • 

Such being ihe case, we turned to those further arguments by 
which the apologists of religion endeavour to show, by soientifio 
methods, that such a break exists; and we saw that these arguments 
divided themselves into two classes — one based on the unique differ- 
ence in kind between the facts of oonsciousneBS and the &ots of 
extended substances ; the other based on oertain differenoes between 
the faculties of man and those of all other animals. As to the first 
of these arguments we saw that, if it proved anything, it proved a 
^at deal more than those who use it desire to prove, and that 
instead of showing that man possessed a more spiritual essence 
the animal, it showed that a similar spiritual essence was the 
common property of both. As to the second argument, we saw, from 
the adu^sionB of the religious apologists themselves, that the attempt 
to vindimte for man any specLfio intellectual faculties — such os that 
of foTmmg universal concepts — ^whioh differ in kind, and not merely 
in varying degrees, from faculties exhibited by the higher order of 
animals, is an attempt shown to bo hopeless by any accurate study of 
facts ; and that if between the human and animal faculties any break 
really exists, it is a break which hides itself from our eyes more and 
more completely, the more completely and minutriy the facts in 
question are scrutinised by us. It may exist. If it does so, faith 
alone can infonn us of this truth. Science not only faffs to afford us 
the slightest evidence of it, but it is daffy strengthening the infer- 
ence that it is not a truth but a fancy. 

And with regard to man’s alleged moral liberty, in virtue of which, 
alone of ^ known phenomena, his will is a force undetermined by 
any principle of causation, we have seen that the powrinw ©f the 
religious apolog^ is the same. To establish the reahty of this 
unexampled^ p^nt, this causing but unoaused force, on 
^unds, is imi)088ible, and every fresh attempt to get rid of the 
d^culties invcdved in it is merely a fresh demonsttation that these 
difficulties are insupexahle. F^chology shows that a TwUftf in any 
such liberty is utterly inconsistent with tho facts of subjective 
experience, and physiology amplifies this demonstration, and trans- 
mutes it into an objective form. Religious moralists^ such as Dr. 
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Ward, and non-ieligioxiB moralists, smdi as Sohopenliaiier, try in Tak 
io place the doctrine of liberty on a reasonable and scientific fonndfr' 
tion. The utmost they succeed in doing is to disguise tbe diffi- 
culty, so that they do not recognise it themsdLves, or to elbow it into 
n shadowy comer. They none of them solve or even in the sifiallesl 
degree lessen it. • 

So far then as ma-'n is concerned the case stands thus. The 
religious doctrine of man, and the scientific doctrine, axe, when triec 
by a common scientifio standard, in absolute opposition. It is 
indeed, open to the religious apologist not only to insist that the life 
of man, like all, other life, may conceivably have an origin distind 
from the extended substance which is the basis of all othei 
phenomena, but also to inskt that the sequence of all phenomeni 
whatsoever — ^those of human and animal life included— are referabh 
to some absolute and transcendental cause behind them, whid 
arranged the phenomenal universe in such a way at the beginning 
that anything which has existed or taken place sinoe was included in 
the primordi^ constitution of its simple or its composite substance : 
and it is open to them, if they please to do so, to call this first cause 
Ood. But this line of argument is not really religious at all. It ie 
purely philosophic. That it does nothing to prove the existence of 
such a God as religion postulates will be shown hereafter. I hav< 
thus far been concerned only to show that it does nothing to suppori 
the two essential articles of the religious doctrine of man. Them 
articles ore, firstly that the life of each individual man, and secondly 
that the wUl of eadh individual man, k'an essence, thing, or force, oi 
an isolated and unique kind, which is only accidentally connectec 
with tlie phenomena through which we know it. Now the theory oi 
God, as a first cause of the universe, even if we grant it to b( 
necessary as an explanation of life, consciousness and volition, does 
nothing to remove man from the sphere of other phenomena. On 
the contra^ its only tendency is to exhibit him as an inseparable 
part of them, the individual life with the will and all that is 
comprised in it beings as much determined by external causes as arc 
the size and the position of a bubble which forms itself on the sea's 
surface, and doomed, like such a bubble, to break and never tc 
exist again. * The scientific monist regards the individual life 
as a bubble on the surface of a substance which has its prindples oi 
action in itself. The opponent of monism argues that this sub- 
.*5tance is like a clock, which will not go unless wound up from 
without ; and which, having been wound up once by God, is now 
In process of running down. TLot us suppose such to be tlie case : 
but how, in respect of the religious doctrine of man, does this sup- 
position help tlio religious apologist?^ It leaves untouched the broad 
and indisputable fact tliat whoever made, and whoever wound up the 
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imiversei the life of the individoal man, like all other individual^ 
lives, appears and disappears as the result of uniform oauses— causes- 
which, even it they are not identical with those inherent in non- 
living suhstance, have, ever since life began, been indissolubly 
associated with them. Man did not begin to exist till long after the 
first winding up was accomplished. He will have oeaBe4to exist long 
before the weights shall have run down. If we still adhere to the 
simile which represents the universe as a clock, man is presented to us- 
in thft guise of one of the wheels. What soienoe shows is that the 
human wheel, of whatever metal it may be composed, is cobtiolled, 
even in its minutest movements, by the rest of the wheels or 
machinery, of which it forms an inseparable part. What the religioua 
apologist has to prove is that this special wheel has some principle o£ 
motion in itself — ^that when the teeth of the wheel next it urge it to 
revolve in one direction, and at a given speed, it can revolve in another 
direction, and at a speed indefinitely different. It may be true that 
this wheel possesses these astonishing properties ; but we do nothing 
towards showing that it does so by showing that it would not have 
revolved at all if the clock to which it belongs had not been wound 
up by a clock-maker. 

However we argue in favour of a hyper-physical first cause, in 
order to account for the phenomena whose uniformity scieneo 
reveals to us, our arguments will exhibit man in his relation to such 
a cause merely as a helpless wheel crying out to the clock-winder — 
merely as the bubble on a wave crying out to the sea. This concep- 
tion of man — a perishing creature, whose will, fiJthough it determines 
his actions, is itself inexorably determined by causes outside itself, 
and who, if there he a God, can have no abiding and no moral con- 
nection with him — ^this is not the conception of man which religion 
demands. On the contrary, it is the conception against which 
religion protests; but if based on scientific grounds its protest is 
helpless and useless. 

Having seen how religion stands, as related to science, in respect 
of the essential elements of the reHgious doctrine of man, we will see 
in the next article how it stands related to science, in respect of the- 
rcligious, or of the moral, conception of God. We shall see that, if 
it meets science on really scientific grounds, it is quite as helpless in 
this latter case, as we have seen it to be in the former : and then I 
shall endeavopr to make it dear that this double failure does not 
show that religion has no grounds on which to defend itself, but 
merely that its present apologists are looking for them in the wrong 
place. 


W. n. Mai .1.0CK. 



THE NEW ANGLO-AMERICAN TREATY. 


It is a mafter for congratulation that the Senate of the United 
States were so prompt in ratifying, with only six dissentients, the 
new agreement known as the Pannoefote-Hay Treaty. It was not hy 
any means certain that they would do so, tor the ways of the United 
States Senate ore mysterious. The railway interests are belieYed 
to he opposed te any canal across the Isthmus, which may threaten 
to reduce the trams-continental railway traffic ; the ** flipping 
interests ” are said to regard with doubt a project that may interfere 
with the earning of long-distance bounties ; and the extreme Jingoes 
insist upon the right of the United States to fortify the canal. Still, 
the earnestness with whidi President Rooseyelt advocated the Treaty 
and the canal, and the general favour with which the measure was 
received in the country, ensured its ratification. The moment is 
opportune to review the agreement itself, the circumstances that have 
led up to it, and the results that may be expected from it. 

The Isthmian Canal, said Mr. Roosevelt in his first Presidential 
message to the fifty-seventh Congress, is emphatically a work which it 
is for the interest of the entire country to begin and complete as soon 
as possible. It is one of those great works which only a great nation 
can undertak^wit^ prospect of success, and which when done are not 
only the permanent assets of a nation’s material interests, but a 
standing monument of its constructive ability. ** I am glad,” he 
said, to be able to announce that our negotiations on the subject 
with Great Britain have been conducted on both sides in the spirit 
of friendliness, mutual goodwill, and respect, and have resulted in 
my being able to lay before the Senate a Treaty which, if ratified, 
will enable us to begin preparations for the canal at any time, and 
which guarantees to this nation every right it has ever aid^ed for in 
connection with the wuil. The old Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, so long 
recognised as inadequate to supply a base for the construction and 
maintenance of a necessarily American ship-canal, is abrogated. The 
new Treaty specifically provides that the United States alone shall 
do the building and assume the responsibility of the safeguarding 
of the canal, and regulate its neutral use by all nations on terms 
of equality, without guarantee or interference by any outside 
nation from any quarter. The Treaty will at once be l^d before 
the Senate, and, if approved, Congress can proceed to give effect 
to the advantages which it secures to us by providing for the 
building of the canal.” 
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Xt may be assamed that the Treaty would not ^have been so* 
strongly’ recommended to the S^iate bad not the report of the 
TafTiTnia.li Osual Ooxuniission been so deoisiye in tone. One would 
not to say how many Commissions of inq^nizy have been sent 
to the TafTimiia suioe' tTift first surrey by Odonel Childs in the 
fortieS) but this paitioular one was sent with the object of enab l i ng 
fb9 OoTemment either to definitiyely recommend to Congress the 
oonstraotion of a partioular line of canal^ or the abandonment of the- 
projeot altogether as a X'ederal enterprise. The 'W'alher Commission 
report that the most practicable and feasible route for a canal upder the 
control, management, and ownership of the United States, is that 
through Nioaragga. And they are of opinion that p canal by this 
route may be oonstruoted for 189,804,062 dollars. One mistrusts 
the precision of the figures, but the arithmetic of Isthmian Canal 
sohemes has always been eooeniiio. The Panama project would, it 
is estimated, cost 144,233,358 dollars, plus 109,141,000 dollars for 
concessions. The Nicaragua route is 183 miles, the Panama route 40 
miles, and the cost of working and maintaining the former is esti- 
mated at 1,350,000 dollars per annum more than the latter. But it 
is reported that the Nicaragua Canal can be made in four years’ less 
time than the Panama Canal, that the hygienic conditions are more 
favourable, and that the Nicaragua route is more advantageous to 
commerce. We will not stop to examine these statements just now. 
Suffice it that they are emphatic enough to induce the President to 
recommend the Nioaiagua project to Congress, and the Senate to ratify 
the Paunoefote-Hay lieaiy. 

Now, before we proceed to the consideiration of *the present agree- 
ment, let us put in evidence the first article of the old Treaty : — 

“BULWEB-CLAYTON TBEATY, 1850. 

“AbTIOIiB I. 

''The Qovernmeni of Great Britain and the United States hereby declare, that 
neither the one nor the other will eyer obtain, or maintain, for itself any 
exclusive control over the said Ship-Cuial ; agieeiug that neither will ever erect 
or maintain any fortifications commanding the same, on in the vicinity thereof ; 
or occupy, or fortify, or colonise, or assume ox exercise, any dominion over 
Nicaragua, Costa Bica, the Mosq[nito Coast, or any part of Central America ; nor 
will either mahe use of any protection whi^ either affords, or may afford, or any 
alliance which either has, or may have, to, or with, any State or people, for the 
purpose of erecting, or maintaining, any such fortifications, or of occupying, 
fortifying, ox colonising, Nicaiapia, Costa Bica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part 
of Cmitral Amexioa, or of assuming ot exercising dominion over the same. Nor 
will Great Britain or the United States, take advantage of any intimacy, or use 
ai^ alliance, connection or influence, that either may posseas with any State or 
Government through whose territory the aaid Canal may pass, for the purpose of 
acquiring, ox holding, directly or indirectly, fox the sabjecta or citizens of the 
one, any rights or advantages in regard to commerce or navigation through the 
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eitiieni of the other.*'^ 


The pceamble to fhe Tseafy jaai xatifled is pxaotioany hi p in tioBi 
Tsith that of 1900 : — ** The United States and His Hajestj Sjng 
Edward, being desbons to facilitate the oonstruction of ,a ship- 
oanal to oqpneot the Atlantio and the Paoifio by whateyer route may' 
be considered expedient, and to ihat end to remoye anyobjedtion 
which may arise out of the Olay ton-Bulwer Tieaiy to the construction 
of such a canal under the auspices of the United States, icithout tm- 


of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, have for that purpose appointed as 
plenipotentiarleB Mr. Hay, State Secretary, and Lord Pauncefote, 
Biitiidi Ambassador at Waithington, who have agreed to the following 
Articles.*’ 


The 1900 Oonyention consisted of two Articles, the first of which 
was as follows : — 


Article 1.(1900 Cokventiok). 

** It is a^ireed that the Canal may be constructed under the auspices of the 
Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost or by gift or loan 
of money to individuals or oorporations or throngh subscriptions to or purchase 
of stock or shares, and that, subject to the provisions of the present Convention, 
the said Government shall have and enjoy all the rights incident to such con- 
struction, 08 well as the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and 
management of the Canal.” 

Observe that while this modifies the conditions of Article 1. of the 
Bulwei'Olayton •Treaty, it does not abrogate the agreement as to 
fortification and colonisation. The rest of the 1900 Oonyention puts 
into practical form the “general principle” of neutralisation set 
forth in Article YIIT. of the 1850 Treaty, which ran as follows : — 

** BULWER-CLAYTON TREATY, 1850. 

“Article VIII. 

“ The Governments of Great Britain and the United States, having not only 
desired in entering into this Conventlou to accomplish a particular object, but 
also to establish a geftend principle, they hereby agree to extend their protection 
by treaty stipulaaons to any other practicable cornmnnications wither by 
canal or railway, across the Isthmus which connects North and South 
America, ami especially to the inter-oceonio commiinicatjons fdiould the 
same prove to be practicable, whether by canal or railway, which are now 
proposed to be establidied by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In 
granting, however, their protection to any such canal^or railways aa axe 
by .this Article specified, it is always understood by Great Britain and the 
United States that the parties contracting or owning the same shall impose no 
other ohaigea or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid Governments 
diall approve of as just and equitable ; and that the same canals or railways, 
being open to the subjects and oitixens of Great Britain and the United States on 
equal terms, shall also be open on like terms to the subjects and citisens of every 
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otli CT State which is willing to grant thereto auch protection as Great Britain and 
the United Statea engage to affard.** 

The Seoond Axtidle of the 1900 Oonventioii as sent to the Senate 
was in the following terms : — 

C “ Abticlb II. (1900 CJohvbstion). 

“ Q-) The flanal shall be free and open in time of war as in time*of peace to 
the Teaada of commerce and of war of all nations on terms of entire equality, so 
tTiftt there "bnll be no discrimination gainst any nation or its citizens or aubjects 
in leqpect of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise. 

“ (2.) The Canal shall neyer be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exerdsed nor any act of hostility be committed within it. 

** (8.) Vessela of war of a belligerent shall not revictual or tqke any stores in 
the Canal except so far as may be strictly necessary, and the transit of such 
vessels through the Canal shall be effected with the least possible delay in 
accordance with the regulations in force, and with^only such intromissions as may 
result from the Tt fttm mritifla of the service. Prizes riiall be in all respects subject 
to the same rules as vessels of war of the belligerents. 

** (4.) Xo belligerente shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, or 
warlike materials in the Canal, except in case of accidental liLndrance of the 
transit, and in such cases the transit shall he resumed with all possible despatch. 

“(5.) The provisions of this Article shall apply to waters adjacent to the 
Cand within three marine miles of either end. Yossels of war of a belligerent 
shall not remain in such waters longer than twenty-four hours at any one time, 
except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart ar soon as possible ; but a 
vessel of war of one belligerent sball not depart within twenty-four hours from 
the departure of a vessel of war of the other belligerent. 

‘*(6.) The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenancr, and operation of the Canal shall be deemed to be 
part thereof for the purposes of this Convention, and in time of wot as in time of 
peace shall enjoy complete immunity from attack or injury*by belligerents and 
from acts calculated to impair their usefulness as part of the Canal. 

** (7.) Xo fortifications shall be erected commanding the Canal or the waters 
adjacent. The United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such 
military police along the Canal as may be necessary to protect it against 
lawlessness and disorder.” 

In effect, this Article provided that the Nicaragua Canal should 
have the same international status as the Suez Canal, but that the 
United States should have both the exclusive management and the 
exclusive policing of the waterway. 

This was the Treaty which not all the influence of Mr. McKinley 
could induce the Senate of last Congress to ratify. One need not 
now recall the heated controversy in Assembly over what in this 
country was regarded as a reasonable and fair arrangement, involving 
a large oonoessicfii by Ghreat Britain graoefully made in a spirit of 
friendship and goodwill. The attitude of the Senate was, perhaps, 
not properly understood on this side, and too mudi prominence was 
given in the cabled reports of the debate to the “ high falutin’ ” of 
one or two spread-eagle Senators. Much was said in the heat of 
debate that most Americans condemned and that all Britons 
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^xdllinglj afford to forget. Towards the close of Deoemher, 1900, the 
OonTention was sent back from the Senate to the Presldeiit, ** with 
advice and oonsent to its ratification,” but with three amendments. In 
the first plaoe, the preamble to Article II. was made to ran thus : — 

'*The Higli Contracting Parties desiring to preserve and maintmin the 
* general principle * of neutralisation established in Article Ylll. of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Convention, v^ieh Convention u hereby eupereeded, adopt, as the basiifof 
such neutralisation, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the 
Convention between Great Britain and certain other Powers, signed at Constanti- 
nople, the 29th ^October, 1888, for the free navigation of the Suez Maritime 
Canal.” * 

The agreement between liord Pannoefote and Mr. Hay did not 
abrogate or supersede the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty. It merely modi- 
fied and amplified the conditions of Articles I. andVIII. of that Treaty. 
The second alteration made in the Convention by the Senate was to 
add to Section 5 of Article II. the following danse : — 

** It is agreed, however, that none of the immediately foregoing conditions and 
stipulations in Sections numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of this Article shall apply to 
measures which the United States may find it necessary to take for securing 
by its own forces the defence of the United States and the maintenance of public 
order.” 

The third alteration made by the Senate was to strike out alto- 
gether the short Third Artide of the 1900 Convention, which ran 

** Article III. (1900 Cokventioh). 

** The High Contracting Parties will immediately upon the exchange of the 
ratifications of this Convention bring it to the notice of the other Powers and 
invite them to adhere to it.” 

The injunction against fortifications on or adjacent to the canal 
was retained. 

It is believed that the action of the Senate of last Congress in thus 
re-casting the Convention in a form whidi the British Government 
could not accept, was a deep disappointment to President McKinley. 
He merely transmitted the amended Treaty with a mild expression 
of the hope that the amendments will he found acceptable to Her 
Majesty’s GovemmSht.” Secretary Hay did not put forward any 
arguments in support of the alterations. In relying, Ijord Lians- 
downe reminded Mr. Hay that at the time of his Message to Congress 
in 1898 the President had emphatically assured Lord Pauncefote that 
he had ** no intention whatever of ignofing the Clayton- Bulwer 
Convention, and that he would loyally observe Treaty stipulations,” 
though he desired by friendly negotiations to obtain such a modifica- 
tion of it as would, without affecting the ** general principle ” 
declared in it, enable the canal to be made by the United States for 
the benefit of the oommerce of tiie world. It was in these oiroum- 
stances, and notwithstanding the indisposition shown by the United 
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States in the case of the J oint High Commission presided over hy 
lioxd Herschell, to any oonoession at all in the Al a sk a n boun- 

daiy dispute, that Ijoid Salisbury consented to accept uncondi- 
tionally the agreement provisionaDy drawn up by Mr. Hay and 
Lord Paunoefote ‘‘as a signal proof of Her Majesty’s Government’s 
friendly disposition, and of their desire not to impede the execution 
of* a project declared to be of national importance to the people of 
the United States.” The Convention as altered by the Senate became 
a wholly different matter. 

As an international contract the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was of 
unquestionable validity, and a contract which, according to inter- 
national usage, cannot be abrogated or modified 'save with the 
consent of both parties to it. The Senate disregarded this usage in 
proposing to abrogate the Treaty without any attempt to ascertain 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government. Lord Lonsdowne pointed 
out in his despatch of Februaiy 22nd, 1901, that as Article I. of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty provided that neither x>arty should occupy, 
fortify, or colonise, or assume or exercise any dominion over, any 
part of Central America, and as there was no similar agreement 
expressed in the Convention, the abrogation of the Treaty would 
leave both Powers with entire freedom of action in Central America, 
except in the vicinity of the canal. The clause inserted by the 
Senate, reserving to the United States the right of taking ony 
measures which it may find necessary to secure by its own forces the 
defence of the United States, appeared to be a violation of the 
principle that the passage of the canal should be ^e and unimpeded 
in time of war as well as in time of peace. For these and other 
reasons, set forth with great moderation and at some length, Lord 
Lansdowne declared that His Majesty’s Government preferred the 
modified Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to the Pauncefote-Hay Convention 
as altered by the Senate — “ as matters stand at present.” 

What influences have swayed Lord Lansdowne, and what con- 
siderations have induced him to modify the attitude he assumed in 
February, 1901, will doubtless be revealed in due time. It is not 
difficult to imagine what they are, nor is it difficult to find justifica- 
tion for the change. It has long been evident to those who have 
considered the matter in all its bearings, that the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty would sooner or later become necessary to 
the preservation of cordial relations between the two countries. It 
has subserved its purpose and the time has come for a new arrange- 
ment. The real objection to the last Senate’s amendment of the 
1900 Convention was that it stepped jn arbitrarily between the two 
Executive Governments, and attempted to obtain by decree what 
could only be properly obtained by joint consent and common 
agreement. It was a fault in the method of procedure calculated to 
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give ofienoe, though no ofPenoe was intended. As happened, no 
offence was taken, and the xesouroes of diplomacy weire not eathausted. 
The new Treaty is expresdy designed not to supplement but to take 
the place of the Glay ton-Bulwer Treaty. 

It begins by abrogating that Treaty. The First Article dedaxes 
that the present supersedes the old one, and thus the way is cleared, 
beyond p(^bility of dispute, for the formulation of a whoU^pnew 
and distinct agreement. These are the conditions which the Senate 
have now approved ; — 

^*Pauvoefotb-Hay Treaty^ 1901. 

** I. — ^The High Contzactmg Parties agree that the present Treaty shall snpez- 
sede the Convention of April 19, 1850. 

“ II. — It is agreed that a Canal may be constmcted under the auspices of the 
United States Government, either dii^Uy at its own cost or by gift or loan of 
money to individuals or corporations, or through subscription to or purchase of 
stock or duires, and that, subject to the provisions of the present treaty, the said 
Government shall have and enjoy aU rights incident to sudi construction, as well 
as the exclusive right of providing regulations for the management of the Canal. 

*'III. — The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralisation of the 
Canal the following rules, substantially as embodied in the Convention of 
Constantinople, dated October 28th, 1888, for the free navigation of the Suez 
Canal, that is to say (1) that the Canal shall be free and open to vessels of com- 
merce and war of all nations observing these rules on the terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimiuationB against any such nation or its citizens 
or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise, such 
conditions and chaigea of traffic to be just and equitable. (Here follow five other 
rules for the regulation and use of the Canals.) 

** IV. — It is agreed that no change in the territoxial sovereignty or intemationBl 
relations of the cdtmtry or countries traversed by the Canal shall affect the 
general principle of neutralisation or the obligation of the High Contracting 
Parties. 

** V . — Eatifications most be exchanged within six months.*’ 

Now, if comparison be made with the text of tbe 1900 Convention 
above, it will be seen that the First Article of that Convention 
becomes, in practically identic terms, the Second Article of the new 
Convention. The Third Article of the 1901 agreement is an 
adaptation and e^nsion of the preamble to the Second Article of 
the 1900 agreement, before it was amended by the Senate, and it 
emhraoes the rules laid down in the various sections of that Actiole. 
The Fourth Article is new, and seems to have referenoe botii to a 
possible expansive form of Monroism and to sudi a Confederation of 
the South American States as Bolivar the liberator desixed, and as 
the present President of Yenezuela is said to favour. Lord Lans- 
downe appears now to have waived tiie Third Artidle of the 1900 
Convention, under which tHe BSgh Oontxaoting Parties were to invite 
the adherence of other Powers to the terms of the agreement, and to 
this feature we shall rete presently. In the Foreign Briations 
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Committee of the Senate, two adverse oritios took exception to the 
clause whidi authorises the United States to police the canal, on the 
‘ground that thlg limits the power of control, whidi it was declared 
ought to be abstdute. One Senator proposed the re-insertion of the 
tJause abided by the Senate last year to Section 5 of Article II., of 
the 1900 Convention, with reference to ** measuzea which the United 
States may find it necessary to take for seouimg by its own forces 
'the defence of the United States, and the maintenance of public 
order.” This proposal was rejected by the Committee, but the very 
fact that it was made serves to idiow the continued existence of 
discordant elements in the Senate. 

The Treaty is also being objected to by the extreme Jingoes, 
because it does not expressly declare the ri^ht of the United States to 
fortify the canal. This is not done, but the omission of Rule 7 of 
the Suez Convention, may, perhaps, be construed as involving the 
right in case of need. 

With regard to Article III., it may be ex{huned that in the Suez 
Canal Convention Article lY. guarantees lhat the maritime canal 
dudl remain open in time of war os a free passage, even to the ships of 
war of belligerents, and regulates the revictualling, transit, and 
detention of such vessels in the canaL Article Y. regulates the 
embarkation and disembarkation of troops, munitions or materials 
of war by belligerent Powers in time of war. Article YII. 
prohibits the Powers from keeping any vessel of war in the waters of 
the canal. Article YlU. imposes on the agents of the Signatory 
Powers in Egypt the duty of watching over the ^execution of the 
Treaty and of tahing measures to secure the free passage of the 
canal. 

Of course, there is this material difference between the two canals 
— 'that whereas the Suez Canal is built through a territory the 
sovereign of which is a party to the Convention, the Nicaragua 
Oanal will be built through territory belonging to a State which is 
not a party to the Convention, and over whose sovereign rights neither 
contracting party has any power of disposition. 

To return now to the objection, already alluded to, mode by Lord 
Lansdowne to the deletion by the last Senate of the clause in the 1900 
Convention, stipulating for invitation to other Powers Jto adhere to 
ihe agreement. Without that adherence, Lord Lansdowne argued, 
neutrality of the canal wotild depend upon the guarantee of the two 
oontiaoting parties. They are snrely both quite good for all their 
engagements. But Lord Lansdowne went on to urge, that if TTin 
Majesfy’is Gfovemment agreed to such ^ an arrangement, it would 
follow that ** while the United States would have a treaty-right to 
interfere with the canal in time of war, or apprehended war, and 
'while other Powem could with a clear conscience disregard any of tho 
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Testriotions imposed by the Gonyention, Great Britain alone, in qdte 
of her enormous possessions on ibe American Continent, in spite of 
the extent of her Australasian Colonies, and her interest in the East, 
would be absolutriy precluded from resorting to any such action, or 
from talcing measures to secure her interests in and near the oanal.’^ 
Since ijiis objection was formulated to the Senate’s alteration of 
the Convention, Lord Lonsdowne must have modified his views. *But 
was there ever any good ground for the objection as stated P Liet us* 
oonsider for a moment the position of the canal in the event of war. 
TherO will be no difficulty in time of peace, exc^t in accommodating 
the waterway to the needs of those who may use it, without exciting 
international* jealousies by suggestion or suspicion of preferential 
treatment. It is possible to exaggerate the advantages to trade — and 
especially to British trade — which the canal will offer, but once it is- 
constructed it will certainly be used to some extent by the ships of idl 
nations. It may be under exclusive American ownerriiip and control, 
but it has been expresriy stated as intended to be ** for the use of all 
well-disposed peoples.” Now, well-disposed peoples are supposed to 
be always at peace, and regulations for times of peace have no effect 
in times of war. In the event of war the canal will be actually 
controlled not by the police along its banks but by the ships of any 
Power that can secure and retain the command of the sea-approaohes 
to it. The free use of the canal in time of war will depend, for us, 
not on the Treaty but on our ability to open it from both seas for 
ourselves, and to close it for others. Neither joint ownership nor 
joint control with the United States would affect our position — 
especially in a war with the United States. No amount of inter- 
national agreement for the neutralisation of the line of artificial 
waterway will neutralise the ocean routes to it. This is a conrideration 
which ought to soothe those who are diqK>sed to regret the abrogation 
of a Treaty which for fifty years has affected Anglo-American rela- 
tions in Central America, at first and on the whole with benefit, but 
often and latterly with disadvantage to both countries. The dayton- 
Bulwer Treaty would only permit of the oonstmotion of a canal, 
which both oountfies presumably want, on conditions which have no> 
longer any real valne. Disappointment has been expressed in some 
quarters that Great Britain is obtaining no apparent advantage — ^is 
making a large oonoeasion without any quid pro quo. But in giving 
up tho dayton-Bulwer Treaty we are losing nothmg of any value, 
and we are gaining what may be of great value — a new oommerdal 
highway. We also seoure what is surely worth a large oonoession — the 
preservation of oordial andjdndly relations between the two nations. 
The United States have a perfect right to the polioe, as well as the 
commercial, management of the canal they projK)8e to build across 
Nicaragua. ^ And we have a perfect right, in event of war with a 
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naval Fovrer, to prevent our enemy from getting near the canal — if we 
can. If we oaimot^ a joint ahare in management of a neutral 
waterway wotild not help us. Therefore, one need not entertain the 
appr^endonB expreBsed hy Lord Lansdowne in his comments on the 
Senate’»mutilation of the &st Faunoefote-Hay Convention. 

'^thont going hack on the oontroversieB preceding andr following 
the oonoLudon of the Olayton-Bulwer Treaty — the histoiy of whidi 
the present writer has given elsewhere^ — it is pertinent now to recall 
the part taken in it by the late Mr. J. Q. Blaine, when he came into 
office as President Garfield’s Secretary of State. De Lesseps had 
begun to work at his Panama scheme in 1879, and soon afterwards 
he proposed that the Powers of Europe diould combine in an inter- 
national guarantee of the neutrality of the canaL Preeident Hayes 
had in a Message to Congress declared that the policy of the American 
Government was for a canal under exclusive American control, and 
Americans generally favoured the Nicaragua route, though they did 
not oppose the Panama route. What Secretary Blaine did uus to 
send a despatch to all the United States Ministers in Europe, formu- 
lating and elaborating the policy indicated in President Hayes* 
Message. According to Mr. Blaine, the United States Government 
recognised th» necessity of a guarantee for tJie neutrality of the Panama 
Canal, but maintained that the necessary guarantee already existed 
under a treaty between the United States and the Bepublio of Grenada. 
** That guarantee,*’ wrote Mr. Blaine, ** does not require re-enforce- 
ment, or aocession, or assent from any other Power,” and any attempt 
to supplement the guarantee of the United States “%oald necessarily 
be regarded by this Gk)veinment as an uncalled-for intrusion into a 
field where the local and general interests of the United States of 
America must be oonsidexed before those of any other Power, save 
those of the United States of Colombia.” Thus spoke the rabid 
Monroeist, whose Pan-Americanism led him into many mistakes 
dumg his chequered political career. Secretory Blaine disavowed all 
desire to interfere with the commercial management and administra- 
tion of the oanal, but insisted that the United Stajes must have the 
politiGal control. He pointedly declared that “ the passage of armed 
vessels of a hostile nation through the canal of Panama would bo 
no m<^ admissible than would be the passage of the arm*ed forces of 
a hostile nation over the railway lines.” And one of his periods was 
poatively minatory : “ The United States of America will insist upon 
their right to take all needful precautions against the possibility of 
^e Isthmus tranrit being in any event used offensively against thoii 
interest upon the land and upon the sea ,’* and « any attempt to super- 
sede that guarantee by an agreement between European Powers which 

(1) TheJO^y 0 / ike SulKer-Claiflon By Benjamin Toylop. The ITmetecHth 

Centnnj^ March, 1900. 
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mainiain YBst axmies and patrol fhe was ‘with immense fleets, and 
whose interest in the oanal and its operations oan never be so vital 
and sapieme as ouxs, would partake of the nature of an allmnoe 
against the United States.*’ Whilst l£r. Blaine said his Okvemnient 
would view such an agreement ^with the gravest oonoer^/* he 
altogether ^pioxed the joint agreement in existence between his 
country and Qreat Britain. ThB Oontmenta} Powers did not fed. 
sufficient interest in the subjeot, or did not hdieve suffidently in the 
completion of the oanal, to reply in any definite form to Mr. Blaine’s 
spread-eagle dei^atdi. And as soon after it was sent President Qazfield 
was assassinated, the subject sank into the background again. But 
in November, 1881, Liord Qranville replied to Mr. Blaine, approving 
generally of his opposition to an international guarantee, and calmly 
observing that the position of Cheat Britain in the matter — 
“irrespective of the magnitude of its commercial relations” — ^was 
already fully determined by the engagements entered into by her 
and the United States in the Gcmvention commonly known as 
the dayton-Bulwer Treaty.” He added that “Her Majesty’s 
Government rely with oonfidenoe upon the ohservanoe of all the 
engagements of that Treaty.” This drew from Mr. Blaine a lengthy 
argumentative despatch on the subject of the Treaty, hut nothing 
further come of it at the time. 

The comjiarative simplidty which ohaiaoteiises the terms of iSoB 
new Hay-Paunoefote (kmal Tseaify oontrasts ranarkably with the 
controversiee which have raged between the two countries over fhe 
superseded GUyto^-Bulwer Treaty. One interesting feature of the 
present situation, for Amerioans, is that the terms now obtained by 
their Government are to a large extent those olaimed by Mr. Blaine in 
1881. Mr. Blaine’s contentions were that it was the fixed purpose of 
the United States to regard the question strictly and solely as an 
- American one, to be dealt with and decided ly the American Govern- 
ment, and that the oonditiona under which the dayton-Bulwer 
Treaty was signed were temporary and could never be reproduced. 
When it was concluded the United States had no possession of 
any sort in CentritL America, whilst Great Britain posseased the 
settlement of British Honduras cmd the adjacent islands, hesides 
exercising a Protectorate over the Indians of the Mosquito Ooast ; hut 
subsequently the commercial interests of the United States in these 
regions beoame much enlarged, Ihough American TOliticianB have 
usually underrated the extent of British interests in tne question. 

In providiug for neutralisation the Hay-Paunoefote Treaty, how- 
ever, really carries out the p^dple of the Clayton-Bulwer l^aty. 
It was this principle which caused American statesmen of the past 
generation to support that Treaty — ^men such as Clay, Webster, 
Maroy, Gass, and Seward— men who would not have endorsed 
the Treaty hatithey seen in it anything inconsistent with the Monroe 
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Doctrine. Mr. Cass, for instanoe, declared in the Senate, in 1856, 
that one motiye for adopting thin treaty was that ** if carried out 
in faith it would peaceably do the work of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and free an important part of our continent from European 
interference.” On another occasion, when expressing regret that 
Congress would not embody the Monroe Doctrine in a final resolution, 
he said that, for himself, if he could not get the Monroe Doctrine, 
ho would get the next best thing to it — oonyentional arrangements 
for ** the exclusion of European influence from this hemisphere, step 
by step, if necessary, and in seeking to effect this object *there are 
peculiar reasons which render it highly desirable to free all Central 
America from impending transatlantio intrigue.” According to the 
▼iewB of American statesmen of this type, neutralisation, either 
under the Clayton-Bulwer or the Hay-Paunoefote Treaty, would be 
an international agreement to observe the Monroe Doctrine in that 
part of America. The opponents of neutralisation, on the other 
hand, ma intain that it is improper that any European Power should 
wter into any agreement with the United States in regard to an 
Jb^us oanal. As it was put lately by Mr. J. G. Whiteley, Vice- 
President of the International Congress of Diplomatic History, “ it 
would seem to them heroic for the American Government to stand at 
the canal, sword in hand, and defy the nations of the earth to attack 
it” But, just as Wadiington’s doctrine was tiiat America diould bo 
i^tral in the affa^ of Europe, so was Monroe's doctrine that Europe 
Aould be noutrri in the affairs of America. These ore the terms of 
it, M contained in President Monroe's seventh Message to Congress 


"The Moxrob Doctrine. 

. !‘^* “d to the amicable relatione exiating 

^hrera the UmM Statea and thon Powert, to declare that we ahonid conaider 
any a^mpt ra their part to extend their eyatem to any portion of thie 
henuapheie ae ^ngeiom to our peace and aafety. With the exiating coloniea or 
•ie^denmn of My Eiropean Power we hare not interfered, and ahaU not 
GovemmenU who have declared their independence and 
^^ed It, and wh.« independence we have, on great oomndemUon. and on 
just prmapleB, a^iiowledgcd, we could not view afiy interposition for the 
pttip^ of oppreeamg them, or controlling in any other manner their deatiny bv 


n WM a distorted reading of tliis deolaiation tiiat Mr. deve- 
tam preapitafed himself into the dispute between Great 'Ri-.**.;.. 
Md Venm^ ^ a mere question of boundaiy. It was by a die- 
tortod rwdmg of it, also, that the opponent) of neutialiaatiun per- 
suaded tte last Senate to mutilate beyond recognition, or, at aU 
erai^ beyond aooeptsnoe, the ConTentian of 1900. Senator Lodge 
of Masswdiusetts, was one of the stoutest obstmotors of that ConTm- 
tion, just as bo was, in 1895, one of (be loudest pnfcloimers of the 
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inviolability of the Monroe Doctrine in the case of the Anglo* 
Venezuela dispute. The United States, he said then, must either 
maintain the Monroe Doctrine and treat its infringement as an act of 
hostility, or abandon it. And at the same time he declared that the 
people of the United States were resolved that the Nicaragua €anal 
f^liall be builtaund absolutely controlled by the United States. No^ 
times are so changed, by the simple substitution of one treaty for 
another, though still preserving the principle of neutralisation, 
that Senator Lodge, who obstructed the Convention of 1900, took, the 
other day, the Convention of 1901 from the Committee on Foreign 
llelatLons to the Senate, and so engineered the measure as to secure 
its ratification. 

In a former number of this Beview,^ the present writer expressed 
tlie conviction that the commercial value of any canal across the 
American Isthmus has been generally exaggerated. It will, no 
doubts be of much benefit to both hemispheres, but it will not be an 
opo(di-maker in maritime commerce as was the Sues Canal. The 
people of the United States are, after all, of all the world the 
most directly concerned in the potential xesnltB of such a waterway. 
They have been too busy hitherto in railway-making and in otlm 
industries to have time for the moderate profits of s^fiping. But 
there is not much more railway booming to be done, and industrial 
enterprises have been developed to the point of repletion. A long 
period of prosperity has left the country with a large surplus of 
nocumulated profits seeking new investments and ready to aooept 
less highly-paying •investments than aforetime attracted American 
capitalists. For this capital a new outlet is required in riiip- 
owning and shipbuilding, and I expressed the belief that the 
Nioaiagua Canal is more necessary for the new expansive policy of 
lire Republic than for its trade. It is, in short, more of a political 
than a commercial necessity. By severing the two oontinents the 
canal will draw them more closely together. South America is, at 
present, better known to Europe than it is to North America, as 
most of the capital, and nearly all of the enterprise, employed in 
developing the resources of the Southern Continent, is of European 
origin. ** Between the Teutonic Republio of tlie North and the 
Latin Republics of the South, the interoouxse is by no means so 
close and extensive as onthusiastio Monroists. would like the world to 
assume. In all South America the population is net more than 
three-fourths of that of the United States alone, but its area is nearly 
400,000 square miles larger. Although the greater portion of it is 
within the tropical zone, it is a continent of many climates, and 
has a profusion of natural wealth, including the products of every 
olher oontinent of the world. Tet is its oommeroe as yet small 
compared with North America and Europe.”^ By the canal it is 
(1) Tk0 Maritimi JBxpmnoH nf Tub FoBxmQBZ&T Bbvisb', July, 1901. 
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hoped to change all that — if, by subsidies, the United States can 
resuscitate her merchant nayy. And the canal is to be built if 
OongresB authorises, as it is sure to do, the appropriation of the 
180,000,000 dollars asked for the purpose. It will not be completed 
for thsit sum, but that is a detail. 

{t has been wdl remarked in this Eeview by Mr. Sydq^ey Brooks,' 
thet the IConroe Dbcttine is less a policy than a religion, and less 
a religion than a superstition. And it is a superstition mainly, no- 
doubt, owing to the lack among Americans of instruction in hi^h 
politioB. But it is a uniyersal superstition which dominates the 
national policy of a generation which does not stop to consider the 
conditions nnder which the Doctrine was enunciated^ or the effect it 
may have upon the sister Bepublios of South America. It is, indeed, 
singular how little the South American States reckon in the North 
American view of iatemational politics and of American policy. It 
may be that the North Amerioan politician, if he thinks about tho 
matter at all, believes that the United States are rendering a good 
service to mankind by preventing the return of any part of South 
America to Monarchism. But are they doiog so ? Is thoro any- 
thing in the Monroe Doctrine to prevent any one of the Americau 
States from proclaimiog a monarch or adopting an emperor of their 
own race ? It was not on account of tho Monroe Doctrine that 11 lo 
Empire of Maximilian collapsed in Mexico, or that of Dom Pedio 
came to an end in Brazil. A South Americau Dictator is often 
os absolute an autocrat as ever sat upon a throne. In Secretary 
Oluey’s famous Yenezuola despatch it was expressly stated that tho 
Monroe Doctrine does not justify the United States in attempting to 
prevent the people of any American State from altering the form of 
government to their own will and pleasure. But, as Mr. Brooks 
says, Whether by accident or design, or as the result of the steady 
ousting of the Mestizo adventurers from authorit}'’ by the foreign 
settlers, the United States seems destined to be faced with these 
alternatives : to fight and keep South America as it is ; to * Egy ptist* 
the great continent on her southern borders ; or to submit to seeing it 
parcelled out among the nations of Eurox>e/* * 

There is no doubt what the choice will be, and the consideration 
forced upon us is — Will the choice be compelled by the construction 
of a Federal canal across the Isthmus? May not Washington’s 
warning against entangling alliances be construed into a justification 
lor annexing the whole Isthmus to the Federal Union, even as Puerto 
Eico and the Philippines liave been annexed ? It is impossible to 
define the limits of tho new principle of Imperialism, with the nation 
saturated through and through with belief in tho righteousness and 
justice and necessity of a new reading of Monroism. 

Benjamin Taylor. 

(1) Tub FoBnaOBXLT Betzbw, December, 1901. 



THE COST OF THE WAB. 

The British poUio is loiifg^SEfleriiig/atd m&Y' 

things at the hands of its ralers, mtmimpai^ ecntesiastio^^ or political^ 
hut even the Britirii piiblio will turn in time. For znanj months 
now the question why 250^000 men oanaot oatoh 20,000, or 10,000 
(aooording to offidal estimates), has been inarearingly on men’s lips, 
while the offioiaL exonses for failure are wearing very thin. Hore 
clowly (for the average oitizen’s strong point does not lie in the 
understanding of national finance), but not less surely, men am 
beginning to ask why it costs so much^ A few go further and begin 
to wonder whether there is not some relation between the enonnous- 
cost and the steady failure of our army in South Africa. For thero 
is no surer sign of incompetenoe than waste. Extravagance means 
unorganised expenditure, and implies disorder, and with disorder for 
ally even valour and determination must struggle in vain. In this 
article 1 purpose to analyse, as far as may be, the war expenditure. 

In the first place I will set out what the total amount is according 
to the latest official figures, and in so doing will give in their order 
the successive demands of money — final demand was the usual 
description— made by the unintelligent anticipations of a Government 
whose optimism seems to gather fresh strength with each reverse of 
fortune. The Ministerial utterances accompanying these demands, 
which I quote from Ilansard, are a liberal education in the arts of 
political ineffectiveness. 

First Demand, 20tu Octoher, 1899, for £10,000,000. 

At this time the Government seriously proposed to subdue the two 
Dutch Bepublics w^th some 50,000 men, operating for four months, 
at a cost of ten millions sterling. The Secretary of State for War, 

Mr. Wyndham, said : 

• 

At the beginning of hostilities, the scope and duration of which no man can 
confidently predict, it is at les at prudent te put superior limit to the moigia 
from which you may he called upon to draw men from time tostime. . . • The 
sums necessary for mobilising the held force of 47,000 men, for transfezxing it 
6,000 miles over sea, for equipping it and for maintaining it for four months in * 
land destitute of surplus supplies, ^re included in the third division of the White - 
Paper, and, the. co8ttte^o;wn as jp^000,000.'* 

The othe^two diristons of the White Paper gave £2,000,000 as the 
cost and maintenance of the reinforcements sent prior to the outbreak. 

yST 
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of hoBtilitieB. It diodd be fortlier noted that fhe official 6^^ 
proTiaion % and ^ lor oonturaoiu eihaigea to Slat 

{l);te the additions to tbe Natal gaxxiaon, (2) for the 
xeinloiii^seiiif^ and the Meditecianeoa— 12,6^ men, and 

(3) for^ilie ffiddfom of 47,000. 

On tbe 23rd Ootober, in Committee of Ways and^Means, Sir 
Mifh ae l HudoB-Beadi gave his adhesion to Hr. Wyndham’s veiy 
aangnine estimate, saying : — 

** Of oooiaa it is poKible tiiat these estlmatee may be exceeded ; no o]|e can be 
certain of accnrately foreseeing the total cost of such a war as that in which we 
are now engaged. Bnt they have been, I am sure, framed witb the utmost possible 
accara^ and care . . . and I see no reason whatever to antidpate that the 
oompaign may not be brought to a sacceasfol tarmination well within the period 
to which the eetimates have lefened.** 

The &lsifioation of this ** aoemrate and oazefol ” estimate was pain- 
fully early in the history of the war. 


Second Demand, 12tii February, 1900, for £13,000,000. 

Total to Date, £23,000,000. 

In introdudng iliifl supplementary estimate Mr. Wyndham and his 
colleagues were still under the sobering influences of the early British 
reverses, consequently there was on this occasion instead of prophecy, 
apology, and in particular a very lame attempt by the Secretary for 
War to defend the Chancellor of the Exchequer from a « most 
prodigious indictment,” to wit, that he, the Chanoellbr, “ laboured last 
October under the delusion that this war could be successfully 
concluded for the sum of £10,000,000.” “I wish to protect my 
right honourable friend,” continued Mr. Wyndham, "from any 
fiimilap misapprehension with regard to this supplement^ estimate.” 
Of course there had been no ^'misapprdiension” astothe Chancellor’s 
meaning on October 20th, as a reference to his words quoted above 
will show. 


Third Demand, 5th March, 1900, for £37,797,000. Total 
Demands to Date, £60,797,000. 

This was the sum tabled in the Army Estimates of 1900-1, and 
^uB referred tfl in his Budget speech by the Chanoellop of the 
Exchequer. 

’“Aappily, to »ak Parliament for 
further jwyisi^ bat I thn^ we m fiurly justified in the hope and expeetation 
that the estimate wl^ we have placed on the table will be suffident t^duot 
this war te a saccessfol tennination." wjiuuon 
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This estbiittfee ms feuned on the ajMomption 
oyer — fisMlioinj 

oUiged is Jiiify, M PaidiaaWt te 

pro?i8io&9 tod this is Ifow 

FouA^h Demand, 27tk July, 1900, foe £8,500,000. • 

Total Demands to Date, £69,997,000. 

On 27 tli of July Mr. Wyndliam made an eztraordmazy oon- 
ttibution to the eoonomks of 'war expeindituze, attempting to draw 
many and finoL distinctions between expenditure directly and that 
indirectly due to the war. He was also at great pains to point out 
that this latest Gbyemment estimate of the cost of the war was not 
BO much due to previous ** misoaloulation of that cost as to a 
“ shortcoming’’ — ^whatever that may mean — and that for the rest it 
was chiefly made up of terminal charges,” money to bring the troops 
home and give them gratuities at the end of the war. Here is what 
he said : 

« This estimate has been framed to meet all the charges that will come in 
course of payment until the end of February, 1901. . . . We are asking for 
sea transport to bring back 135,000 men. . . . Then the other factor in the 

terminal charges consists of the gratuiti^ These have beoi calculated npon a basis 
of £5 as the unit. . . . There is also provision made which will enable us to 

give a suit of plain clothes to every Beservist on his return, and further 
provision is made for the issue of a medal and other minor matters . . . 1 do 

not think tliat any Jorge sum in addition will have to be asked for when 
Parliament meets.” 

Incidentally it may be noted that sinoe all these elaborate pzepara« 
tiouB were made for winding up the buBmess of the war, some 10,000 
British troops have been killed or have died in South Africa, and 
nearly £100,000,000 has been spent. It is notorious that about two 
months after this provision of terminal charges the Government, with 
Ijord Boberts’s assistance, declared the war over, and appealed to the 
country. Upon that statement they were returned to power, and 
imme^ately proceeded to prove its falsity by meeting Parliament 
with a supplementary estimate ** so large ” as to afford Mr. Bxodrick 
“ a certain measure of disquietude.” 

Fifth Demand, 11th December, 1900, for £15,500,000. 
Total Demands to Datb, £84,797,000. 

This was the first oooasioir upon which Mr. Brodrick was called 

upon to address the House of Commons as Minister for War ; he was, 

therefore, not unnaturally, in a chastened mood. As Sir William 

Haroourt obserred : ** This is the first time we have really had made 
■ • 
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itoTis an fi4:mjMPij only of fJie eirorB of the 

past hot of the pKOapeoiU^ the futnie.” However, no member of 
the present er past Goyemment has ever yet diown himself capable of 
lodking onpleasant facts squarely in the face — sonm qualifying 
optimism dotbes their narration of what, to ordinaxy minds, axe foots 
of elemental ill-omen. Hven then Mr. Brodridk could not abstain 
-from the near approach of the end of the war. 

** VTe believe we are xeacliiiig the ftliwm-* (he said). Before the House meets 
‘in Fehriiaiy I trust we may be able at all events to give much more satisfactory 
assurances than we are in a position to make now. . . . We are not driiling, 
we are not deceiving ourselves,** 

— ^but one month before they had deceived the country ! — 

** either as to the magnitude of the demands which we are compelled to make, or 
•as to the necessity, as far as possible, of bringing them to a close. . . . Onr 

credit as Ministers is concerned ... in bringiug the war to an early 
conclusion.*' 

Surely they had brought it not merely to an early, but to a prema- 
ture, conclusion some weeks previously ! But let that pass. 

Sixth Demand, 28th Februakv, 1901, for £3,000,000. 

Total Demands to Date, £87,797,000. 

This sum was for further expenditure on remounts (£2,000,000), 
as shown by an instructive debate on 8th March, and on Vote 7, 
provisions, forage, &o., £1,000,000. 


Seventh Demanj), 8th March, 1901, for £56,070,000. 

Total Deblands to Date, £143,867,000. 

Upon this occasion Mr. Brodrick made but slight reference to the 
War ^Estimates, and did not projiose to prophesy as to the duration of 
the war. ^ 

All 1 would say is that what we have taken as the cost of tho W'ar is what we 
regard as being the full sum that we are likely to have to ask from the House of 
Commons. In taking so large a figure it is an earnest of onr intention to pursue 
the war at all costs to a conclxision.** 

In his explanatory Memorandum issued as a parliamentary paper, 
Mr. Brodrick was, however, unable to refrain from exercLung the 
fatal gift of prophecy. In this he sa^d : 

“ The provision under this head (t.«. War Services) is based on the assumption 
that for the first four months of the new financial year, the fiold force in South 
Africa will be maintained at full strength, and that a gradual diminution will 
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^foSbnqpaikiiy ttke piMe. Ftofiiiq^ It 'iiuid* £» ^Os^ WOtapm Eoiie vof Hw 
itooga, and tike grai&itiM peyelU <le^ ae jyr 

^gratuity.” .■ : ^ 

There, for ihe moment, ttie matter rests. Bvetylxidy knows Eoer 
that this last estimate of diininiahing preasoze alter the en^of July 
has been sf ridioolonsly false as those that went before : and that it 
is no longer a question of whether the Goremment must make another 
demand for money before the dose of the oarrent financial year, but 
of when and of how much. In the aboTe statements of the Tarious 
demadds I hare only giyen the sums asked and voted for the army 
services connected with the South African war. In setting out below 
the total cost Incurred or sanctioned to date, other matters such as 
interest and the cost of raising loans and the administration of the 

annexed” territories have natondly been induded, as also the 
actual sum spent in 1900-1 as distinguished from the estimates. 

The latest official statement of the cost of the war was issued by 
the Treasury in If ay, 1901, and shows a total expenditure, including 
the Budget estimate for 1901-2 of £147,657,000. As a matter of 
fact this statement was even then inaccurate, as it left out of account 
the cost of issue of most of the loans raised to meet the war expendi- 
ture. This is dearly an error in aocountantcy. This cost of issuing 
Treasury Bills, which do not bear interest in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, is duly shown on the expenditure ride; and on the 
receipts side the full amount of Bills so issued, representing accurately 
the indebtedness incurred, is shown. But in the case of the Exchequer 
Bonds issued in JL900, of the Khaki Loan, and of the Consols issue of 
1901, the heavy discounts at which they were issued are not brought 
to account. Only the net receipts of the various loans are given, 
which is, of course, mideoding ; as it is not £29,519,000, the net 
produce of the Khaki Loan, which the country owes the subscribers, 
but £30,000,000. In the aggregate these discounts constitute a 
serious addition to the cost of the war, as under : — 


Khaki Loan, amount iBSued 

Net produce . 

• • 

. ^30, 000, 000 
. 29,319,000 


Discount . • 


.... 

£481,000 

Exchequer Bonds, amount issued 
Net produce .... 

• • 

• • 

. ^4,000,000 

23,423,000 


Discount 

• • 

• 

577,000 

Consols, amount issued 

Produce at 94^ .... 

• • 

• a 

. £60,000,000 

. 56,700,000 


Discount 

• • 

• • • ■ 

3,300,000 

Total discounts » • 


• • a 

£4,358,000 

• 
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So far this sunii wbioih has nothing to do with the annual interest 
payable, and whi<di is obTiously a heavy and increasing — ^for our 
credit in the loan market falls with each fresh borrowing — ^item of 
e:q9enditiire due to the war, has not figured in any official estimat e 
of its cost The discount of £ 481,000 for the IQiaki Loan includes 
£ 31,000 on account of expenses of flotation, cash discounts for 
antioipatoTy payments of instalments, &o. With regard to the 
sixty million issue of Consols a similar allowance for minor expenses 
would amount to £ 62 , 000 . This should perhaps be added, as the 
£ 1 , 250,000 estimated for interest on the £ 60 , 000,000 is only 
£ 12,500 in excess of the amount actually falling due before the Slst 
March next, but in order to keep as dosely as possible to official 
figures 1 will leave it out, In round numbers then, we may say that 
up to the present £ 4 , 400,000 of war expenditure has been incurred 
for the flotation of loans apart from ail charges of interest. This 
sum which Las been improperly ignored in all official estimates of the 
cost of the war must be inoladed. 

Again, since the last official estimate of the total oost, falla to bo 
added the huge supplementazy estimate of £ 6 , 500,000 voted on 
August 6 last to defray the charge, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the Slst day of March, 1902 , for 
a grant in aid of the Bevenues of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Biver Odony.” We have the authority of Mr. Chamberlain, as also 
the plain dictation of common sense, to consider it a part of the 
expense of the war.” There is also the grant of £100,000 to Lord 
Boberts. We can now make out a table showing Qxe cost of the war 
according to passed oooounts and the latest official estimates. 


Cost of the Wax. 

In 1899-1900— 

Supply Grants 

Interest 

In 1900-1901— 

Supply Grants 

Interest, &c. 

Discounts on issues of Loans ... 

lu 1901-1902 (Estimate)— 

Supply Grants (Budget) .... 

n » (Supplementary Estimate) 
Interest . . . • . 

Discount oif Consols .... 


£22,790.000 

217,000 


£63,737,000 

1.383.000 

1.558.000 


£56,070,000* 

6,600,000 

3.250.000 

3.300.000 


£23.007,00(» 


66,178,000 


69,220,000 


£158,405,000 


In order, however, to arrive at an approximate estimate of the cost 
of the war up to the fllst of Mardi next, auonsiderable sum must bo 
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added for tbe further Bupplemeniazy eBldmate which it is well-known 
will be presented as soon as Parliament meets. Aooording to a Parlia- 
mentary reply given by Lord Stanly (Einan<nal Seoretaxy to the War 
OiHoe) on August 1 last, of the £56,000,000 granted for the war in 
South Africa, some £26,000,000 had been spent the end of July, 
heaving only £30,000,000 to finance the army through the reznaming 35 
weeks of the finanoial year. According to the same authority the weekly 
cost of the war during July was approadmatdy £1,250,000. It is 
notorious that there has been no relaxation of effort since then and 
that even now large reinforoements over and above the necessary 
reinforcing drafts are going out. We may, therefore reasonably 
assume that the war continues, and is likely to continue to the end of 
March next, to cost at least £1,250,000 a week. The sum is easy. 
Thirty-five weeks at 1^ million sterling dhows an estimated expendi- 
ture of, roughly, £44,000,000. Towards meeting this only 
£30,000,000 remained on the Ist of Angust, consequently it would 
seem at least highly probable that a further sum of £14,000,000 
will be required for the proseontimi of the war down to the end of 
the current finanoial year. Adding this, tre arrive at an estimafed 
war expenditure for the current year of £83,220,000 (of which 
£70,070,000 is for army services) and an aggregate expenditnxo 
down to the Slst March next of £172,405,000. 

There are other OQUBLderations which point to the probability that 
the army in South Africa will cost at least £70,000,000 during the 
current financial year. For 1900-1 its actual oort was £63,787,000,. 
but it is well'knqwn that many accounts were held over nntU 1901-2 
and that this fact partly accounts for the heavy disbursements, aggre- 
gating nearly £26,000,000, during the four months, April to July, 
1901. If only £3,000,000 of this expenditure belonged to 1900-1,. 
we should have for the two years, March, 1900, to March, 1902, an 
average annual exjienditure on the army in South Africa of about 
£67,000,000. It is true that the expenditure on transport will be n 
good deal loss this year than it was last year ; on the other band the 
average numbers in the field are greater. For 1900-1, so far as can 
be gathered from*the official returns of the strength at different 
dates, read in conjunction with the monthly summaries of deductions 
to be made from the Field Force, the monthly average number of 
men in the firid was 205,000, with, say, 10,000 in hospital, total 
215,000. For 1901-2 the corresponding total monthly average haa 
exceeded 240,000 during the first seven months, and is not likely to 
be allowed to fall below that figure. 

We can now set out a sufficiently good estimate of the cost of the 
war for the 30 months ending 31at March next, divided into threa 
main heads, army expenditure, debt services and incidental 
expenditure. 
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Abmy ExPEKDiimufr*- 


189e-1900 

. . • . 

. , 

£22,790,000 


1900-1901 

. • 


63,737,000 


1901-1902 (Estimate) . 

• 

70,070,000 

£156,697,000 

Debt Sbbviobs— 

* 1899rl900 

m m • 


£217,000 


1900-1901 

• • • 


2,441,000 

• 

1901-1902 

tea 

• 

0,560,000 





0,206,000 

IwcmBirzALs— 

1901-1902 

• • • 

• 

£6,600,000 

6,000,000 


Total . 


... 

£172,406,000 


So muoh for the total liabilities as at ptesent known. Of course, 
if no material change ooours in the situation before next March — 
and by material change 1 mean the withdrawal of large bodies of 
troops — ^the oountiy must make up its mind to further heavy expendi- 
ture. Even if the war could be finished by the end of the third 
year, say dOth September, 1902, the aggregate cost would almost 
certainly largdy exceed £200,000,000, and might reach £250,000,000, 
to say nothing of the annual load of interest lelt running on, and tlic 
cost of repairing and restocking the ruined territories. 

Eor the present 1 want to try to form a reasonable estimate of the 
military cost of the first two years of the war, showing what has 
been obtained for that expenditure. The data we have to go upon 
are the Army Appropriation accounts for 1899-1900, showing the 
army war expenditure to Slst March, 1900, to have been £22,790,000 ; 
the supply grants for 1900-1901, shown in the latest Treasury 
estimate of the cost of the war, at £63,737,000 ; and the Budget 
estimate for 1901-2 of £56,070,000. It is necessary to apportion 
this £66,070,000 for the six months ended 30th September, 1901. 
We know, from a Parliamentaiy reply on August 1, that £25,750,000 
had been spent at that time, and that the weekly expenditure was 
£ 1 ,250,000. Let us assume t^ rate to have been constant up to the 
end of September, which will show £11,250,000 (nine weeks’ expen- 
diture). Upon this basis we have an expenditure of £37,000,000 
during the first half of 1901-2. And combining all these sums we 
arrive at an estimated militaxy expenditure as follows 

Six monthB. 1899-1900 £22,790,000 

Twelve months, 1900-1901 .... 63,737,000 

Six months, 1901-1902 ...... 37,000,000 

Two yean* expenditure 


. £123,527,000 
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We must now attempt to ollooate this Bum among the main heads 
of expenditure. With regard to the first eighteen months, we have 
only to follow the official figures ; hut for 1901-2 it is neoessazy not 
only to apportion the total, but also to apportion its main divisions. 
The matto is further oomplioated, though not to a serious extent, 
by the ingomplete separation in the detailed estimates of* the cost 
of the China expedition from that of general war expenffiture. 
Here are the offidal details in round nnmben^ as far as can be 
^ven : — 

Wab ExvmmiTDBX. 


■Votea. 

• 


ISOB-UQO. 

AoBonnti. 

lliUioBSofS. 

1S00-19Q1. 
SlIillMtM. 
Millions o<£. 

isoi-uoa. 

XsttmalM. 

MillbnisofA* 

1-3 

Army Pay, fto. . 


3- 

13*4 

16*6 

6 (part) 

Transport . 


7*6 

15*3 

12* 

«( » ) 

Bemounts . 


2*6 

6*6 

2*9 

7 

Provisions . 


6*3 

16*2 

14*2 

8 

Clothing 


1*2 

4*1 

3*2 

9 

Stores .... 


3* 

9-9 

7*6 

10-16 

Works and Miscellaneous 


•1 

3*8 

2*7 


Total . 


22*8 

67*2 

58*2 


Deduct China 


— 

3*5 

2*2 


War in South Africa . 

• 

22*8 

63*7 

56* 


The first thing to do is to apportion the expenditure for the China 
expedition. Tl^p official estimates assist us under the two main heads 
of pay and provisions (1900-1, £700,000 and £500,000; 1901-2, 
£630,000 and £500,000), for the rest, I distribute it between trans- 
port, stores, and clothing (1900-1, £1,000,000, £1,000,000, and 
£300,000 ; 1901-2, £600,000, £500,000, and nil). It remains to 
make the detailed apportionment of the £56,000,000 of 1901-2 for 
the first six months. I have proceeded upon the following basis ; Of 
this total some £5,000,000 was taken for terminal charges, 2^ millions 
for gratuities, and 2^ millions for bringing the troops home. Deducting 
this, we have £51,000,000 as the estimate for the maintenance of 
the army in South Africa for the twelve months ending Slst March. 
1 have already shown that £37,000,000 had been spent by the end 
of September, and 1 have, therefore, estimated that or say 
nearly three-quarters cf the amounts- shown under the principal 
headings for 1901-2 (after deduoUng for the Chboia expedition and 
for the terminal charges), were expended in the six months ended 
30th September. Upon these lines we arrive at the following 
statement: — 
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Wab Expbnditdbb 


Pay of Troops, &c. . 

1809-1900. 
Rix ntoneu. 

mUioiu ol a. 
3- 

Tran^rt 

7-6 

Bemounfp . 

2*6 

ProviaiouB 

5*3 

Clothing 

1-2 

Storea .... 

3- 

Worki and Miscellaneous 

1 

Totala 

22*8 


nr South Afbioa. 


1000-1001. 

lOd-lOOB. 

Vint two joors 

TwelTt months. 

Six months. 

of War. 

ICUlionoofa. 

ICUlionsof S. 

H'WlirtM of £. 

12*7 

9* 

24*7 

14-3 

6‘5 

28*4 . 

6‘5 

2-2 

10-8 

14-7 

10- , 

30- 

3-8 

2*3 

7-3 

8-9 

6* 

16*9 

3-8 

2- 

6-9 

63*7 

37. 

123*5 


Of ooi 2 ise« sqoIl a table cannot pretend to anytlung approabhing^ 
final aoouraoy-^no doubt in the first six months the liabilities incurred 
were heayier than the actual expmiditure, as we know to haye been 
the case in 1900-1901, but the totals for the first two years m in all 
probability not very wide of the mark. Some of these main heads 
the fMa f.TrrnLtftB enable us further to subdivide, but in the mean- 

time it is necessary to determine the numbers to which this expendi- 
ture applies. 

The garrison in South Africa, including the Indian reinforcements, 
was, at the outbreak of hostilities, about 20,000 men. Including 
these, by the 1st August, 1900, 265,000 troops had been sent, but by 
that date 35,000 deductions had to bo made from the field force for 
casualties and invalids sent home, leaving 230,000 in South Africa, 
including some 10,000 to 12,000 in hospital. By the Ist of December, 
1900, in spite of further reinforcement, these numl^prs bad fallen to 
217,000. By the let February, 1901, they were 205,000 (exclusive 
of recently raised colonials) ; and by the let May, 1901, all included, 
they were 250,000. In the first six months of the war the process of 
rei^orcement was extremely rapid. Between the middle of October, 
1899, and the let April, 1900, 163,000 troops were sent out from 
England and the Colonies, and about 20,000 raised in South Africa. 
These, added to the garrison, would give a total of 203,000 men by 
let April, and deducting the 13,000 killed, died, or sent home by 
that date, we have an army of 190,000 in South*Africa by the Ist 
April, 1900. Let us set out these figures : — 


The Ahht is Sottth Africa. 


On iBt October, 1899 
„ let Aprjl, 1900 
„ let Augnet, 1900 . 
„ let Decemltor, 1900 
„ 1st Febroary, 1901 
„ let May, 1901 


. . . 20,000 

. 100.000 
. 230,000 
. 217.000 
. . . 205,000 

.* 250,000 


Including 
sick and 
wounded in 
hospital 
in South 
Africa. 


During the five months, May — September, 1901, the deductions 
from the British forces, not coimting disbandments of local levies, if 
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siioli ihere 'vrare, ayeraged 2,700 a month, or a total of 13,500 (of 
whom nearly 3,000 were killed or died). It seems that the rei^oroing 
drafts dining this period were insuffioient to oope with this rate of 
wasting, as only a few wedu ago Mr. Brodrick said we were issuing. 

241.000 daily rations in South Africa. Ajssuming then that the 
numbers ha^ fallen to 240,000 by the 1st October hust, assuming also 
a proximately uniform rate of inorease or decrease in arithmetfcal 
progression between the dates giyen aboye, we airiye at a monthly 
ayerage number of troops in South Africa for the two years of nearly 
193,000. Let us say 200,000, or a concession of oyer 3)- per cent, in 
fayour of the Goyemment eyeiy time the expenditure is diyided by 
the larger figtfre. We may also take this as the weekly or daily 
ayerage. 

The total number sent oyer sea (excluding the garrison already 
in South Africa on August 1, 1899 — 10,000 men — and the 52,000 
troops raised locally) was, up to the end of April, 1901, 285,000 men, 
and the numbers sent away from South Africa (not counting Boer 
prisoners) was up to that dote 76,500. Adding on the one hand 

15.000 for reinf oroing drafts, &o., landed between May 1 and September 
30, and 10,500 inyalids, &o., and say 13,000 Britirii and Colonials 
left South Africa during these five months, we have totals of 

300.000 men landed in South Africa and 100,000 men riiipped 
thence during the two years. Any slight adjustments necessary to 
TDake iJl the figures tally may be put down to disbandments of local 
levies, or to further raising of South African local troops. 

There is a third point of statistical importance in connection with 
a general survey of the expenditure, and that is the number of horses . 
and mules taken out and maintained in South Africa. On the 6th 
June, 1901, Lord Stanley stated in the "KoMse of Commons that up 
to the 31st of May, 173,000 horses and 80,000 mules had been sent 
out to South Africa; and that on the 11th May, 1901, 185,000 
animals, excluding oxen, were being fed. Mr. Brcklriok, in a subse- 
quent debate, claimed that the War Office had conveyed over 260,000 
animals and had been for rix months supplying horses at the rate of 

10.000 a month. Accepting these figures we shall probably be doing 
full justice to tne War Office if we assume that they conveyed 

300.000 animals to South Africa during the first two years of the 
war. As to the number maintained, on the 27th June last Mr. 
Brodrick stated that there were then from* 70,000 to ^80,000 mounted 
troops. Looking to the notorious waste of horsefleiffi which has 
ooouiied in this war, but giving due weight to Lord Stanley’s state- 
ment that 185,000 animals y;ere being fed last May, I am sure that 
1 shall be putting the number veiy high if I assume an average 
monthly number of 120,000 horses and mules maintained in South 
Africa for the use of the army. And in this estimate 1 take into 

• 
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aooomit the purohase or capture of horses in South Africa. Upon 
these Tarious estimates, based as 1 have shown upon the published 
data, the critical numbers applicable to the expenditure X 
have set out above ore, for the first two years of the war : — 

(1^ All average army of 200,000 men with 120,000 horses 
and mules ; 

* (2.) 300,000 men and 300,000 animals landed in South Africa ; 
and 

(3.) 100,000 men conveyed thence. 

It remains to apply these figures to certain important heads of 
expenditure. 

Pay of the Aumy, £24,700,000. 

The 200,000 men received 24} millions in the two years, or at the 
average of just over £60 per man per annum. But here is the 
noteworthy fact. Of this £24,700,000 no less than £8,500,000 was 
absorbed by Colonials and Imperial Yeomanry. Now, by the 
Ist April, 1900, there may have been 25,000 Colonials and Imperial 
Yeomanry serving; by the 1st of December, 1000, there w^ero 
43,000 in the field; by the let of February, 1901, 36,000 (exclusive 
of some recently raised Colonial levies) ; and by the Ist of May last, 
82,000, but since then many over«sea Colonials have returned and 
many Imperial Yeomen have been sent home. Upon these figures it 
is impossible to assume the average number of Colonial troox>s 
(Australian, Canadian, and South African) and of Imperial 
Yeomanry at more than an average 40,000 or one-fifth of the total 
army. Let us take that very liberal estimate and what do we find ? 
Why this. That the pay of the army w'as allotted-— two-thirds 
£16,000,000) to four-fifths of the troops (160,000) and the remaining 
third (£8,000,000) to one-fifth of the troops (40,000). In other words 
while the average pay of a Colonial or an Imperial Yeoman (includ- 
ing those recently sent out, who could neither ride nor shoot) works 
out at an average £100 per man per annum, that of all the rest of the 
army is only an average of £50 per man per ai^num. No wonder 
Tommy grumbles. Of course, it will be understood that pay here is 
used in a widely inclusive sense, but, however general its application, 
the striking contrast has been arrived at by a uniform method of 
analysis. The persuasive force of 5s. a day may he a good recruiting 
sergeant, hut it is a desperately expensive expedient in its aggregate 
results. 

Tbaxsfort, £28,400,000. 

The striking point here is the enormous expenditure on sea trans- 
port. Calculating upon the lines I have already indicated, allowing 
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for terminals for China, and for only partial expenditure of the Supply 
grants for 1901-2, the sum spent on sea transport in the two 'years 
may he estimated at £20,000,000, the balance being apportioned as 
to £900,000 for land and coast-wise transport in the United Kingdom, 
and £7,500,000 for land and inland water transport in the Cqjlonies. 

I hare allotted the supplementozy estimate of £2,000,000 for trans- 
port and remounts in 1900-1, presented last February, entirely Ho 
remounts on the strength of the debate in the House on March 8 
last, and of Lord Stanley’s statement in reply. Here, then, is the 
sum. In tv^o years the Government carried 400,000 men and 300,000 
animals at a cost of £20,000,000. Of course I have no means c f 
taking speoifioatly into account the stores conveyed, but I would point 
out that passenger steamers allow passengers a certain amount of 
baggage on their passage money, that military stores of ammunition, 
&c., are not bulky, that the cost of conveying provisions and forage 
was doubtless incurred, in the first instance, by traders, the Govern- 
ment either buying here at enhanced rates for delivery in South 
Africa, or in South Africa at corresponding prices, and that, conse- 
quently, the expense of conveying stores is rather to be looked for in 
tlie enhanced price of provisions under that head of expenditure. 

The shipping companies, working for a profit, convey passengers 
to the Cape at £10 a head ; the average freight for a horse, as detailed 
by Mr. Brodriok in the House of Commons on March 4 last, was 
then £23 from Great Britain, the United States, Canada, or 
Hungary (varying from £24 13s. Cd. to £21 ds. 7d.), £18 from 
Australia, and £14 5s. 3d. from Argentina. The moan freight 
(which included a profit) from these six places was £2v) Ids. Let 
us assume, therefore, that every animal costs twice as much to trans- 
port as a man. Upon this basis the matter works out thus: — 
blvery man moved to or from South Africa cost the Government 
£20, and every animal carried thither cost them, for passage money 
or freight alone, £40. Doesn’t that show waste P No cheapness oa 
a quantity, but double ordiaaiy commercial rates. I know there 
were other services performed, such as carrying Boer prisoners — of 
course the carriage* of our sick and wounded is included in my cal- 
culations. 1 know that a great deal of the money went in altering 
fittings in the most approved red-tape style, in demurrage payments 
due to bad organisation, and in non-employment through mis- 
management of ships chartered at exorbitant rates. But there are 
the hard facts reduced to their simplest arithmetical expression. 
The Government so managed their transport that it cost them about 
double the ordinary profitable trade rates. 

Besides, let us not forget the opportanities for saving on the 
ordinary trade rates. On' the 6th June, 1961, Mr. Broiziok informed 
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the Hotiae of Commons that a typical in&ntry transport, to carry 
1,250 men, and of oourse ilieir kit and stores, oonld be chartered for 
JOdyOOO a month, and that a wmiUr i^p conld take 400 horses. 
From Canada, America, or Australia the Toyage is a month, from 
"Rnglatig three weeks, from India or the Argentine a fortnight. For 
£5,000, then, the Gbreniment could cany, in a ‘‘lypioal infantry 
tnussport,” 1,250 men, who, at £10 a piece, would represent £12,500, 
or 400 horses, representing, at £25 a piece, £10,000. Allow for a 
two months’ bhartoring, for the return of only one-third the number 
of passengers and no animals, and even then there is an enormous 
saidng on the commercial rates, thus : two ships, two months each, 
£20,000 ; 1,250, and say 400, men carried at £10 apiece, and 400 
horses at £25, or say £20 a piece— total value of services, £24,500 at 
commercial rate; net saving £4,500. But the idea of economy, 
save of the pernicious kind, finds no harbour in the official breast. 
Instead of saving — and £5,000 a month is no niggard price to pay — 
wo have an average expenditure at the rate of double the commercial 
%'alue of the services performed. How the money must have been 
frittered away — ^no, thrown away in handfuls — to bring out on such 
enormous totals such enhancement of the cost I 

Bemounts, etc., £10,300,000. 

In the absence of corrected and specific official data, it is very 
difficult to arrive at any detailed appreciation of this vote. We 
know that the number of horses sent to South Africa was not at all 
the some as the numbers bought for the war under this head, as 
naturally there were animals already available on the establishment. 
Thus on the 22nd Februaiy, 1901, it was officially stated in the 
House of Commons that 145,000 horses had been despatched to South 
Africa, whereas four days earlier, on the 18th February, it was 
stated, also officially, that 103,000 had been purchased for South 
Africa up to the dlst January, 1901. With regard to mules, of 
which we know from Lord Stanley’s statement last June that 
80,000 had been sent out by the 31st May, 190t, we may assume 
that praotioBlly all were purchased for South Africa specially. The 
Indian troops brought 1,000 mules with them, presumably drawn 
from the establishment, but so small a number may be disregarded. 
The 100,000 harses referred*to were purchased, I infer, outside South 
Africa. Of course horses have been bought and commandeered in 
that country, and aocording to Lord Kitchener’s weekly despatches, 
some tens of thousands have been captured. Again, while the 
foreign purchases have required cash, doubtless many of those in 
South Africa have been settled for the time being by promises to 
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pay — a praotioe common to a good deal of the wax expenditure— or 
by requiaition notes. 1 think then, if we assume that under Yote 6, 
“ Purchase of Bemounts and Transport Animals/* the Goyemment 
have bought and paid for 150,000 horses and 100,000 mules, I am 
doing the expenditure on this account no injustice. 

Another difficulty is the range of prices between horses and^horses, 
and horses sftid mules. According to Mr. Brodridk’s statement in the 
instructiye debate on remounts on 6th June, 1901, the Goyemment 
are in the habit of paying for oayalry and artillery horses at home 
an ayerage of about £72 a head ; for horses bought in Canada they 
paid £30 a head; and for those in Australia, the States, and 
Hungary from. £20 to £25 a head. Again, according to the con- 
sular reports, so said Mr. Hobhouse in this same debate, the ayerage 
payment for mules worked out at £20. No doubt that was ridicu- 
lously high, or the Goyemment would surely haye contriyed to pay 
more. But let us start with that figure as a basis, and note the result. 
100,000 mules at £20 apiece represents £2,000,000 ; we haye, there- 
fore, £8,300,000 as the cost of 150,000 horses, wMch works out at 
an ayerage price of £55 a head. Surely a monstrous figure for an 
ayerage, eyen allowing for all manner of incidental expenditure con- 
nected with the obtaining of such large numbers. Eyen if we gaye 
the Goyemment credit for another 50,000 horses bought and paid for, 
the ayerage is stiU oyer £40 a head. Oyer and oyer again it was 
shown in Parliament that this figure was exoessiye; that good 
Australian horses could be got for from £10 to £20 a-pieoe ; that in 
Ireland, for instance, the Goyemment paid the dealers £40 for what 
those dealers ha^ paid farmers £28; besides there is the official 
admission referred to aboye, that in Canada, Australia, the States, 
and Hungary prices ranged from £20 to £30. How comes it, then, 
that the cost of horses for the war in South Africa works out at an 
ayerage of from £40 to £50 or more per head ? The official admis- 
sions — and they were wrung from the War Office with the utmost 
difficulty — do not square with the known facts. Here, again, is 
extrayaganoe, or worse, writ large oyer this department of ^e war 
expenditure. • 


• Provisioxs and Forage, £30,000,000. 

In the first place assume that it costs as- much to feed a horse as it 
does a man, an estimate which fayours the GK>yelnment, for os a 
matter of army estimates forage ayerages rather leas per beast than 
food does per man. Upon this assumption the Goyemment had to 
proyide an ayerage of 32O,0OO rations for men, horses, and mules. 
Considering the character of ^e food supjffiedylmean its limited yariety 
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— make no reAeotion on its quality at time of purohase, at any rate 
as measured by price — and considering the large quantities required 
and the steady demand to be metj an expenditure of lOs. a week a 
head ought to yield either an ezcessiTe supply of necessoEies, or an 
exoesdve profit. Put on 50 per cent, for war prices, though war prices 
are lafgdy the measure of military incompetence in the business of 
li^, and we haye 15s. a head — surely the outside expeiMiture which 
can be accounted for without gross waste beyond the hazards of war, 
or illioit profits beyond what is tolerable even in army contractors. 
Well, 15s. a head per week represents £78 per head for <the two 
years, and this sum multiplied by 320,000, gives us just on 
£25,000,000. My estimate here is one of pure extravagance, but it is 
not enough for our military authorities — ^they have spent £30,000,000, 
or at the rate of 18s. a head per week. 

Look at the matter in another way. Deduct 10s. a week per head 
of the animals for forage — in the two years for an average of 
120,000 animals that means £6,240,000, leaving £23,760,000 for 
provisioning 200,000 men for two years. I am not haggling over 
thousands or tens of thousands : I do not want to press the Qovem- 
ment to the matter of a million or two ; so let us put aside £8,000,000 
as a reasonable sum for forage, and see what can be done in the way 
of purchasing necessaries for 200,000 men for two years with 
£22,000,000. That sum yields over £1 per man per week. Will 
the Government explain for what quantities and at what prices the 
rations actually supplied to our men must be worked out in order to 
account for this enormous expenditure P The South African Storage 
Company has recently made a profit of a million (declared a dividend 
equal to 105 per cent., and carried £700,000 to reserve). I quote 
from Hamard^% Parliammtary Debates. 15th March, 1901 : — 

** Mr. Field said he found from the report of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General that^ on 27tii October, 1899, a contract was entered into with the South 
African Cold Storage Co. to supply fresh meat for the troops at lid. per pound, 
but tvo-thiids of the supply was frozen meat. The hon. Member could say, as 
an expert, that lid. per pou^ for froeen meat was a famine price. . . . Frozen 
meat was supplied by the same firm to the troops in Cape Town at 6|d. per pound, 
while lid. was paid for the same class of meat to feed the English troops in 
the fidd.** 

We see at a glance the relation between the profit of a million 
sterling to a commercial company and this bill of £30,000,000 for the 
aupply of provisions and forage to the army. 1 have not the figures for 
the Cape by me, but I do not suppose that in a great stock-rearing, 
meat-eating country like that the wholesale prices rule higher thim 
in London, and they are for beef from 4d. to 6d. per lb. fresh, and 
about 3d. a lb. frozen ; and for mutton 3d. to 8d. a lb. fresh, and 
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about 3d. a lb. frozen. Allow an average of 6d. a lb., and lees than 
£7,800,000, of the £22,000,000 remaining after providing forage, 
would be required to fumiiA 200,000 men with a daily ration of 
2 lb. of meat each for two yean. Where, then, have all these 
miUiona gone P We know where one million has] gone, but where 
are the othersP Here also there is evidence of unparaUelefL waste 
and eztravsfganoe. , 

The other heads of account do not lend thenudves so well to 
examination, nor are they so important or so costly. We may note 
in passing t^t clothing appears to have oost on the average 30s. per 
man per month which, having regard to war service, does not seem 
excessive, but then you can never trust the War Office. As to the 
item of nearly £17,000,000 for stores, all that I can say is that its 
colossal proportions are fairly well reflectedand incidentally explained 
in the prosperity of some enterprising Biiiidi firms. 

H. Moroah-Browne. 
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“ The* Giplier Story,” says Mrs. Gallup, “ is unique in literature, 
first from the peouliu method of hiding, and next, in ^at it tells. 
Xfis is perhaps the only sentence in her book with which the averago 
reader will find himaelf in complete agreement. The Cipher Story is 
unique and ought to remain so. A Times correspondent liu suffi- 
ciently exposed “ the peculiar method of hiding,*’ or rather, the still 
more peculiar method of deciphering. Not less peculiar is the sum 
of “ what it tells.” 

It is possible, as ffir as the dates go, for Bacon and Essex to have 
been, as Mrs. Gallup asserts that Bacon, in his cipher, aUeges that 
they were, the legitimate sons of Gueen Elizabeth. Mr, Andrew' 
Lang, in drawing attention to some of Mrs. Ghillup’s fdlades, has 
argued that, if Bacon thought himself the legitimate son of Elizabetli 
and Leicester, he was under the impression that ** bigamy constituted 
lawful marriage.” The reference is, of course, to the marriage of 
Leicester (then Robert Dudley) with Amy Robsart, on 4th June, 
1550. Now Amy Robsart was “ so pitifully slain ** on 8th September, 
1560, and Erancis Bacon was not bom till 22nd January, 1561. A 
marriage of Elizabeth and Leicester between September, 1560, and 
January, 1561, would haye rendered Bacon, in the words of tho 
cipher, “not base-bom.** Yet the story which Francis Bacon is 
supposed to 'haye written in cipher is so badly told that Mr. Lang’s 
critioLsm is quite fair, Mrs. Gallup’s Bacon asserts that Leicester 
and Elizabeth were married during their imprisonment in the Tower 
of London, that Bacon was the fruit of this union, and that the 
marriage was repeated “ a suitable time prior to my birth,” and after 
Elizabeth’s accession, “ soe that I was borne in holy wedlocke.” The 
Princess Elizabeth was imprisoned in the Tower during the months 
of March, April, and May, 1554, while Leicester, who had been sent 
there in the preceding January, was released in the month of October. 
An intrigue was therefore possible as a matter of chronology, but 
(except for a wague hint about the necessity of getting rid of Amy 
Robsart) Bacon always expresses the belief that a legal mairiage was 
possible in 1554. Thera can be no doubt about the legality of 
Leicester’s marriage with Amy, which had been graced by the pre- 
sence of Edward Yl. Nor does the author of the cipher story any- 
where betray a knowledge of the iad that four and a-half years 
elapsed between Elizabeth’s remoyal fh>m the Tower and her acoes- 
sion, and two years between her accession and Bacon’s birth. Still, 
the story is not chronologically impossible (except for Bacon’s 
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repeated asBertioxi lihat he was **not baBe-begot”), and we must 
Approa(^ it with an open mind. 

Mrs. Gallup asserts that Bacon hid in his biHteral cipher the facts 
that Queen Elizabeth bore a son to Bobert Dudley on the 22nd 
January, 1561, and another son on the 10th Noyember, 15^7, and 
that these o&ldren were falsely registered, the first as the son of 43ir 
Nicholas and Lady Anne Bacon, and the second as the son of the 
first Earl of Essex and his wile Lettice Ehollys. These are the 
traditiohal dates for the births of the men subsequently known as 
Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans, and Bobert Devereuz, Earl of 
Essex, and Mrs. Gallup does not question their accuracy. There 
were, undoubtedly, many scandals about Queen Elizabeth, as there 
were about any queen of the sixteenth century. The death of Amy 
Bobsart had given fredi life to these suspicions, and foreign ambas- 
sadors resident in England were eager to relate, for the amusement 
of the Court at home, any tales derogatory to the Vestal throned by 
the West. On the very day of Bacon’s birth the Spanish ambas- 
sador wrote a report about these scandals. ** There is,” he wrote, 
no lack of people who say that the Queen has already had some 
[children], but of this I have seen no trace, and do not beHeve it.” ^ 
SimilaTly, five days before the birth of Essex, another Spanish am- 
bassador had a long talk with Queen Elizabeth at Hampton Court, 
but had no suspicion of the Queen’s condition.* It is difficult to 
prove a negative, and all this is not decisive. But we are arguing a 
question of probability. We are asked to believe that not only was 
the marriage kept a profound secret (although sufficient witnesses 
were present), and that no one, except those in the Queen’s confi- 
dence, hod any suspicion of the births, but that, when the so-called 
Francis Bacon was sixteen years of age, there was an open confession 
on the part of Elizabeth, and that this also was kept from the public 
knowledge. ** We were in presence . . . with a number of the ladies 
and Beverall of the gentlemen of her court, when a seely young 
maiden babied a tale, Ceoill, knowing her weakeness, had whis- 
pered in her eor^ . . . Noe sooner breath’d aloud than it was 
hearde by the Queene. . . . Lonng oontroll immediatelie of both 
judgement asaid discretion, the secrets of her heart came hurtling 
forth.” It is true that, according to this statement, Elizabeth con- 
fessed only the single &ot of his parents^, but it ^is none the less 
remarkable that no rumour of this scene, enacted in the presence of 
witnesses, reached the outside world. Still another improbability 
has been unnecessarily worked into the story. Lingard has made 
accessible to all readers of history the unpleasant accounts of the 
familiarities between Elizabeth and Seymour, the second husband of 
her step-mother. Queen Catherine Parr. The mpher story improves 
(L) Spaiuh Calen^arf 1558-1567, p. ISO. (2) Ibid,, p. 682. 
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Upon BO {but as to xnake Eliza'betli beax a oihild to Seymour, 
whioli he diflO’wned atiil die murdered ** at the very flrBt breath, least 
alift bee openly sham’d in Court, inasmnoh as Sling Edward was 
intoUeraxit of others foibles, whilst partiall to his own.” The proba- 
bility ^ the truth of this story may be estimated ^ the age of 
Elizabeth and Edward YI. When Seymour fell, Elizabeth was 
sixteen years of age and Edward was eleven. 

The devoted Baconian may be inclined to believe all this. The 
improbable does sometimeB happen, and the temptation hereris great. 
For if he can accept these stories his reward will he the assurance that 
Bacon was, as it were, the sole partner of a literary ^dicate, trading 
under the names of Marlowe, Feele, Greene, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and Burton. Why diould he not ** to do a great right do a little 
wrong,” and outrage historical probability to this extent P But when 
he done this, a still more difficult task remains. For Bacon has 
insisted on inserting in his cipher several strange errors about himself 
and his relatives. Not only was he unaware that Leicester had 
married Amy Bobsart ; he also thought that his own proper name was 
his mother’s maiden-name, which he writes as “ Tidder.” At the end 
of his life, after he had been Lord High Chancellor of England, and 
although he had witnessed the creation of Prince Henry as Prince 
of Wales seven years after the accession of his father, James I., and 
the creation of Prince Charles four years after his brother’s death, he 
was still under the impression that ** our law giveth to the first-home 
of the royaU house the title of the Prince of Wale^” We venture to 
think that if Mrs. Gallup had written her book after the death of 
Queen Victoria, we should not have detected Bacon in this error. It 
may be possible that Bacon believed that Elizabeth and Leicester 
came into our world, not the same daie onelie, but the same hour,” 
although no one else has confused June and September in this way. 
But it is scarcely possible to persuade oneself that, in the year 1596 
Bacon could write ^'our wilfully blind mother (the phrase sounds 
curiously nineteeth-oentury) hath for many long years been wedded 
to the Earle of Leicester,” or that, in 1623, he could write “ The oppor- 
tunities are at this Queene’s orders, therefore not seene, if it so 
gratifie Elizaheth.” Every schoolboy of 1623 knew that Elizabeth 
had died twenty years before, and the news of Leicester’s death, which 
occurred in 1588, ought, by the most moderate computation, io have 
reached Bacon l>y 1596. This carelessness about the data of the 
deaths of his parents extended to his friends. In a oipher statement 
in Borneo and JuHei ” he says ^^tiiat it (love for woman) up- 
lifts our life who would ere question. Not he, our friend and good 
adviser, knowne to all deoyph’ring any of these hidd’n episties, Sir 
Amyas Paulet.” There was but small chance of Paulet’s question- 
ing anything, for he had died iir 1588 and “ Itomeo and Juliet ” was 
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not printed till 1597.. Ae the oijdier depends upon the Bixangement 
of the printed letters, it is useless to argue that sueh passages 
were unritten before the deaths of the pec^le mentioned. 

Bacon, according to Mrs. GhiUup, was not satisfied with using his 
cipher to rdate interesting impossihilities about himself and his 
parents, and to daim for himself the authordiip of Shakespeare’s 
plays. He considered it a suitable employment for so busy a man 
to insert into his narratrre meaningless statements of ike more 
obvious historical inddents of his own time and the years immediately 
preceding his birth. We cannot conceive his motive for this im- 
necessaiy labopr, unless we find it in the statement on p. 167 of 
Mrs. Gdlup’s book: wish to get my cypher into students’ 

curricula.” It was a strange ambition, because to a sixteenth-century 
Englishman the word curricula” could only mean racecourses. 
Gan it be that the cipher is out-ciphering itself here, and that the 
Lord Chancellor was really backing a horse ? Or is it merely a way 
of imploring him that runs to read ? Whatever be the explanation, 
the schoolboy had better beware of accepting Bacon’s statements 
about the most dearly ascertained facts of Elizabethan history. 
Every schoolboy knows that, after the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, the Queen of England contrived to throw the whole responsi- 
bility upon a secretary, by name Davison. Most text-books add 
that Queen Elizabeth £ded him heavily and disgraced him, destropng 
his career. The Bacon dpher informs ns that he was put to death. 
The Bacon dpher professes to be contemporary evidence, and the 
text-books make* no such daim. But Mary’s son, James I., some 
years after his accession, did not know that Davison had been put 
to death, for he was convinced that he was merely a scapegoat, and, 
very honourably, extended to him some royal grace. Nor did 
Davison himself understand that he had been killed, for he sent a 
petition to the King. Is it conceivable that Bacon could have 
misstated these facts P The other statement m the dpher, that 
Davison sign’d for the Queene ” without her knowledge, and at the 
instance of Burleigh and Leicester, is equally impossible. Mrs. Gallup 
says that it ** confirms what the most recent historians have noted.” 
Who are they, and what did they note P 

There are two trivial slips in Mrs. Gallup’s dpher story which 
seem to us to give a satisfactory indication of the manner in which 
the whole narrative has been concocted. The discoverers of the 
story were impressed hy the interest taken by Bacon in dphers. They 
■found some variations in type in early editions of Shdkespeare, 
Burton and the others, and they proceeded to read a secret mean- 
ing into these variations. It would obviously lighten thdr tai^ 
if they knew what Bacon was likely to say, and they dedded that 
he was likely to tell some contemporary histary. When the foots, 
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as they knew them, would not work into the cipher, it was easy to 
make the oipher work into the facts, for, as Mrs. Gallup lightly 
remarks, many stumbling blocks occur in the books, placed there 
with the evident purpose of making the deciphering more diMcult, 
which bring confusion to the work until removed’’ (p. 9). An 
eminent contemporary of Bacon was Mary Queen of Soots; it is 
therefore likely that he would say something of her. The cipher, 
without conscious fraud, will as easily accommodate itself to Queen 
Mary as to any less charming topic. There is a well-known and 
frequently quoted passage in Sir James Melville’s Memoirs,” where, 
in the course of his lively conversation with Queen Elizabeth in 1565, 
the English Queen expressed a wish to see Mary, then in Scotland. 
** I offered to convoy her secretly into Scotland by post, clothed like 
a page disguised, that die might see our Queen . . . and how 
that her chamber diould be kept as though she were sick in the 
meantime, and none to be privy thereto but my Lady Stafford, and 
one of the grooms of her chamber.” Bacon was, at this time, four 
years old, but he had heard of the story, for, says the oipher, “ she 
was almost persuaded, I am well assur’d, to goe to Scotland with a 
gentleman from that Court in the disguise of a youth, as page to 
the gaye Courtier, whilst her chamber diould, in her absence, be 
closed as though suff’ring so much payne as that it compelled her 
to deny audience to everie person save Lady Strafford and the 
physitian.” There is one slight ijiaccuracy here ; but it is very 
suggestive. The history of the se rcnteenth century has rendered 
Strafford a much more familiar hisiorloal name (especially in America) 
than Stafford. There was, of course, {no Lady Strafford in 1565, and 
although an Earldom of Strafford had been created before Bacon is 
supposed to have written this. Bacon is not likely to have made the 
error. There is another slip of a similar nature. Among the peers 
who tried Maiy Queen of Soots at Fotheringay were the Earls of 
Kent and Derby and Viscount Montaoute. The two latter noble- 
men might have accompanied the Earl of Kent to witness the 
execution. The oipher asserts that they were present, ** idlie con- 
versing.” But Secretary Beale has left, in his own handwriting, a list 
of those who witnessed the execution, a list corroborate^, from other 
sources, and it does not contain the name of either Montaoute or 
Derby. Moreover (and this is the important point), the name of 
Montaoute appears in the oipher as Montague. The latter is a much 
more familiar name, especially in America ; but Bacon must have 
known all about Lord Montacnite. There are other inaccuracies in 
the oipher story of the execution of Queen Mary, but we pass to 
a more interosting anticipation of Mir. Froude’s history. No 
reader of Mr. Froude can forget his brilliant, if somewhat brutal, 
description of the scene at Fothemgay Oastle, or his picture of the 
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doomed Queen Btanding “ on the blade scaffold 'with the blade fig^uxes 
all around her, blood-red from head to foot.” Mr. Froude had some 
authority for his phrase ; one contemporary writer does remark that 
d'e was executed ** tout en rouge.” Sut the majority of oontempo* 
xary accounts go to show that her costume, after she had disrobed for 
the block, odhsisted of brown velvet and black satin, and their state- 
ment is confirmed by the oontemporaxy picture, painted to 
commemorate the Queen’s death. ‘We must therefore grant the ** tout 
en rouge,” though Bacon could scarcely have seen the MS. of the 
Frenohmw who wrote it ; but the picturesque blood-red ” bears the 
unmistakable mark of Mr. Froude, and when the cipher tells us that 
Mary ** stoode up in a robe of bloud-red,” we can only condude 
that FrancLB Bacon was the real author of a History of England from 
the Death of Wohey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada^ hitherto 
attributed to James Anthony Froude. Any remaining doubt on this 
point will be removed when the reader finds, on p. 312, the words 
** OUT colonies in all the regions of the globe, from remote Fast to a 
remoter West.” It is as likely that Bacon wrote Pope’s Homer and 
Froude’s History as that he x^enned these words in the reign of 
King James I. For where were the colonies ? 

Space forbids our dealing with all the errors and anachronisms into 
which Mrs. Gallup falls, but there remains one inteiesting topic 
which wo cannot pass over in rilence. Few historioal legends have 
impressed themselves more deeply on the popular mind than the 
story of Fssex and the ring, and we are not surprised to find the 
dpher-Baoon quoting it in connection with the death of his 
dpher-bxother, Essex. The event of the Earle’s death,” he says, 
** never for an howre, or even for a moment seem’d possible to me 
after Bobert stoopt his pride to send our proud mother her pledge — 
a ring given as if in doubt some great harm might ever threaten, altho’ 
neither surely tho't it from the Queene his evil would threat. It 
was long enow, in truth sume time thereafter, ere this fact became well 
known. Her Ma. coming into the knowledge but a riiort period ere 
rile di^ After our mis-guided Queene’s last murther, however, was 
by a chance only prevented, it was freelie bruited everywhere. It 
was then that I also found that th’ most preitous — yet, by his 
fortune, trulie valuelesse — ^token came short of its desir’d or rather 
intended end.” We have here the full story involved-^that Essex, 
when condemned to death, sent to the Queen a ring*whioh riie had 
given him as a promise of protection, that the Countess of Notting- 
ham, to whom he entrusted jt, failed to oonvey it to the Queen, 
and that the Countess, when dying, confessed to Elizabeth, who 
nearly shook the life out of the dying woman. It must be to this 
incident that the mysterious phraro, ** our mis-guided Queene’s last 
murther,” is intended to refer. Ne competent historian will now 
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attempt to defend the story of the ring. It has ahsolutdly no 
contemporary authority, and it makes ita first appearance in an 
utterly untrustworthy work of the seventeenth century, a book whidi 
professM to be no more than ** a Bomanoe/’ The origin of the myth 
bas be^ traced to a statement of the contemporary diarist, Manning- 
ham, who says that Essex had presented a ring to QueSi Elizabeth, 
and that she wore it till her death. The tale had assumed 
considerable proportions by the middle of the seyenteenth century, 
when the historian Clarendon looked into the evidence for* it, and 
pronounced it apocryphal. In 1650 it received wider currency than 
ever, from the publication of the book to which we*have referred — 
** A History of the most renowned Queen Elizabeth and her great 
Favourite, the Earl of Essex. In Two Farts. A Eomance.” The 
plot of t^ story turns on the incident of the ring, which is r^ted 
with many improbable details. The book was very popular, and the 
story has appeared in many varying forms, in fiction and professed 
history alike, till at last it h^ received such contemporary oonfiima- 
tion as Mn. Gallup has it in her power to bestow. 

We have surely heard the last of the biliteral cipher. Mrs. Gbillup 
herself has had to admit that it requires inspiration to read it properly. 
It has been elsewhere shown that, if Bacon wrote this cipher story, Pope 
must have discovered it and made it the basis of his own translation 
of Homer, and we have endeavoured to point out that the acceptance 
of Mrs. Gallup’s theory not merely involves ludicrous improbabilities, 
but deprives Francis Bacon of any olaim to the possession of average 
intelligence. We can scarcely hope that, with the last of this cipher, 
we have also heard the last of the whole Baconian controversy. The 
repudiation of Mrs. Gallup’s concocted narrative leaves the question of 
the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays precisely where it was, and he 
that was before this a believer may be a believer still, while the doubter 
will remain constant in his disbelief. Meanwhile we may present to 
the followers of Mrs. Gallup an arg^Ument quite as reasonable as any 
in her book. When Shakespeare’s contemporary, Francis Beaumont 
(1584-1616), wrote to lament the death of Shakffl^are, he addressed 
him thus: — 

** Sleq), me tragedian, Shakeipeare ! Bleep alone * 

Thy unmolested peace in an unshared cave.'* 

Here then is the basis for a compromise. Shake^are wrote only the 
tragedies and so was not to share his grave with the writer of the 
Gomedies, who was obviously a difierent person. The conclusion is 
just as sound as anything that Mrs. GkUup has produced. 

Bobsbt S. Bait. 
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HAVE always said that Banelagh was a gentleman.” The 
speaker, a* joUy led-faoed conntry squire, loud- voiced, gpod 
hnmonied, overflowing with sound heidfh, animal spirits, and, a^r a 
oapitid dinner at 'Wynhom Club, in the best of tempers with himself 
and alkmankind, then np for the cattle week from ^ Norfolk home, 
had the credit, among his friends of two generations, of supplying 
Bulwer with the original from whirii was ri:etched Squire Hozeldean 
in My Navel The gentleman who received him at the Travellers’, 
and to whom these words were addressed, of a manner feminine in its 
gentleness, speaking in a tone so low that the words seemed to melt 
like snowflakes in the air before they alighted upon the ear, presented 
a contrast pioturesqudy complete to his viritor. With a faint but 
not ungenial smile (for he had himself been a man of pleasure in his 
day), with a look of humorous perplexity on his delicately- cut fkce, 
in a voice only just rising above a whisper, he of the Travellers’ said 
to the Wynhamite .... That I am prepared to assume ; in flust, 
it is rather implied in the business which gives me the honour of this 
interview ” ; there was something in the articulation of these words, 
as well as in the general iciness of their utterer’s deferential manner 
that produced an immediate and more than mesmeric effect upon the 
wide-acred and i^ciently descended East- Anglian squire. To quote 
A. W. Einglake’s remark to the present writer : ** It was the only 
little piece of acting that I ever did in my life ; before a minute 
had passed I had frozen him sober.” Mr. Paeke’s principal has already 
been mentioned ; Einglake’s was none other than his old friend and 
contemporaTy Abraham Hayward. The perfectly loyal and equally 
reciprocated friendship between these two accomplish^ men of letters 
formed a beautiful, as years passed on a pathetic, trait in the 
bharacter of each. To the many who knew and still remember him, 
William EinglakO^s old age is a beautiful memory ; he gradually 
withdrew from the world soon after he had taken his last ride roimd 
Hyde Parkf or to speak with perfect exactness, upon a hired hack 
fr^ his rooms at Begency Square, Brighton, to his friend Sir 
Frederick Pollock, then, as was his custom, staying at Bottingdean. 
Then came some weary years of waiting, brigh^ed, or at least 
relieved, by the philosopldo composure amid trying pains and the 
equability of temper that ^Ernglake had set himKlf to cultivate 
throughout life, and that gave to his placid death in some degree the 
grace of a Christian Euthmasia. Hayward, though he died at four- 
score odd, never seemed to grow any older. At his lodging in St. 

(1) A, W, Xi^ffktke : a Sitsfraphieal litenay Study, Bj Bor. W. Tnckwdl. 
(George Bell ft Bone.) 
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James’s Street, the very number, though not the same tenement, 
where onoe liyed Byron, Hayward fell mortally siok. Ho enquirer 
or visitor equalled Eonglake in his assiduity. Then arrived a 
day, preceded by an exceptionally bad night. Hayward’s exhaustion 
made mm a little delirious ; the words that immediately preceded his 
dissolution, while a more * tTin.n human radiancy seemed to spread over 
and rejuvenate the old man’s &oe, were I don’t know what it is ; I 
am sure it will be something grand.” But, some hours before the 
end came, while the invalid’s pillows and head were supported 
between them by his devoted sister and his friend, Hayward had 
wanderingly whispered into Ejinglake’s ear “we will* both of us as 
soon as our things can be packed go to stay with my sister at Lyme.” 
Directly, was the reply, the servants can get ready. “On no 
account,” faintly uttered the dying man, “ hurry the servants.” 

It was Hayward who had been the cause of the interview already 
described at the Travellers’ Club between the Irish peer, once so well 
known on the town, and a real artist of words. Kinglake in Eothen 
produced an epoch-making book, which long since has become a classic ; 
like the Crimean invasion, Eotlien is subtly charged with influences 
intellectual or political, not merely in tiie closest sympathy with, but 
historically explanatory of, the simultaneous outburst of militant 
patriotism whose diflusion, throughout all classes and all parts of the 
Empire, makes memorable for ever the opening of the twentieth 
century. The Kinglake-Packe incident had grown out of a Hayward- 
Banelagh contretemps. The two men belonged to th^ same club ; they 
had lost their temper over some trifle ; hot words passed ; the century 
had not then advanced in years sufficiently to make a duel, between 
two veterans of the past rigimCj as ridiculous as it was impracticable. 
The old Bond Street roui had, therefore, in the old-fashioned way, 
asked a friend to see his literary aggressor. The potential second 
acted for his principal in the manner already described *, the affair 
was, of course, arranged ; the two old gentlemen continued to their 
life’s close to glare at each other quite peaceably from their respective 
dub comers. In another episode, touched upon, it I mistake not, by 
Sir WemysB Held in his Life of Lord Houghton^ Einglake may have 
played a like part ; his other chief friend was Eliot Warburton, of T/te 
Crescent and the Cross. Warburton I cannot recall, save by hearsay, 
as lost on the Amazon, some of whose wreckage was, in tiie present 
writer’s early childhood, wadied to the shores of Devonshire from the 
Land’s End. As master of words and rhythm Kinglake must be 
placed above Warburton. As stylists ^not less than patriots both 
belonged to the same schooL Of that cult, not the founder but the 
earliest, whose writings are now read, George Borrow was bom (1803) 
six or seven years before Kinglake, and before his junior by one year, 
who perished in sight of the Cornish rocks. To the names, already 
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mentioned might, in a literary aense alone, be added that of John 
Heniy Newman, who, like hie seonlar oontemporaxy of the pen, 
figured prominently in the xeaotion from the rhetorioal proae of the 
eighteenth oentiuy towards the more dassioal timplioity and severity 
for whioh Addison had revived, rather than created, the taste. 
Among that group of writers Kinglake alone had enjoyed edubational 
advantages eomparable with those of Newman. Like the future gigeat 
Oratorian ; like his life-long ally, Warburton ; like his predecessor of 
The Bible in Spain — all the sons of professional men in the provinces 
— ^Kinglake came of a good old county stock. Kinglake differed 
from his contemporary, Newman, and fr^ his ally, Warburton. He 
learned all that, the Eton and Cambridge of his day could teach ; he 
was known for a brilliant boy in Keats’ sixth form, when Gladstone, 
Hallam and Heathcote were in the same class-room ; at Trinity he 
was a leader of the set that included F. D. Maurice, Sterling, 
W. D. Oookeriey (of King’s) and Alfred Tennyson. 

One interesting feature or experience is common to the earlier days 
of most of these men, not excepting Newman himself ; the diction of 
that accomplished stylist differed in degree rather than in kind from 
that cultivated with scarcely less of success by many Oxford men of 
the same generation, but of inferior distinction. Newman’s English 
is the language wherein Benjamin Jowett showed himself a oonsununate 
performer ; this is the sort of composition in whioh J. A. Fronde’s 
power of extracting the deepest and most varied tone and feeling, to 
be wrung forth from syllables made that historian a master. The point 
in whioh the sacred and the profime writers now placed together 
resemble each ot&er was the formative influence of eastward travel 
upon their social and intellectual future. Before Borrow had served 
in Spain as an agent of the Bible Society, he had produced nothing 
of real literary promise. Eliot Warburton had lived the life of an 
Irish absentee landlord in London, till a winter trip up the Nile for 
pleasure or health inspired him with The Crescent and the Cross, as 
well as with those predictions of the future intimacy between the 
kingdoms of the Pharaohs and of the Plantagenets that invest the 
book with BO marked an interest to-day, and that, a generation after 
its writer’s death, have been so ouriouriy fulfilled. As for Newman, 
in the year of the first Beform Bill, he left England an Oxford don, 
he returned to it with the discovery that Arianism was a Judaising 
heresy whioh sprang up in Antioch, and that the Anglican communion 
went perilously near to lacking the notes of a truly Oktholio CShurch ; 
the lines, ** L^, kindly light,” were written during a calm on board 
an orange boat in the Straits of Boni&oio. The famous Assise 
sermon of Keble did not come till a year later ; but when Newman 
sailed from Falmouth in 1832, he had been, to all appearance, the 
orthodox member of a Protestant body ; when, bronsed by the sons 
of the Europ^ if not Asiatic Orient, he next found himself in 1833 
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in the ehadow of St. Maxy’s, he had ‘‘ almost persuaded ” himself 
into a oonYinoed Bomanist. 

Upon Eliot Waxhuiton and upon William Einglake, the results of 
eastern tiaTei 'were sliom in a less dynainio Yray« About the 
same Ume as bis fidend— like himself, 'with a suooessful xnanusoript in 
bispooket—Warbuitonietumed to England; he was oongiatulated on 
bii^ safe reappearanoe at his dub, and together mth iUSnglake he 
beoame a licm of the season. Newman’s seoession, matured as it had 
been by southern warmth, in Disraeli’s well-known words, dealt the 
Church a blow from which it still reels. The sights and aii? of the 
palms and temples of the south ripened the two writers more 
immediately dealt with here into literary forces still felt by their 
posterity of the pen. 

Kinglake returned from his travels with a reputation for social 
tact and knowledge of the world, that he maintained throughout his 
after life. These qualities, in the manner already described, made him a 
possible second to the principal in a dud which was never fought. 
In his pathetioally humorous way, recalling his London days when 
the travels recorded in Eothen had brought him into social prominence, 
he would say the ** women then seemed as if they expected me to throw 
them across a Sicilian steed and gallop into the desert.” The living 
Einglake was essentially one of those persons, for whom in a merry 
moment destiny had prearranged exceptionally droll experiences ; he 
was at bis best when recounting them to one or two friends in the 
gently deprecatory manner that gave a flavour of its own to the 
recital. Such was the case with the reminiscence, which opened these 
remarks. Others reflecting his travels might be added. During his 
Eastern tour be visited Damascus. Walking down the Street (»lled 
Straight ” he accosted a native whom from his dress he imagined to be 
a professional guide. When, however, the visitor asked for informa- 
tion on oertain points of personal detail, the apparent cicerone showed 
signs of indignant resentment, began a homily on a text out of the 
Eoian, and made a gesture of reverential impatience in the direction 
of a mosque ; the man was a Mahommedan priest, not a guide ; 
Kinglake at no time of life had muifli time for rpeoulative ibeology. 
Comparatively few, indeed, of ‘'Eothen’a” best storieB or happiest 
sayings appear in that Eothen of wbiob, at the presenjt writing, two 
or three new editions are independently announced. One of Eing- 
lake’s editors might do him a worse service than by ooUeoting these 
floating narratives and compressing them into footnotes. Seldom can 
there have been so varied and prolonged an existence, so perennially 
frerii and versatile a man, whose story would be told better by the 
narrative of isolated scenes and inoidents than by the bbgrapher’s 
continuous reoard. In Kinglake, unlike Palgxave and otlier pioneers 
of exouirions in the near East, the taste for travel had been satiated 
before middle age was reached. . During later yean he^ seldom crossed 
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the Ghaimel; the terrors of the d^<Utente eSeotuallj, he said, 
warned him off French xailwajs. Once, indeed, he so far oTsaroame 
that objection as at the close of the Franco-Prusc^ war to Tiait his 
old fri^d Adolphe Thiers, then oonduotiDg the peace negotiatians at 
Versailles. Well known in Paris daring the same period as Balwer 
and others among his oontempoxaries, Kmglake had no French 
acquointancG within memoij of the present generatian. The typjp&l 
Englishman i^o then filled the popular mind across the Straits of 
Doyer was Gambetta’s friend, at that time member for Chelsea. 
When, therefore, the thin dehoate inteUeotual presence of Kinglake 
znade itself f^t in the grass-grown streets of Versailles on that 
January day, the loafers gazing at the English visitor began with one 
consent to mutter “il doit ^tre Sir Dilke.*’ All the writers now 
bracketed with Ejnglake, most of the men with whom the Crimean 
historian lived intimately, in some way or other left their personal 
impress upon the militantly patriotic movement of their own and 
of succeeding times, especially upon the closing years of the nineteenth 
century with their military operations in the Transvaal or elsewhere. 
No person now Hying can recall a contest so unanimously approved 
by all dasses and interests of the Empire as that undertaken for the 
emancipation of the Transvaal from the Boer oHgarchy and its trans- 
formation into a real, not a nominal, republic. After a good deal of 
pain, or weariness worse than pain, Kinglake’s end come peaceably. 
His setting sun would have glowed with triumph had he b^n spax^ 
to witness some half-dozen years later the full expression, in the 
applause or achievements of hiB countrymen, of that national tempei > 
whose most gifted'incamation he lumself was, which, by many stirring ' 
passages in the last, the Inkerman volume, of his great work, he only 
oeased with life itself to strengthen and stimulate. 

Tennyson, in the dosing passages of Maud^ as a fact, in much of 
his best work belonging to that period, played the Tyrtaeus of the 
school whose later Hteraiy founders had been Warburton and Ejng- 
lake the prose poets. Another remarkable member of the group 
of Cambridge contemporaries, including as it did Tennyson himsdf , 
was the famous banker, Mr. Lloyd Jones, who died Lord Overstone ; 
this shrewd old school finonder, with his sturdy, practioal, good 
sense, ever rc;^y to he kindled into patriotic emotion, during after- 
dinner talks with his Cambridge friend at FVediwater, suggested to 
Tennyson more than one touch in the • oonduding linea alike of 
Locksky Rail and Maud. A sympathetio man witif great power of 
impressing his own ideas upon others. Lord Overstone fairly may be 
described as representing ^e busineBB ride of the Jingo set, whose 
poets, during the Crimean ^riod, were FitzGbrald and Tennyson, 
whose statesmen might at times be seen in David Urquhart, and 
whose pedestrian exponents, adorning every point of the subject 
they touched,^ were ^ot Warburtpn and William Eonglake. 
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In the remarks 'wliidh open his hooks on the eighteenth oentuxy; 
Mr. Lebky, iUnBtrativdy, has pointed out that, notwithstanding 
apparent inoomnstendes in their manifestations, Ihe essential prin- 
ciples maintained by l^ gliah parties at different epochs, have 
Taried less than might be Bupx> 06 ed from the fact of the Whigs 
haTm^ been the unpopular advocates of war in the eighteenth oen- 
tuiy, and the Tories who, under Harley and St. John, oafried through 
the Treaty of TJtredbt in 1713, having, in 1782, resisted the accom- 
modations between England and America with the latter's European 
supporters, voted the House of Commons under Bobkingham. 
In the same way British Jingoism is among the most constant of 
political forces throughout the country. Its ingredients are per* 
petually changing. The conditions of its expression, its immediately 
inspiring causes, and its ulterior ambitions, are seldom or never at two 
different epochs the same. 

At the close of the seventies, when a music-hall refrain first gave 
to a political sect the title with which, for the sake of convenience, 
Kinglake and his distinguished contemporaries have been associated 
here, the analysis of Jingo, in its genesis, would have supplied results 
very different from those obtainable by a minute examination of 
its constituents during the later developments of 1900. Through- 
out the period at which Lord Beaconsfield, with Lord Salisbury, 
brought back peace with honour from Berlin, Jingo meant an aggre- 
gate of interests, ideas, even nationalities and creeds, often at other 
times brought into mutual conflicts among themselves, but now for 
a time fortuitously united. On the TTirkish side generaUy ranged 
the forces of Society, of the diy, and, from its rivalry with the 
Greek Communion, of the Roman Catholic Church. Without a 
Gladstone and a Disraeli, as champions of counter attraction on 
either side, the division might not have been political at alL But 
the great Liberal leader was also the chief of Anglicanism ; the 
High Churchmen, therefore, one and all, were Russophiles. Mean- 
while the Vatican and its servants in England rather bitterly opposed 
and snubbed the Puseyiie rump that renewed its overtures to the 
Greek Patriarch. As the RomaxiistB were generally moved by oppo- 
sition to the Orthodox Church to favour the followers of the prophet, 
so the political disciples of Auguste Comte, then by. dint of sheer 
mental power an European agency not to be despised, fell into lino 
with the friends of the Unspeakable because they owed Christianity 
a grudge. With Society, with the City, and with the Comtists 
went, of course, the musio-halls. East of Temple Bar Semitic 
agency fused into a solid and formidable whole the motley elements 
in the Jingo alliance. In the west o) London and throughout the 
country, the same duly was performed by the smart organisers of 
polite life. But for the fascination of Disraeli's genius and the con- 
tagion of Gladstone’s moral enthuriasm this antagoif^ might not 
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liaTo been pzaotioable, or probably would haTe evaporated before the 
eeaaon was half through. It oontinued, its tradition and its inspira- 
tion remain ; they might, with Httle artiftoial inoitement, re*appear 
in the twentieth century as forces not less formidable than &ey 
proved themselves in the nineteenth. « 

Very diff^nt from this would, in the phrase of science, be found 
the formula of Jingo in its application to an earlier school of patri<9tB. 
When Eliot Warburton first visited Egypt, Napoleon’s designs to 
make the land of the Nile the depdt or the base of an attack upon 
British India, were but as the events of yesterday. When travelling 
further towards the rising sun, Kinglake trod upon the dust of 
decayed empiret ; the one idea filling his sensitive and chivalrous 
soul, was that as sovereign over kingdoms on which the sun never 
sets, England had made good her claim beyond European dispute to 
that Imperial succession. With the showy and unintelleotual 
elements in the Jingoism of 1878, 1879, Kinglake could only have 
felt a sympathy reflected on it by the glowing memory of Crimean 
days. For the City, for Society, for latter day politics, he cared 
nothing ; the latest developments of the party system he abhorred. 
He believed in England’s destiny and in the character of her sons, 
above aU things he had no fears for the future of the race or the 
empire. National character, to quote his own words to the present 
writer, win survive even the House of Commons and the rival 
whippers-in. He had the satisfaction of living long enough to 
witness the first fruits of the harvest whose seed he had long since 
sown, not only by his writings, but by some of the most instructive 
speeches ever heard in Parliament, or rather not heard there at 
aU. The reason of these last words very briefiy may be explained : 
The understanding between Cavour and Napoleon HI. resulted in 
the unopposed annexation of Nice and Savoy by France. Einglake, 
then in the House as member for Bridgwater, like others of his set, 
was furious ; he made a special effort, scoured the Continent in quest 
of original documents, returned to Westminster, delivered a speech, 
which for epigrammatic exhaustiveness of treatment and aocurate 
oiroumstantiality of detail made, though not at the moment, its 
effect, not only throughout Liondon, but throughout the Western 
world. The*speaker*8 voice was pitched in so low a key as to be 
scarcely audible to those who sat near him, and were ready to hang 
on his every word. Among these was the late IJir Robert Peel, 
himself interested in and a dose student of the subject. To him 
Kinglake gave the notes which he had prepared. A day or two 
later Peel in his own sonorous sentences and with the magnificent 
organ, so admired by Mr. Gladstone, practically reproduced King- 
lake’s speech amid applause literally indescribable. 

T. H. S. Escott. 
aJI 
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AUBREY DE VERE. 

* 

, (Bomr, January 10, 1814 ; Dibd, January 20, 1902.) 

In the far romantic morning where the giant harde together. 

Binged with dew and light and musio, struck their lyres in golden 
weather. 

Came a diild and stood beside them, gazed adoring in their eyes, 
Hushed his little heart in worship of a race so bland and wise. 

They are gone, those gods and giants, caught Elijah-like to glory. 
And their triumphs and their sorrows ore a part of England's story ; 
Years and years ago they vanished; but the child, who loved them 
well, 

Still has wandered among mortals with a tale of them to tell. 

Theirs were voices heard like harps above the congregated thunder ; 
His, a trembling hymn to beauty, or a breath of whispered wonder ; 
"When the world’s tongue spoke his vanished ; but below the turmoil 
rolled 

Fragments of romantic rapture, echoes of the age of gold. 

Others stun the years to homage with their novelty and splendour ; 
He was shy and backward-gazing, but his noiseless soul was tender. 
When he sang, the birds sang louder, for his accents, low and clear, 
Never hushed a mourning cushat, never scared a stinning deer. 

Now the last of all who communed with the mighty men has 
perished; 

He is part of that eternity he prophesied and cherished ; 

Now the child, the whisperer passes ; now estremHy of age 
Shuts the pure memorial volume, turns the long and stainless page. 

Where some westward-hurrying river to the bright Atlantic dashes, 
In some faint enchanted Celtic woodland lay tliis poet’s ashes, 

That the souls of those old masters whom the clans of song hold 
dear. 

May return to hover nightly o’er the grave of their De Yekk. 

Eumvm) Goss£. 




Striped Columns Knfrland aiid WhIiVm SeutH tuu few. 

Sifltd Black Culumne lrc;land’M SoatN*trKi many. 


lowiKn TiiK UXDER-REPRKSEXTATION of EsfttLAMi jittu Walks anh tui 
OVRR'REPRl'^ENTATION or IitSLAKD ouaixo iMttG-liiOl ; SctinAim has 
Bsnr jrvn.T KRPBUiKirrcx) Dtntiira IKftr>.] 90 l. 







NOTE. 


Tn following ii^tement is one of a oeriee of Btatements of fact wbicli touch wcIbI, 
polittoaly or national matters of interest and importance. • 

The matters that will he dealt with here too often escape the notice they merit, or, if 
diown to the public, th^ are not infrequently presented obscnrdy or with hUw, or with 
inacouraqy due to hastiness or to inezperienue in handling qnantitatiTe facta — a prooess 
that is es^tially technical. 

These statements will be made absolutely without bias, and being pTq)ared ty a 
professional statistic^ who has had more than twenty years* actuarial ezpeifenoe, 
there is a considerable degree of probabili^ that inaccuracy will be rednoed to a 

SUXIlOl'CIIIl • 


II.— REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS.' 


Fok more than twenty years Ireland has been over-represented in the 
House of Commons. Ireland’s excess of seven seats in 1881, had in 
1901 grown to an excess of thiriy-one seats, and during nearly the 
whole period Ireland’s excess of representation has been at the exact 
cost of the under-representation of England and Wales— Scotland 
having been justly represented during the last sixteen years. 

There now seems to he intention to remedy this anomaly, which has 
been the more irksome by reason of the fact that this faulty representa- 
tion has ^ven undue importance to a partly hostile or disloyal section 
of the nation at the expense of the loyal subjects of the King. 

The following statement contrasts the actual representation with the 
proper representation of each part of the Kingdom, the proper 
representation being based on the respective populations in the years 
named. 



England and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

TTnited S[ingdom. 

Year. 

Actual No. 

Fromrifo. 

ofifeatB. 

f 

Actual No. 

ProperNo 

Total. 

Total. 


of Seats. 

of Seats. 

OXSMtS. 

of ScuU. 

of Seats. 



n. 


11. 

I. 

11. 

I. 


1881 

493 * 

490 

60 

TO 

10.') 

9S 

CoS 

658 

188G 

495 

507 


72 

103 

91 

= 670 

1 670 

1891 

495 

614 


72 

k)3 

84 

670 

j 670 

189G 

495 

522 


i 72 

103 

7a • 

; 670 

•: 670 


495 

526 

H 

i 

103 

1 ” 

670 

> 670 
! 


From the above table we may see exactly to what extent each part 
of the Kingdom has been over or under represented daring this period 
of twenty years : thus — 

(1) Copyright, 1902, by J.hu llult Schobliug. 
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Tear. 

Boi^wA W«lw. 

SooUsad. 

iMlwd. 

1881 

1886 

1891 

. 1896 • 
1901 

3 amta too many. 

12 seats too few. 

i? :: 

»i .. 

10 seats too few. 

A just repfeaentation. 

ft *1 

f» »» 

ff ft 

7 seats too many. 

12 t, ft 

19 ,, ft 

27 ,, ft 

31 ,, f. 


The above compaiiflon suggests that Mr. Gladstone’s fiedistribution 
of Seats Act of 1885 was a short-sighted Act, and not fair to England. 
It has worked out justly for Scotland only. We see that in each of tho 
years 1886-1901, England’s deficiency was precisely equal to Ireland’s 
excess. But it is possible that justice to England was not one of the 
essential qualities then desired; at any rate, the representation of 
England and of Ireland, as a^'usted in 1885. at once became of unjust 
proxK>rtions, and has become increasingly unjust ever since. K this 
improper condition is now to be remedied, it should be remedied with an 
eye to the future. Such adjustment as may be made, should not be 
based only upon existing facts, but upon the population of (say) ten 
years ahead of the present time. Twenty years may pass without 
another adjustment of seats between the three parts of the Kingdom, 
and we may rightly ask that some attention be given to the near- 
future movement of the population. It is not probable that any 
material alteration will occur in the dynamics of the population such as 
would arrest the long-continued decrease of Ireland's population or the 
continuous growth of England’s population. Such idteration, within 
the term of ten or twenty years, is indeed so improbable that present 
action may safely be based upon the assumption that no such material 
alteration will occur. 

Assuming that the number of seats in the House of Commons is 
retained at 670, the proper share of each part of the Kingdom would 
be as follows, in the years named : — 



England and Walec. 

Soottand. 

Ireland. 

Vnitod Kingdom. 

Year. 

actual No. 
of Scatii. 

Proper No.^ActualNo-jpcoperNo. 
of Svata. of Seata. of BeaU. 

▲otual No. 
of Soau. 

R'oper No. 
of Beau. 

Toul. 

Total. 


I. 

n. 

1 

i. 

II. 

I. 

11. 

1906 

495 631 

36 seats too few. 

! 72 72 

1 . A just 

1 representation. 

103 67 

36 seats too many. 

670 

670 

1911 

495 535 

40 seats too few. 

72 73 

: 1 seat too few. 

103 62 

41 Beats too many. 

670 

i 

670 


The ’^Actual Xumber of Seats” above does not include any 
adjustment that may now be under consideration : it is a repetition of 
the present actual representation stated in tho first table. 
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The ''Proper Number of Seats” aboye is based upon a forecast of 
the population of each part of the Kingdom in 1906 and in 1911 : using! 
for this purpose the rate of growth, or in the case of Ireland the rate of 
decline, which obtained during 1891-1901. In this connexion it may be‘ 
useful to state the actual distribution of i>opulation in the three parts of j 
the Kingdom^in 1901, and the probable distribution in 1906 and iu; 
1911. • ' 


. 

Diitrilmtion of the Population of tho 
United Kiiwd^in 

• 

1901. 

1906. 

1921. 

England and Walee . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 

Percent. 

78*5 

10*8 

10*7 

Per sent. 
79*2 

10*8 

10*0 

Percent. 

79*9 

10*9 

9-2 

United Kingdom 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


The foregoing statements show that no adjustment is needed in 
Scotland’s share of seats, and that Ireland’s excess must go to England. 
Here is the comparison for the three years 1901, 1006, and 1911 ; — 



In 1901. 

In 1906. 

In 1911. 

England and Wales ^ 
Ireland . 

31 acatatoo few. 

31 aeata too many. 

1 36 seats too few. 1 
36 seats too many. 

40 seats too few. 

41 seats too many. 


If an impending redistribution of seats is based upon the facts for 
1901 [31 seats being taken from Ireland and giren to England ] 
England will again remain under-represented in increasing proportion 
for an indefinite period — ^perhaps for twenty years. But if the 1911 
basis be used [40 seats being taken irom Ireland and giyen to EnglanclJ 
the under-representation of England would be deferred until after tho 
year 1911, and England’s oyer-representation, upon this basis, extend-* 
ing in diminishing proportion to the year 1911, would be followed 
by England’s under-representation that would begin after 1911, and 
then continue in increasing proportion until a further redistribution of 
seats might be^made. 

We are quite justified in basing any impending adjustment of seats 
as between England and Irdand not upon the present distribution of 
population, but upon the distribution of population which will obtain a 
few years ahead of the present time. Only by this method can we 
ayoid an immediate relapse intp the under-representation of England — 
an injustice which already has been endured for too long. 

John Holt Sitiooi.ixg. 









BLAJSTK-VERSE ON THE STAGE. 


Ohs BS'allow, or eTon two, may not make a summer; yet after the 
production of Mr. Phillips’s fitwad at Her Majesty’s, and in prospect of 
tliat of his ZflyMei at the same theatre, and of Pooh ani at 

St. James’s, those who love to sit by the shores of old romance, while the 
players interpret between them and Shakespeare, may induljg^ in a 
forlorn hope that a revival of poetic drama is at hand. There are, perhaps, 
some signs that we are moving past that crude form of idealism which 
calls itself '' realism,” and pressing forward in quest of a more richly 
imaginative form of dramatio art ; and Mr. Tree did well in making the 
bold experiment of producing the dramatic poem of a young author, with 
all the pride, pomp and circumstance of the modem stage. But if we 
are to persuade Poetry to be more than an ‘occasional visitor ; if she is 
once more to make the stage her home, we must treat her with reverence, 
and prepare the stage for her reception. 

It is not enough that poetical plays shall be splendidly mounted, or 
even splendidly acted ; and in these days of elaborate scenery and 
magnificent costumes — when the actor seems to be primarily regarded 
as a spot of rich colour relieved against a finely-toned background, 
rather than a personage with a significant part to play in a complex 
dramatic harmony — ^the acting is not always as splendid as the mounting. 
It is no less important that the verse shidl be beautifully spoken. Our 
modem actors must devote more intelligent study tos the difficult art of 
speaking verse upon the stage than they have hitherto done. 

English blank-verse is a poetical form of which England may well 
be proud. It is a form of imaginative expression quite unique for 
range of thought and for subtlety in the suggestion of delicate phases of 
emotion. It is most necessary then that the actor who has to use such 
an artistic form should be a master of his craft. The dramatic author 
is always at the mercy of the company which produces his work. It is 
almost impossible for the most experienced critic, to say notlung of an 
average audience, to see the play through the playing, and judge of its 
merits unbiased by inadequate representation. This is emphatically 
the case when the play is also a poem. How can any one feel the 
charm of a poet’s verse if it be marred in the delivery — ” like sweet 
bells jangled ou^ of tune and harsh ” ? And this it too often is, in the 
mouths of even the best-trained actors and actresses of the present day. 
An ear for the rhythm of verse, like an oar for music, needs careful culti- 
vation; and it is apparently a rarer gift than that of an ear for 
music. 

Before verse can be properly spoken on the stage, the actor should 
have at least mastered the elements of its rhj’thm, the time and 
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phrasing of ea<^ line and musioal passage of the poetzy he has to 
recite. But merely to understand this is not enough ; the speaiker of 
Terse is the instrument through which the poet speaks. He must 
therefore produce his Toice properly; and have it imder perfect oontroL 
The art of speaking and the art of singing are intimately oojmected, 
and their te^nique is much the same, as regards the management of 
the breath and the enunciation of syllables and tones. As Coquelin 
puts it, with epigrammatic concision : ** H V dme de In 

But all is merely preliminary, and should be learnt as a matter 
of course by evezy child at school, if Bnglish men and women are ever 
to speak their oVn language decently in daily life, and Bngland is no 
longer to remain the land of bad Yoice production. 

In a modern play the actor of aTerage intelligence usually understands 
fairly well the meaning of what he himself has to say. In dialogue so 
subtle as that of Shakespeare — ^to take the most familiar and notable 
instance — it is very different. Here there are wheels within wheels, 
suggestion within suggestion. It is often quite evident that the actor 
has but a vague notion of the thoughts and emotions he has to inter- 
pret, and of the delicate manner in which they are expressed in the 
intricate structure of the verse. Hence his tendency to emphasise the 
wrong words, even in defiance of the rhythm ; to neglect the relative 
value of the various clauses of each sentence, and of the sentences of 
which each speech is made up. He should fully understand what he 
is saying, and convey each shade of meaning and emotion by intelligent 
emphasis and intpnation. Otherwise he is like an ill-trained singer, 
singing more or less out of tune. 

Fortunately, the general drift of Shakespeare^s speeches is usually, 
though by no moans always, plain enough ; so that he can stand a good 
deal of mishandling in their details. But why mishandle him more 
than is necessary ? Why these wrongemphases, these ill-timed pauses, 
this staccato delivery of legato passages, these inexpressive intonations, 
this very imperfect phrasing? Why this anxiety on the part of some 
actors to gabble off their speeches as fast as possible, and get to the 
cue ; and on that of others to make a grotesque gamut of their voices, 
Rnd gambol up and down upon the lines, now hastening, now halting, 
as if the verses were made to be subjected to elocutionary fracture or 
dislocation ? We hear a good deal about reverence for Shakespeare — 
and the reverence may be genuine enough as for as it goes ; but it 
must go much further if he is to be adequately rejhresented on the 
stage. 

It may be said, and said truly, that if the verse be spoken as prose-** 
that is, with a due regard to Ihe emphasis demanded by the sense, it 
wUl take care of itself. So it will, to a certain extent, if it be really good 
verse. It is difficult to make ^akespeare’s verse sound like prose ; 
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yet even this astounding feat is sometiineB accomplished by the skilfiil 
employment of perverted ingenuity in evading the rhythm. 

The actor should, of course, be able to speak verse as intdligently and 
intelligibly as if it were prose. If he merely does this, reading the 
lines by^heir sense-emphasis, their melodic form will be felt through 
his d^veiy. He has laid the foundation of a good styile. This is 
far better than the attempt to male verse of them, to show the audience 
that he knows something about scansion — a very futile kind of know- 
ledge, of which I shall have something to say presently. Look to the 
sense first, and do not trouble your head about scansion, which is 
merely the anatomy of metre. So far, so good. But verse is not 
prose ; and the final grace of the delivery of verse is that it ^all 
be given with a perfect feeling for the harmonies of rhythm and tone ; 
that its music may be made to sound like an emotional incantation. 
When shall we hear our actors speak far above singing ” ? For to 
speak verse finely, beautifully, is a rarer, if not a more difficult art than 
even that of singing well. 

The rhythm of English blank-verse should be thoroughly under- 
stood before this form of verse, so subtle, so elastic, so beautiful, can 
be properly delivered on the stage. Much has been written about 
English rhythms and metres ; but the subject has hitherto been mucli 
obscured by reference to the Classic forms of verse, in which accent is 
subordinated to quantity — ^the length or shortness of the vowel-sounds ; 
while in English verse, quantity— or rather the fulness or emptiness of 
the vowel-sounds, is subordinated to accent. Yet in the Classic metres, 
as in the English, there must have been a g^ve-and-take between accent 
and tone ; and in modem verse the tone element sometimes becomes 
almost as important as the accent. 

When English blank-verse delivered itself from the trammels of 
rhyme, that naturalised exotic in Teutonic verse, its coming into 
existence was no doubt due to an instinctive feeling after a freer 
metrical form, more suitable for speaking than for singing, and 
admitting of an extended harmony, with sustained passages and varied 
cadences. It was to the lyric metres much what dramatic recitative is 
to the stricter forms of vocal music. At first the nkw metre was but a 
Gregorian chant, stiff and bald, but stately and solemn. From Marlowe, 
who first handled it like a master, Shakespeare took it ; and in his hand 
the rhythm became less obvious and conventional, more subtle and 
q^ntaneous, as the verse became a more and more perfect expression of 
the thought and emotion it embodied. 

The conventional type of a blank-verse line, as of the line in the 
** heroic couplets ” of Pope, is a decasyllabic line consisting of five 
reiterations of an unaccented followed by an accented syllable — a line 
of five feet,” as it is called, as in ** The Rape of the Lock ” : 

Ev'n thtn/ bef6re/ the iUjU^ ^n/gSae rieeed/. 
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Or in Keats’s “ Hyperion ” : 

Bef6re/ the d&wn/ in eek/son dtie/ dionld Uiiab/ 

But a succession of lines constructed on this strict plan would he very 
monotonous. Even Pope, who regarded any departure £rom this form 
as a license,” managed to evade it with the greatest ingenuity ; while 
in fine blanlc-verse it is difficult to find many such lines in succession. 
In these lines from Hameo and Juliet the monotony is relieved by 
redundant syllables : 

This bed/ of love/ edm/mer’s ri/pening breath, 

Hay prCve/ a be&n/teona fidwer/ when next/ we meet/. 

In fact, the beauty of this kind of verse depends upon the infinite 
number of variations by which the strict form eon be evaded. 

How this evasion may be effected, we must now consider. The two 
elements of metrical structure and musical sound in English verse are 
accent and ionCf which roughly correspond to form and colour in design ; 
and to these may be added jmium, which plays an important part in the 
rhythmical effect. 

Accent is primarily produced by the stress upon certain ^Uables, in 
the pronunciation of words of more than one syllable ; secondarily, by 
the sense-emphasis — and this emphasis may be so strong as to make 
the accent of pronunciation of inferior importance. Monosyllables have 
no accent of pronunciation, accent being a relative stress ; but in verse 
they are accentuated by the sense-emphasis, not merely by their position 
in a line. They have, of course, a tone value, differing in quality as 
their vowel-sounds are full or open, empty or dose. Some vowel- 
sounds are hard to classify as to tone value, or tmhre. They are 
modified by accent, emphasis, and by the combination of consonants 
which accompany them. The close e in pent has a more prolonged and 
slightly fuller sound than the close e in pet ; and this differs also from 
the obscure e in monument. 

The line ending with : 

In popnlous city pent 
differs much in effect from the line : 

Our braised anna hung up for monuments, 

in which the obscure r in the last syllable is unaccented. Shakespeare, 
indeed, frequently ends his lines with theea unaccented, obscure vowels, 
such as the obscure 0, the obscure a — as in poptUaeOf sad the obscure y— - 
as in enemy f or in adverbs like hoUly\ by whidi he avoids the monotony of 
the recurrent final accent. 

Variation in the rhythm t>f a line in which the normal metrical 
system of five feet is the standard, suggested and understood rather 
than maintained, may bo effected in several ways, of which the most 
obvious are : 
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1. By changixig the poaition of the accents. 

2. By auppieaamg some of the accents. 

3. By introduciiig secondary accents, or rocal Btresses. 

4. By the introduction of extra syllahles in the line. 

6. By the employment of light or heavy lines, in which empty or fhll 
vowel-sounds px^ominate. • 

l^erhaps t he most Sequent change of position of the accent is that in 
which the line begins with an accented syllable, as in the first Hue of 
“ H^rion ” : 

D£ep ia the shady sadness of a vale. 

But in a line of five feet the accent may fidl upon anuy syllable, even 
upon the first syllable of the last foot, as in: 

Gildug/ your lor/iime's dawn/. Till then/ silence ! 

This form of accentuation is, however, very rare, though lines ending 
with two unaccented syllables are firequent, as in Hamlet’s : 

That bluta/ the grace/ and blush; of mod/esty 

Somewhat rare also is an accent on the first syllable of the second foot, 
as in Shakespeare’s : 

My life;’ st&nda on.' the le/vel of your dream , 

and in Keats’s : 

My heart; iiches and a drow/sy numb'ne^s pains;'. 

An accent on the first syllable of the third foot occurs in Julia’s line in 
** The Two Gentlemen of Verona ” : • 

Be calm/ good wind/ bl6w not a word/ away : 
and in Swinburne’s : 

O fair-/faced sun/ killing/ tbe stars.' and dews/. 

An accent upon the first syllable of the/ourM foot occurs in Milton’s : 
lute] ligenoe/ of bearen/ &ngel/ serene/ : 

and in Keats’s : 

Diatincty and vi. dUe/ symbols, divine. "" 

Next we come to variations produced by the suppression of accents by 
the introduction of an unaccented syllable in one or more pdacos, without 
introducing an accent elsewhere. This is frequently done ; and there 
may be as few as^wo accents in a line. 

A four-accent line is almost as common as the normal five-accent 
line. The first line of '' Paradise Lost ” has but four accents : 

Of nSiu*8 first disob6dienco, dtad the irikit ; 

and in such irregular lines the arbitrary scansion is seen to be quite 
futile, so far as the reader is concerned. Scansion is merely a oonven* 
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tional method of analysing metre, with which he has as little to do as 
with grammatioal analysis. A line should be read not by the scansion,, 
but by the rhythmical phrasing, which depends upon the sense-emphasis, 
and aooentnation of the wrords. Even as mere metrical analysis it seems 
idle to attempt to stretdi these lines of leas than five accent on the 
Procrusteai^bed of the five-aocent line. What is gained by scanning 
this four-accent line firom “ Hyperion ” in the ordinary way : • 

Sat grfy/haired Sfct/nni, qni/et ts/ a tt6ne/ ; 

Why mark a hypothetic accent on sc, where none really occun ? The 
broad rhythmical division of the line is marked by the comma. Four- 
accent lines are so frequent in blank-verse that I need not multiply 
examples. Three-accent lines are also frequent, as in Th» HmjMt : 

Inf Caed with a f6rtitnde from HCaTen ; 
in Paradise Lost *’ : 

Fall*n ohfrnb, to be w6ak is nfiserable ; 
and in ** Hyperion ” ; 

Beside the daiers of a rivulet. 

Two-accent lines are much less common, but they occasionally occur, 
as in Julia’s: 

As in xevhige of thy ingr&titade ; 

iu Juliet’s : 

*Tu bat thy nkme that is my 6nemy, 

and in Oberon’s : • 

With Ari4dne and Antiopa. 

In the line : 

To the wild singing of the nightingale, 

there is a secondary vocal stress on the word wild, but not a true 
accent. 

The sense-emphasis may, however, produce a stress upon a monoiyl- 
lable so important that it becomes equivalent to an extra accent. Thus 
iu Swinburne’s lines from Atalanta ” : 


Bow dbwn, oif , wril for pi^ ; is this a time, 

and: * 

Nfiy, should thine 6wa seed sl&y himsulf, O Queen? 

we have by the sense-emphasis a stress so strong up<Bk cry in the first, 
and upon sesd in the second line, as to be equivalent to an extra accent 
in ea<^ case ; making them lines of six accents instead of five. Such 
heavily stressed lines, usually Charged with full vowel-sounds, are not 
imoommon. Thus, in the first line of the ** Horte d* Arthur ” : 

86 All ddy 16iig Um noise of battle r6Ued, 
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ire have a line of five aooentSi reinforced by two full syllables aU and 
day which take a heavy vocal siress to give them their fiiU rhythmic 
value. It is not, however, a seven-accent line in the sense in which 
Swinburne’s lines are six-accent lines ; because these words have no 
distinct sanse-emphasis on them. It may be noted that these AiU-toned 
fyllables tend to obscure the accent on the syUables with which they are 
in juxtaposition ; while short unaccented syllables tend to increase the 
intensity of the accent, which they throw into strong relief. There are 
but three short qrllables in the line, and these tend to emphasise the 
accent on wtiu and the first qrUable of 'baiih — ^the shortest syllable in 
the line, but thrown into relief by the two unaccented ones between 
which it is placed. Such a heavy and sonorous line is* at the opposite 
pole from that swift keen line of Juliet : 

’Tifl but thy name that is my enemy, 

in which the antithesis between name and enemy is fiashed out by the 
two accented syllables, whidi concentrate the meaning of the line, so 
characteristic of Juliet, whose vivid imagination always grips the 
essential facts of every situation in which she is placed. Shakespeare 
instinctively finds a rhythm expressive of the moods of his personages : 
for the diverse passions of Othello, Macbeth, Lear j for the sweet 
reasonableness and righteous indignation of Hermione ; for the frank, 
wholesome joyousness of Perdita ; for the patient loyalty of Imogen ; 
for the overtopping pride of Goriolauus; for the (ynical humour of 
Bichard XEI ; for the fanciful wit of Mercutio. To study his rhythms 
is to study the light and shade of his characters. < 

We have seen that there may be more than five accents in a line 
where the sense demands it ; but there may be a vocal stress equivalent 
to an accent, upon every syllable of a ten-syllabled line. Such a line as 
the second of these is conceivable : 

fiave cm, je vinds ! Who heeds your malice now F 

Come : Pour hall, rain, snow, sleet ! Blow ! howl 1 rage ! roar ! 

Such lines as this, and the first line of the ** Morte d’ Arthur,” Aould 
be read as much by the tonal value of their syllables as by their accents ; 
and, indeed, the tonal value is always of the utmost importance, as the 
music of the line greatly depends upon this. Hence Tennyson speaks of : 

Mouthing out his hollow oes and aes, 

' Deep-chested music. 

Some elocutionists have a theory that every line of blank- verse should 
be made to take the same time in delivery. This is mere pedantry, so 
far as the stage is concerned. The tempo of blank-verso, and especially 
dramatic blank-verse, is a tempo rubafo ; the natural time of the delivery 
of each line depending upon the rhythm demanded by the sense and 
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emotional expreaaion. Some lines are naturally grare and alow, like the 
Iforte d’Arihur ” lines ; others swift, like that two-aooent line of 
Juliet, or such a line as this, in which there is no long syllable : 

It IB her wit kindlew hia enmity. 

It would take up too much space to go into the tone-Talue*of lines, 
dependent dpon yariation in the position and sequence of the yq 9 rel- 
sounds. For an approximately complete analysis of a line of yerse, it 
would be necessaiy not only to mark the primary and secondary accents 
or stresses by means of dashes and dots, but the tone-yalues by means 
of long and short marks, with colour to represent the different yowel- 
sounds ; while the effect of the sequence of consonants should also be 
taken into account. 

I haye already given an example of the introduction of redundant 
syllables. This is of frequent occurrence. There are several re- 
dundancies in Imogen’s lines : 

I am ill ; but your baiiig fay me 
Cannot amend me : sooiety is no comfort 
To one not sociable : I am not very sick, 

Since I can reason of it. Fray you tmst me here. 

8o, too, in Swinburne’s : 

Lands indiscOTcrable in the nnheard’Of West. 

Such lines are usually easy enough to read, but occasionally there may 
be a little difficulty in getting the true reading at first sight. Imogen’s 
line: 

To one not sociable : I &m not vdty sick, 

may be read as above. In this speech the superfluous syllables seem 
to mark her effort to fight against the languor which is overcoming her. 

In speaking verse on the stage, may 1 say again that the actor 
should dismiss from his mind the arbitrary rules of scansion, dismiss 
the notion that each line must contain just five accents, no more or less ; 
and that he should nover attempt to correct the poet’s metre by intro- 
ducing accents when they only hypothetically exist ? Fortunatdy, in 
most cases there ft no temptation to do so, the natural sense-emphasis 
and accentuation of words cany him along. It is in Hues with few 
accents, and eomposed chiefly of monosyllables that this error of over- 
accentuation usually occurs. If the line : 

It is the e&st, uid J(kliet is the afin, « 

be read with accents upon the tt’s, the strength of its effect will be 

much marred: for the intimate connexion between the three most 

, 

important words, east, Juliet, and stm, will be obscured. 

Another fault of delivery, which sometimes occurs, is the drawling out 
of conjunctions and prepositions, such as and and of, thus : 
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Wo IttYe WQiklied tbe ayJn^ not kflied it i 
Sho'UoloMMMlliehendf; wbilit our poor nolloe 
Bflmafaa in danger her fomer tooth. 

We have now to consider the more extended rhjthm of periods made 
up of semal lines, in connexion with which the effect of pauses may bo 
best studied. The position and duration of pauses depend gaainlj upon 
puiAtuation — itself dependent upon tiie grammatical sense. But punctua- 
tion-marks are not to be taken as absolute indications of the duration 
of the pause they indicate. A comma, especially, has different time- 
values in different situations. Even with the more precise notation of 
music, the full effect of a passage is not obtainable by keeping in time 
with a relentleas metronome ; and in speaking verse the duration of a 
pause must to a great extent be left to the intelligence of the speaker. 
It 18 enough to say that there are two forms of the abuse of pauses, not 
uncommon on the stage. The gabbler, eager to be in at the death of 
^ speech, takes his semi-colons and colons in full stride. The loiterer 
introduces pauses where none are needed, and gasps out his lines in 
disjointed fragments, thus : 

O — ^what a — rogue-~aiid— peasant slave — am I. 

These faults should be reformed altogether. Pauses marked by 
punrtuation may occur after any syllable of a line ; but where they are 
not judiciously arranged they tend to kill the rhythm ; as, for instance, 
when two stroiig pauses cut off from two consecutive lines a portion 
^uivalent to a line — thus producing a strong cross-rhythm which prac- 
tically destroys the line it distorts, as indicated in the fallowing passage : 

0 better I were dead —/dead in the bloom 
Of stainless maidenhood ! / I m a wretch 
Grown loathsome to myeelf :/ I'ooiild for shame 
Stab with tby sword my breut/. 

This is a hypothetic instance, and, of course, an extreme one j but such 
an arrangement of pauses occasionally occurs. Shakespeare usually 
avoids it ; but sometimes has it, as in Frospero’s speech : 

To credit his own lie —/he did believe 
lie was indeed the Duke ;/. 

Such pauses should, as a rule, bo avoided, or at least craftily used. In 
broken dialogue they may 89 confuse the rhythm as to make a passage 
sound like stilted ^rose. These lines from Paolo and Francooea, if spoken 
on the stage, would be almost certain to suffer shipwredc : 

OiM, What I have snared, in that I Mt my teeth. 

And lose with agony ;/ when hath the prey 
Writhed from our —iittiff fangs ?/ 

Giovanni, loom 

E^neeaca’e h a nd s— the tears are in her eyes. 
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Eren where pauses of this kind do not oocur, the carrying of rhythm 
and sense from line to line needs dexterous management, or the throbbing 
ritality of the rerse may be impaired, and the whcde rhythmical more-- 
meni made weak and indefinite. 1 hope sadi a passage as this may 
not be taken as a model of all that is newest and most exqipaite in 
blank-yerse the young poets of the twentieth oentoxy : 

Giov. Now siaoe I snut * 

Snxelr be ebeent on affaire, I oonld 
More eaaily Franoeeea leaTO b ehind 
• Myon wereby bernde. 

jpoo. If IP 

Giov. And whom 

* Than my own brother would I better leave P 
Too. Ah, brother, each a diarge I cannot well 

Support. U thie thing happened by some chance, 

I in the hooaei yoa absent — ^tie a dnty 
I could not willingly take np. 

Giov. See how 

Yon cool to me. 


But it would be ungracious to point out the defects — if one may 
Tenture to think them so— such lines as these, without acknowledging 
that in the more important scenes in the play any cruditieB which may 
be foimd are half redeemed by the poetical beauty of the passages 
in which they occur. 

It may be well now to consider in a broader way a few passages ttom 
Shakespeare, whose verse, being of the subtlest kind, in diction as in 
rhythm, demands careful study before it can be spoken properly. 
Actors often do vepr well in a rough way with their passionate speeches ; 
while in those in which the emotion is more delicate, and the poetical 
charm of supreme importance, much is left to be desired. It is much 
easier to make an audience feel the rhetorical expression of passion than 
to moke them feel the beauty of the poetxy in which the emotion is 
made musical. It has been said that rhetoric is intended to be heard, 
poetry to be overheard ; and on the ideal stage, where drama becomes 
poetiy, all should be overheard. The poetry should be felt through the 
dramatic passion, like an incantation to the Muses. 

1 shall begin my wtudy with two of Shakespeare's simpler speeches in 
his early plays, and then pass on to a more complex one ; endeavouring 
to show how dparly character is expressed in the rhythmical phrasing. 
Take Talentine's first speech in The Ikco GtntlemtH, as he enters, in 
conversation with Proteus. His first line is spoken in reply to a 
previous speech, and doses the discussion between the heart-whole 
youth, eager to go in quest of adventure, and the aiay-at-home lover — 
the butt of his good-humoured raillery. 

OesM to persuade, my loving Frotena. 

The second line gives his common-sense phUosophy of the matter : 

Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 
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An axTOW shot jestingly straiglit at the mark. His next six lines 
express his regret that the infatuation of Proteus prevents him firom 
sharing his own eagerly-antidpated journey. There ja no important 
break in the lines, which should be given with a firm vigorous swing, 
the voiM well sustained. The last couplet : 

Bat thuM then lcv*8t, love still, asid thrive thneia, . 

* Even as I would, when I to love begin. 

esquesses his half-oontemptuous pily for his friend’s amorous enchant- 
ment, a form of experience which he himself is content to postpone 
until he has seen the world. The character of the man is lightly 
and firmly touched in this first speech of Valentine, tta that of Proteus 
in his. 

Now turn for a moment to A Midtummer NigMt Dream. This loses 
half of its poetry and significance when the great figures of Theseus 
and Hippolyta are dwarfed and made insignificant, as they always are 
on the stage : where they seem to be regarded as a part of the scenic 
background, in front of whidi Bottom and his Olowns play their anticB. 
They should pervade the imaginative atmosphere of the play, like 
divine personages, sane, royal, magnificent, with latent practical energy; 
mighty wielders of the world’s destiny in the midst of dreamers ; the 
p^estined parents of a god-like race. They are instruments of the 
august powers of Nature, apparently capricious, but kindly; here 
^ymboHsed in Oberon and Titania, who are not fairies, but ’’spirits 
of another sort ” — spirits of divine elemental alchymy, who watch over 
the growth of plants, the developmental power of the seasons, and the 
generation of mankind. 

What actor, what actress, now on the stage could sound the great 
open-air music of speeches like these, in which the spirit of Hellenic 
nature-poetiy, and heroic romance lives and breathes in one of those 
’’ melodious bursts ” from ” the spacious times of great Elizabeth ” that 
inspired Tennyson? 

Sip. I was with Herooles and Cadmus once. 

Whan ia a wood ol Crete they bay’d the bear 
With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 
Suoih gallant chiding ; for, beside the groves, 

The sides, the fountains, every region near 
Seemed all one mutual ory : 1 never heard 
So musioal a discord, such sweet thunder. 

Tki. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flaw’d, 'BO sanded ; and their heads are hung 
< With ears that swe^ away the morning dew ; 

Crook-knee'd and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls ; 

Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like beUs, 

Each un^ eadi. A ory more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor Peer'd with horn, 

Xn Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly. 

Yet this is all broad, simple, easily comprehended. It is all so 
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tpedkabU, It only needs beautiful yoioes, and an instinctiye feeling for 
rhythm, to make its dig^nity and beanly heard in resonant yocal music. 
But beautifiil yoices, and a beautiful method of speaking, are not 
things which were assiduoudy oultiyated in England during the n: ie~ 
teenth century. * 

Much subtler than this is the yerse of Orsino’s first speech in 
Tu)elftK Night, It expresses a more modem and complex dyilisation. 
Th0 speeches of Theseus and. Hippolyta are simple and direct ; Orsino 
plays ingeniously with his emotions and thoughts. 

If mado be the food of love, play on, 

Gdve me ezoew of it, that, sorfeiting, 

The appetite may aidcen, and so die. 

That strain again ; — ^it had a dying fall : 

O, it came o'er my ear like the sweet soimd 
Tliat breathes upon a bank of violets. 

Stealing and giving odonr. — ^Enongh ; no more ; 

*Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 

O spirit of love, bow quick and fresh art thou 
That, notwithstanding thy capacity 
Reoeiveth as the sea, nought eaters there, 

Of what capacity and pitoh soever. 

But falls into abatement and low price, 

Even m a minute ! So full of riiapes is fancy 
That it alone is higb-fimtaatioal. 

In the first line there is a little pitfall for the clever docutionist who 
understands scansion. Ten to one he will read it : 

If muaio the food of love, etc. 

But Shakespeare iv always careful to make the relation between the 
important words the basis of bis rhythm ; and here it is mwtc and food 
of love that are placed in apposition, and the emphasis should he placed 
on these words, not on he. 

The full meaning of this speech is not quite obvious at first sight : 
but without analysing it clause by clause, its general drift may be 
indicated. The Duke’s love is high-fantastical.” It is an exquisite 
ODBthetic emotion, of which Olivia is the idealised object ; and each mood of 
this emotion is tasted like a fine vintage, and its full fiavour enjoyed, 
until the surfeited palate demands a new stimulus. To the cultured 
person the old ” shape of fancy ” becomes wearisome when its fireriineas 
is exhausted; atid Orsino sighs for a new mode of fosthetic delight. 
His mood is a more exquisite phase of that of the euphuistic Borneo of 
the Bosaline period. This first speech, which reveals th« self-consciouB 
dreamer about love, rather than the ardent lover, riiould therefore bo 
given with a driiberato dwelling upon every finesse of his mood. 

I cannot here go minutely into the phrasing of the speech, which 
could be better analysed viva voce. In the firsc part, ending with the 
couplet, Orsino expresses the emotion suggested by the music, and then 
dismisses it with the words ; 
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Xbougli ; no more ; 

Tisnot 10 sw^n6wM it wu bef6re. 

The last line ahnnM he read as a line with three principal accents 
and secondary stresBes upon the words *TiB and woi. These lines with 
a snocesBion of mono^llahles, and without punctuatioui should bo read 
not^ a vtaceatohvii a legato manner; the tone being canned on from 
word to word to the end of the line. The second part of the speech, m 
which he philosophises upon his emotion, needs a good deal of sus- 
taining power in the voice to give it its fhll effect. If the twe paren- 
thetic dauses : 

notwithstanding tli 7 capacity 

BcoeiTeth as the sea, 

and: 

Of what validity and w(»th soever, 

be distinctly marked, it will go trippingly on the tongue. It is in the 
proper marking of the words in apposition and antithesis, and of 
parenthetic words and dauses ; and in the dexterous carrying of sense 
and rhythm from line to line, while not allowing the previous line to be 
completely swallowed by its successor, that the art of the speaker is 
most delicatdy shown. Space does not permit of my attempting any 
analysis of the complexities of Shakespeare's later stylo, as in some of 
Macbeth’s speeches, in which dauso is heaped upon dause, and 
metaphor upon metaphor. What I chiefly desire to point out is the 
intimate connection whidhtlexists between the dramatic and poetical 
dements in his verse. With him the dramatic emotion seems to create 
the rhythm of the verse, and the character of the personage lives for us in 
the music of his speeches. 

But 1 began with Mr. Phillips, and to him, in condusion, I return ; 
as the Morning Star of the new Bnglish poetic drama, ** onskiod and 
sainted ” by the verdict of the critics. His instinct has led him to dopart 
oompletdy from the Shakespearean tradition ; wisely, 1 think — for the 
bow of Ulysses is not easily bent. He is dassical, in the decorative 
sense in which Lord Leighton’s work was classioal. He does not 
attempt to elaborate character ; but sketches pictureB<iuo poTsouages in 
effective situations. In form Herod, like Paolo and •PSranceeea, is idyllic. 
The action is simple — a severe outline to bo filled with decorative colour 
within the outlined spaces ; and he can be ** sensuous and passionate ” 
on occasion. His verse is modem verse, of course; yet it has its 
roots in the pre-Shakespeareaa drama. Not content with going back 
to Marlowe, he goes back to the earliest writers of dramatic blank- 
verse. Take these lines from Ferrex and Porrex : 


And tihoa, O Britain, whilome in renown, 

Whiloms in wealth and fame, aBoll thua be tom, 
Dinembered tbns, and thus be rent in twain, 

Thus wasted and defaced, spoiled and destn^'cid : 
These be the fniite jow otvfl wars will bring. 
Thereto it comes when Jongs will not oonoent 
To grave sdvioe, but follow hnman wilL • 
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These lines have a grave statdiness; but they are numotonoias in 
rhythm. Now take these from H<tm& : 

Herod, before aU then I here would thank you 
For houonziiig thna the Aemonean Hoaae, 

And makiiig thne mj brother the Hiffh-priest. 

Since hie anceetral offioe he xeeninea. 

We three are bound unto eadi otiier more : 

With him the xitea of peace, with thee the sword, 

With me a reconciling lore for both 

Now I do not mean to say that Mr. Phillips has made JFbrrex and 
Porrex his model, or that these lines are as monotonous as the lines 
from that play ; but merdy that they have more afiSnity with the pre- 
Shakespearean form of verse than with Shakespeare’s. This older 
English drama was to some extent influenced by the dawning know- 
ledge of that of the Greeks. It was still a thing of “ the buakined 
stage” — stiff and stately; the action demanding conventional poses 
rather than spontaneous acting, and the verse probably declaimed in a 
kind of Gregorian chant. Shakespeare in giving more spontaneous life 
to the action, gave also more spontaneous life to the dramatic verse of 
Elizabethan drama. His aim was to get away from the Gregorian 
chant, and produce a perfect music of varied harmony — an ideal human 
speech for the human voice. Mr. Phillips recognises the fact, which 
the Greeks recognised, that monotony is an element of grandeur in art ; 
and as the Greeks did, in their ornament as well as in their trag^ic 
iambics, he deliberately introduces elements of variety in subordination 
to the element of monotony. This struck me while hearing his verse 
upon the stage f and now that I have his text before me it is no less 
evident. I do not think the actors quite know what to make of this 
novel form of rigidly grandiose verse. From defective enunciation 
much of the sense of what was spoken escaped me ; and in passages of 
broken dialogue, even where I heard the words, I was unable to decide 
whether I was listening to prose or verse. For one thing Mr. Phillips 
deserves praise : he has endeavoured to subordinate rhetoric to poetiy. 
Whenever the actors attempted the ordinary stage rhetoric the verse 
suffered. ^ 

The Wagnerian music-drama is said to be the modem equivalent for 
the Gre^ play or trilogy ; and it is so— a less simple, less stately, and 
very Germhn equivalent. Now in listening to Sirrod 1 had a 
curious feeling that I was listening to an Englidi music-drama without 
the vocal score. It seemed to me that,'to give it jts fiill effect on the 
stage, it should have been cast in the Gredc form with ohorus ; or that 
at least the vocal parts should have been scored in a form of recitative 
more delicate than that Wagner, and with much less complex 
orchestration, kept in abscdute subordination to the vocal score. 

This may, perhaps, be considering it too curiously ; but something of 
the kind is in the air. Mr. W. B. YeatSi whose genius is muidi more 
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distincdy lyiioal tliAii that of Ifr. BhillipB, bat wbo Is working, like 
him, to win from the ohaotio wildemess of the stage a little territozy — 
a land of dreonuH-where poetzy may reign anpreme, has already had 
two of hie poetical plays produced ; and Mr. Yeats’s theoxy is that, as I 
haye ssfid before, poetiy on the stage should be an incantation, oonyey- 
ing to the hearers what Keats has called *‘ihe power to dream 
delicioudy.” He at one time wished his verse to be delivered in a 
rhythmical chant — a kind of unscored Qregorian, accompanied all through 
by instrumental music. That is to say, his ideal drama is an, idealised 
melodrama, in the original sense of this word. Here, again, we are 
in touch with a conception of drama more akin to that of the Gfreeks 
than that of Shakespeare, and still more close to that of the modem 
music-drama. Mr. Teats is not a musician, and ho had no idea of tlio 
immense di£S.culty of getting spoken verse — ^the rhythm of which is 
measured in one way, to go writh music — the rhythm of which is 
measured in another way. He has now, I believe, come to see tliat 
the two parts, vocal and instrumental, must be reduced to a common 
denominator before they can be got to go together harmoniously. 

There are, no doubt, beautiful possibilities latent in such a hypothetic 
form of music-drama — not epic like Wagner’s, but idyllic and s^iubolic 
like Mr. Yeats’s plays — which might give rise to a very charming fomi 
of l^Tical recitative ; but it is scarcely likely to take possession of the 
stage to the exclusion of poetical plays more after the Shakespearean 
type, with spoken dialogue unaccompanied by music. Dramatic verso 
of a robust kind, if well-spoken, has a music of its own, and^might lose 
more than it could gain by being chanted to an orokiestral accompani- 
ment. An unscored Gregorian, intoned at the sweet will of the actor, 
seems to mo to be a hybrid fozm of art — something between speaking 
and singing, and without the expressional capabilities of either. It 
might become a cultua^ a fashion of the day ; but I fear that on the 
ordinaiy stage, and chanted by the average actor, it would degenerate 
into a form of incantation perilously resembling that of Jacques : ** nn 
invocation to call fools into a circle.” 


John Touhuntbk. 
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IQFLE SHOOTING AS A NEW WINTER EVENING PURSUIT, 
ESPECIALLY FOR WORKING MEN AND LADS. 

To the Editor of Thjk Fobtniohtlt Revibw. 

Dear Sir, — As the publication of some letters on the above subject in 
the Spectator a few weeks ago, has called forth many inquiries from 
various quailers respecting the portable apparatus used by our Society, 
and how to apply it, a few observations on the subject may be interest- 
ing to your reaulers. 

The hall or place in which rifle practice is desired to be carried on, 
should not be less than about forty feet in length. It does not matter 
whether it has a stage or not ; but any persons contemplating the intro- 
duction of this kind of rifle shooting in their locality, should send to the 
Assistant Secretary, Society of Working Men’s Hide Clubs, 17, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W., a rough sketch of the plan of the hall, with dimen- 
sions, stating whether it has a stage at one end, and, if so, what height 
the door of the stage is above the door of the room. We can then direct 
our manufacturer to have the legs of the standards made in each case the 
apm*opriate lenrth, so that the overhead travellers, which carry the targets, 
will run at a fairly uniform level; or we can attach the apparatus to 
brackets, if more convenient 

Illustrations of the apparatus, directions for fixing it» suggested rules, 
hints for the use *of committees and members of rifle clubs, and other 
persons who wish to adopt this kind of rifle shooting will be forwarded to 
anyone sending for them. 

The applications recently made to us have, besides those from London, 
come from such diverse sources as Liverpool, Tewkesbu^, Uxbridge, 
Kipon, Rickmanswoith, Birmin^am, Chester, Wimbome, Wateringbury 
and Belfast ; from the London Diocesan Church Lads’ Brigade ; from the 
Jewish Lads’ Brigade ; from Oxford House, Bethnal Green ; from several 
schools ; from the 2nd V.B. Royal Fusiliers and other volunteer corps, for 
their drill halls ; from the officer commanding the 3rd Battalion G^mrkas, 
for India ; from the Admiral Superintendent at Chatham, and from the 
officer commandiD|, the cavalry de^t at Canterbury. 

Although this is neither a military nor naval matter especialljTi but 
essentially civi> in its broadest aspect, Admiral Holland exactly hits the 
nail on the head when he writes: — ‘*I am anxious to help our local 
volunteers and our young naval men to take* a keen interest in becoming 
good shots, to make a pastime and a pleasure of it, afid not a tiresome 
lesson which some seem to suppose it must bo." 

The time has indeed arrived for reviving this question : Are not the 
recreations of a people a matter Jfor public concern t" and more especially 
BO their evening recreations, particularly in cities and towns. It has 
never yet been realised how much good can be effected by occasionally 
spending an evening in iifle shooting, for the means have not been forth- 
coming for utilising many places wlueh may be available for the purpose. 
How many places are only partially used for other purposes, whicn on 
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winter evenings could be temporarily used for rifle shooting at no great 
cost 1 

For a sum which represents the cost of a decent bicycle, a small rifle 
dub of the description indicated can be fairly started,^ and the cost of 
maintenance be covered by the profit on the ammunition (even at the 
low pfice of from a farthing to a half-penny a shot) and a very trifling 
subscription according to circumstances. « 

^ Ati example of the aprajntus can be seen at our office at an^ time, or, 
for a short period, at the Koyal United Service Institution, Whitehall, by 
appointment with the Hall Porter at that place. 

As an adjunct or a preliminary to more advanced and mor^ expensive 
rifle shooting at open ranges, it would be difficult to over-estimate its 
value, providing as it does for the combination of acciunto with rapid 
shooting at moving targets, which will be a determhiing factor in the 
future lives of nations. 

As a matter of public policy it is exceedingly urgent, but it would be 
impracticable, at the present stage, for such an operation to be dealt with 
by the Government of the country. 

Our aim is to induce large numbers of wage-earning people occasionjdly 
to utilise their evenings, the only time which is at their disjtosal, in a 
manner which will be thoroughly interesting to themselves, and profit^iblc 
to the State. 

We are justified in asserting that the im]x>rtancc of our being able to 
prosecute our operations with rapidity gives phoco to few, if any other, 
matters before the public at the present time, and we trust it may receive 
from you, by the promulgation of this information, tlic support which is 
at your di8i303al and within your discretion. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Society to sign this letter and 
am. Sir, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

<J. E. Lvard. 

Chmrman «/ Comtnitlef, 

Society or Woaniro Mee*s Rifle Clvbs. 

17, ViOTOBiA Stbebt, Wsstvxkbtbr, S.W. 

; 2Ui Decemiet', 1901. 


Wab Offzcb, 

Londov, S.W. 

12th DeeMHber, 1901 . 

Deab Gekeral XjUasd, — T have read with s^>at nleaRure tlic letUr TOtlen by Uu; 
Committco of th(,* Society of Working Men’s Rifle Clubs, for the purixiM! of dosonbiiig 
the manner in which rifle shooting may be made a winter pursuit, ana I sincerely trust 
it will be the ineiins of arousing still greater interest in the vurk of the Society. 

I cordially approve of tlic scheme and ho^ that the efforts of the Committee: will 
meet with the success they doser^'c in the coming winter. 

1 am sure tliat tlicrc must be many -working men and lads who will gladly avail 
themselyes of the opportunity which is offered to them of spefiding a pleasant and 
insbuctivc evcoiiiig, and at the same time obtaining a knowledge of the use of tlie rifle, 
which woidd be of great value should their servicoa ever be required in defouoo of their 
countzy. 

Believe mo, 

Youth very truly, 

Bobbbts, F M. 


Majob-Gxnxbax. C. E. Lvabd. 
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COWPER AND WORDSWORTBL 
To the Editor of The Fortniohtlt Review. 

Sir, — 1 have cead with deep interest amd appreciation Mr. Symons* 
“Wordsworth” in your recent issue of The Fortnightly Review. 
None the less, 1 feel myself constrained — though with extreme reluctance 
— to protest against a phrase that ineidentidly occurs in it, in which 
Mr. Sjrmoas, referring to Gowper’s style, characterises it as “ mean rather 
than vicious.” 

If Mr. Symons uses the word “mean** in its classic sense of “medium,** 
that is as neither* high nor low, but preserving a middle course, 1 am 
prepared to concede that it may be justly applied to Cowper’s earliest 
compositions, those written in the rh}^ed heroic couplet. Yet, who 
judges a man — much less a poet — by his first attemjits ? And even here 
the word is not very happy, for these first excursions of Gowper into 
poetry are characterised rather by a certain domestic tameness — ^likc that 
of his own hares for example, to winch he, like them, had been reduced by 
the conditions of his mental captivity — his range being measured by his 
madman’s chain. 

But if Mr. Symons uses the word — as I devoutly hope he does 
not — in its accepted modern sense as implying the ** reverse of splendid,” 
then, as applied to Gowper’s best work (by which alone he, like Words- 
worth on Mr. Symons* own showing — must stand or fall), I must beg 
leave to deny it absolutely and altogether. I must further express 
surprise at its application to the st;^e of a poet so deservedly and 
admittedly famous, and to whoso genius such notable judges of style in 
our own day as hlatthew Arnold, Stevenson, and Lord Tennyson have 
testified. But 1 aip the more surprised that the word should have been 
applied by one whom 1 had come to regs^d as having a very fine ear for 
verso harmonics, such as abound in Gowper ; and I am most of all surprised 
that use of such a word should be made, even incidentally, in an article 
on Wordsworth. 

Loving and revering both poets as 1 do, I can see no advantage accruing 
to Woixlsworth by any attempt to belittle Gowper, to whom he owed and 
from whom ho took — seemingly without acknowledgment — so much ; for 
as 1 have pointed out. Sir, by your kind courtesy, in the pages of The 
Fortnightly Review * and elsewhere,* the outlook of the two poets is 
in parts almost identical, and here and there their spirits are so indefinably 
interfused that the ordinary reader would find it difficult to discern where 
Gowper ends and Wordsworth begins. Also, With the mixed material 
he has left us, Wordsworth would have been wiser had ho been more 
char^ of references to Gower’s “ prosaic verso” ; and much more should his 
admirers fight shy of similar criticism, for if Gowper be judged by such 
a stondartl, how shall Wordsworth escape ? 

Nay, as Mr. Symons has so lucidly shown, Wordswofth must only bo 
judged by his best, and 1 claim the same for Gowper. In both poets the 
beauties are scattered like oases amid whole deserts of aridity, but what 
refreshing and green oases they gre ! 

Moreover, Gow^ier had one advantage over Wordsworth, wit, which his 
greater disciple lacked, so that though Gowper in his longest passages 
may, like Wordsworth, be dry, he is rarely altogether dull. 

(1) Fosxmiohtlt Bbvxbw, Hay, 1900. • (2) Tmpk J9ar, January, 1805. 
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In oonelusion I can but surmue that liCr. S^monB, intimately aa he 
knows his Wordsworth, has but a superficial acquaintance with Gowper, or 
how could he apply the word **moan ” to a style which is as far removed 
from “ meanness^* as wealth from bemry. Sjpace forbids lengthy quotation, 
but I may be perlmpB allowed bmfly to indicate how the pa^es of the 
Task shine resplendent with Gowper’s fine imagery. Opening his pages at 
random we come upon such passages as — 

• “ . . . Your aongfs oonfonnd 

Our mcne hannosiioiu notes : the thrash departs 
Soared, and the ofiended nightingale is mute.’* 

Or that passage — ^like so many others of Oowper’s, now passed into a 
proverb — 

■'England ! with all thy faults 1 hwe thoe still— J* 

leading up to the lines on Wolfe and Pitt — 

■*.... They hare fallen, 

Ea<di in his field of glory, one in arms, 

And one in oounoil — ^Wolfe upon the lap 
Of Tietory that moment won, 

And Cha&am heartsiok of his oonnti 7 *s diamc. 

• • • e • • 

Those suns have set. Oh, rise some other snob, 

Or all that we hare left is empty talk 
Of old achievements, or despair of new.’* 

Or this of the martyrs — 

** . • . They lived unknown 
Till persecntion dragged them into fame 
And chased them np to heaven. Their ashes flew — 

No marble tells us wluther. . . .** 

Or that description of flowers in Tkt Winter^s Walk at Noun 
beginning 

These naked shoots. 

Barren as Isnoes, among which the wind ” 

Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes *’ — 

and many others too innumerable to quote. 

It was probably after reading some of these passages that Lord Tennyson, 
speaking of Cowper’s style and metre, expressed to Mr. F. T. Palgrave 
the wish that ** there were any that cjuuld put words togedier rtiUi such, an 
exquiaUe flow and evenness.'*' 

With apologies for trespassing at this length upon your valuable space, 

1 am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Alice Law. 

(1) TmnywCsJAfe, By his son. 


The Editor ef ItUs Review does not undertake to return any manuser^Hs; 
nor in any case can he do so unless either stamjts or a stamved envelope 
he sent to cover the cost of postage. 
ItJsjidv^Me_^at^r(t^aja^Jo_ttie^diior should be type-written. 

The sending ef a proof is no guarantee of the aeeeptanee of an arlide. 
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THE ANGLO^APANESE ALLIANCE— AND AFTEB. 

True to its most ineffectiTO traditions, the Foreign Office has 
rudied from apathy to spasms, and has attempted to oompennte for 
torpor by extremes. With no warning given to the nation, no 
oounsel taken, no urgency proved, the thing is done beyond remedy. 
We have passed, at a stroke of the pen, from q^lendid isolation to 
splendid oomplioation, and the supreme question of Imperial policy 
1^ been decided without the least discussion of both sides of an 
immensely arguable case, such as the most insignificant issue of 
domestic interest is suppo^ to demand. Among men of (dear mind 
there ore two, and only two, schools of thcmght on foreign policy. 
Doth of them rest upon firm argument from facts. Thrir oondusions 
ore diffierently determined by the relative importance they attach to 
facts. To the older of these schools, the vital danger to the empii^ 
lies in Bussia’s land expansion. To the later, that danger lies in 
the development, hand-over-hand, of German sea-power. For the 
one, the main problem of Imperial defence is found in the Straits of 
Korea or the Persian Gtulf. The other sees it in the North Sea. 
Those who hold the latter view have been forced to the conviction 
that the fixed and vehement Anglophobia of the Kaiser’s subjects 
must end by controlling the KiJ^s Government. They are no 
mere enemies of Germany for that reason, as with grotesque and 
ignorant trivialitj^ is often suggested. They harbour no hatred. 
They advocate no conspiracy. !!^ey are influenced by nothing but 
objective evidence, and they look to nothing hut the a^lute security 
of the empire agaiust the <mly fbnn of attack by which it can ever he 
subdued, and of which Bussia, among all iheGreater Powers, is least 
capable. They are those who have the highest* opinion of the 
German people, who have given the closest study to its organisation, 
who owe most to its oulture. But they know ^t the aim, and the 
right aim from its own pomt*of view, of Gennan policy is to prevent 
war in the heert of the oentinent, spriling economic ruin, whatever 
the military result It hopes to supersede the internal quanels of 
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Europe by witb its neighbours for external objeots. This 

idea is, and must bo, fundaanenta], with whateTer ddll oonoealed. 
From Fan-German sheets of L^pzig and Munich to the organs 
nearest to the oonfidenoe of the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin, the German 
press, which haa been a«i»A.iHng this oountry with every xesouroe of 
viruleiibe for the last few years, Ims rejoioed in the Anglo* Japanese 
Treaty. Why? They are as speoifio as shrewd in the leason. 

Those whose dearest dream is the destruotion of our supremacy^ at 
sea, hail the Anglo- Japanese Treaty, not beoause it makes peaoe in 
the Far East seoure but because it makes an agreement* between 
Eussia and England impossible. This oondusion appears to be 
accepted with some complacency among ouiselveB. But there is no 
halthig there. The logic of the position oarries further than that. 
We cannot baffle St. Petersburg without plajring into the hands of 
Berlin. If an agreement with Bussia is impossible, none but the 
blind can fail to perceive that a Continental coalition is inevitable. 
Towards that consummation Lord Lonsdowne has done the worst 
that was feared from him by the country when he was appointed to 
office. He has abandoned splendid isolation in the way of all ways 
beat calculated to inour the maximum of inoreased danger with the 
minimum of increased protection against it. To have joined Germany 
when the Kaiser wished it seven years ago would have been one vital 
guarantee of our chief interests. To settle with Russia now would 
have been another. To make an aUianoe on aooonnt of Korea and 
Manohuiia for the sake of the most remote of all our local and 
secondary interests is, indeed, a vital guarantee for Japan, but for us, 
none. There is no differenoe among Englishmen as to their duty 
and their determination to stand between Japan and destruction. 
Tliey would do that, treaty or no treaty. There can he no difference 
among Englishmen as to their duty and determination to uphold this 
agreement, onoe made, with all their might. But it was one thing 
to protect the insular existence of Japan. It is quite another thing 
to engage, as we shall find we have done, our whole Imperial power 
and to oompromise our whole Imperial policy for the active f urther- 
anoe of her continental development ; and from this point of view, 
the provisionsof Lord LAnsdowne’a allianoe, as it stands, can only be 
regarded as in the highest degree untimely, unnecessary, unequal, and 
injurious. 

Visoonnt Komura, the'preaent Foreign Seoretary at Toldo and 
f osAmer Minister at Pricin, was credited two months ago (in a letter 
firom the Japanese oapitsd to the Po/tYMcAe Corre^aondenz of Yionna) 
with the declaration that his oountiy i^uired no allianoe to control 
Korea, but that it was equally important to prevent Buasia from oon<^ 
trolling Manohuiia. This atatement alone would prove, if any doubt 
remained, ^that Lord Lonsdowne has placed our relatioins with Busaia 
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tit the mevcgr of Japan — and her deepest intexest, for the present, is to 
keep the two Powers apart whose deepest interests lie in eoming 
together. 

Whenever the House of Commons is unanimous it is, as we know* 
wrong. That the country diould have accepted this sensational 
surprise with practical unanimity, and before it had time to thihk its 
way through* the whole matter at all, is no guarantee that t^ 
country is right. For it is predsdiy in proportion to the degree of 
thought they have devoted to the same subject tbat intelligent 
peoreona are apt to be found differing upon it. NevertheleBB, the 
considexahle effects produced by the Treaty are there. However 
local, so far as they are likely to be permanent, however temporary, 
where general, the considerable effects are there, and we must begin 
by reoognising them. The Treaty has brought the mind of the 
nation i^ly to the sticking point in the matter of foreign policy, in 
a manner that will compel us to think the situaticm out. It has 
undeniably increased the sdf-oonfidence of the country. It has 
given us the only assured and effective friend we possess cm the 
globe. For the moment it has strengthened the podticm of the 
Government, which is always a diplomatic asset for a nation, 
however disappointing for an Opposition. Nor can it he denied that 
it has enlianoed British prestige in every important capital of the 
world, and restored its predominance at Pekin, as the Treaty of 
Berlin formerly enhanced British prestige and restored its predomi- 
nanoe at Constantinople. We have since seen the effects ci baokiDg 
the wrong horse, both in Asia and on the Bosphorus. Whether the 
future will work out the parallel with only too much closeness 
remains to be seen. Meantime, our intemationsl credit stands higher 
in every respect than at any moment sinoe the seisnrea of Kiao-chau 
and Pcxrt Arthur. Nor can we refuse to admit for Lord Xsuis- 
downe’s treaty that it may easily have the main effects at which 
it aims, in depriving Bussia of strategic control of her Trans- 
Siberian outlet, in ensuring the ultimate reversion of Korea to Japan, 
in maintaining the integrity of China, and in preserving, for an 
indefinite period, the peace of the Far East. 

All these things the Anglo- Japanese AUianoe may secure. So far 
the exfzaordinaiy oomplaoency by which it has been received in this 
country might appear most fully and obviously justified. But do we 
suppose that we diall j^uok mere rosea and feri no thoniB ? Do we 
tbh^ that we shall reap all these results in the Far East without 
being called upon to bw any reaction dsevrhereP Knowing, as 
instinct and experienoe must teach us, that this bargain cannot be all 
profit, have we made the 8%ht^ attempt to ocmoeive a likely balance-, 
sheet and to reckon losses against gains? From the point of view of 
Asiatic policy we are aU now agreed, it seems, that becking the wrong 

c c2. 
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hone in Turkey, hy the Oximean War and the Berlin Congress, war 
the most futile and expensive stroke of budness we over did. It has 
proved impossible to reform the Ottoman Empire, and no one knows 
whether it will be feasible to reform the Chinese, to arrest its decay or 
to prevent disintegratioD. By blodiing Bussia in the Near East we 
diverted her pressure towards Afghanistan and the Far East. The 
Balkans, where no territorial change can now be tnade except 
through Armageddon, remain blocked, and we shall not got the relief 
to that quarter that, when too late, we are inclined to desire. The 
inference is inesiBtible. The more successful the present Treaty in 
checking Bussia in the Far East also, the more speedy and sure will 
be its effect in bringing the whole glader-pressure of Muscovite poli<y 
to bear upon Persia, upon Afghanistan, and the Indian frontier, 
upon the ve^ points which those who ore most in favour of this 
Treaty consider the vital quarter of the Empire. They say that 
an accommodation upon Manchuria might be possible, but upon 
Persia — in req)ect of allowing our rival access to the Gulf — ^never ! 
Yet they take a course which more endangers Persia, and, it is 
perfectly safe to say, will have no influence whatever upon the suh- 
stanoe of the position in Manchuria. Bussia has been taught that 
her retaliation in Asia was the sure way of making us change our 
views as to the Near East, and we have changed them. She must 
neoessanly conclude that new retaliation upon the TTidiii.Ti frontier is 
the only policy by which onr opinions as to the Far East are likely 
to be altered ; and Lord Lanadowne has practically invited her to 
pursue that policy. We can only await results the knowledge 
that there must he results. We have not exhausted the civilised and 
other resources of St. Petersburg. Bussia puts a fair face upon abad 
matter. It is not her custom to show her carda But if we interpret 
her intentions by the unnatural modmation of her Press, and are led 
away by gratifying verbiage from disquieting facts, we are laying up 
for ourselves some instructive suipiises. We are pursuing iirecon- 
cUahle aq^tions disconnected expedients, and the unmistakable, 
the alarming suggestion which emerges from the Alliance itself and 
the Ministerial explanations of it, is that the ‘Foreign Office has 
no fomg^ policy.^ 

The Treaty is untimely. — ^Mr. Balfour decIareB in effect that there 
are no motives behind it but those whiiffi must be plain to the 
man. If this is so, it is difficult to understand why the instrument 
should be concluded and declared now. The Chinese crisis had passed 
out of the acute phase. No controvert, like the disputes as to Port 


(1)^ fandMneatJ weakncM of our proK&t dovotioo to tlie in one 

conti nwtfa i^ ^linve got aU wo wMted in my ooutment. Wo have vranohed 

With Anglo-araidoin contains 
W the ghdie,n mere poUqr of the fuoon ite pvt egainrt the Teuton and tho 
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Arthur and the Northern Bailway, directly threatening our national 
preatige or the interesta of our aubjecta, was known to be impending. 
If K. Leaaar had auooeeded in aeouring Li Hang Changfa aignature 
to the proposed Bnaao-Chineae Agreement, which it ia perhaps 
intended to prevent, no aerioua or apeoial interest of oura would have 
been affected. Bailwaya and minea in Mongolia are of aa little 
f iiTidii.TnA^ concern aa minea and railwaya in the moen. 

As regards Manchuzia, which is a matter of perfect indifference to 
Qmmony, we have even more reason to leave Buaaia unmolested in 
that province, precisely as we expect to be let alone in Egypt. Her 
position there, morally and praotioally, is what ours is upon the Nile, 
except that she *is bound even more strongly to remain, bound by 
■every rivet in the Trans-Siberian Bailway. Becent events had 
made it more desirable than before that we should studiously improve 
our relations with Busaia as the only means that exist, or will exist, 
for arresting the development of Anglophobia in Germany. Tet we 
ehoose this moment of all others for enabling Count Billow, and all 
who had been chastened by the incipient promise of an Anglo-Busaian 
rapprocJiement^ to wash their hands in invisible soap. In two respects, 
Bussia, since Count Muravieff’s influence was removed, baa behaved 
extremely well. If the Eaiser refused to receive Mr. Kruger, so did 
the Tsar. No Russian minister during the war has publicly spoken 
to the deliberate detriment of English prestige as the German 
Chancellor has done. Above all, and so far as the country is aware, 
the attitude of St. Petersburg in connection with the change of 
succession in Afghanistan has been irreproachable since the death of 
the Ameer. Yet the settlement in that country is by no means 
assured. The new reign is still in a position of unstable equilibrium. 
Grave disorders are possible and probable, and will be so until 
Habibullah has proved himself the master, as his father had to do. 
Russia is too poor for war, but she is richer than any other Power for 
intrigue, and to challenge her activity at the imusually vulnerable 
apot, and at the present jimotore, is a venture in which Lord 
Lansdowne exhibits amazing nerve. 

If the actual titffe chosen for oonriuding the Treaty is singular, 
its precipitate publication is unintelligible. In British interests, at 
least, every consideration would seem to demand that it diould have 
remained secret. With Afghan affairs in a delicate posture upon the 
one side, we are still engaged upon the other in th^ South African 
War. ^ere is a grave oontingenoy here whirii the dullest mind 
oannot diut out of sight, and for which Ministers must be assumed 
to be fully prepared. If no.oonneotion riiould appear between the 
state of affairs upon the Indian firontier and their state in South Africa 
before the war is got furly under, we shall be extremely fortunate. 
But if, by evil bap, that connection riiould appear, and the oountty 
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jnnoiain of tkodbleB in South Africa and AJ^hanutan foUowin^^ the 
Tnat^ of Berlin. The question of the tuneUnesa of the IWty is 
that only he detennined hy events. Its present publication 
isivaluable for Japan^ oahning the nerves of her people and relieving^ 
a ^wimnTi of anxiety that had been growing^ painful and dangerous. 
But» from the British point of view, the most elementary con- 
siderations of prudence would have demanded that the publication 
should have been deferred until we were froe to face all consequences, 
no matter where or when arising. 

The Treaty is uimeoessaxy.— If anything is certain in politics, it is 
that the integrity of China was in no more danger than that of 
Turkey. Bussia’s filMm for special privileges in Manchuria and 
Mongolia, whatever they have been, were infinitely less relevant to 
the fundamental interests of the Empire than the concession for the 
Bagdad railway. Before the first term of the Anglo- Japanese 
Treaty has expired that enterprise will be bringing the military 
power of Germany within possible striking distance of the Persian 
Gulf. We are passiYe, if, indeed, we are not accomplices, in this 
remarkable transaction. Yet we still pursue the method of allowing 
Germany to steal a horse where Russia may not look over a hedge, 
and while we do not think for a moment of opposing German 
railways upon the shortest route from the Continent to India, we 
encourage Prince Ching to refuse his signature when M. Lessor 
seeks concessions in Manchuria and Mongolia, insignificant by 
comparison with the Bagdad railway for commercial and strategical 
purposes alike. As regards the integrity of China at large, there is 
still less possihility of proving urgency for this Treaty. No Power is 
more opposed to the partition of China than Russia, who hates the 
thought of an arrangement which would force any sphere of influence 
that might fall to her to march with that of Germany. Either the 
attempt to divide China would result in huge ^anarchy, disastrous to 
all the Powers involved and menacing Bibera^ or, if it succeeded, 
millions of Chinese, under the infinitely superior organisation of 
Gtexmany, would place Asiatio Russia at the Raiser's mercy, and 
seduce the Tsardom to a position of subservience to Berlin for 
generations. If Russia were secured in her Trans-Siberian outlet 
through Manchuria, nothing would be easier than to obtain Ler 
signatiize to a treaty providing for the integrity of China at large. 
We admit, as we must admit, the special interest of Japan in Korea. 
Is it poasil^ to deny the qpe<^ interest of Russia in Manchuria P 
Our aim should have been not to recognise one but both of 
these ambitionB^ to endeavour, if we interfered at all, to mediate a 
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TOPe thyoatoaed hy a ikaJhioib i^pia in tnni riioidd hare aa^Hgid 
her fleets to amst oiir own wkenaw wa woce engaged in war in 
Aaiatio wateiB with moie than on^ Power, no matter what might he 
the origin Of the qnaxid. We can nerer hare too large a margin of 
naral eaperiority anywhere. This wonld mean that we should ajxee 
to porotect Japan when threatened in heir insular ezistenoe, predsriy 
as the three Powers guaranteed the tenitoiy of China alter the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki. Mandraria and Korea should haveheenleft 
out of the question for xeasons to he developed at a farther point of 
this axgnment In other words, England and Japan might have 
oonfined themselves to an exchange of naval gnaxanteea providing 
against the attach of more than one Power on either, anywhere in 
Asiatio waters. That would have effeotually secured Japan againet 
destruction. It would also have secured us against this oonoeivahle 
oontingen(7’ — ^that if we were invidved in a struggle with the Dual 
AUianoe, on account of quarrels connected with Afghanistan' or the 
Persian Gulf, Bussia might he able to secure the neutrality of our 
ally by relinquiahing Korea to her influence. For Bussia that is 
dways a possible solution, as tho present writer reads the Treaty. 

This is the solution lor which we shall do wdl to he prepared, if 
war upon the question is avoided within the term of the instrument, 
and the ** moral ooonpation” of Korea by Japan has advanced, 
instead, as it prolwbly will, to lengths impossible to reverse. In the 
end we shall get war out of this Treaty if Bussia resists, or nothing 
ont of it if Buaria is subtle. An exchange of naval guarantees upon 
equal terms for all Asiatic purposes, would have been, under all the 
dxoumstanoes, neoessaiy and advisable. To make an engagement 
which, if we plunge below its verhiage to its practicai meaning, 
hinds ns to hack the continental expansion of Japan and to resist 
the effective occupation on the part of Bussia of the tenitoiy 
traversed by the vital extremity of the Siborian railway, this is 
what was not advisable and was not necessary. 

The Treaty is unequal.-*It is not of oourse meant that there is the 
aUghtest desogation from our honour or our dignity or our morals 
in allying ouisrives with an Ariatio race or a non-Ghriatian Power. 
Upon the expedition for the relief of the Legations, the Japanese 
di^guiriied themedves in point of morals abm \nore than one ot 
the European peoples, and eepeoially from the authora of the massacre 
of Blagoveshdieni^. Japan is, lor all dviliaed purposes, a sdf-eon- 
tained Powar. G^oifio and unique oiviluation is aooepM by acme 
philoBophera as the only sanetion for the nationd idea. In that 
reqpeot the extinction of Japan would he a greater loss to the intd- 
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lectual activity and etMoal interests of man ki nd tiian the disappear* 
anoe of several of the European peoples. Whether the empire of the 
Vilnuin will ooutuiue its assimilative power, like the Aryan raoes, or 
will ft ggiyi xeabh a point of saturation, that is what remains to be 
seen. At present there is no reason to believe that the pei^nent 
capacity fw progress will not continue to act parallel with the 
ceaseleSB evolution of the white nations. * 

As regards the fact that Japan is a non-Christian Power, we ore 
advanced beyond the age of the Crusades, though even in the age of 
the Crusades the chivalxy and enlightenment of Saladin shanmd those 
of the Crusaders. There is not one trace of Christianity in the 
public mwals of any of the white Powers. Self-prepervation is the 
fundamental law of their policy, as it is that of Japan, and self- 
preservation is the great common denominator. It is not only 
Heaven’s first law, it is the first law of earth as well, and perhaps 
that of the devil al^. Japan has a right to be accepted as the moral 
and intellectual equal of any people unless and until the contrary is 
proved. In any case, the Japanese are infinitdy preferable allies 
upon the ethical score to the Turk, whose alliance we have not long 
abandoned, and whose friendship the Kaiser is still glad to cultivate. 

No, the inequality of the Tmty is in no sense moral. But it is 
diplomatic. The alliance, whether immediate results or ultimate 
probabilities be considered, is not a bad act, but it is a bad bargain. 

It is a bargain of a nature impreoedented in our own history, and 
without example in the existing diplomacy of Europe. It is a treaty 
that guarantees the vital interest of one party but no vital interest of 
another. It is a treaty that may work out by perfectly conceivable 
methods so as to result in leaving all the profit on one side and aU 
the risks on the other. It is a treaty by which the more effectually 
the common interests of a number of nations — not the high contracting 
parties only— ore safeguarded in the Far East, the more assuredly 
our separate and specifio interests will be made to pay elsewhere for 
the general philanthropy of the former benefit. T^en have we 
Bunendered our splendid isolation before on sudi terms? What 
European Power in modem times has ever made on alliance against 
which, as a busmess arrangement, a similar indictment could be 
plausibly drawn? In this case, it can be not merely drawn but 
proved. Let us see upon what bases all our own previous alliances 
have been contracted since- parliamentary government began. In 
the wars of the Tragmatic Sanotion we subsidised Austria against 
France and Frederick. The aim was to abate the strength and the 
pretensions of a rival with whom the struggle for world-emime was 
beginning to open. In the Seven Years' War we subsidised Kwderiok 
himself against France, and in the settlement we won America and 
India. He retained Silesia. This was probably the most profitable 
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allianoe for xis ever entered into hy a nation. Wlien m sabsulised 
the Ckmtinent against Napoleon for the primary pnipoae of self- 
pzeservation, we oompletdy assured for a century our oolonial and 
maritime supremacy. In all these cases our allianoe invariably rested 
upon the fundamental interest of both parties. There was no possi- 
biliiy of their entailing dangers more serious than any removed. In 
the Crimeair War, hideous blunder as it was, France and Englimd 
had the same definite aim and an equal share of the risks and 
charges. It was not possible that one party mightgain and the other 
lose, and. both supposed themselyes to be directly pursuing their 
paramount interest. All these aUianoes, in diort, were aimed against 
the intrinsio aggressive force of certain Powers, and were not merely 
designed, like the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, to block their force at one 
particular outlet, with the rids of driving it to the attempt to break 
out in some other and even less desirable quarter. 

This is the essence of the question. We can emphasise the point 
by glancing at the alliances of the Continent. The Holy Allianoe 
was a complete mutual insurance intern. The dynastic friendship— 
and that is everything where in one of the countries nothing but the 
dynasty counts — between Prussia and Bussia has existed without a 
rupture for a century and a half, for the simple reason that th^ are 
on each other’s fianks in such a relation that their enmity would be 
mutually ruinous, and while they stand together nothing else can be 
fatal to either. In case of accidents, however, to the wire to St. 
Petersburg there is, or has been, the Triple Allianoe, safeguarding the 
main interests of all the parties to it so far as human arrangements 
can provide that security. The Dual Allianoe gives peace and safety 
to France and Bussia, and binds Berlin over to good behaviour. The 
great European treaties, into which we might have entered at an 
earlier period had we contemplated any tying of our hands, set up the 
equipoise of Power against Power, combination against combination. 
That is what Lord Lansdowne’s local allianoe does iar Japan, whose 
interests are all concentrated in the limited circle to which it applies. 
For England it does nothing of the kind, rinoe it touches but a small 
segment upon the immense periphery of our Imperial interests, and 
can only be elective at that point by intensifying elsewbere a peril 
against wbiob no equivalent protection is guaranteed with the same, 
or anything like the same, certainty. In riiort, the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty, in the nature of its inequality, ia like none other we ever 
made, and none other existing. It affords a oomplete insurance against 
all vital dangers for one of the parties, Japan. But so far as any 
vital dangers to us are oonoemed, they are not prevented ; they are 
only transferred ,* they are probably increased. 

For the diare of Japan there can be no question that Ae has 
offeoted as brilliant an achievement as any in the annals of 
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diptooBAoy'* ^Tlui 03i4 pTOoefidoBfi at Tokio and Toko- 

kama aie jottidad in a aanse not been foUjxeali^ in this 

eoantiy. The Oontinental suggestion that Albion has again xetealed 
a pairtioolaxily deep esaimple of her petfidiooe craft and ensnared 
Japan into jMunetibing like a foors bargauii is one that will not 
endare^a moment's examination. The German Press is particularly 
bvgiy in urging tliig point. ^Qieir argument is thtft Japan is 
exceedingly unlikely to he atta^ed by more than one Power^ and 
may therefore remain without benefit from the Treaty. England, 
upon the same hypothesis, is certain not to be attacked except by more 
than one Power, and is, therefore, assuied of receiving the benefit of 
the Treaty, if involved at all. T^ is the merest quibble of specula- 
tive plausibility. Had Japan remained iscfiated, and made the least 
move towards intervention in Eoiea under the drcumstances contem- 
plated in Lord Lansdowne’s treaty, ahe would be again, as in 1895, 
liable to attack, not from two Powers, bnt from three. The Berlin 
organs forget their history. They urge that Prance would be re- 
luctant to interfere. She was rduotant after the Treaty of Shimonoseki. 
Her hand was forced by the eagerness of Berlin to restore the wire 
to St. Petersburg by assisting the. Tsar— on terms. The Dual 
Allianoe was at stake, and Paris was forced tc move. If she were 
again in the same predicament die would take the same action. If 
Germany had another opportunity to act with her two great rivals, 
and to substitute new partnersbips for old quarrels, die would again 
take advantage of it, not ont of ill-will to Japan, but in pursuance of 
the leuvieaohing interests of her own Europeap policy, and for 
another extension of her Ariatio position. That would have been 
the prospect had Japan remained isolated. The overwhelming proba- 
bility is now all the other way. Germany will risk nothing in tho 
naval line until die is tolerably convinced that she sees her way to 
suooess through the sine and perfection reached by her fleet, the dis- 
tractions of her opponent, and the rapidity and definiteness of her 
own action. In any case Berlin could not again strike in with the 
Dual Allianoe against England and Japan in the Far Eastern 
question without ridL of sedng the Amerioan llavy ranged upon 
the other side. France, freed fr^ the invidious pressure which con- 
etrained her to irksome action in 1895, would certainly refuse to join 
Busna for the purpose of keepbg Japan out of Korea, and with the 
proqpect of seeing the fleets of &e old Dual Allianoe diattered by 
those of the new. But neither will the Government of St. Peten- 
bnig think for a moment of riddng its ships with the odds all 
against them. Th^ are too expensive and take too long to build, 
to be exposed to ruin or oaptuzs in an otherwise profitlsss or 
duastioiiB stimggle. Bnssia will watch and wait. 

The case is very different with Japan, who will act and advance. 
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At <me stroke she Is Seeed from the night^^ Uni 
her. Her insaler existettioe Is xenito^ safer tluai that 
oeuntiy in the world whh the tangle exeepthm of the Uiuted States. 
The Japanese can play a dasaling game with nerire, knowing Siat 
they playitonlindtedliahilily, andthatif Ihe worst oame to the worst 
they would be shielded fiKim Ihe last penalties of losers. I^o eon- 
oeivahle diwBter in a Continental imbroglio can result^ so long a^the 
treaty with England stands, in malring their pontion permanently 
worse than it is now. Thdr island-barn is impregnable within its 
seas. If they should engage Buasia alone nngle-handed, and vic- 
toriously, no one would he asked to share their success. If they 
failed their retreat would be absolutely covered, since Mr. Balfour 
has laid down a species of Monroe Doctrine for the Far East by 
declaring what is true^ that we cannot allow the destruction of Japan 
under any dbreumBtanoes. We should not allow it, for instance, if 
Russia alone ohanoed to win single-handed and were on the point of 
pushing conquest home. There can he no doubt that henceforth 
whoever stands to lose, Japan stands all to gun. It is extremely 
unlikely that she will fail to improve her opportunity. 

Just here we come to the great flaw in this instrument from the 
point of view of general Imperial policy. That Japan shall not be 
crushed out while we can help it is a determination upon which the 
whole Empire is now agreed. No one would have objected to a 
formal parliamentary declaration in that sense, trealy or no treaty. 
An exchange of naval guarantees in accordance with that principle 
would have been right policy. But liord Lansdowne’s treaty goes 
far beyond the purely defensive in its bo<^, and it admits of some- 
thing very far inde^ from what it means, upon the side of the 
Foreign Office, to aim at, the mere maintenance of the status quo. 

Whatever may be the case in China, in Korea there can be no genuine 
question of preserving the status quo. Nothing could he more mis- 
chievous than to pretend the oontrary or to allow our sense of realities 
to be blurred by diplomatiQ fictions. The situation in. the peninsula 
offers no parallel to any condition that exists or can exist in China 
proper. There tiSe tra^g Powers compete for oommeroe and oon- 
oessions or seise isolated coigns of vantage to serve for bases in the 
oontingenqjr af conflict. In Korea, what is actually going on is the 
most powerful of all processes by which a status quo can he altered — 
the methodical oooupation of the country by ano^er race; and the 
ideal of Japan is not the independence and integrity of Korea, but the 
permeation, the satoration, the acquisition of ^t territory. For the 
Mikado’s subjeots, as Count Hans von KcBnigamarcA wsU ejqnessed it 
(in a recent number of the Gbnnan Asiatio Society’s valuable new 
organ, A«M»i),**Tohaveornot to have Korea is for Japan To Be or Not 
To Be.” If the peninsula were in the hands of another Power, it would 
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tiueaten the idand as imminently as a foreign oooupation of Ireland 
would menaoe Great Britain. For oentiiries the Japanese have 
regarded the destinies of Korea as mysteriously knitted to their 
own. Since their e:qmlaion from the mdnland after the Treaty of 
Shimonosdd it has hm the one primary object of their oonoentraied 
and desperate ambition — the key to whatever future may be beyond. 
It ^ the fortress of their independence ; the easiest marl^et for their 
trade ; their granary for the defidenoy of their harvests ; the field pf 
Qolonial emigration and enterprise for their surplus population ; their 
Greater Japan. They ore dotting the nearest coast of Korea with 
settlements. The Mikado’s subjects are passing over the straits in a 
steady stream. They have the trade of the whole interior in their hands, 
and are saturating it with investments in every spedes of under- 
taking. They had already purchased from the American Syndicate 
the first Korean railway from Seoul to Chemulpo, and have just fioated 
a company in Tokio which is to build an infinitely more important 
line from the capital to Fusan, the port upon the Straits which stands 
to Shimonoseki, though at a far longer remove, as Calais does to 
Dover. 

The Anglo- Japanese Treaty will immensely accelerate the rate of 
‘‘mored occupation,** and will fadlitatethefinalsubversion of the Korean 
status quo in their own favour, which is the inevitable aim of Japanese 
policy. The decisive moment has come, and the statesmen of Tokio 
would be more than human if they did not strain every nerve during 
the next few years to make sure of their prize. Article I. of the 
Treaty entitles Japan to intervene in Korea if her political, commercial, 
or industrial mterests are "threatened,” whether by external 
aggression or internal disturbances. There is an extraordinary 
^titude in this provision. Though nothing is said about suzerainty 
in ^e preamble and even independence is mentioned, what the first 
Article does, so far as we are concerned, is to recognise Korea as the 
Transvaal of Japan. The Court of l^ul is inclined to fear the 
Mikado more than the Muscovite, and disputes will not be avoided as 
the uitlanden become more numerous and powerful. We have 
seen reoent instances. The ineffectual potentate foTbade cables to be 
landed. Japan ignored the prohiHtion, and established the oommuni- 
oatioDS. Emperor sought to dose the ports against diip- 
ments of rice to meet the scarcity in Japan. The latter forced the 
removal of the embargo. This, it will be seen, was a serious question. 
There ^ be no reasonable doubt that endless dements of complica- 
tion eadst ; that Japan, and Japan alone, must be the judge of the 
droumstanoes making interventioii necessary ; that die can force the 
issue at almost any moment; that it is predsdy one of the situations 
in whidi the guns axe most apt to go off of themselves, and that we 
have henceforth no real control over the course of fate in the Fur 
East. No treaty was ever made n]^n a more explosive basis, and we 
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can only indulge the pious liope that the match may he mthheld, 
and that qtarks may fill to light. But what we must he prepaxed 
f or is to aee Japanese oommmxnal enterprise and politioal eneigy 
doTslcqEnng something Bke an inca nd escent activity in Korea. 

In GhL^ on the other hand, it is ezoeptionaUy useless to attempt 
any qMculation as to the effect of the Tr^iy . It is deogned to pro- 
Tide against External aggression or internal disorders, ^ecases will 
depend upon the ciroumstances, and no data exists as in the instance 
of Elorea, upon which any good judgment of the trend of events can 
he formed. If there were another Boxer outbreak the Powers would 
either he united against it, as if the Anglo- Japanese Alliance were not 
in being, or a line of deavage would open upon immediate interests, 
precisely as it would do whether Lord liansdowne and Baron 
Hayashi had signed the Treaty or not. Reform may be vigorously 
undertaken under Japanese supervision throughout China. But a 
very different contingency cannot be left out of account. The agree- 
ment, BtimulatiDg Japanese progress in Korea upon the one side, may 
hopelessly confirm the qpirit of stagnation in the Middle Kingdom.^ 
Necessity has hitherto seemed likely to be the only mother of reform. 
To relieve the Chinese from the fear of losing their integrity may 
prove the worst of all ways of trying to preserve it, and Prince 
Ching^s lofty refusal, upon learning of the new allianoe, to hold any 
further discussion upon the unhappy Manchurian agreement with 
M. Lessar, suggests reflectLons not wholly reassuring. There is 
something like celestial irony, in more than one sense, in the inci- 
dental fact that America regards Lord Lansdowne’s treaty as 
guaranteeing the open door for her trade, and as ensuring the United 
States at least an equal share with England in any commercial 
advantage that may accrue from the allianoe, without the slightest 
XMurtioipation in its risks. 

But the probabilities are far less of any measurable effect from 
the Treaty upon the fate of China — which will be determined by 
nothing but the psychological mysteiy, whatever it may he, working 
at the bottom of the minds of the Chinese themselveB — ^than of a 
profound reaotion»upon our Imperial policy far nearer home. Lord 
Lansdowne expressly declares Uiat the engagement, as Prince 
Ching appears promptly to have assumed, applies to Manchuiia. 
There is a large school of politicians in Japan who briievB that 
Russia ought not only to be barred out of Korea bat should be ousted 
from the Tartar provinces. There is no guaiantje that this view 
may not be forced upon the Mikado’s Ministers before the expiiaticm 
of the Treaty in its present form. If Lord Lansdowne were led 
to enter upon a policy of j^-pricks against Russia in Manchuria 
nothing could be more wantcmly mischieivraa. We eon only trust that 
there was some glimmer of leelily in Mr. Balfouris assumnoe that 

(1) **OhioB|** MtyiaTImtriapqpsr, “BMijBiowTCliVwiatolMr 'samstnl calm!*** 
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tliere 'was ** noilimg dearer to the lieait ** of His Majeety’s Govern- 
ment than the improvement of its relations vrith the Tsar’s. Bussia’s 
title to he in Manohmia is as ixregxilar hut real as ours to he 
in Egypt. If she requires a permanent argument for remaining 
there she vrill simply have to make an easy adaptation of the words in 
'which, the High Contracting parties to the Anglo-Japanese Treaty 
oontemplate intervention for the proteotion of their spesial interests 
agfunst foreign aggressiQii or internal disorder. An excuse for the 
latter plea is never likely to he wanting, and Bussia, again hy tHe 
truly ** Celestial ironies,” may choose, if she likes, to regard Anglo- 
Japanese policy as the unreasonable aggression upon her speoial 
interests which would justify her in maintaining thq occupation of 
Manchuria upon Anglo-Japanese principles. 

If war ia avoided, then the only definite results dearly to he 
expected from the TxeuLty are two. Bussia will not he dislodged 
from Manchuria : Japan will he established in Boxea. Let us he 
sure that we grasp the significance of the latter fact in thinking out 
the reflex action of Lord Lansdowne’s alliance. In possession of 
both sides of the Straits between her islands and the mainland, Japan 
cuts the oommunications hy sea between Yladivostock and Port 
Arthur. This alone would place the Tsar’s navy in the Far East at 
a hopeless disadvantage in the struggle for sea-power against Japan. 
But it would not be all. The warm-water terminus of the Siberian 
railway would always he at the mercy of a naval and military Power 
established in Korea, able to blockade the terminus, to stop all ocean 
traffic in connection witii the railwsy, and to out the exposed line at 
any time unless it were permanently defended by something like 
Ix^ Kitohener^s block-house system. The strategical value of 
Port Arthur would he sterilised; the results of the ruthless coup 
after the treaty of Shimonoseki would he neutralised. In Persia 
Lord Lonsdowne has warned all whom it may conoem that there 
can be no oompromise upon the question of exit to the Persian Gulf. 
The preoioas settlement to whieh a conoiliatorj British Government 
might be brought to consent in the Shah’s dominions would be one 
hy whidi Bussia 'would have the northern part of Persia, while our 
own share of the partitioned tarritoiy would fonn a new hairier 
between the iidand empire and the aea. Upon this ahsqrd scheme we 
should oonixol Busaia’s oentxal ontiet even more completely than 
Japan would dominate her artsries in the extreme East. In the Near 
East it looks more and more as if we had too surely done the work 
we have hall repented. Bussia is farther from Constantinople 
she has been for a eentoiy and a quarter. She fears to risk war upon 
the xiiodm!iL scale with her p roaon t resources, more inadequate hj 
oompaiim with those, of hw neighbours than they have ever been 
before rince Peter the Great. Defeat in a .premature struggle might 
mean the loss of the prise for ever. Tei^ if the pre se nt prooess ocm- 
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tinue, and peace be maintained for another couple of decades* the 
results can only bring about a simil a r disaster m a more gradual 
way. All across the Ottoman Empire the economio mfluenoe of 
Germany will be entrenched* and the conditions under whidi 
Oonstantinople seemed bound at one time to drop into Muscorite 
hands* like a ripe pear* wiU haye passed away. Ij^en the Haiserie 
naval programme is complete* the Baltic also will be imder the 
absolute control of Germany. 

iHius, in consequence rither of past or of present British policy* 
the empire of the Tsars, if Xiord Lansdowne’s piinoijdes should pre- 
vail, would be commanded at its East-Asiatio exit by Japan* excluded 
from the Persiai^Gulf by England, and supplanted on the Bosphorus 
by Germany. A more demented attempt than that to whidi we are 
committing ourselves was never embraced by dull imaginations. Do 
we suppose that Busria will be easily penned in, blocked* and 
dominated all round in this &8hion, and tl^t she will not set hemrif 
to devise ways of breaking out. The alliance of France is insufficient 
for that purpose against England and Japan. The support of one 
other Power would be indispensable. That power is Germany, and 
its support is to be bad for a price. An outlet thxougb Manchuria 
at least cannot be supposed to threaten India, and if we cannot make 
willing room for Busria there we can make room nowhere. Con- 
cession in the Persian Gulf means possession in the North Sea. 
Liord Lansdowne’s statm quo principles oould only end in realising 
German dreams and placing the Bussian and Fbmch navies at the 
disposal of Gemum ambition. If England ia to be recognised, 
for what she is made to appear in the Anglo- Japanese Treaty* as the 
secular enemy allround* Busaia will aooq^ the logic of that fact* and 
will be driven to compromise at any cost wi^ Germany. Liord 
Lansdowne’s poli<y tends to bring that junction for the first time into 
the field not of possibility but of probabiliiy. It works straight 
towards oxystaUising the Continent against us. liord Lansdowne* in 
the new alliance, oontemidates a coalition. It will not come until 
the German fleet is ready, and when it oomes it will be more formid- 
able than he contemplates. If the three great Eurqpean Powers are 
to throw in their lot together they will oommand iwmMniwMhle 
military forces, they mil have the interior lines of two oomtinenta at 
their disposal, they wiE be able to agree upon the zetrenriiinent of 
ihrir armies in order to develiqi their fleets*; and they will beahls to 
riiut out our trade in case of conflict. Agahoat a Oou&NntBleoalii^^ 
even the victory of our fleets would not prevent the rum of our eom^^ 
mercial supremacy. The stateemandiip which is leaving Bnsaia xio 
hope but in a German alliance from which *her every mstihot and 
interest would otherwise raooil, is a ■tatenuuuhip which may ebd by 
saving Ihe iriand-kingdom in the Japanese aess and endangering 
our existence in our own. Zbta. 
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OoMiuffirriNG the other day on the new Angles Japanese AUianoe) a- 
Erenoh paper said : ** What seems to inyest this dipbmatio event 
vrith a sort of universal importance is that it has come to pass at a 
moment when the whole framework of the international status quo is 
oracldng and iremUing.’*^ Among the hundreds of more or less 
reflections to which the Treaty has given rise this has struck 
me as hy far the most thoughtful and suggestive. It is refrediingly 
free from those optional and water-tight-compartment views of 
international statecraft whidi dharaoterise the political science of tha 
great majority of modem newspaper writers, inasmu c h as it envisages, 
profoundly and instructively, those underlying and far-reaching natural 
origins of international policy without a full comprehension of which 
it is h<^ess to attempt to appraise any of its local manifestations. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to discuss exhaustively the 
relation of the Anglo-Japanese Allianoe to what Prince Bismarck 
would have called the ** atmospheric conditions ** by which it has been 
precipitated, though I shall have something to say briefly on that 
point before 1 oonolude. For the moment I shall mainly confine 
myself to a oonnderation of the ** cracking and trembling ” of the 
intemational status quOj now everywhere so apparent, the marked 
malaite it has product in this country, and the remedies which have 
been preposed so far as British foreign policy is concerned. 

For some years past the instability of the intemational situation 
has been obviously growing. The sense of security which the Triple 
Alliance first gave to Europe, and which was consolidated by the 
fonnation of its Dual rival hu disappeared. Fresh areas of conflict 
have been opened up, with the result that the Triple Alliance is now 
tottering, and new combinations of the Powers are on the lips of 
every p^tioal observer. It is dear that some far-rmhing change 
has taken jdace, not merely in the essential as* diidinct from the 
formal relations of the Powers, but in the historic forces by which 
those relations are governed and modified. What is this change ? 
The question is not a difficult one to answer. During the last twenty 
yean a new epoch has opened in the world’s hii^ry, and if the 
world itself has^ot folly grasped its true character, and eqteoiaUy its 
praotioal bearing on the formal relations of the Powers, it is because 
it has been hrought about without an^ of those violent catadysma 
which have hitherto dgnsliaed the dawn of new political eras. The 
Treatiee of 1816 and the Quadruple Allianoe marked the triumph of 

(1) Tsmfs, Vflbgnvf 14, 1902. 
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Legitimaoy in Europe. Tiiey disappeared before the Demooratio 
upheavals of 1830 and 1848, and the Nationalist victories of 1870. 
What the Quadruple Alliance was to the Legitimaiy of 1815, the 
Triple Alliance has been to the Democratic Nationalism of 1870. It 
is now, in its turn, disappearing before the predominance of ecenomio 
forces. More^ fortunate than its Quadruple analogue, the Triple 
Alliance nursed the interests it was designed to gua^ until their 
serious imperilment became almost unthinkable.' The result was a 
peace which gave the fullest scope to industrial development, and 
which codsequently produced great accumulations of capital for 
which fresh outlets became necessary. Thus the national idea became 
transcended by economic interest in all national policy, and the 
Economic era took the place of the Democratio. The “ cracking and 
trembling’* in the international situation which we are now 
witnessing is, then, the bursting of the bonds of an obsolete diplomatic 
framework by a new politictd epoch. The nations require for their 
predominant economic interests a fresh definition of international 
relationships, perhaps a new set of combinations. 

If once this idea is firmly grasped, it will be found that it affords 
the key not only to the crumbling of the Continental alHanoes, which 
are usually regarded as the sum of what is called the international 
situation, but also to the flustered perplexity with, which, for some 
years past, the English people have watched the management of 
their foreign affairs. It is, indeed, in Ghreat Britain, and not on the 
Continent, that the changes brought about by the new epoch in 
European affairs hcure been most severely felt. Ihe economic strivings 
of the Powers have led them into regions which she had accustomed 
herself to regard os her own, and she has found herself in perpetual 
conflict where formerly her activities met with no serious obstacle. 
During the whole of this period she has practised a policy of virtual 
isolation, tempered by informal predilections. This was at first not 
so much the fruit of a deliberate political conviction as a convenience. 
Up to 1880 her predominant interests lay in fields where no one 
crossed her Imperial path, and consequently permanent aUianoes 
would only have eugag^ her responsibiUty in questions in which she 
had little direct interest. Her Euroi^eau predilections, which some- 
times materialised into temporary alliances — as in the alliance with 
France in 1855 — or into informal assurances of support in certain 
specified contingencies — as in the pledges given to Italy in 1887, 1889, 
and 1891 — ^were exclusively governed by such colonial interests as 
the freedom of the Mediterranean and the integrity of Asiatic 
Turkey. Thus, until 1882, she noted with France, but after that year 
the Egyptian question and the French aUiance with Bussia threw 
her into the arms of Germany. This system bos proved infinitely 
less adequate to the piuposes of Groat Britain in the new economic era 
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ihan the allianoe polioieB of her xiTals, because in the first place the 
over-sea enterprises of all the Powers were directed towards mai'kots 
where Hhft had previoufily enjoyed a virtual monopoly, and conse- 
quently there was a certain identity of interest among them which 
could not extend to herself , and in the second place her strictly European 
entente with Gtermany left that Power free to compete with her outside 
Korope, a privilege of which she availed herself with exceptional 
strenuousnesB and unamiahility. In 1898 Ghreat Britain came to a 
•fiTifll agreement with Qermany in Africa, but in Asia and the rest of the 
world her rivalry remained, and it is now the most formidable commer- 
cial and colonial competition with which this country has to grapple. 

Year by year the dissatisfaction to which this state of things 
has given rise in England has been increasing in intensity. Each 
conflict over a neutral market or a derelict island has added something 
to the popular irritation, and each “ graceful concession ” — ^which not 
infrequently took the form of giving up what was not ours to give — 
has helped to produce an impression that there was something radically 
wrong with our foreign pohoy. Gradually Germany became the 
scapegoat of our ill-humour. The man in the street who has only 
vague notions of the scope of an entente cordiak became angrily 
perplexed by a friendship which seemed to manifest itself only in 
friction. The famous Kruger telegram and the equivocal policy of 
the Kaiser in China, at lengpth convinced him that Germany was in 
reality our evil genius. Our political predilection for her was denounced 
as a mistake, and when the anxieties of the Boer War became com- 
plicated by a strong Anglophobe outburst in the« Fatherland people 
began to set themselves earnestly to the study of a new British 
foreign policy. Some of the results of this study have lately been 
given in the Foktxigiitly Bkvikw in the shape of definite proposals 
for transforming our relations with the Continental Powers. 

Now there can be no question that at several of the early stages 
of thin movement it was amply justified. The conditions of the new 
economic era were not adequately met by our old methods. German 
policy towards us had not been without an element of perfidy, and 
the insinoerity of the Kaiser and the flippant insolence of the 
** imitation Bismarck ” who acts as his political factotum warranted a 
strong measure of resentment on our part. But between this and the 
new scheme for reconstructing our foreign policy there is a wide gulf 
fixed. It was not suffideht for the sponsors of t^ scheme to point out 
that our interests were sufieiing and that some means should be devised 
for protecting them more adequately, but it was insisted that dangers 
of the most melodramatic kind were, threatening our whole Empire, 
and that at idl hazards we should recognise in Germany an irrecon- 
cilable and dangerous foe, and purchase the assistance of another 
great Power to hold her in check. 
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This scheme has been propounded in artioles of such remarkable 
power and brilliancy,^ that its inherent extravagance has not been per- 
'Ceived. Indeed it has fait icoh on quite a large scale, even such level- 
headed organs of public opinion as The Times and The Spectator allowing 
themselves to be impress^ by it. Let us see what it amounts toT In the 
first place take the esepos6 des motifs, A more lurid picture it woul^be 
difficult to con j ure up. Germany, we are told, is a sort of fully-charged 
volcano brimful of men of preternatural energy and ambition. She 
must expand politically, whether she like it or not, and all obstacles in 
her path will be swept away by the force and matchless genius of her 
overwhelming nipnb^s and the irresistible law of her existence. There 
are two avenues of expansion open to her. One is by way of Austria 
and Asia Minor to the Persian Ghilf ; the other is by sea across the 
British Empire. Which will she take P Her fate is determined by 
her political psychology. She hates England with a hatred pro- 
found, absorbing, and ineradicable. Consequently she will expand 
■at the expense of the British Empire. When the Eaiser says 
“ Our future lies upon the water,” he is only oracularly foreshadow- 
ing the exploits of a naval Attila who will plant the German Eagle 
where the Union Jack now flutters complacently before the never- 
setting sun. And how will she accomplish aU this ? Here, again, 
facts speak for themselves. Only an infatuated world can have 
failed to recognise the true significance of German naval activity. 
What can she want with ships unless it be to serve her conquering 
destiny under the guidance of her Anglophobe instinct P It is 
known that she is maturing plans for an invasion of England, for 
pamphleteers have actually discussed the matter in print. But 
will she wait until she is so supreme both on land and sea that she 
will be able to gobble us up without fear for the safety of her 
frontiers ? Not at all. This elementary objection has not escaped 
the Macliiavellian intelligence of Berlin. In the present circumstances 
of the world a conflict between Gbeat Britain and the Dual Alliance is 
certain. When that conflict takes place Germany will be able to 
turn the balance of» naval power against us, and Kussia and France 
will consequently appeal to her for assistance. This will be the 
psychological n\oment of her destiny. She will romp in and then — 
Finis omniitm Britanniarum ! 

Now for the remedy, if we carefully consider the details of the 
German plot we cannot fail to perceive that it has one conspicuous 
weakness — only one. In order to succeed within a measurable 
period of time it requires assistance. Germany counts on an Anglo- 

(1) I am of ooane referring to fho artidea signed ** Caldias ’* whioh Lave appeared 
in these pages at intervals since Angost, 1900. A good stmumaxy of them vriU he 
found in the FoBT!nojm.T Ravxaw for Deoemher, 1901, “The Crisis with Gennanyand 
its Results.*’ 
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Bussian quarrel. ObiriouBly, then, we must avoid such a quarrel, and not 
only avoid it but substituto for our present relations of aloofness with 
Bussia a dose, friendly, and trustful allianoe. How oan we propitiate 
her ? Let us see wl^t would please her. She also has an itching 
for es^nnon. An inexorable law drives her to seek the sea, and 
hitherto we have stood in her way. We must mend our manners ; we 
must help her to the fulfilment of her destiny. India she does not 
want. There are difficulties about the Mediterranean and Manchuria. 
Happily Persia remains. Let us, then, give her Persia. It does not 
belong to us, and Bussia would be eternally grateful for the gift. 
Thus, dearly, we should be saved. Germany would have to bottle 
up her uncontrollable volcano somehow or otherj and Russia and 
England, thenceforth in idyllic amity, would watch over the peace of 
a contented world. 

This, then, is the new scheme of British foreign policy which is to 
enable this country to meet the exigendes of the new epoch. I have, 
I am afraid, dealt with it somewhat summarily, but 1 believe I liave 
quite accurately rendered its main lines. One point, however, I 
have forgotten to mention. Lest there should be any misconception 
of the absolutely serious spirit in which this scheme is propounded, wo 
are assured over and over again that it owes nothing to the emotions of 
its author, that it is strictly objective, scrupulously practical — iu short, 
a large piece of Meai-poliitk designed to I'escue us from the fool’s 
paradise of sentiment in which hitherto we have conceived all our 
diplomatic plans. 

Now let me say at once that, while admitting all the inadequacy of 
our present foreign policy, I have not the ghost of a belief in the 
reality of the perils described by the author of this scheme, and no 
confidence whatever in the practicability of the remedy he proposes. 
At the same time I shonld he sony — Shaving undertaken to discuss it 
— ^to meet it in an 3 *thing but a serious and respectful spirit, more 
especially as it has made a visible impression on a not inconsiderable 
section of the public by whom it has been taken at the full moral 
value set upon it by its author. My objectipns extend to almost 
every point urged in the scheme, and these I will now endeavour to 
set forth. 

In the first plaoe let me ask what is really German foreign policy, 
and what are the fiiotois by whioli it is governed ? I quite agree that 
all foreign |ft>li(y, as, indeed, all politics, must be largely moulded 
by national forces beyond the discretionary control of individual 
statesmen ; but where is the evidence that German foreign policy has 
any such unity or aim as that now ascribed to it ? So far from that 
being the ease, I believe that the direction of German foreign policy 
is largely at the mercy of discordant influences, that coiisoquoiitly 
it is essentially opportunist, but that still in the main it is and must 
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be friendly to England. Before the dawn of WeltpoHtik, and when 
nationalist fears in Europe still outweighed national economic 
interests, there was a certain oonsisteni^ about German policy. 
The safety of the frontier was the one object to be kept steadily 
in Tiew, and for this purpose it was sufficient to combine in 
an alliance the three imperilled nationalities, Germany, Italy, and 
Austria, and to isolate France by a see-saw method of humouring 
Bi^sia and England. After the fall of Prince Bismarck, however, 
the problem became more complex. In 1890 the supremacy of the 
economic *&ctor had disclosed itself by the overwhelming defeat of 
the Government’s Protectionist and Beactionaiy policy. The new 
Chancellor swiftly recognised the signs of the times, and sought to 
govern with the people. A Liberal policy was introduced; the 
equivocal diplomatic methods by which Ghreat Britain and Bussia had 
previously l^en managed were abandoned ; the Triple Alliance was 
refounded on a system of commercial treaties which, while giving 
its members economic interests in common, opened new markets for 
German industry, and finally the safety of Germany at sea was 
assured by a frank imder^nding with Ghreat Britain. This 
revolution, however, came too late. The Liberals and Socialists 
wanted more than Count Caprivi could give them, and the only 
effect of his policy was to strengthen the parties of social disorder 
and the opponents of military efficiency. The 1893 elections, which 
brought back the Social Democrats to the Beichstag forty-four 
strong, and with the largest poll in the Empire, alarmed the Kaiser. 
Count Caprivi fell,jand the Emperor set himself to the task of pre- 
serving the Empire by rallying round him all the factions which 
could be depended upon to combat the Socialists. 

With this reversal of domestic policy came a change of foreign 
orientation. Among the new government parties was a strong 
Anglophobc element, and accordingly the Emperor, feeling all the 
difficulty of maintaining permanently cordial relations with Great 
Britain, cast about for a substitute. Now it is interesting to note 
that he did not turn to Russia, and for very good and sufficient 
reason. The objedf of the English entmte had always been to obtain a 
counterbalance to Russian aggression, and if another Power was to be 
selected, it could only be one which, by its friendship, might prove at 
least a moderating influence at St. Petersburg. In these circum- 
stances the Emperor conceived the daring idha of estaj>lishiDg a dose 
identity of interests with France on the more or less avowed basis of 
hostility to England. In this conception, be it observed, there was 
no dominating element of tectorial ambition. It was a piece of 
defensive Real-politih dictated exclusively by the necessity of assuring 
the support of some of the political factions which had to be relied 
upon to combat the Socialists, and preserve the national defences. 
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Ptobably, in the first instance, it was suggested by the blunder of 
the Bose^iy Cabinet in negotiating the Congo Treaty of 1894, which 
ViHil been one of the disappointments of tiie Caprivi K me Kura, and 
had already brought France and Germsny together on the Anglo- 
phobe field. However that may be, M. Hanotaux, who was then in 
charge of the Quai d’Orsay, reciprocated the German advances with 
entliusiaBm, and it seems to been due to them that ho accepted 
the pl«-Ti of the Fashoda expedition which was submitted to him by 
Captain Marchand in September, 1894. The co-operation of Germany 
with France and Russia in the Shimonoseki intervention* in May, 
1895, and the partidpation of French ships in the Kiel fOtes 
in the following month, marked two important stages in the 
rapprochement. Early in 1896 the opportunity came for clinching it 
permanently. The Jameson Raid occurred ; Continental Anglophobia 
burst into flame, and the German Emperor, after dispatching his 
famous telegram to President ELruger, turned to France for support 
against England. Unfortunately for him one of those Cabinet 
crises which always happen at inconvenient moments in France had 
just taken place, and M. Hanotaux was no longer in power. The 
new Minister proved unresponsive ; the whole scheme fizzled, and the 
Kaiser had to scramble out of his difficulty as best he could. He 
did so, partly by protesting to Downing Street that he hod only 
been animated by an overpowering respect for international law, and 
partly by a personal letter to Queen Victoria in which he assured her 
that he had never contemplated any action unfriendly to Great 
Britain, and that he had been amazed and paiped by the inter- 
pretation placed upon his action both in England and Germany. 
How far these assurances were to be trusted is shown by the 
little-known sequel. In the following April M. Hanotaux was 
again in office, and the old relations were resumed. Once more, 
however, the Kaiseris hopes were doomed to disappointment. Tii 
June, 1898, Portugal, fearing a quarrel with Great Britain over the 
award of the Delagoa Bay Arbitration Tribunal, approached Germany 
with an application for her protection, and suggested a treaty by 
whirii a right of pre-emption to ail the PortuguosC; colonies in Africa 
should be acquired by her on certain terms. The German Govern- 
ment at once instructed Count Munster to acquaint >M. Hanotaux 
with the proposal, and to solicit tlie co-operation of France. A few 
days afterwards, howevex*, the French Cabinet fell, and the new 
Premier and Foreign Minister, M. Brisson and M. Delcass^, deolinerl 
to have anything to do with a scheme which was obviously calculated 
to prejudice French hopes on the eartem frontier, and to embroil 
France with England, with whom she had no serious cause for 
quoirel. The Kaiser thereupon retraced his steps for the last time. 
The fears and embarrassments of Portugal were confided to the- 
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Britisli Cabinet, conjoint action was suggested, and ultimately the 
Anglo-Qerman-Portuguese Secret Treaty, which virtually established 
a far-reaching Anglo-German alliance in Africa, was concluded. 

I have dwelt on this experiment in German foreign policy at some 
length because, although it affords a disagreeable picture of the 
unscrupulousness and insincerity of the German Goveminent, it 
illustrates vtoy strikingly how imperatire are the practical motives 
which make for oo-operatiye relations between Great Britain *and 
G*ermany. Those motives belong exclusively to the domain of 
Real~polUik, Germany is friendly to us because she can obtain no 
other counter-balance to Russia outside the Triple Alliance. She 
cannot help herself. Her only alternative is a durable French 
understanding, and that has proved illusory. Her duty has been 
made manifest to her not only by the fiascoes of 1896 to 1898, but 
still more emphatically by the remarkable illustrations of the vitality 
of the revanche idea, which were disclosed in France on the occasion 
of the Hague Peace Conference. 

But I shall no doubt be asked, Why should not Germany come to 
terms with Bussia direct, and how is it that, if she is so anxious for 
friendly relations with England, she does not cultivate them more 
assiduously in Asia ? The answer is very simple : Germany is anxious 
for an understanding with Russia, but, in the first place, it must be 
an understanding which will not prejudice her colonial and commer- 
cial aims in Asia, and, in the second place, it must not be of a charac- 
ter to wholly alienate Great Britain from her, since in that event it 
w'ould tend to make her dependent on the will and caprice of the 
Dual Alliance. Prince Bismarck’s plan for the conciliation of Russia 
was partly embodied in his Secret Neutrality Treaty, by which 
he led her to believe that in case of her being involved in war 
he would leave her a free hand, and partly in a policy of studious 
abstention from interference in Russian spheres of influence and ex- 
pectant influence. Neither of these courses is now open to the 
German Government. The Secret Neutrality Treaty came to an 
end with the fall of Prince Bismarck, and its resurrection has been 
rendered impossible by the Franco-Russian Alliance. Abstention 
from Russian spheres of expectant influence is equally impossible. 
With the scramble for Asia in full swing Germany dare not stand aloof, 
because her need of colonial markets is greater than that of any other 
Continental Power, and because the Parliamentary factions, on which 
the Government relies in its fight with Sooialism,^)on8i8t largely of 
Jingoes and Koimtial-Metiwheny who insist on a forward policy in Asia. 
There is, moreover, the Roman Catholic Centre, which has to be con- 
ciliated and which would Have no hesitation in acquiescing in the 
French claims to protect Roman Catholic missionaries in Asia if their 
own Government refused to support and make use of these valuable 
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agents of over-sea expansion. In these ciroumstances Germany is 
playing a bold and though as usual an unscrupulouSf gome. 

She profits by Anglo-Bussian difEerenoes, which she deftly foments, to 
secure the footholdB in Aaia which are necessary to her, and at the 
same time by ostentationdy taking Russia’s part, or by observing a 
jiidioiomdy friendly neutrality towards her in conflicts of Russian 
and Briti^ interests, she forces Russia to acquiesce in her intrusions. 
Selt final object, no doubt, is to secure a permanent understand i ng 
with Russia in Aamj similar in its scope to that which she possesses 
with Great Britain in Africa. So far, however, she has nothing of 
the kind, and it is tolerably certain that she will never obtain one. 

Such, then, is German foreign policy to-day. I do not see in it any 
traces of the melodramatic forces by which it is supposed to be con- 
trolled and directed, nor can I detect in it any elements of an 
overmastering Anglophobia. It is unscrupulous, practical, opportunist, 
and in a large measure mcsquine^ but just because it is all this it is 
all the more necessarily Anglophile within certain definite but by no 
means contemptible limits. Broadly speaking German policy is 
Anglophile in Africa and Russophile in Asia and Anglo^flule or Russo- 
phile everywhere else according to the orientation of the Jumping Cat. 

But what about the pent-up expansive force of Germanism ; what 
about the bitter and ineradicable hatred of England which possesses 
the Fatherland, the significant German naval preparations, the 
Coalition risks? Is it not possible that whatever German policy 
may be now, it will develop on these lines in the time to come ? No, 
I do not believe it will ; more, I do not think that any sensible person 
who considers the point for one dispassionate momeht will experience 
a single second’s uneosmess af terwards. 

1 am not quite sure that I understand what is meant by the 
expansive force of the German people, but whatever it is I know that 
it cannot operate in the manner suggested. Two lines of expansion, 
we are told, are open to Germany, one landward at the expense of 
Austria and Russia (that is Russian interests in Turkey), the other 
seaward at the expense of Great and Greater Britain. The altematiTes 
here laid down are the measure of the extroyagance of both. 
It is to be assumed that if German sentiment were Anglophile 
instead of Anglophobe, her expansion south-eastward across Europe 
would be just as “inevitable” as her seaward expansion is now 
held to be. Now what would this mean ? Let us take the 
first Btage~the« absorption of Austria. This would come about 
either by a friendly transaction with Russia, or it would be a 
conquering excursion against all odds. On the question of a 
partition of Austria the last word was long ago said by Prince 
Bismarck, and credulous people who are deluded by theories like those 
of M. Cheradame would do well to refresh themselves with the 
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Ixoa Ghanoellor’s pregnant words.^ A partition of Austria on racial 
lines — and it could be on no other — ^would be an unmitigated 
disaster for Qermany. In the first place it would mean the subjuga- 
tion of German Protestantism ; then it would mean the permanent 
hatred of Itdj, for the possession of Vienna would be useless without 
Trieste ; thirdly, it would lead to the establishment of af hostile 
Hungarian it^ublio on the German south-eastern frontier, in 
petual league with a hostile ItiJy on the south-west ; fourthly, it 
would give Bohemia to Bussia, and with Bohemia would go all the 
head-waters of the rivers which fertilise Giermany. Would any 
German statesman adopt the Pan-German policy at this price ? But 
suppose the Gkoman expansion took the form of a conquest of 
Austria-Hungary outright. Well, in such an enterprise Germany 
would have to meet Austria, Kussia, and Italy for certain, and most 
probably France and Great Britain in addition. Are we to beUeve 
that the expansive force of the German people will ever be equal to 
such a struggle, and that, if it is, the conflict will be worth rising P 

The theory of seaward expansion is not less illusory. Here no 
suggestion is made that Germany would undertake the task single- 
handed, but this apparently moderate concession only adds to the 
impracticability of the scheme. It would not, perhaps, be so difficult 
os the landward expedition, but at any rate it would involve a long 
and devastating war, which would be as ruinous to the victors as to 
the vanquished. Would the result of the consequent partition be 
worth these sacrifices P Look closely at the booty. Canada, of 
course, would be beyond reach. Australia, too, would for certain 
place herself under the wing of the United States. India would of 
necessity fall to Bussia. There would remain our African possessions 
and some of our island dependencies to be divided between Franco 
and Germany. This wo^d scarcely be a satisfactory outlet for 
German oxx^ansion, at a cost say of £2,000,000,000 of direct expense 
besides an inc^alculable indirect loss. 

The case against the inevitable expansion theory is, indeed, so 
overwhelming that — ^to my mind at least — it is scarcely necessary to 
consider the subsidiary contentions associated witli it. Still it may 
be desirable to examine them briefly. The ineradicable and uni- 
versal Anglopjiobia of the German people is little more than a 
prodigious bogey. The present hostile spirit in regard to us which 
prevails in Germany is the product of a- factitious combination of 
otherwise irreocnoilable sections of her populatiofl on a basis of 
studied and deliberate misrepresentation. The normally Anglopbobe 
Ileaotionaries have captured the RadicalB and Socialists by preaobiug 
a humane aversion to BritiAi policy in South Africa which they 
themselves do not share. This is a state of things which cannot last. 

(1) See Chaudotdj: La France tn 1889, pp. 2o6-2i»8. 
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When the war is over, and the truth becomes known, the old divisions 
will reappear, and all anti-Beactionaxy factions will perforce become 
Anglophile again.^ The naval scare is another pure halluomation. 
A nation which has a large sea-borne trade must have the means 
of proteoting it and it is clear, from the difficully the German 
GK)venim6nt has always experienced in getting its Naval Budgets 
adopted by the Beiohstag, that the Gfexman people are*^ determined, 
in spite of their overmastering Anglophobia, not to devote a 
kreutzer to the navy beyond Ihe bare defensive needs of the 
Bmpire and its transmarine responsibilities. As for the .coalition 
scheme, even were it possible, it would depend for its realisation on 
the readiness of Gtermany to give up Alsaoe-Lorrainp to France, and 
to abandon all claims to territorial expansion in Asia Minor to 
Bussia. If she declined to do this there could never be a coalition. 
Indeed, a coalition against Qermany is, on the elements of this 
fantastic problem, for more likely. 

I turn now to the suggested understanding with Bussia. On this 
point I shall be brief, as the quesdon is scarcely worth considering if 
my contentions that the German peril does not exist, and that, on the 
contrary, Germany is a reliable, if restricted, element of strength 
to 118, are well founded. The suggestion, however, may stand 
by itself as a scheme — always desirable — of reconcilement with 
Bussia, and from that point of view it will be useful to examine it. 
What is proposed, is that we should give Bussia a free hand in 
Persia, and it is alleged that this would finally dispose of all Bussia’s 
animosity towards Great Britain. Well, I cannot say whether it. 
would or not, but of one thing I am certain: *the transaction is 
oontrory to all diplomatic precedent, and the anticipation of it.^ 
moral and political effects is based on a surprisingly naive and ideal 
conception of human nature. It is what Prince Bismarck once 
contemptuously called “a policy of pourhoiren** the effects of 
which he described as ** to increase the greed of our friends and teach 
them to reckon on our anxieties and necesrities.”^ I have a very 
high opinion of Bussia, but I do not believe her statesmen ore over- 
powered by the Quixotic instinct, and I doubt whether they w'ould 
prove superior to the temptations enumerated by Prince Bismarck. 
As a matter of fact, alliances are not constructed in tlqs way. They 
belong to the political nature of things ; they are not the exclusive 
product of bargaining ; and they are in the main independent of 
statesmanly vohtion. Alliances arise from a solid and obvious 
community of interests or danglers, and, as a rule, they are only con- 
summated when, after a long consociation, some event or some 

(1) For a fuller diwmfudon of this qncition see ** The Verdiot of History ,” by tLo 
preseat writer, in the FounriOHTLr Review for August, 1901. 

(2) Jt^eciioni and JtemUiiseenceg, vol. ii., p. 287. 
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tendency of events awakens the sense of political affinity and 
precipitates the formal bond. A durable aUianoe vrith Bnssia can 
only be constructed in this 'way. 

But a more practical question is. Does Bussia -want us ? Would 
any overtures from us be welcomed by her ? It is of course easy to 
argue that our goodwill would be valuable to her, as hers wodld he to 
us, and ihat*in Asia is a wide field for a fruitful partnership between 
the two greatest Asiatic Powers. All these contentions are however 
elaborated in vain if Bussia refuses to be con'dnced by them, and I 
am afraid it must be admitted that Bussia does not believe in them. 
Since 1880 she has had plenty of opportunities of coming to an under- 
standing -with us if she desired it. She has seen in turn the party 
of the Crimean War and the party of the Berlin Congress converted 
to the Bussophile gospel. She has heard Mr. Gladstone apostrophise 
the Tsar as ** the Divine Figure from the North ” and Lord Salisbury 
confess that in 1856 we backed the wrong horse.” Has all this at 
any moment modified her attitude towards us ? The answer to Mr. 
Gladstone’s panegyrics was Fenj-deh ; the req>onse to Lord Salisbury’s 
pmirhoire in Manchuria was an immediate and defiant evasion of the 
terms on which it had been granted. Even the recent overtures put 
forth in these pages as a means of conjuring the German peril have 
been coldly and even derisively received by a Press which holds as an 
article of faith that the Teuton is the natural enemy of the Slav. 
The truth is that while there ore many earnest men and women in 
Itussia who dream of and agitate for an Anglo-Bussian Alliance, not 
only in the inter^ts of the two Powers but for the promotion of the 
higher well-being of Asia and the consolidation of the peace of the 
world, the Bussians who count are intensely Anglophobe. Mr. Henry 
Norman, M.P., referred in the House of Commons the other day to 
the friendly attitude maintained by Bussia towards this country since 
tlie outbreak of the Boer War. Has he ever heard of Count 
Muravieif’s attempt to organise a European intervention in South 
Africa, or of General Yannovsky’s military demonstration towards 
Herat, or of the appointment of so notorious an Anglophobe as General 
Ivuropatkine to the Ministry of War, or of the bargain for the control 
of the Persian Customs which, when attempted by Baron de Beuter in 
1872, was denounced by Prince Gortohahofi as an infringement of the 
Anglo-Bussian entente amicale in regard to Persia of 1834 P All 
these things have happened since the Boer War began, and their 
significance is unmistakable. We axe told, too, that it is melodramatio 
to believe that Bussia covets India, but as a matter of fact the aspira- 
tion lives in a good many Busrian hearts, and it has only recently been 
avowed and championed in (he Bussian Press. For myself I do not 
regard it as within the calculations of practical statesmen, but it 
is surely just as likely os the delirious schemes which are attri- 
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buted to the German expanBioniats. No ; Bussia, I am airaid, is for 
all praotioid purposes against us, and tbe idea of an understanding 
with her is hopeless. I shall always regard such a rapprocJiefnent as 
highly desirable, and I ahall neTer cease to advocate any reasonable 
oonoessions whioh may help to keep the road to it open, but I cannot 
delude nfyself to the extent of recognising it as within the present 
Hmite of the field of practical politics. On the other haind 1 do not 
believe that essentially Bussia is any better disposed towards Ger- 
many. She will make use of both of us in Asia, but she will not tie 
heiB^ to either. She has the great gift of illimitable patience, the 
fatalism whioh believes in the day of reckoning. When she strikes she 
will strike for all die wants, and she will not prejudice her chances hy 
any premature bargain. 

It results, then, from what I have said, that while I fully recog- 
nise the inadeqnacy of our present — ^perhaps 1 riiould say our late — 
foreign policy to meet all our needs in the great era of colonial and 
economic competition which has dawned upon the world, I do not see 
any practical alternative in the anti-German and pro-Bussian policy 
recently advocated in these pages. Indeed, I regard that policy as 
dangerous, inasmuch as it proposes to give up an entente which, 
though limited in scope, is still of value to us, on the chance of win- 
ning another ally, who obviously does not want us, and will never be 
of any use to us. 

What, then, do you propose P I may be asked. What in your 
view should be the foreign policy of Greater Britain ? The subject 
is too vast a one to he treated at the fag end of a paper, and I will 
content myself with saying that the new departure of the Govern- 
ment, whioh has been marked by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, is, 
to my mind, a step in the right direction. It is a hold, original, and 
unsentimental contribution to the reconstruction of the international 
Btatue quo in accordance with the conditions of the new world- 
struggle. It is essentially an Imperial and economic innovation, for 
it relates to strategic and commercial interests situated in a remote 
ocean, which ore shared with ns hy such great colonies as Canada 
and Australia. It recognises, too, that our isolation in the present 
condition of the world not only makes for our impotence, but jeopar- 
dises the general peace by depriving the international sitiiation of the 
high guarantee of an equilibrium of forces. If we continue to travel 
on these lines our world-interests will soon cease to be a source of 
anxiety and a stixdulant of nightmare. 


Diplomaticts. 



“THE UNKNOWN GOD”? 


An attemfA to seek, by a carefully made induction from STailable data, some 
certain assurance respecting the influence which the ** Infinite and li|emBl 
Energy from which all things proceed ” has exercised on Man throughout his long 
career on Earth. 

• 

** But amid the mysteries which become the more mysterious the more they 
are thought about, there will remain the absolute certainty that he (the 
Astronomer) is erer in presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which 
all things proceed.” — ^Hebbebt Spences, Nineteenth Century Seview, Jan., 1884. 


I. 

I SUPPOSE there oon be no doubt in the mind of any intelligent 
student of Nature, by which term is to be understood the numerous 
and multiform phenomena which any and every part of the Universe 
within his reach presents, that careful investigation inevitably leads 
to a conviction that all are subject to a uniform order and regularity 
in their varied operations. And this regularity is to he regarded as 
applying to all such phenomena, whether they be only mebhanioal 
movements of inert matter, or those more complicated forms of 
activity associated with what is termed — ^but not yet understood — 
as ^^Life”; either in the animal or vegetable world. For an 
example, let us consider that magnificent array which we call the 
“ Heavens,’* concerning which it is well known that millions of stars 
are individually identified and registered by the astronomer, and that 
each is a central sun, more or less like our own, pursuing a rapid 
course, absolutely uniform and therefore calculable, so that its exact 
position in the sky can he predicted for any future minute of time, 
even (say) in the next century. No less ordered in its movement is 
each of the smaller orbs constituting our own solar system ; the 
ecUpse of one by the intervening passage of another, or, may he, only 
by a shadow cast upon it in its course, beiog predioable with like 
certainty years before the event occurs. 

One more example, but from the no less wonderful and extensive 
world of the exceeding small. A competent observer may, on seeiug 
attached to a certain leaf a minate ovum, be able**infallibly to predict 
the future career of the animal which will emerge therefrom, its 
coming changes in size imd form, the duration of its existence, and 
the fact that it will assuredly give rise to other beings like itself. 
Hundreds of like illustrations might be adduced, but the above amply 
suffice for the present purpose. 
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Familiar with the apparently imiyersal presence of a uniform order 
dominating the operations of all that is imderstood as Matter, 
roughly^olassed as organic and inorganic, it is almost impossible to 
oonoeiye our obsezrer capable of resisting a conviction that some 
miaavellous source of Energy exists behind, or is immanent in, the 
** Universe,” accepting this as an appropriate term by which to denote 
the sum total of all the phenomena within our reach. And thus the 
idm is natuzally and strongly suggested, that what he knows as 
ordered arrangement as exercised among men is manifested in Nature, 
but with a more complete and far greater certainty* and stability of 
result in the latter case. For Man ” being himself, beyond all 
question, the most perfect example of intelligent activity known to 
man, must necessarily be the type or measure by which he can 
attempt to estimate any other manifest source of analogous activity, 
however infinitely greater than himself, and conceived by him as 
the paramount and ever-present origin or Cause of all Existence. 

Let me then venture in pursuing this inquiry to suggest that the 
« Infinite and Eternal Energy ” thus postulated as the productive 
source of all Natural phenomena may be regarded by man, notwith- 
standing his necessarily limited pimiewr, as to a certain extent 
analogous — ^being dissimilar rather in the transcendent yastness of 
its scope, than in the mode — with that by which a human will is 
exercised. This being granted, I cannot but conclude that the 
unknown source may, and can only, be studied, With the view of 
acquiring any knowledge respecting its nature, by the single method 
or instrument which man has hitherto employed to acquire all the 
knowledge he has obtained during the long period of his existence 
in this world, viz., by the careful study of phenomena, and by 
collecting all data respecting them which are proved to absolute 
facts. These being collated and carefully considered, may in time 
enable him to infer, wdth more or less certainty, the existence of 
manifest tendencies, denoting the possession of attributes or disposi- 
tion manifested by the Unknown Power, and furnishing data capable 
of being appreciated or described as exercising a beneficial infiuence, 
or the reverse, on the Human Face ; and also upon all lower forms of 
AniTiiftl liife. 

i- 

m. 

But perhaps it might here be urged, ^hy not avoid the droum- 
locution involved by referring to a possible Supreme Cause of ail 
things in such terms as ** Infinite and Eternal Energy,” or the like, 
and adopt one of the brief words which have been in general use, aa 
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Jehovali,” “ Theos,’’ “ Jove,” or “ God ” ? I reply that they are 
avoided predsely because each of them has become so completely 
identified by long assocLation of ideas with schemes of theologicid 
d.octrine ba^d on the alleged existence of personal appearances on 
the earth of the beings thus named, founded on ancient legends which 
have served without doubt as useful providonid wcxrking hypotheses 
during the darly ages of man’s history, but for the soientifio inquirer, 
i.e., the patient seeker after truth, are necessarily replaced by'less 
defined and more abstract terms. For, as we have seen, no human 
mind can entertain, much leas express, any definite idea of the nature 
or attributes pertaining to the Source of all power, “ Infinite and 
Eternal,” withqut conveying at the same time the idea of a Being or 
Personality ; man’s conceptions being limited by his knowledge of the 
highest achievements of his own race. Hence the universal use of 
anthropomorphic symbols, and the necessary formaticm of inadequate 
corresponding ideas, respecsting the vast, inscrutable, and unknown 
source and origin of all things ; whence an “ eidolon ” results, no 
better than any of those which have been carved by the hands of 
every race in its early history, possessing none but the crudest legends 
derived from necessarily ignorant ancestry. And thus every man 
to-day who has imbibed any idea of a material semblance representing 
in his mind a personal “ God,” conditioned by terms expressive of 
human attributes, has but made an idol for himBelf . And no two 
such men can ever by any possibility make the same ; each of these 
impreesionB or concepts must be that of the individual alone, and 
from the very nature of things no two c»n be alike. 

To return then to the subject of our proposed inquiry : there is 
but one mode of prosecuting it to its farthest extent with the 
faculties which man at present possesses, viz., the patient diligent 
examination of natural phenomena on a large scale. And let it be 
remarked here that by the phenomena of the Universe, or Nature, 
are to be understood not only those impressions on our senses which 
arise by contact with what is imderstood as the external world, but 
also those impressions which are derived from a study of what we know 
as our own consnousness — a distinotion without a difference, retained 
in deference to popular habits of thought, since every acquisition 
of knowledge involves an act of consciousness. 

In this way and by this alone can we be sure of attaining our 
object, at aXL events to some extent. It is imposaible to comprehend 
the vastness and sublimity of the idea which thd^terms “ illimitable 
space ” and “ endless time ” express ; although doubtless strictly applic- 
able to the source of the Infinite and Eternal Energy, conoeming the 
nature and tendencies of which we but crave, if possible, humbly to 
learn something more than heretofore, by the mode of inquiry already 
suggested. An object which beyond all others is, perhaps, the 
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BublimoBt and most attraotive which our life and its surroundings 
osn offer. 


IV. 

We will next consider the question — What has Man acquired 
during *1118 long career b 7 the so-called Supernatural revelations 
alleged to have been communicated to him bj a supreme and all- 
powerful Deity ? 

Whatever he may have learned, at sundry times and in divers 
manners/’ by means of ** Divine Bevelation,” this fact at least must 
be universally admitted, vis., that the single object of all of them has 
been to inculcate Iteligious and Moral duties. The Heligious duties 
have consisted chiefly in demanding constant and humble service to 
an Omnipotent Deity, one God, of whom, taking the words attributed 
to the Founder of Christianity as a command, he said, ** Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment ” (Matthew 
c. xxii., V. 37, 38). A service the neglect of which, according to the 
tenets of Christianity, entails the severest punishment, not in the 
present but in a future and eternal Hell ; while a never-ending 
life of supreme happiness is promised as the reward of faithful 
obedience. 

The Moral obligations enforced, that is, the conduct of Man to 
his fellows, are signified and enunciated by impressive exhortations 
to charity and kindness to the poor and afflicted. The passage above 
quoted continues as follows ; “ And a second like uqjto it is this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” (Matthew c. xxii., v. 39). 
Then follow the significant words, so opposed to the oppressive 
ceremonial of the ancient Jewish usages then in force : ** On these 
two commandments hangeth the whole law, and the prophets ” 
(v. 40).^ 

Subsequently Christianity, organised by the great Teacher’s 
immediate followers, who were Greeks speaking and writing that 
language, took the form of the Ghreek or Eastern Church during the 
second century of our era. The doctrines of Christianity are still 
taught in that tongue throughout Bussia, where it is the National 
Church to this day. From this source the Bomish Chumh arose, and 
allying itself to the Imperial power the Bishop of Borne soon 
became the Pope, and an -infallible head of the Catholic Church, 
requiring absolute obedience in all matters of faith and practice from 
her adherents. In our own oountiy the Beformed or Protestant 
Beligion is the National Church, and notwithstanding its evident and 
admitted defects, its inevitable division into numerous hostile sects, 
differing seriously respecting matters of belief, it has doubtless been 
1) Berised VertioD vaed tluroiigliout. 
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in past ages well suited to the nations who have embiaoed it, and have 
been influenoed thereby. Thus the establishment of public ho^tala 
and other institutions for the care of the poor and afflicted are found 
among the Eurc^eaji races who have adopted the xeligiouB faith 
which is identified chiefly with the young Jewidi devotee whose 
histoiy, although imperfeotiy known as to matters of detail, affords 
little ground*for doubt that he taught his followers very littie or«no 
dogma, but simply the worship of One Qod, “ His Father ’* — and 
Theirs also — ^the practice of kindness, truth, self-denial and of a 
simple and blameless life ; and that he set them the example of going 
about doing good to others, even to their enemies. 

And such chanty and care for the suffering is held in all parts of 
the world to be the duty of Man, wherever he has become mvilised, 
as we shidl hereafter see. And let it be added here once and for all, 
that each of the varied forms of Beligion which have appeared on 
earth, although claiming to be supematnraUy revealed, must be 
regarded as the natural outcome of Man’s own wants and feelings, 
the sense of his desire to recognise a Power above him — “ One that 
is greater than I ” — ^worthy to be worshipped ; trusted ' « for help in 
time of need, for justice when oppressed ; might hear his 

prayers, and accept his sacrifice. AH hi.ve been useful aids in 
his progress, and have arisen as the natural result of his own 
development. 

A brief sketch of the chief religions which have thus arisen in the 
later ages of the world’a history may follow here. That with which 
we in this country are necessarily most familiar, by no means the 
oldest in point of date, is believed to have originated among the 
ancient Semitic race, and was known as Judaism, still largely preva- 
lent, but modified at a comparatively recent date, that adopted to 
mark our own era, a.d., by the out-growth and separation of an impor- 
tant and powerful religious organisation and creed, which has been 
already noticed, Ghristianify, now aco^ted by the greater part of 
Europe and its dependencies and by the United States of America. 
The most ancient of idl known to us is the system of religious wordiip 
and rites of early* Egypt, of whidi interesting records exist dating 
certainly to 5,000 n.c. After these diouldhe named the reli^onsof 
Babylonia and Assyria, which foUow Egypt closely in respect of 
antiquity.^ An ancient lawgiver in China, Confucius, who flourished 
about 550 ».c., was remarkable for his honest and qpiight rule, led 
a virtuous life, and had many disciples. He sought Imowledge from 
every avaUahle source, and after death his acts and sayings were 

(1) Doonaontaiv biatorj, in tiie form of inaoript jons, exiftt zoiqpaotiBff 

a raoa of Idnga who lired as early aa 2200 a.o. There waa an aneient hiera^y of 
Goda, each chief city having ita own. A well-preaerved haa-ielief 'repceaentbig a 
God and hie wonihippera may be seen in the British Mnaeum. 
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ooUeoted by tb^ in ssreitJ books^ tbe cbief of whioh is bis Codd'of 
IforalBy wbidi oontained among many oihor preoepts tbe preoise wca^ 
of tike Golden finle of Ohiutaan' SoELptnie. Sat be taoght noGiing 
a' God' or 'rdigiooB worship. The anoient leb^on of the- 
PersiaaB, now that of ’the Faneea, was to a great extent foonded by 
iSoroastSr, who Eyed at least 800—900 years b.c., possibly earlier. 
Sobseqaently it became related in some degree with Sknskiit. Its 
ancient writingB form '' the Zend Avesta ’’ or oommentaries. One 
great and good creator was recognised Oimozd regarded as dual 
at a late period, whose emblem was ; and evil spizits beaded by 
(« Abiiman"), the spirit of eril, opposed him. Numeroos sacxifioee 
and penances were enforced; striot parity of life waa»held essential in 

the disciples of the faith. Sc^ewhat late is the religion of 
Bud^a, whioh possesses the largest nomber of followms of any 
mligion in the world. Its origin dates from about 600 b.c., when 
its found^, a royal prince in Northern India (Prince Saddhartba) 
devoted himself to an aeoetio life and contemplation, and to a study of 
the causes of things, regarding ignorance as the greatest evil. The 
mcoi^ made by his adherents became sacred books, and the cult 
flouTuhes not only in India but throughout a large part of China. 

K suffices only to mention briefly the rehgious Hierarchies of anoient 
Greece ^d Home, constituted by large groups of deities, some arising 
out of historic legends. The divinities so-caUed of Greece wm 
especially represented as exhibiting all the follies and vices of 
nmanity. Those of Home were related rather with the neods of 
husbandry, or of the shepherd and his flodts—as well as those of the 
house and the family; hence the “Lares and Penates.** For the 
former the ^ek poets and satirists had little respect; while the 
^Josophcre dended the rites and ceremonies which were largely 
^rfoimed by the common people, but they inculcated the advantages 
of a good hfe M acceptable to the Gods.» Of any future stote tibrir 
in ^ first indistinct, but graduaUy a belief was established 

^sfem of future rewards and punishments after death 

tinbiom. More recent than ChiutiaiiitT was the odmif nt 
hayeX** {5 '0-622 a.d.), in the ^vine origin of iriiich ita faUovers 
mom 1 * belief, addndng ample evidencedhereof. It Js 

more closdy alhed to Christianity than any other since it menffufm!! 

JUMes and the J^h prophets, even those of Jesns Christ to 

bavemocred Divine authority.- thenceforth hoover 

^ «»a Uoght tut vMw i. 

bom 384 B.C. Both tawht that ^ nuwrtorof AHstMle, 

tie latte, 
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by the TxaphtL To its later date may peshape be attribotod Vm wise 
laws sad xegii]atioii% idndb are minutely xeooKded in flie Gad 

contain nnmeronB inoenims to the constant pmotioeol 01101117, asMiy' 
and kindness. llioieeTor he absoliitely pcosoiibed the use ol oSL 
intogrioating lignors, and also ol betting and gambling, two Tines ndudL 
am disasbmdy prominent in aU Ohnstian ooontziee. 

V. 

1 piE<q>ose now to make a brief oniline of the histoiy ol Man's long 
and painful p r ogiese, while slowly aoqnixing knowledge of the okjesets 
by which he hap been sunounded, that is to say, of the nnmerons mad 
Taxied conditions and mflnenoes to whiidi the oonrse ol Notuxe has 
eTer3rwhere exposed him ; and thns to demonstrate that he has 
attained his present position solely by his own unaided efforts. For 
as before stated (p. 396 ), it ia certain that no record exists to ffiow 
that any dirine or sapematuxal revdation has over afforded man aid 
or instruction in matters relating to his physical well-being, during 
the labcnioiis course he has punned throughout countless ages of iaxdy 
and difficult progrem, from the earliest sarage life to the present day. 
Erery adranoe has taken place by the gradual improvement of his 
laoulties through the dev^opment ol a more complex bram through 
lower forms, \mtil it has attained its present oondition, with capability 
of increase in coming ages to an unknown extent. 

Man at first acquired an activity of brain and nervous syrtem 
not possess e d by those of his progenitoiie, now termed ** Anting 
poid Apes.” IKese had gradually assnmed a more or leas upright 
position for qpedal puxpoees of the body, thus differentiating the foqr 
legs of a lower animal into upper and lower extxemities, each em- 
ployed for special and distinctive eervioe. These large apes usualty 
took shelter among the lofty hranohee of large forest trees, and livsd 
ehiefiy on fruit and nuts, with now and then eggs and young birds, 
like them, man probably at first used idmilar food, but in oouise of 
time added thereto the fieeh of wild animals trapped in the forestand 
fish caught in the streams. Exposed to odd, wind, tempests, and 
inundations, he made himsell dothes from the ddns of tim auiineh 
he learned to kill, and inhalnted natuzal oavems which he probably 
excavated or improved for bunself ; at first, perbaps^ hj usbig to 
the purpose portions of the hrandiee of 'trees blo|m down by the 
wind. Or of these he might also conctmot rode huts to proteoi 
himself and his young ones from the elements, and from the attacks 
of oaxnivorons foes A many^ kinds. He would soon learn to make 
long pointed stakes of hard wood, to he used as weapons to defence 
or to kill animals for food. Abundant evidence exists in many 
parts of the world that in prshistorio timss flints were utiltod as 

bb2 
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oliiting insfxumentB for Bubh and other puipoflee; at firit being 
rudely broken into thin flakes so as to produce a sharp edge. These 
have been found in great quantity, some of them very ridlfuUy made, 
in oavertiB and in othw places of deposit. When the use of the bow as 
ah instirainent of propulsion for VilHng prey and in fighting had bemi 
disoovereS, it was jhndered more efficient by tipping the arrows with 
■hai^ flint points as arrow-heads. 33Vom very large flints were also 
fudiioned axes for cutting wood, &o., and for weapons, ^ey were 
attak^ed to wooden hftndTea by a strip of hardened anim a l hide. 
Some of these flint instruments were ultimately made with eeirated 
edg^ for use as saws.^ The bones of small animals were utilised for 
making needles and other findy-pointed instruments. . 

The Flint Age was succeeded by the discovery of copper and by 
the use of bronze, of which weapons and utensilB were thenceforth 
largely made, and used almost universally for several oenturies; 
to be superseded by the discovery in modem times of iron, and its 
oonversLon into steel for ap^diances of all kinds as at present. 

The piooesB by which man acquired the first rudiments of the 
great faculty of speech must have been a very gradual one. The 
earliest attempts probably consisted in improving upon the rude 
sounds, and even musical notes, by which the lower animals expressed 
tender emotions to their mates, and approached the rival or the enemy 
with loud and angry cries, which rignified displeasure or even a chal- 
lenge to combat. Language of a primitive kind followed, and took 
the place of signs, as association with his fellows slowly improved by 
experience ; while the growth of family ties, ofteq apparent among 
some of the lower animals, became naturally more highly developed 
by man,' and the aggregation of families on some fertile or sheltered 
spot gave rise to the formation of a community. These in- 
OToased in size, until the larger combination of a tribe resulted, 
leading to the adoption of customs gradually acquired to promote the 
common welfare. By this means the prinoiple of sacrifidng a oartain 
portion of personal liberty by each individual, for the good ol the 
** ocmmouwealth,” was gradually discovered to be a wise arrangement 
and to promote the happiness of all. hfan beoame social in his 
^bits, and — ^without knowing it — learned the first lesson not only 
in law, but in ethics, the value of self-denial for th& good of all. 
And it is worihy of note that each tribe, in course of time, generally 
became provided^ with its local Deity, and with some rudimentary 
form of religious wozriiip. 

. ‘ Thus, various languages naturally arose in different parts of tho 
a^orld. The common objects daily seqn, by the members ol earii 


(1) 8^ flpedmfliu ▼ary liighly fiaialicd, irith no lent Oi*« 40 teeth to the iaoh. of 

in Bgrpt; pnbMr «•«. wow mad for 
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tribe or oommimityy would be identified by a sound or word, 
suggested perhaps by the appeaianoe of the object, and adopted in 
order to denote it. All the first words were therefore nouns ; and by 
the same process their qualities oame to be indicated, and a^ectiTeB 
were employed to describe them. Action had to be expressed, .and 
Terbs oame into use; applicable to the past, present and^tuie in 
respect of deeds. While articles and pronouns appeared, lor oligrijOitt 
purposes, and so on. In this manner a spoken literature waa fomied, 
and was transmitted as ** hearsay ** from lather to aon, in the farma 
of tradition, story, proYerh or song. Long after, written symbols 
were inTenM and ^e permanenoe of these traditions prOYided for. 
Much interesting light on man’s early history has been obtained by 
modem soientifio researches in oonneodon with ancient languages. 
The rights of personal ownenihip must haYO been recognised ai an 
early period in man’s social history. The maker of a flint axe or the 
builder of a hut would naturally he entitled "to regard these as 
belonging to him for his own exoluinYe use, and the idea of property 
oame to he realised. Then the mode of transferring of ponperty 
from one owner to another had to he proYided for. At first it was 
by barter only — a custom at present still extant among sarage 
tribes. Then, as the oommuni^ increased, some ** common medium 
of exchange ” was found, through objeots generally prised, as skins 
(ride p. 408, for an example) ,*cowiie diells, Ac., Ac. Itheoaine neces- 
sary next to find some artiGle which could be adopted aa ** a meaauie 
of Yalue,” and also one which could he stored without depreciation 
in quality ; whi^ led to the use of the precious metals, gold and 
silYor, copper and bronze being employed for artidea of small Yalue ; 
and ultimately to the circulation of portions of each metal — ^known 
weights — as ooins, and stamped as such by the chief anthoii^. 

disooYery of fire, and the power of producing it at iriU, must 
haYO marked an epoch in his early history ; friction between two 
Xneoes of hard wood is known to haYe been praotised lor the purpose 
of producing it by the isolated saYage inhahitanti of distant islaada 
in the Pacific, diseoYored by some early nsYigator some oenturies 
ago.' And continuous light iras proYided for by rude oil lamps, 
which as wdl as common drinking Ycssels were made of a primitiYe 
form of pottery. 

(1) For agM past the imirv'nal mods fw prodoiuiig fira dnriae Um a U waw a of 
aanHgiht, Laa baaa that atfll pfootiaed mo lomgar agd than 1S3S, via., by atrikima •■■ait 
blow on a piaoo of ited in the loft band with a Oaka of bha^ Oial haU ia Ika 
right, from which tha aparka mpom acme tiador (charred Unm), aad oaatataad 

ia a ^ boa, the tfcndar beoaaaa igaited, to wbioh a aulphur-tippod raaloh baiag ap pliod 
a Oaiae waa prodaood aaflcMat to Ui^ a caadla. Matchoa whlcA took iia «■ halasr 
atrnok wHh a bard Inatnunaat, or bj friction on a lans^ aoidMo, wim not iavoaM 
aatil 18S3-4. Firobadbeonpr^aeadlongbotoro,lnfnllaanligkt,byadoattlaflanvaa 
Iona, ia tha looaa of which ooma iaflaauaableawtaaial waapiaoad. Whan tha a aa of Ira 
bid becoma gmaral, laaapa aad oaadlaaaoQBlonowad, ao that a coniiaaoaB aoarea aaiM 
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A^lriooltiuei in an elemantary fonn, became an ocoupation at a tbkj 
eaxly period, by the eomtig of eeedfl which produced edible Tegetables ; 
and ■rieotion of the aeed-bearmg glasses, by cultivation of the best 
growthi^ led in the course of years to the production of the grains 
now known as rye, oats, wheat, maize, rice, Ac. ICeaniime 
the gndifld domestication and breeding of animals for fierii and milk 
as fopd, and also for employment in draught, such as Of carts on 
roEero and mde wheels, do., increased man’s resonioes oonsidetably. 
l%Le*ho]low tranks of trees were utilised, and trimmed into shape, to* 
fcdn canoes and boats ; and these were equipped with sails when the 
art of weaving mats from dried wide-leaved plants from marshy srils 
had been attained. 


■ Not only by sailors for the purpose of navigation at night, but by 
tho'shepberds with their flocks on extensiTe plains, attentive observa- 
ticnui'to the course of the sun and moon day, and of the greater 
stars by night served the purpose of timekeeping. And the sun’s 
rays by day were made to record themselves automatically, by 
znarking the progress of a shadow from an upright stake in the 
groimd— a rudimentary dial These early attempts were followed 
by careful observers among the Chaldeans, Chinese, and Hindoos. 
The first mentioned, probably some 8,000 yea» b.c., named the chief 
stars and grouped some of the constellations, divided the day into 
home, &c. The Ptolemaic system followed, and is a record of re- 
searehes first made by Hippax^us, the Greek philosopher (about 150 
Ptolemy of Alexandria (middle of seoond century, a.d.), who 
extended his predecessor’s work and left voluminous records which 
more or lera maiutained their infiuenoe until the appearance of the 
great mediaaval observers* soon to follow. 


Here it may be appropriate to recall the fact, that up to a 
wmpamtively reoent period the Western nations universally regarded 
Ae earth as a large oiroular plain with an undulating surfooe, form- 
ing^the centre of the universe. Those especially who were acquainted 
^th records known to us as « Sacred Writ,” learned from it that 
theqaedal dwelling-plaoenf « Jehovah,” 
^ 2r. . swounded by ministering angels who 

executed often Indcjed appearing in bodily form to man to 

ann^ra His behests. Prom the same source he learned also, that 
on t^ Wh day of creation, « God made two great lights ” : the 

the leaser Ught to rule the ni^t ; he 
«?^e “stew aho.. ( 0 ,^. i., AH tC^ 

^«sd ^ in ..a fi™«neat« whioh ievolTed Z/Z 
cam, the latter having no movement of^any kind. 

. at an unknown hut not great depth, there ir*s-e 

known M 

WMOl , from which br means of the « Seer,” the/ couU 
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1m ^raoalled to earth in order to foreidU^eTente ; aince a few of thoM who, 
doling life, had been digtingniehed as faYoimtee of J^vah were 
bdieved to be capable of so doing. 

The very recent period ” named above may be more diatinoUy 
indicated by devoting a few lines to define the views of three of the 
principal early astronomers. ^ 

CopemioiiB (1473-1543 a.d.) believed the sun was always at rest, 
and formed the centre of the universe ; that the earth was a sphetical 
Body, which, with other planets, moved round it, but revolved on its 
•own axi^thus causing day and night. He had no idea of the 
importanoe of the stars, but regarded them as lesser lights at an 
uncertain distance. 

Tycho Brahe (1546-1601 a.d.), who believed that the sun moved 
round the earth, will be named as holding a distingnished position 
in the annals of the science. He had a noble ol^rvatory well- 
lumidied with instruments, and gave an impulse to astronomical 
atudies. 

Qalileo (1564-1642) was the first to employ an arrangement of 
lenses, for the purpose of forming an astronomical telescope, by 
which means he di^vered the Milky Way to be formed of separate 
stars. He afterwards openly taught at Borne his belief in the 
rotation of the earth on its axis, and its annual passage round the 
sun ; and was in consequence summoned before the Holy Inquisition, 
and was tortured and imprisoned when seventy years of age for 
persisting in his opinion, but he was ultimately set at liberty by the 
auooeeding Pope. 

It now only nmains to be said that unceasing and intelligent 
etudj and greatly improved telesoopee in every pak of the civilised 
world, aided by the reoently discovered arts of photography and 
epeotrum-analysLs, have led to the astonishing results achieved 
during the nineteenth century. 

The astronomical discoveries which, as above observed, man’s own 
unaided labours have achieved, demonstrate beyond all possibUity 
of doubt that the so-called Mosaic records, above quoted, are quite un- 
trustworthy. Nevertheless they are still accepted by all Ohrmtian 
Cburohes, aud are publicly read, in turn with other extracts equally, 
questionable,, twice or thrice a week as ^ Holy Scripture.’* The 
oexth is now known to be an insignificant speck, a mere atom of dust 
in the universe, and that the millions ^ stars, visible with any 
good telescope, are sons like our own, many being’^much larger, and 
that these are almost oertainly surrounded by endroimg planets; 
einoe qpeotrum-analysis Las proved that the same chemical dements 
whidh are so active in evei^ part of our own ^tem, are also the, 
oomponents of every one of the rest within our ken. Now it is 
impossible for anyone familiar with soientifio chemistry to oonoelve 
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that those potent elements oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, nitrogeh^ 
oarhon, oalohun, sodium, the metals, and the rest, can bo 
there without activity. Hence we ere impelled to believe that the 
minerel, vegetable, and. animal hingdmns are in oourse of development 
in each of those innumerable (^sterns, and viU become achve vyhen 
the stag^of fitness, varying, of course, according to the temperature 
at vhiah. «* a c b in its history has arrived } a certain vmy moderate 
range only of heat bang compatible vrith the exist^ce of vegetable 
and it’n^Tna.1 life. Hence it is impos&ble not to believe that a large 
proportion are inhabited by organisms more or less akin^to those 
which fiouxiah here. We, in our little home of earth, may well ^ 
devoutly humble in presence of the grandeur of the diverse, and in 
the still greater grandeur of the Author, if we may descend for a 
moment to the use of an anthropomorphic term to designate the 
Power of whom nothing can be truly known but by the study of the 
phenomena around us. 


TI. 


1 shall not famish in detail any further histoiy of Man’s progress 
to illustrate what he has accomplished by his own unaided efforts ; 
but shall simply enumerate, in a tabular form, some of the ehief 
results which he has achieved thereby. 

I. All that is comprehended under the general term of ** Fine 
Arts ''—painting, sculpture, architecture, metej-work, fictile products, 
pottery, dc. 

II. The discovery of gravitation, and the laws' which govern 
force. At a later period, the conservation of energy. 

in. The disoovery of the laws of light, heat, and sound. 

lY. All that is comprehended by the sdenoe of chemistry, and its 
innumerable practical applications to every department of human 
activity. 

V. The discovery of the existence and of the lews of electricity, 
the utility of which it is sJready impossible to over-estimate. 


(j) ^ “ Baw*’ as used here, and ia otliar parts of this esMty, Las aZsraya tlia 

ivstercted tease of implyiag any oidinaty seqnenoe of CTents, wUdb a faiUtfnlif 
efcaerred experienot has led maa to beUere irin contiane. At Haxley says ia hit well 
haown Xata^ on Betcariea : « 'Lair » mtaat a rab which we have^alwayt foand to 
head good, and which we expect alwayt will hold good.” ... He farther 
oheenret—expltiabg that a]] knowledge ia retire to the individual, and that all the 
phenomena of Hatai^ are hnown to ua only as facta of conaciouaaesa— that tha con- 
duaaonalogioal^ drawn from them an always veriSed ly experience. { f'ide Jhaeartet 
JKemeru on uriiv me*. Xemoe rifitly, Huzl^*a Colltcted fTorkt, vol. i.. ap. ITS 
and 198 .) • rr • 

''ThMthehdtefinaaaaditt in 4,,^ ^^w aneading aaonc 

itawghoat the dvilimd world, ieabeliefof wW^ilStlTa 
man u ahaolatdy ^paUe. Be is unable evea to think of a aiaglo law, much lam ol 
law ia general. —Herbert Spencer, iViac. f 48 B, 
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VI. The sdenoes of ftoimal phyndogy, hotany, and xnedioine ; iho 

mioiOMx^ in oonneotion therewith ; the duooveiy of the oixoahdioii 
of the blood ; of the fnnotione of the brain and nerrona i^siem ; * 
the laws of health and the nature and oanae of diaeaae. The dmni- 
preaent aotiTity and importance of bacteria, with all that ia nndar- 
atood aa aanitaxy adlenoe ; the latter having had immenae iaflnenoe 
on the art ol aorgery, and enonnoualy inoroaaing the aenrioe it ia 
oapable of rendering to aulEering humanity. * 

VII. Man’a knowledge of the condition of the earth and of ita 
inhalntanta in pre-hiatorio time, aa learned by palflBontd<^giool le- 
aeaidi, t>., the disooyeiy of the remaina of animala which lired many 
thoiuanda or even milliona of yean ago, and found in atratified 
depoaita fax below the preaent aurfaoe. A aoienoe at preaent in Ha 
infancy, ao small a portion of the earth’s cmat haying been yet 
explored. 


PART II. 

I haye now finiahed that part of my work which has been deyoted 
to the object of demonatrating two important atatementa : 

Firat, that Man has, thronghont a long and very gradual oourae cl 
development from hia pre-hiatoric origin, aoquir^ all bis atoree ol 
natural knowledge — in ita widest aenae— solely by hia own unaided 
efforts. 

Secondly, that the authenticity of the ancient reoorda, in 

aeveral parts of the world, made at different periods of his history, 
and regarded aa supernatural or divinely ” revealed, respecting 
origin of the entire universe, especially tLit of the earth, including 
man himself and his duties to an alleged Creator, and aaaerting the 
existence of a future endless state of rewards and punidimenta for 
every individual after death, has never been substantiated, and is in 
fact unsupported by evidenoe. 


vn. 

• 

I now arrive at the intereating and important stage of our inquiry : 
What does our survey of man’s history and expeiienoe, and of his 
relations to the phenomena of nature, teach us xeepecting the Ten- 
dencies, Disposition, and Purpose — if permitted to use terms sug- 
gest by purely human feelings and ideas to convey a 
which cannot be otherwise expressed — xnanifeBted by &at Infinite 
and Eternal Energy ” from which all things prooeed P This inquiry 

<1) iBTolTiBg eboHtioB of the <dd Oimvj ol ««p<MeMion hf orU qiirit*,'* aaa ito 
dbMteoiie oonMquoBOM: u wm uof « bdiof la wlUSmlt sad its eratf resoHi : oeck 
tlMoiy tdely SeiiTed Iron ■* Oie iBipM Wiitiiiao.'* 



4^ •iffli w®ro'wir'6«D”P 

liMtnniMd tlMimiiiivof 'iiwnT^; b**® “ •twmfcing 

ctoidy fw^ tibft part suoildiui fiponi fMy ®i*v tonaa ao 

iJiA pieiaDt. Hi!nK>tiiie6ee and apaoulationa inniiniairaljlia^ wma n£ 
winoH wm onide and obriondy nnteittWa, wed not be 

trfened to istOust now. The feat whi* alone oonoem ol hoj^ 
is, that iliey orinoe the exisienoe of a deep intenet in, an aU- 
pemding iioniw. to soItb, if po««Me, tiie mighty proUem hate 

pvSaented. . . 

t deolaxe my firm belief, and desire to repeat it, that one nmfHod 
throw light on the aubjeot, tit,, a studious ohaarvation of 
the &ots of nature and ef the inferences which may be legitiinatoly 

drawn £rom them. 

I ffhftll fVMiaMAr what WB may thus attempt to discover respecting 
the ** Source of Infinite and Eternal Energy ** under three heads, 
regarding each as a form of its manifestation, viz. 

I. LfFIMTU P0W£R. 

n. Infinite Knowledge. 

, .IH. Tendencies oe Disposition. 

I. Power; beyond man's faculties to grasp or comprehend. 
Eternal and aU-pervading, therefore ever-present, wherever we may 
be, at every instuit of our lives. In a certain sense by no means 
invisible, for its working is everywhere around us and within us, in 
every molecule of our bodiee; in the curiously and beautifully 
arranged adaptations, not yet half discovered, by which we come 
into contact with external nature — ^the ** not our self " — ^which meets 
us everywhere. Let me repeat that it is a fact leyond controversy 
always to be borne in mind, that Man is the most finished product 
known on earth of ** Nature's ” work — ^that is, which has resiiltod 
from the *^Infi[nLte and Eternal Energy;" the noblest and oom- 
pletest manifestatiosi, so to speak, of the ‘^divino afiSatus"— the 

Temple of the Holy Ghost ” in ancient language, used with unde- 
signed prophetic purview in times when men were ignorant of 
Nature's laws, and when faith in the Invisible must necessarily 
suffice for their needs, until discovery of scientific methods had re- 
vealed the eristence of hithjsrto unknown powers within and around 
us; facte in place of fables. Then much which was formerly in- 
visible is now risible ; and we might adopt for ourselves the old 
expressive but mystio saying of ** the Master,*’ “ Behold the kingdom 
«f God is within you.” 

XL— Infimitb Knowledge and Iktelligbkcb. — W o pnsirm no 
lai^fasge adequate to express what murt be the deep conrictimi of ail 
religtoiis persona— and even of men in general, if they the 

qtusstion— xmpeotbg this subject By far the greater part of the 
present esqpy has been really devoted to illustrating the tean- 



«< tto irn aww ^ f 4V§ 

ioendaat Inlialligviioe fee ' 

XJnifww, aoilu Mm IMW M» tamii&wfaad itf aiil 
have no gtoongir tei^ toiyMA1» Mp ^ No(|iiDg 

than fomaini but to Inm m kniniHlgr^ and oonte in the iroidi ol Hie 
Hebrew poet/**8iidh knowkdgeiii teo wendevfnl foe me: itde bi^ 
1 cannot atte^ unto it *’ (Pe. oxzzix. t. 6). • 

III. — ^The third and laid sabjeot of inquiry (lee p. 406) ia. What 
can. we rightly infer xdatiTdy to the T^kbencies^ Dispobitiom Sk 
Purpose, * of the unknown Source of Lifinite and Eternal Energy 
from whibb all things prooeed.*’ 

I shall first revert to the unquestioDable fact, on which I laid so 
much stress, and so fully illustrated at the oommenoement (see pp. 399 
to 405), of the history of Man's career and progress in this world — 
that it had been accomplished solely by ^‘his own unaided efforts.*' 
For it constitutes the moat important fact in his history ; and is 
for me a signal illustzation not only of the wiKhnn but especially of 
the beneficence of the great Source we are studying. NeTertheless, 
the first and most natu^ feeluig suggested by a survey of that long 
and difficult course which man 1^ traversed through oountlees ogee, 
may he for many one of pity— with a sense of regret that, hadit been 
possible, aid should not now and then have been proffered, perhaps 
at oertain turning points in his history, when apparently it would 
have been greatly serviceable. And not a few have expreesed 
inability to believe in the beneficent tendencies of the Unknown 
Source of all power, and have inferred evidence of neglect, or of 
indifference, in regiyrd to man's progress and welfare. 

But, on the other hand, it is next to certain that had the human 
raoe received at any time a revelation, say, of the means of obtaining 
fire, or of the elements of agrioultuie, or of the means of obtaining 
complete relief from suffering which modem science has discovered, 
man would never have become the efficient and highly-endowed 
creature he is. He has fought his own way throughout, has over- 
oome every obstacle himself, and passed through an educational 
course of the most perfect kind — self-taught, not ** helped." 

The result of this surv^ of man's long struggle witii the forces of 
Nature, so often apparently- hostile, but which he has so oompletely 
dominated andmndered suhsenrient to his will and oonduoive to his 
well-being, has, I believe, ertabliahed a fact which affoida a complete 
and dedaive proof of the beneficent tendency execciaed by the Sonree 
of the Infinite and Eternal Energy. * 

Nevertheless, doubt m to the ezistenoe of that beneficenoe has 
arisen in some minds feom the^faot that life mostly entoUs the endure 
aaoe of so much pain and misery ss to invalidate the grounds for 

(1> Applyias ffisie temi as wa inodfi to tha aafios of Kusas bainga ; as asilofV 
eUok «B«t ba paralitad to Mas'a Ibaited measaol ax|waMias. 
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that b^ef. I reply that life is tmiTenn^y regarded as a predous 
poBseedon^ and u enjoyed — ^in different degrees — by every individual 
in the entire a nim al creation ; not one will part with ita ahare with- 
out a stroggle, if it haa the power to defend itself. The universal 
aentmient of Humanity ia — ^*<Bkin for (upon) akin, yea, all that a man 
hath will he give for his life.” 


vin. 


I flhall next present, in a tabular form, the following atatements 
derived from that knowledge of natural history which is* common to 
all, redting the chief aouroea of pleasure or happiness posseseed by 
the ftniwiA.! creation. 


1. Enjoyment of Food thTonsh the eenBes of taste and \ 

smell. 

2. Acqnmment of Power hy growth, and the enlarged 

experience whidi it l^ngs. 

3. The relatione of lore between the sexes. i 

4. Social j^tions with others— Friendship. \ 

6. Appreciation of heanty— through the eye, of colour, 

form— as presented in Man and especially in 
Woman. The charm of landscax}e, the cultiva- 
tion of flowers (scents) and fruit ; the garden. 
ImpxeasionB derived from grand scenery in ill , 
parts of the world — the pleasure of travd hy 
land and sea. 

6. Delight from Musical Art, through the ear. 

7. The pleasure of Poseeseion. 

8. The Practice of Art in all its branches. ^ 

9. The Pursuit of Ehowledge j acquisition of new facts '' 

—discovery in eveiy department of life. 

10. The pleasure derived from the exercise of Charity, 

from moral conduct, and in the exercise of the 
roligions sentiment natural to Mi»i, and already 
observed throughout all his history ; becoming 
pad^y developed and modified as he 
in his acquaintsnce with Nature, in the widest 
sense of the tenn, and in his power of reasoning 
from the facts thus aequxiod. J 


Enjoyed by the entiiw 
animal series from 
the lowest conscioue 
forms to the higheet. 


Chiefly exemplified in 
Man, hut embracing 
in a less degree some 
lower animals. 


To Man only. 


By ^ ^ prooew of Man’s evolution, efhioal rnlee lutve Imt 
^ ** ^ »i*», but praduotiTe 

^ often of {ileware, “To do nsto otbets as yon 
^ ^ ^ was not only the Lt 

daan^ for the reaaon just given. Thua it ia that the 
gdden ennnoiated in ahnost ideniioal fa-my ly the 

aegea of oflier ayihaationa, even hefwe the time nf flhrirf Aorfeof 

^aiTteSf^ “7 ■npemtnral revdation ; a^El^dT^ n<!t 

neoeaaarny impUei the aniatenoa of 
pnrnfaw oonaeqnenoet on any neglect of ita artides. For due con- 
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tidemtion will render dear the fact that ereij breach of Natoxe'a 
laws, whether phyeioal or moral, oertainly bringa with it pimiduaent 
in tluB life, aooner or later. For example, man who merdj 
oonsumea improper food or drink, or takea more than he can digest, 
pays the pe^ty which the error entails. Again, if he ezetts his 
strength ia beyond his powers, as in athletic contests, do., he runs 
great risk of fajuxing his heart and of damaging his constitation as 
the^result ; one indeed too often met with. If he wastes his health 
and strength in debanoheiy, his punishment often speedily azriTee, 
inyolving disease and shortened life, that possession which eveiy 
sane msn prises above all other. So with every breach cxf morBl 
law ; any unjust fict committed equalty* invcdves its penalty in this 
life. It brings long and bitter rem orse in generous natures; in 
others, it sorely tends to debase the individual ; he becomes habituated 
to diahcmouxable designs and acts, and smks lower in the scale of 
morality, until he loses sdf respect, that of others^ and at last is 
trusted by none. No doubt an unprincipled man may have a 
successful career, but bis punidbment surely axrives after a time. 
On the other hand, in eyeiy department of life unUemxshed character 
is the highest attahunent ; whaieyer of talent cxr of genius a man may 
display, he who has been proyed by a past career to be a possessor of 
that, is the most valued and esteemed in any rank or condition of 
life, and is the most certain to ensure success m the long run. 

To the f oregcnng let me add a quotation here, and attention to 
it, in which these sentiments are tersely and beautifully expressed by 
au ancient Hebrew^ poet, whose religious creed, M it be remembered, 
igwred any echeme of rewards and punvahmenU in a /Mure life. Psalm 
xxxyii., vv. 35-37 : “ I have seen the wicked m great power, and 
spreading himBelf like a green hay tree. Yet he passed away, and, lo, 
he was not : yea, I sought him, but he oould not be founcL Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright ; for the end of that man is 
peace.” 

I shall conclude this section by simply observing that the religion, 
of Nature, the laws of which and theix working have thus been briefly 
illustrated, and which is based upon the determination not to 
believe anything which is not supported by indubitabLe evidence, 
must eventually become the faith of the future; its reception is a 
question for each man’s personal oonvioticms. It is one in which a 
priestly hierarchy has no plmoe, nor are there any specified farmolaries 
of worship. For, ** Beli^n ought to mean simply reverence and 
love for die Ethical ideal, and the desixe to xeaHae that ideal in 
Ufe” (Huxley),* 

(l) CtXUctad roh r., p. S49. nSa alio iho Iblloiwiss asknol baai^ 

iog on thia aabjaot. ‘*Tli«ra is a atrik^ expcawioa of IXdlamt'a that all Bsnalaa or 
NatioBal nligi^ ara only perTwahna of tho Baligioo of Katun ; and it ia tnia. If tin 
words mUgion of Natan he tahm ia tho highoak Mnao/’— Bxtnoka from a kMer hy 
Jowott ta Frofeaior Oaird, £•/# rol. i., p. 441. ; 
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IX." 

Tbi9 faots of snfiering and deatli whioli affect mankind — ^the former 
moHlilyy tiie latter imiTeiEMlly'^liaye been urged by many as inoom- 
patible ifitk the attiSbiiiion of goodness and benerolenoe to the 
Anther of the TJnirene. 

I diall fint ocmsider the last-named inevitable event, which each 
cme of ns mnst encounter. And I shall yentoze to state, as the known 
xesnlt of long and careful observation of the phenomena which then 
occur, that a really painful death from disease is neve^ witnessed. 
'Whatever of sufhi^g may have previously oocurred, which I shall 
deal with after this, the act of death is believed to sdways preceded 
hy a considerahle period of insenrihility. There may often he ohvions 
automatio movements, not felt hy the sahjeot of them, hut naturally 
distressing to bystanders because resembling those of pain. 

Acute and sometimes long-oontinned sufferings precede death, it 
may he for periods of considerahle duration, sometimes for years. 
But to man’s scientifio reseaiohes, especially to one of the 

most recent, the inhalation of ansssthetic vapours, all acute suffeiinga 
con he completely avoided. ‘What untold and agonising tortures 
would have been spared throughout his long history had this precious 
secret been revealed ! Mow evident ts it that Itevelaiion ” woe no part 
of the plan. In the course of most ohronio diseases it is well known 
that some form of anodyne, of which several notable examples exist, 
can almost riways he utilised so as to avoid seyere suffering. No 
man should he a martyr to pain who can obtain a tolerably skilful 
medicri attendant ; and such are provided in all the public institutions 
for the care of the poor, or at the ho6|dtals which abound in London, 
and exist in almost every small oountzy town. 

The sufferings of the lower animals are very far less than those of 
man. The sense of pain oorreeponds with the extent or the develcp- 
ment of the nervous system ; and this is extremely small among 
countless qpecies of active living beings, e.y., the insects — ^flying, 
deeping, or jumping — and fuxnuhing a peculation far exceeding 
the sum total of the human inhabitants of thevglobe on any five 
aoreB of cultivated land, to say nothing of the inhabitants ^ the 
waters which wa&h our sea coasts. Among insects may perhaps he 
partially excepted those which form social communities, as the ants, 
bees, wasps, &o.^wbo have highly developed instinotB, and oonoeming 
whose possesdon of some degree of oonsciouBness it is impossible to 
qpeak with certainty. Shakespeare greatly erred when he said that 
the poor beetle we tread npon feels a pang as great as when a giant 
dies. Like ancient authors of all time, he could, when dealing with 
natural histoxy, only reflect the knowledge of his age. His innght 
into hunian (haraoter, and his knowledge of the human heart, have 
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nevev pahaps been eorpaseed ^7 any, and his maaUiry in eipraaaing 
thoogtit hM madelum a poet i<xt all time. Similar qmditiee esdatiiqr^ 
more or lew, among somo of the poets and prophets of tiie Qdbeeir 
raoe gxye tiieir prodnotions a bigb Talne in no way lessened by tiw 
fact that th^iwe ignomnty when writing, of the earth and its origin^ 
and of its relation to the rest of the nniTerse. • 

It is imposnble to state with oertainiy what amount of oonseums- 
new is present thnmghontthe nnmeroBs qpeoies of animals whidh raSik 
below the Yextebrate series, but there is oertainiy ground for beHer- 
ing that ti}ey are ineapable of suffering much pain, and that even the 
fieroe Carnivora inflict little or none in the aot of killing their prey^ 
although belonging to the same order. For aU are led hy what is 
called instinct — j^hahly inherited habit — to seise their victim' at.a 
vital spot, as hy the neck, at the top of the qdnal cord, which moetly 
destroys the power of movement and of sensation, of course in order 
to prevent struggles or acts of retaliation when possible. 

Some of the higher vertehrmta, especially those who have long held 
intimate asBodations with man, have had their intelHgenoe and 
emotional powers much developed ; for two obvious examples take the 
dog and the horse. Such are susoeptible to pain and suffer much, 
and when inflicted, either hy aoddent or design, tiiould invariably 
he relieved, when possible, by the same anseBthetios employed for man. 

There is another consideraiion supporting the view here taken of 
the beneficent tend^cy of the great hnt unknown Souroe of Infinite 
Energy, not to he overlooked. Granting this view to he oorreot, it is 
impossible not to believe that the influenoe of the Supreme Source 
must not merely e<|ual, but greatly transoend any like or analogous 
quality — such as care, compassion, or kindness — which man can and 
does very largely exercise towards his fellows or dependents, all like 
hiniBelf having derived their being and its inherent qnalities from iha,t 
same Energy which pervades the unrverse. 

X. 

Finally the cultivated and truly religious man finds his greatest 
happinew in the active and healthy ezercme of all his functions, moral, 
intsUectnal and phydoal. He ia careful to promote the welfkie of 
his fellow-creatures, not merely by wcuks of (haziiy but hy enabling 
them to help theanselvea, and cxeroiBes his judgment to that end. 
Whatever he does it is his aim to attain the best resUIt possible, and 
thus to make the most of the pxioelew boon of life. His zeli^ous 
fedings do not suggest to him the validity of the Ohziatian practice 
of prayer to a Deity for gifU of any kind, even for the puiq)Ose of 
obtidning moml or mental improvement, nor for the recovery of the 
sick OT' protection from personal dangers, a practice which is so 
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oommon—'well knowing that all events must follow the laws of nature, 
which axe uneltexmble. Ko doubt the aot of prajer on the part of 
one who believes in its power to move the Deity to bestow a precious 
boon, brings consolation to thefediogs of the applicant. It is aqdiitual 
sedative which affords indescribable relief and enjoyment to many. 
NeverthelesB ** Thy will, not mine be done,” is the only prayer of the 
traly senmble Christian, and he may be grateful indeedfthat no other 
prayer can be acceptable. What a chaos would the world present if 
flho^sighted men could interfere with the working of the laws which 
determine the course of events ! For the rdigious man here described, 
adoration of the grandeur and of the beneficence which pervade the 
universe is the only sentiment suitable for publjo or for private 
religious service. ** Lord how manifold are Thy works, in wisdom 
hast Thou made them sdl ” (Fs. dv., v. 24), expresses the same senti- 
ment, in the language of the Hebrew i>oet, in terms suitable to his 
day. 

To conclude, he is grateful, yet proud to feel himself a par- 
tidpant in the great and endless procession of the wise and good 
throughout the ages ; trustful, without diadow of a doubt respecting 
any kind of future there may be in store, and concerning which it is 
needless for him to inquire or speculate. He ** lives a life of Faith ” 
in the Source of the Infinite and Fternal Fnergy, confident in the 
knowledge that the laws of the Universe are the outcome of perfect 
Wisdom and Beneficence. The old Faiths, founded on so-called 

revelation,” have long been tested and are found wanting, and a 
natural religion will ultimately replace them. It is no part of this 
inquiry to dilate on what this comprehends. It is sufficiently defined 
in few and simple words at page 409 and note. 

But it is not to be forgotten that a large proportion of the popula- 
tion in all Christian countries is ignorant of, or indifferent to, the 
subject of religious belief, unless the formal compliance with a certain 
slight ceremonial is considered to be rdigious worship. Concerning these 
it is not neoessazy to speak. On the other hand I have no desire to 
disturb the beliefs of those who derive comfort from the hope of a 
happy future in another world, and a motive for^srell-doing in this, 
whkh th^ derive from the Christian faith. It is especially undesir- 
able to do so in relation to the poor and uneducated, whose lot is 
mitigated thereby, and also to those who, possessing an ordinary share 
of intelligence, have confidently and happily rested on its hopes and 
^mises for many past years. 

But among the rising and future generations of the educated 
daases, many are certain to have their eyes opened to tiie &ot that no 
supernatural revelation has ever been made to man. Hence the day 
is probably not far distant when the religious partof the community will 
be divided into two distinot camps or classes, vis., first, those who enjoy 
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oomplfite liberty of thought and action, andpmotiie the manly TiHiiie 
whi^ ace asBOoiated therewith; and aeoondlj, thoae who beemO' 
deyoteea of the old Papal Chnr^ which denonnoea the exereiae of 
reaaon and inquiry in all matters connected with religion, and ae a 
conaequenoe demands imjj^cit obedience, offering to her yotaiiea in 
return — ^with or without the intervening pains of pneification in 
purgatory, according to drcumatanoes — an nltiiiiate admisiftnn by the. 
Gate of Si Peter to the sodety of the bleased for evermore — a wtilr 
organised hierarchy which has exeroiBed a vast influence on human 
affairs anj interests for many ages, and may probably continue to do 
so for two or three more to come, but must eventually entirely 
disappear. 

I now close tiiis essay, the materials for which in the diape of 
sundry notes I began to collect upwards of twenty years ago. Others 
were frequently added, as I pondered much and often over what has 
long been a favourite theme, and it was not until a few years later 
that I copied into my note-book, on its first appearance in 1884, that 
striking passage from Herbert Spenoer which is now quoted as a 
motto on the title-page. This indeed suggested the subject, respect- 
ing which, as it appeioed to me, iystematio research might be not only 
practicable, but might also be expected to yield some definite lesnlts. 

I commenced my task solely for the purpose of seddng the truth 
fox my own personal needs and enlighte^ent, incited thereto by the 
numerous and conflicting claims of the various sects, some diamsfixically 
opposed to each other, into which what is termed ** Christiania ” is 
divided. The original paper was written without any intention that 
it should be seen Fy any other ^e than my own ; nor has it been so 
seen until, having been considerably amplified, I submitted it to the 
judgment of a friend during the past year. For mysrif it has been 
a veritable ** Pilgrim’s Progress.” The title, together with the form 
of the essay as it now stands, has been the result of the whole inquiry, 
and was not a predetennined intention. 

I am now approaching the end, and find myself compelled to 
onive at a oondnsion, oontxaiy, I gladly confess, to that which I at 
first entertained vdien engaged with ihe former part of the inquiry, 
and depressed by mentally realiring the miseries and hardships to 
which Man exposed during the tardy development for unknown 
ages of what may be deemed ^e inlsnqy and duldhood of the race : 
a career which will probably oontinne many ages more beiom he 
approaches maturity. * 

But when that Img inquiiy came to an end, and not until then, 
the Truth — as I profoundly boHeve it to be— -almost suddenly 
impressed me : to wi^ that interferenoe of a sapernatuiid kind with 
man’s doings (snpposing its exercise to be pontile within the limits 
of the great scheme Nature) would have maned, if it did not 
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aixert^ the oovne of that dereLopmieat whioh has ianud in tho^ 
lemaikalile pg^g tm he hai made, espeoially during tile laat tiiiee 
centnriei. 

1 WM new iMased' l^ eridenoe erhiob''I could not msut, that 
aH wfaMr inia-^iii^with hie Mrnited knowledge and ezperienoe—hae 
leamed«to legasd aa due to Snpieme ** Power’’ and Wisdom,” 
tmaifeQiuiirabl^ b^ond Iw cxonpidbienrion, is siIbo associated 
the ezeroise of an ‘‘ Absoliitely BmKefio6nt ” influenoe otot all 
Hriag things, of eeery grade, wbirii exist with^ its range. 

And the result of my labour has at least brought me its own 
rewai^ by eonferruig emanripation from the fet^ of ril the 
creeds, and unriiakeable oonfidenoe in the Power, the Wisdom and 
the Benefioenoe whioh pervade and rule ihe TJuiverse. 

‘ Finally, let me add that no one can feel more f oroibly than myself 
that the foregoing pages offer only a very slight flketoh of a most 
extensive and important subject. It is but a syllabus thereof, and in 
this sense 1 venture to Mat it to the eonsideration of my readers. 
Iforeover, I desixe to state my briief that the subject of this paper, 
« The Uii&nown Gk>d *’ ? may he regarded as in progress of solution 
by following the pzooeas suggested, and that ** the In^te and Eternal 
Energy from whioh all thin^ proceed ” vrill not ever remain wholly 
unknown or unknowable ” ; but may be still further eluddated as 
human faculties beoome more highly developed in the progress of 
time, and rendered capable of reodving additional enlightenment 
jrespeoting it. ' 

Henry Thompson. 
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xeo^t ^aUioatitm of two sepmte monogzaj^ beumg upon our 
toxj^ J. W. Glark’a Iiutoxj of the jwrly Uhniy and its fitikigs, 
iaii itx. doidcerell’s tieatifle o&,liihdiiiga-~wp^^B is hbpedy'aerre iw aa 
apcdogj fm a more general duqonzae u]^ a imhjeot perhaps T||dher 
lUgileoM by the xnasB of bookii^ 

The burden of many books— who has hot felt it P— from the book- 
aeller sitting “ donnorant ’’-like (bpoordixw to Coleridge’s eztraragaht 

W>el)— 

Hard by the tne •£ knowledge,*’ 

to whom the vast bulk of stobk looming large in his half-lit ware- 
house seems, in ohronio boon of depression, but a stable-full of 
white elephants,'* though to the partioular yolumes you handle on 
the counter he continues to attach a fanciful importance, — ^from the 
dealer, we say, with his tons of auction lots and unsorted parcels, to 
the private ooUeotor with his five, ten, or twenty thousand volumes, 
all personally known, ranged round the . gleaming walls, oomptei 
obore et vitro ” of bis comfortable Hbraxy,, and ready to come, so to 
speak, at his caU. 

The excellent adage concerning fire, that it u a good servant but 
a bad master, applies with full force to the aooumulation of books in 
masses, and alas f to how many a book oolleotor who, starting from 
nothing and meaning no haim,*gradually builds up about him aa 
unmeaning Babel pile of oalf and goatddn, a rampart exdusive of all 
happy domesticity, a horror to the wife, a hissing to the housemaid. 

This is he who does not know what he has got, or, for that matter, 
what he wants ; and it may be be really wants nothing, and bk 
ooUecting is a mere disease like dipsomania ; wbo only Imows that 
there is much too mudi of it, and that it is all fearfully dusty, and 
that he thinks “ lome day ” be will set to and put his bouse in order. 
Alas for him who is dominated by bis books ! 

We are here oonoemed, bowerer, with the true intdligent book- 
€ollector, whose libiaxy, hx from being a. mere aooumulation of 
typograi^io wares, has grown with the growth of his mind and 
extended with every extension of his literary or hiAorio i^ympathies : 
to whom every volume, apart from his bibliogxaphioal notes on the 
flyleaf, is the repository (rf at least one or two suggestive ideas, or a 
window giving on to some* interesting scene m the past When 
books begin to have this value, it will ;be agreed that they at 
least deserve to be oaiefolly housed and guarded. 

F p 2 
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The phydcsl and material low of an outlying comer of one'a 
mind, of a pigeon-hole or two of one’s memory, in so far as this is 
comprised in a book, may be safeguarded 1^ locks and bolts and, if 
neoessaxy, an extra policeman. Thai is a smple matter. 

But, as an eminent srientist once obsenred, ^^the re-discovery 
of a fEUj^in a library is often more difficult than its original discovery 
in the realm of science.” Books we do not possew, and*'fact8 we do 
XLot^ow, may either be deplored or ignored on the sage principle : 
” maximse saxdentisB est qua^m mquo animo ignorare velle.” But the 
knowledge, the sympa&y that is our own— directly or. through 
the tentacles of our cherished books — ^this we want to preserve at all 
haaards. And after aU hut few of our volumes are lost or stolen. 

The most important question for us is — how we can make sure of 
finding in our libraries what we know is there f And it soon becomes 
obvious that to know where the book is by a natural and instinctive 
knowledge, and not by mere mental gymnastics, one must know 
where it ought to be. And where ought it to be ? Well, books like 
other chattels may be riassified by their size, riiape, or oolour. 
But though all adjuncts and qualities may he utiHsed, the intelligent 
diaraoteristicB of the book should come first. 

The ideal librarian will, in a word, grasp the large perspective of 
human intelligence as recorded in literature. And the eye once 
used to the contemplation of the dazing chaos of literature as a 
whole, soon diaoems that it may be usefully and practically divided 
into three important classes. First, of course, will come — 

I. Original Works, of the creative order, the chief importance of 
which centres in the geniiu and personidity oi the author, the 
particular topics handled being comjparatively immaterial. To such a 
class would of course belong not only the i^ontaneous productions of 
drama, fiction and poetry, but also the mass of belles-lettres, personal 
and general memoira, individual oontributions to thought, pbilosopby, 
&c. Secondary in vital s ignifi c an ce, though first in utility, will next 
follow those — 

IL Works of Esference, of which the subject matter is, in the 
main, of more general importanoe than the authorship: among 
which woidd be dassed all the literature of history, geography and 
science. Lastly, an important proportion of modem i^ks would 
fall under the head of — 

HI. Collections and Sehetions, a formal subdivision in which 
the authorship (t. 0 . editorship) of the volume is of varying 
importaaoe, hut usually less than that of the kind of Hteratuie 
ooUeoted or selected. 

Of these, the first class is ohviouriy the most intrinsioBlly valuable, 
eompiising indeed every volume that can in the truest and most 
piaotioa] trade sense be called a book,” a genuine and individual 
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production, all those works of which the original genesis has an m- 
portanoe t^t is the basis of -the often exaggerated demand for ** first 
editions,” all that can in the most critical sense be called “ literature.” 
But all three classes axe of sufficient size and importance to require a 
separate treatment when we approach that important matter, the art 
and scienoe of cataloguing. 

Its first prindples diouM indeed be tolerably obvious, though in 
the details of their execution a certain variety is allowable, and indeed 
immaterial. The first essentials are that the reasonable wants of the 
inquirer fthould be satisfied, and to determine what these are one must 
appreciate dl the possible attitudes of the inquiring student who 
Tisits the library. 

He may come with the straightforward object of finding and 
-oonsulting some well-known work by some well-known author. 
He may want to know vahai Charles Kingsley or Voltaire or 
fiugues Languet wrote — ^under their own or any other names. He 
may bring a pamphlet by Parson Lot,” or ** M. de Francheville,” 
or **Stephanu8 Junius Brutus,” and desire merely to unmask these 
disguised characters. He may want to know who wrote a work of 
which the title is unintelligible, and the nature vague or obscure. 
Finally he may want to know (and this is perhaps the most important 
demand formxjated to the librarian) what literature has been written 
upon any given subject by authors to whom he has no due but 
this conjecture. Against this complex invasion, against the forlorn 
hope ” pressed home by desperate research, the official oatalog^ue — 
with its embankment of dielves that hedge around the custodiah of 
the library in his central fort — ^has got to afford an adequate 
protection. 

Now the catalogue can only be made effective by being built up 
u fitndo upon fixed principles, the essential data of which axe the 
nature and genesis of the book, and the probable wants of the reader, 
as sketched above, and the extent to which it is intended to satisfy 
them. The^r«^ condition and perhaps the only one of which we can 
make sure is that the book, as it presents itself, diould be adequately 
described. Thus ft will be tolerably clear that, to deal with class (I.) 
-above, 

(a) All ori^nal works bearing ang natne shouhl be discoverabk dircctig 
or indirecilp under that iM.wr, as apparent on the iitle^ge. 

Should it be a pseudonym, then the author’s real name may be given 
in brackets, or connected up by a cross-reference. An author’s 
genuine works should be grouped together under his own proper 
name, and those who approach him by way of a pseudonym should 
be ** (ihown round, ”*aB it were, to the front entrance. 

That is a sound general rule, but the only essential is that the 
•necessary identification of Parson Lot ” and Charles Kingsley, of 
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Jumiis ^ period, of PhilidetiMe 

eipd^pttitdoiilir Ane^^ for the moment, he 

spoodip3iihed«^^eMN«ii^^ intelligible pzindple. And 

then mn^ he oeeee Sim tiiai of ** George EUot’’ 'where the aooepted 
Mom de phme is enough, aii^d the family name need not he obtruded 
into fhe*^oatalogi 2 e at olL 

4 ie lAmie we Bie confronted by a title et pretcrea hy no 

nam^ troe or idee, that the diffioultieB begin, one of the first perhap 
being eser definition of anonymity. A publication, fox example, in 
whi^ the anthoF^s name, initials or pseudonym, though noti apparent 
on the t^le^page; is either appended to the preface or huried some* 
where in the tert, seems not to he regarded hy some authorities aa 
an anonymous work, and it may he oonTenient to extend our 
definition of apparent,’’ to a name, initial or pseudonym, which ia 
disoorerahle hy turning a leaf. But qpealdng generally, the actual 
title as it stands (in all its awkwardness or ohsouiity) should he the 
real -fixed test ; for if knowledge outside its four oozners ” he onoe 
allowed to ore^ into the eutiy it is diflBioult to know where it 'will 
stop. Here again, however, it matters little which definition we 
adc^t provided it is made dear to the reader of the catalogue at 
starting. 

Where nothing, then, is known, on the aooepted principle, of 
authorship, there xemaan only two aocidenta of the printed hook, aa 
such, to wMch description can attach— (1) its subject-matter, where 
disoexnihle; or, in the absence of any primd facie suggestion of m 
subject, (2) the mere literal form and fcOrding of th^title, 

Afl to the latter, the mere meohanioal entry in alphabetical order of 
all the words forming respeotivdy the titLes of such works is, if rather 
tiresome, seoure enough, and was that adopted hy Barhier in the most 
fiunous IHeUonary of Anonynwue Worhe now extant. But — tcx the 
humane Hbrarian— -it is really a last resort. Thus, in approaching, 
after this preface, our second class of original literature, it seems a 
•leasopihle ^general rule that — 

(6) AU anonymom works ostensibly hearing on any definite sulgeet 
(person, place, art, sdenee, or the like) sleould appear under that sulgeet; 
heading^ or^ speail^g generally, under the moat significant word in 
the title. 

Here it is obvious we make our first start on that arduous hut 
important task, the subject-index,” a thing in its elemeniaxy fonn a 
neosttity of existence, in its perfection the greatest of intelleotoal 
luxuries. To suggest that every author of importance diotdd ha 
traoeahle under his subject would he a counsel of perfection. Bui 
where we know nothing of a work except that it oonoems Mesqpo- 
tamia; or Window fFsmes, or Chinese chesi^ we can only expect to find 
H wder some subdivision of Countries, Axchiteotuze, or Gamea And 
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•wh«naB the eoitty of namoB ia a. men laato ol qpeUiBgr tbo peMioa 
and diatzibution of aobject lieadiiiga xnakea a ooiuddaia1)l0.diN^ 
inteiUigeiioe. Par aatamplab in tho reoenlly paUiahed aatalogno «| aa 
impor^t pul^ ]ilxiaiy» a aepaiate heading haa been made* of; iha 
word Treatiae.” But thia ia (we dundd Tentm to arge).a 
ihe miatake, to wit, of aftaehing undue importanoe to an 
word. A ***Treatiae ” on ear&, air, or water, may (if aigned) and 
jjionld (if anonymoua) he aooeaaihle tinder one of thoae parfie&lar 
heada. But, aa it ia a mere dbanoe whether an author entitled hia 
work ^^llVeatiae,*’ “Eaaay/* VMemmr ” (or hy any one of fifty each 
poaaihle titlea), a tzivial error, if the inquirer haa to depend m thia 
olaaaifioation, would send him wrong every time. Thua, in Barhier’a 
Diotionaiy the heading ** Diicour» oootqnee eighteen pages of email 
type to itedf . But auppoae we were looking for Eatienne’a lamona 
tract of 1575. We may easily forget whethn it ia entitled **DUeoitr$ 
historiguej diecoura ifdiresaant^ digcoun i^irUahle^ or dkeaurs merwiUetmi* 
but never that it oonoems Catherine de Medici^ under whose name, of 
oourae, it would moat easily and properly he discoverahlo. In other 
words, the attempt to make a subject ** out of nothing, when plenty 
are already in eziatenoe, merely imposes a uaeleea tax on the meipory. 
** Bomething’* must appear, d&er under that ** aomething ” or,if it 
he too vaguely defined, in our general alphabetical list of -mia- 
cellaneous namdeaa works. Between these altemativeB lies, douhtleaS, 
a certain latitude of choice. It ia ea^y to aay that The Eirample ef 
France a Warning to England (1793) dbiould he entered not under 
** example or ** 'gaming,*^ hut under Prance, or England, or heth. 
And we suppose no one could intelligently cataloguer Defoe’h 
Shorteet tcay mth the DUeewtere aa if its hreeity were the soul of its 
wit, nor a tract entitled New Boade to Borne as if ' it were some 
unknown production of the late Mr. McAdam. But such aipaaa>^ 
phlet as A Switch for the Snake^wemf; it can hardly he seoured except 
hy the alphabetical drag-net— we shall not he astonished to find next 
to an anonymous Essay on Electrical Fittings, or a monogsaj^ on 
some rare serpent, simply because switch” and “ anake,” unlike 
France,” “England,” or “Bisaenten,” are in thia particular 
conjunction “ insignificant ” words. Such true significance as the 
title has— 'in respect of its reference to the Quaker InovemenWinay, 
though hy no means “ apparent ” on the huse of it, he xeocjgnised 
in a cross reference (where thia ia posrible) from ^e author ter ••the 
aubjeci^matter. Speaking, aa we have aaid, fir a • tiWary* of 
“human” aiae, ranging, say, from 3,000 to 20,000 tolumes^- a 
liberal and intriligent aele^qn of “ subjeota ” hearing onall itnpdriant 
and well-known human xntereats, ia one of the first eaeenti»Ia^^ «4lie 
zoal sodahle use and utility of ^e ooUeotion. While, on. tha^tther 
hand, a narrow and fantaetio theory, turned looce into ^tha.<iidrilogm 
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fcxr this puxpow, inll mmLy cmmber the path mth rubbish heaps of 
futile inliMnution. 

To aim at too wide a range may inrcdve a delusiTe pretence of 
oomiMeiiesB. But any substantifll and instnictlYe book ezpresdy 
dealing with a portioalar chapter of human knowledge should be 
found (again, we say, where the sise of the Hbraiy ad^ts this) by 
a person approaching it through that subject. Which bkings us to a 
usetul rale to our second class of books, viz., that — 

n . — Alt Works of Reference (though gOYemed generally as original 
works by Buie L, (u) and (6) ), should also be discoverable* under the 
sutfecf they professedly deal with. 

In very large libraries this may be impossible. Where possible, we 
can only say it is highly desirable. But the subjeot^indez should 
not wander beyond matters at once definite and important. 

It must not aq»ire to that Inbliographioal omnisoienoe which 
can poiat an inquirer to the most unexpected sources of information. 
Of ooune, it is highly interesting to know that what is professedly a 
liiatsf|r of one thing is incidentally the history of something eiaio, but a 
catalcgHcr oannot be officially aware of this. And though it may be 
true, to example, that Captain Marxyat's romances supply what is 
really the best history of &e bid British Nary, we should scarcely 
expect a cross reference from that heading to the famous account 
(given in Poor Jack) of the sinking of the Royal George, These 
are things which the student of ** original authorities ” must find out 
to hims^. When found they may be usefully made a note of on 
the flyleaf, all such notes being regarded as an in^xmal extension of 
ihe (hdalogoe. 

To pass, then, to the last and purely technical subdiYision of 
lateratuTB, the Golleotion *’ or *'Beoueil” here referred to is of 
ooiizse that edited as such, and not that manufactured by the biblio- 
phile or the hinder. 

The Reeueil faeiicef^ or bundle of miscellaneous booklets bound 
together, interesting as it often is, scarcely requires special notice here. 
It may so purely and fantastically ** factitious ” as to constitute a 
real nuisauoe to both librarian and student. It may;on the other hand, 
verge so dosely upon an editorial Recueil like Percy’s Ballads, or 
Legrand’s Fabliaux, or the Stephanus volume of Roman Historians, 
or the Aldine selection of Letters from Philosophers, as to deserve 
aimifar treatment But a taieie oongeries of heterogeneous tracts or 
opusoula inside one binding may be catalogued, ss is most natural, 
under the most important of its various contents, or (if such a 
distinction be impossible) under any .other, provided that all are 
pcopecly ooimeoted by cross retoence — often a labour of Sbroules — 
with the individual authors to which they belong. But with regard 
to tiie genuine spedmens of the class here considered : 
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IIL — AU OolkeHona and SekeiioM (of Foetij, Plays, LeltenH 
PamphletB and Ifia like, should he diseoverahk under the generid hooding 
(of Subject,” Iiaugnage,” or ** Period”) which they concern.’ ■ 

<< Editorial ” headings, as has been said, rary a good deal in ; im- 
portance and utOify. Even where an Editor^s name is ** apparant ” 
— and in the good old times (when to edit ” a olasrio xneaitt some- 
thing more *than a flim^ preface, and your own name writ large 
gcrou the title} many editors of invaluable work were contend to 
merge their penonality in their subject — ^the question arises, how 
far, on the one hand, the Editorial d.ement has given a special ohaiaoter 
to what is otherwise a mere series (or jumble) of independent works, 
or how far, on .the other, the name is a mere appendage to the 
Collection. 

Moreover, for tiie purposes of practical, popular cataloguing, the 
present hea^g has a peculiar importance, seeing that the indioeB or 
contents-tables of the works comprised under it (which riiould include 
the more or less classical collectionB) may reasonah/y he regarded as an 
eriennon (a sort of d^endanee) of our catalogue itself. For the 
actual text of it need not comprise nominatun every trumpeiy little 
author of every trivial little opusculum belonging neve^eless to 
some well-defined class of literature. 

Thus, if a person called Martin Sbhookius wrote in 1643 — as we do 
not say he did— a trumpery little pamphlet of twenty-four pages Be 
Aversions CasH (on the didike of cheese) this must, as an original work, 
be entered under SdiookiuB. For where else could one look for it? 
Not under the gq^ieral heading ** Groceries ” : scarcely under the 
special head of ** Gheese,” nor-^though the whole interest of the 
work may lie in a scandalous anecdote concerning the Grand 
Monarque or Pope Urban YIU. — ^under any such historical connec- 
tion as that, of which the cataloguer can officially know nothmg. 
But it would be otherwise in the case, say, of a verse or two of 
French poetry (by an author not known to have written anything 
else). For t^ the inquirer may reasonably be expected to look 
under French ” or ** Poetry,” according to the principlea laid down 
for his guidance, tCud to ransack every odlleotion he finds there ftom 
Reeueil des plus belles pieces, to Auguia’a Pohtes Pkan^ow 
depuis le 12me<eihele^ before despaiiing of bis quest. 

So much for the general prinoipleB of book nlasrifi nation and 
cataloguing. But wherever a library 'oonnsts Jfligety of eon* 
temporaxy ‘‘souroea of history,” or of original liteniure (profasaodly 
historioal or not) intended to be utilised for that purpose, the 
catalogue may be usefully, siq^plemenied by anotiim lom of 
inMncrandum — ^less familiar indeed, but m certain ways of far 
greater educational importance — ^to wit, the ckronohgieal chart. ISiig 
may easily be amng^ in a form resembling a map on Meroate’s 
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or 100 jMXt, and the nsmeB 61 original authoEB are written in 
boriicmti^r jngt &Ht tl£e periodi during wludh they ^'flonriahed,*^ 
while iliQaa'of the inare nuriem hietorianB may be printed in larger 
type ora Ihe' larger periods they oora, in the same manner reqtee- 
tiwely db the names of towns and ooonties in m ordmaiy map; On 
nuh a chaxtp the resder, numing his eye down a'ooliunn, for 
example, bounded by the dates of 1500 and 1550| oan see at a glanqp 
in'r^;axd to the paiiacalar oounixy 'considered who tn» iwing at the 
risfe in question, and diaoorer (what no mete oaialogue will^tell him) 
the names of the oontemporaiieB of any author, eyent, or moyement. 
for thoogli a sabjeot-indez or a historidal Tnamial may tell who 
is leoirft to haye written, e,g,, on the subject of the Battle of Payia 
or the oihaxaeter of Oharles the Second, it is only by such a chart as 
hem Buggestied that he can see for himself at a glance who could have 
■written (as a contemponay) on these subjects, and thus — an important 
point-— who may or may not have mcidenially referred to them. 

TOth repaid, moreoter, to original writers— and after all, a score 
of quarto pages will include mori of the world’s ** dassicB ’’-—the 
effect of such a yista of literary Mstoxy will be found to haye a noyel 
and innmixiating force, to give a useful per^ctive of the growth 
and deoadenoe of national literatures and schools of poetry 
philosoi^y, eito. It will be found — if we may transfer Mr. Jonocka’a 
famous metaphor from the hunting field to the human mind— to 
1* bring peoj^e together who wouldn’t otherwise meet,” to help us to 
visoaliBe many a literary coincidence or oontra^clion that would 
otherwise esoape notice, . . , With regard, however, to that 

first mundane essential, the finding a book when it is wanted, ill must 
the Hbnnous reader fare who relies upon daseification— nay upon 
<nta]ogue*notati(ni sAwa. 

** Appeaxanoes,” says the beggar in Hr. Meredith’s poem, ** make 
the beri part of life.” 

It is, at any rate, a xnistake to abjure them when they can be 
really gselnl. 

In the libnury, quite as fully as in any other human institution, 
is illustrated that eteinal necessity lor oompromise on which Hr. 
Xecky, in hu map— not of litonture but of life,*— has so ably 
expatiated. This is the real and eralasting ** Battle of the books;,” 
the irxeooncUeabJe oonflict'between mind and matter, in which 
eoUeotors, it may reapectfully be added, take one side, and ■ oui e 
another. 

This is a large and thorn^ subject— how far the form and 
nature of the' boric as a* chattel affects its influence on; ua las a 
'^puttual force. It might, perhklps, be said that until we peruse 
nil literature (a temfying thought !) in a similar bodily form, fhi^. 
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itylo, typoguBphy, editioPi eta/ ire on wmtfy fozm w^aSM' 
putial Judgment of ft Chxr preeeni point is inerdy tfaoet sae^ dHi^ 
and even *Vget up*’ diodd not> indeed doinot be dissegtxdod m^tbo 
iunnoDgeaieiit'and. vbat mf ceiled tiie mental looation of boola^ 
witiiimt gxeat waste of leboiBr. 

^^Aie we to arrange boolaH”iti8 sdinfilixneB adced, finl^ecto 
cor by aisee?** The answer of oouiae» by both. It will be a- 
jBPall ** sul^eot ” that will not inoihide enough poiimms to fill a eon^ 
sidoFable Tariety of different^nsed drelres. 

In the first plaoe, the broad dasrifieetion giveii abore will ezhifait,. 
of oouise, numerous subdiriskns, ezbibited m the oonorete foim of 
serrate bookcases. Bdles-ljetl^ Boetsy/ Drama, Prose, Pfetum,, 
Sdenoe, Gritioism, Philosophy, Sstory proper, and materials for 
History, Memoirs, Speeches, Letters, TnutB, IDieology, fhese will 
almost neoessarily oocnpy separate places ; while the taste of 
the oolleotox may giye speoial prominenoe to other more recondite 
sabjeots, or to the Hteiatans of particalar nations or perioda But 
howerer many (or lew) be the bookcases oocopied, for ejEample, by 
** Poetry ” or ** Sonim of History,” there will be found under each 
of these heads soffideni wiety oi folio, qtiBrto, 8ro, wen IShno to 
make possible a dassifioation of ** size within subject.” And whatever 
uniformity con be found amox^ books of one dass must be utilised^ 
seeing that to rdy on a mental memoria teehmea (rinbodsed ia 
the catalogue or carried in. the head), and disdain dl material asds- 
tanoe, would be like pretending to ride by ** grip ” alone, without 
balanoe, or vice ter^ The two things ought, over the main bulk of 
the library, to work together. Where and in eo far as this degree 
of harmony is unattainable, there folio must contentedly oonsort with 
folio and 18mo with 18mo as sucA, and without respect of litconury 
ranks and distinctions. 

To a OQudderable mass of bodu it may be mevitable that wo 
should haTe no due but the catalogue. A strip of wall or two,, 
between windows (let us, say), oovered with doK>fitting podket 
editions— EbsYii and other — of misoellaneouB dassics, yemiaxe. 
Letters, Tcaots, HistorieB, what not, all pieoed together aooording to 
siie, like a rioh mioeaio-— a light-built shallow bookcase of this l^d, 
a thing built precisely to the measurements, if one may say so, of a. 
few seTenteentih-oentuxy pablishers, will be found fi aiost economic, 
and (when once properly catalogued) no less useful jnstitatian. 

But apart ftom size and form, both ** get-up and colour may and 
should be utiliBed to assist already overburdened memory. 
Henoe we haye heard a huqr bibliophile say, **Neyer, m shelyiiii^ 
books, put any yolume next to another doedy resembSmg it, 4mim» 
they hehmg to one .aaofAd*.” For this is a fniitlol souree of 
iheoietioBl ” loss. The diifarenoeB, in a word, as well as tho 
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■imilaritisB of Yolomes are to be utilised. Like oertaiu animals, a 
book, wben eagerly pnnmed, sometimes escapes by being of the same 
colour as its suzronndings, often a needless error of arrangement. ^ 
This reference to the externals obTionsly brings us to that vital 
eLement in the care of books — ^their binding. 

Theft may be people who tell you that a good book is always a 
good book to them whatever its style or dress ; whio£ is much like 
flaying a friend is a friend still, though he meet one on the 
highway in dressing-gown and slippers down at heel. So he is, but 
we are much more likdy to out him, and conversely (by the anti- 
Jacobin simile of dissimilitude) we are more likriy to leave the 
pooriy printed, awkward sised, or badly bound 'book uncut, and 
unread. To the enthusukstio student such drawbacks may merely act 
as a spur, but gratuitous obstacles need not be thrown in the way 
of weaker brethren. Good bindings have doubtless served the cause 
oi human education just as the “get up ** of the Camden Society 
publications has probably nipped in the bud many a nascent 
historian. At the very portals of the garden of knowledge, after 
all, stands the bookbinder, artist, faddist, or rufiSanly “plough”man, 
and has us at his mercy. The first principle of the busmess — and 
we are here only concerned with its practical use — is that the book 
shonld protect itself. The early printed book, we have seen it 
cynically observed, did this even more effectively by the repellent 
nature of its subject matter (too often the dreariest of theology) than 
by the robur et tea tripl^ of its pigakin and bronze-clasped 
binding. « 

The modem reader wants nothing stiff or heavy in the covering 
or tile contents of his book. He wants a reliable and amicable 
rs/ttirs, which will not waste his time when he wants to read, and 
will look after the docA in his absence. With the details of this art^ 


illustrated of late by so many specialists — we are not here 
concerned. In the interests of the practical reader one may note 
that a pcnnt often lost right of is the weight of books when bound — 
aa appalling thing, in the aggregate, when the “ move ’* that is half 
as bi^ as a fire hu to be faced. Many binding wear themselves 
out, in a sense, to say nothing of the reader’s arms. The conven- 
iional haU-morooco is, of course, very well ; but an excrilent style for 
homely octavos that are to be much handled is a good grained doth, 
with baric piecfid, rides tidily riiaved, and top edgm marbled or 
gilt, the only recipe for keeping out dust. Edges abeolumewt 
nm rognhf the bibliomaniao’s joy, accumulate it in heaps. Uncut 
seotwns distribute it about the interior of the book. The enthusiastic 
collector — of dust — ^may take his riioioe. 

With a view to the exriurion of foreign bodies, as well as to 
economy of space, a word may here be said of shelving. In the 
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. ideal form of Hlffazy we diouldzttliher Bee wallB doflely lined ’’with 
books — saj, from the height of three feet upwards — as it were with 
some xibh and heaTj tapestry^ or stamped leather, than bopkcases 
noticeably projecting, as pieoee of fumitnxe, into the room. For a 
permanent collection of books, shelTes dioold be found or made iofit. 
Single rows need no empty passages at the baok where moth and 
insect and even raU (as a req>eked Oxford Street bookseller the 
other day found to his cost) may diqport themsslyes. Where, how* 
'^er, a idielf is deeper than the ayerage width of the yolumes it hdd^ 
it may as wdl be deep enough, at any rate where the most is to be 
made of the giyen wall space, to hold a double row. True, many 
authorities besides Mr. Glad^ne haye condemned the praetioe oi 
putting one book behind another : but all depends upon how this is 
done. In the case of sets of yolumes only occasionally used, YoIb. 
I. and lY., for examide, may wdl be k^t outside — ^thus laying 
preface and index easily accessible ; while Yols. 11. and 111. go 
behind where they can in no sense be desoribable as lost to more 
than sight. SimHarly with duplicates, or eyen with yarious works by 
a single author, one or two yolumes (of which the position must not 
be lightly changed) may be left in front to indicate the lair of the rest. 

It may be added that, giyen the well-made and well-fitting shelf, it 
will be found yery useful — seeing that shelyes alone, or ganiished 
with foolish flaps of leatherette, keep out yery little diut^to giye 
the whole row of hooks an inner coyering of American doth, or cheap 
glazed calico, laid so as to oompletdy enydop all the yolumes and 
leaye only their lettered hadu yisihle. This is often more efEectiye 
than glass doors, unless they he of the finest joinery; while the 
glazed material is specially useful in ayoiding friction between hook 
and didf , and makes the top of the row one ea^ surface for dusting 
purposes. Of oouxse no deoently hound hook should ever he allowed 
to rest on wood, plain or painted. 

When we haye thus had the hook jxroperly hoimd, wrapped it np 
and relegated it to its proper shdf on the soundest principle applioahle 
to a yolume of its peculiar size, shape and literary nature, there 
remains nothing but the question of bow the reader is going to take 
care of it in future. Of course it may he one of the ydumes neyer 
intended to he jread, of which the hodLoase is the tomb, and the 
proprietor what Bogor Ascham called the ** Bihliotaih.*’ But if not, 
we can soarody do better than oondnde these notes ^with a p<^ular 
yersion of certain curious Laws of Book-honowmg-^ originally 
found in a copy of the Fanatiques^ 8yo., 1739, now in the 

Britidi Museum. The comj^lete text in ancient Law Latin waa 
pnUidied in the Aihenmum of December 2Srd, 1893. Prescribed 
some century and a balf ago by one Francis Yargas, Marquis of Mao- 
dnooa to fr^uenters of ^ library, the bodk-lover, of any age, will 



And littJd to caiil at in thoir nmplo proriiioiu^ whicli ran m 
Mkim:— 

L Do not iteolihe book. 

' -**11, Do not ont or 4btb it. 

'** IIL For HeaTen’fl ttkt draw no linea abont il( iHfihin'ot wxtbont.^ 
not fold, ennhple OP wrinkUtliolwroa,’'^^^^^ ir'':/;: 

^*Y. Nor Becibbleonibesiaiill^nB. ' . \ 

.** TL All tbe ink roqtaiied ia alnadf on tbe pagea r pot .4e^- thent <wltb 

«Y1I. Let yonr book-marker be of perfeetlj clean papar. 

** YIII. The Tolnme is not to be lent to anyone dee on any eonsidetation. 

Keepmodae, worm, moth and fly away from it. 

‘^*X. Let no OU, fixe, doat, or filth come neat it. 

'** XI. In a word^ use the book, don't abnae it 

XII. Bead and make what eztncta yon ploue, but 

'** XIII. When read don't ke^ it an nnreaaonabb ^e. 

** XIV. See that the binding and eorer are aa they were when yon reoeived 
dhern. 

** XV, Do this, and however unknown you ahall be entered in the eatalogue of 
any fiienda Omit it, and however well Imown your name a^l be eiaaed.*’ 

These rules^ the Marquis adds, he imposed on himself as as 
on others — a self-denying oidmanoe, some irill say — ^in the matter, 
4it least, of making noto, with regard to which the atifhor may well 
reserve to hime^ exolndve rights orer Iob margins and fly-leaves. 

If the borrower resents that or any other restrictionB, we need only 
<M>ncLude in the words of the eminent collector, ** Quo! plaoeas ahnue 
quoi, minus, quid tihi nostra tactio est ? ” — >a mild objurgation, 
aurely, for any gentleman with a keen sense qf private property in 
hookia 

The medioBval bookmaker, we axe reminded by a recent writer on 
the subject, often finished up his volume with a comprehensive curse 
^hrected at the souls and bodies of all who should infringe such a 
code as the above. We can imagine that the two things run together 
some experienced equity (teughtsman would xnake a highly 
^effective Er-LihrU of a Uteraxy merit at preeent quite unknown. 
To paste that inside the cover of every cheririied volume would indeed 
he to say tbe last word that can he said for “ care of hooks.” 

G. H. POWRT.L. 
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A Ti:.EA VOB BftiOOKnDBEATIOH. 

I AM glad td embimoe the Cfffjfoxtaa^tf. ol. offering s lew MUgkB 
m favour of a reveriat, or, at an jr xatcj, a ompenrion ol judgment 
on the great question now beginxui^ to raise its head again 
among us^ and oauring uneasiness in many ndndsy nimsSy, ffiat 
of Free Trade or Protection for England in a possiUy near 
f utuio. 1 do not mean by this tlmt 1 am preparing an attack on 
the old arguments in favour of'Free Trade; on the contrary, 1 
hold those arguments, when regard is had to the historioal oonditi^ 
out of which they arose, as final and unanswerable. What 1 propose 
rather is to go a step farther than has yet been attempted by eoono- 
mists, and to map out in riiaxp and definite ontUnes the genersl con- 
diriona which determine whether uiy given oountiy is better suited 
to a policy of Free Trade or Protection ; to remove the tangle of 
illusion by which these detennining oanditions have been overlsid and 
obscured ; and to restate the problem in its bearings on England 
when once all the new {aoters have been taken into consideration. 

And here, at the outset, I may perhaps be permitted to say| ihat 
in pleading for a reconsideration of the qaestion, I do so, not so much 
in the interests of abstract political soienoe as of what is of much 
more importance the present time, namriy, of immediate and 
urgent national neoesritj. In this I am not e a ^ reas ing merrily my 
own changed opinion, drawn from my studies of historioal evolution, 
but the feeling aa well of some of the more dear-sighted of the 
younger economists, of many public men of both parties in ]^tios, 
08 well as of a large number of thoughtful and penetrating minds of 
all shades ol opinion who have not yet found for their thought 
adequate public expression. 

But before proceeding to my main argument, the first illurioni 
would point out if that the expediency and validity of the policy of 
Free Trade never really rested, as is imagined, on the abst^ 
eoonomic arguments by which it was supported, either by tbo 
Economists or the Practical Politicians who oancied it, but rather on 
certain industrial conditions which did not appear in the argument, 
and which, although unavowed, lent to that argument aU that it bad 
of weight and cogeooy ; and, further, that it is only as long as these 
industrial conditions last that the arguments can retain their validity. 
Tip to the present, 1 am prepared to admit that these oonditums 
still continue to prevail in Englirii industry, and the arguments of 
the Free Traders in oonsequenoe, so fur as England is concerned, stQl 
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xetam tbw foandneM. But wbetiier thefle ocmditiQiii are likdy'io 
ocmtmue, it is now lor the industrial experts and qpeoiaHsts to deter- 
mine firom the statislios of probability; and it is owing to the possible 
answer that may be gi^en by them in the near future, with the 
momentous interests inTolTed, that the neoessity of xeoonsideiation 
lor whioh I plead is so urgent and pressing. 

What then, in a word, are the industxi^ oondiUonB*which can be 
usA as a rule or principle in determining whether a giren country 
is better adapted to a fVee Trade rather t'hftn a Proteotionist policy^ ^ 
and rice vend f Learing mixed and intermediate oonditioBB out of 
account, for the sake of dearness and rimplioity, we may say, quaking 
broadly, that there are two that layour Firee Trade and two that 
layour Protection ; and if our reasoning diould prove sound, it is 
evident that when the statisticians have told us to which of 
these Bngland helongs, or is likely soon to belong, the question will 
have been solved for us. 

^ow the first condition of a Free Trade policy is that the country 
in question should possess some single natui^ advantage or combina- 
tion of advantages, natural or acquired, which shall give that nation 
an industrial advantage over the rest of the world in the production 
of important artides of world-wide demand — whether it be slver or 
gold mines; exceptional oommeroial rituations, as the position of 
Corinth on the Isthmus in the andent world, or of Florence, Venice, 
and Genoa in the Italy of the Middle Ages, and before better trade- 
routes were disoovered ; the diipping and carrying trade of Holland 
before Gie Navigation Acts of England killed it ; the cotton-growing 
sral of the Bouthem States of America; the sugar-growing dimate 
and soil of the WM Indies before the manufacture of sugar from 
beetroot ; the corn-growing facilities of Bussia; or the coal and iron 
^es dose together of England ; and the like. Such conditions of 
industrial pre-eminence, when present in any nation where the 
extent of the industiy is capable of employing a large part of the 
population, and where the demand of the outside world for the 
produce is ^eotive and enduring, make a PVee Trade policy for that 
nation as smen t i flcwlly demonstrable in an industrial xacse, as feather- 
ing the oar by abencfii of rowers is in a boating one; and there all 
the old arguments te Free Trade retain their validity unimpaiied. 

Hie semd condition whic^ makes a policy of Free Trade expe- 
dient is just the cyposite, namely, where a country is so poor^ 
natural reBonzoes that it has and can have no industrial pre-eminence 
in anything, and so, not being in the running at all, a policy of Pto- 

tectiom to enable it to produce what it wants for itself would only be 

a waste of time and human labour. All this, perhapi^ needs only to 
be stated to be admitted; it is when we come to the oonditums justi- 
fying apolicy of PMeotion that disputes are likely to arise, and we 
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dial! liaye to prooeed mm oautioiulj. What^ thoi, in my 0^011014 
■16 fhm oonditioiis? Thiej aim m two, ipeiikmg Inoadly. 

The flnt mdnetrial oondition joaixi^ying pEotootum u whm oown- 
tries of gieat natural advantagea and of a hi^ intdlaotiial and 
politioal outlook, oome late into the field of indnalzy, ao that like 
■ome infant Zena or Heronlea they have to be goar^ and pio- 
teoted with uwdnloiia oaie until thi^ arrive at industrial manhood. 
Under the name of ** infant industries,’* soeh oountries have always 
been admitted, although grudgingly, by men like Stuart Idl and 
the mm,<^n-minded of the old Economists and Free Tiaders, to 
be justified in adopting some form or measure of Pcoteotion, as in 
the case of Amyiea 1^ the colonies. At that time England, it is 
to be observed,*with her great firms freriy OQmpeting againti each 
other, was bdieved to have attained the acme of industrial develop- 
ment : but what W€ have now to point out is that until theae in- 
dustries have been brought to that high stage of oonoentralion and 
unity which is seen in the mammoth Truats of America, they cannot 
be aaid to have reached their full development in utilising our 
natural advantages in the cheapening of production, and so quite 
logically and truly cannot be said to yet full-grown ; and ao, by 
the admission of Mill and the old Economists, if t^y are to attain to 
that point must still fril, in a way, under (hat category of infant 
industry which may under certain curaamstanoes favour some form 
or degree of Protection. But this, too, will probably be admitted 
without further dilute ; and we may now pass to the aeoood aet of 
industrial oonditiouB which, as I am now to show, aj^ear to me to 
demand a most ri^d qrstem of Pcoteoti<m. Unfortnnatdiy, it is just 
the condition with which England ia threatened in the near future, 
and it ia in order that we may be prepared that this disoussion, in 
my judgment, olaims precedence over 1^ others at the present time, 
so numerous axe the pitfsUs and illusions with which it is strewn. 

The oondition 1 refer to is that of a oounti^y onoe industrially 
supreme, and atill as rich as ever in nclnral xeaonroes, but which 
has been effectually beaten in the race by an enterprisuig rival, by 
however smaU a provided that margin is UkeHj to be endur- 

ing ; and this it is admitted ia the oondition with which we are 
threatened by our trade rivals America and Qermaay. Now it is 
assumed by the Free Traders that even in the event of the losi of 
our supremacy in those industries which have made the country 
great, still the nations are all snoh oommon ahsreli in the industrial 
wealth of the world that our low would only be in proportion to 
the largenem of our stake ; just aa in buaineaB, losms or gains axe 
divided in proportion to thb diaxea in the partnenhip of the peraona 
eonoemed. This is the first illurion. The second is that even if we 
were beaten in the industrial race, it would still be M much better 
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foriu to kBOpoor poctBira^^ opesa. iot tlio eniiwioe of ^leign good»> 
as it mold lor a lower (ew lie had lost some of hisorigmal 
power) to ftOUettllier his oa ri 

• Now all ihis is most plaoaihLd, hat as we s h a ll now see most false ; 
and if aeted (m would mean rain, speedy and oomplete. Where-; 

aiW'the faUaciesP They lie in imaginiog that what isright,' 
natoxel and esqiedient to do htfore an industrial defeat^ must he so 
whereas it is predsdy the opposite. Instead of our losses 
being, as-among partners, only in proportion to our stidie, the true 
analogy is that of a fight between riyal bulls or stags in a h^rd, with- 
the rest looking on, where the Tiotor tahes not his proportion aooord* 
ing to his strength, hnt the entire herd (it is only the other nations 
with no snpremaqy — the herd — ^who share in the advantages gained) ; 
or like the race for the Derby, where the horse that is only ha1i-a« 
nook ahead takes the whole stake ; or better still, perhaps (to bring 
out the diff eienoe between before and after an indnstiial defeat), like- 
the provmoes of the Boman world after Pharsalia. Before the battle^ 
Pomp^ and CcBsar divided almost equally these provinces between 
them, but after it, although it was won only by a happy thought, 
Pompey lost all and was mined, while Cseaar gathering up the entire 
spoil, stalked off with it, and put the Empire and diadem of the 
world in bis pocket. 

Now, how does this spedally operate in the case of an industrial 
defeat such as we have in view? It does so by a double action, as it 
were. In the first plaoe, to a nation onoe ihoroogbly and decisively 
beaten by however small a margin in a oommercial sense, no one will 
come to buy ; not its saooessful rival, beoause it can buy cheaper at 
h<»ne ; not the outlying nations, beoause they san buy cheaper from 
the ocniqueror ; not even the defeated nation itself, because its people 
too can hay cheaper from their sucoessful competitor than at home. 
The eonsequenoe is that except to bring in such trifles as fruits, spices, 
tobaecxM, cheap wines, knick-knacks cither such things, foreign to 
the great main industrial issue, the ships of the nations will no longer 
crowd and jostle each other in the ports of the defeated nation as 
before, but will sail past her to swell the triumph of her conqueror. 
On the other band, and the wind of the same strcke, no one within 
the nation wiU ocmtinue any longer to manufaotme those products 
i^doh gaveit its former supremacy, aim|dy because with no guarantee 
against the return of the oonqueror, no one will consent to produce. 
Milla and workdi^ will stand stock-still or fell to ruin, not by a 
dow and lingering decline, but as if a boltbad struck them. As well 
eapect a Tmdddi or Mooridi peasant to do more than scratch hie 
fertife soil with a stick, when some Pasha can swoc^ down on him 
as he ^passes along and commandeer the fruits of his mdustxy with 
impanity. 
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It u not ihftt She mills emMt go on, Imt tiiat fliej wiil not ; and 
the reason is that in the present sta^ dt industrial derdopmenttibere 
is for the indiTidnal prodnoer no national or odleotiTe guarantee, as 
there is for the protection of prop er ty , but each prodnoer has to take 
his own xidu. And the effect of thia is the same as if the Bgnk of 
England were ^ddenly to suspend payment without the GKnremment 
at its baok. Possessed of that guarantee, the oommercial world, with 
kere and there a failnre, would go on much as before ; but without- 
it, not a market or an industry would stir, although all the world' 
should raisd its eyebrows in mild surprise, and tdk what has the Bank 
of England to do with the running or not of the mills of Lanoashire. 
For industry at the present day is so'bonnd up with a subtle all- 
pervauTe and interoonneoted Bystem of credit that, when that is 
widely and rudely diaken, ea<h man is as suqucious of his neighbour's 
solYenqy as a number of people at a ma^ed ball are of each other’s 
personality. Now, precisely the same effect would be produced on 
our industries if we were suddenly struck a successful ziral in oiur‘ 
markets at home and abroad — and that because industry in its present' 
stage has no collectiye or national guarantee. And if no single 
individual will produce without guarantee, then the nation which is 
made up of these individuals will not do so either ; and if not, with 
mills siding idle, England would fall as farin a single decade as* 
Florence, Yenice, and Genoa of the Middle Ages did in a eentniy. 
For it is to be observed that it is not now as it was in the days when 
these States lost their Eastern trade through the opening of better 
trade routes, or HoUand her shipping through the English Naviga- 
tion Acts, where, in the difficulty of starting new industries outside 
the beaten track of custom and routine, intending rivals had to have 
a very great natiual advantage over the nations formerly enjoying 
the supremacy, and required a long time before they oouM reduce 
them to ruin. On the contrary when, as at the present tii^, whole 
industrial armies can be tranqwrted, fed, and planted down with all 
the machinery and appliances of production to their hand, at any 
point in the wide world in a night as it were ; and when the smallest 
margin of differential advantage in prddnotion of one nation ovet 
ano&er oan be seen in the morning papers, or read off the tape from 
hour to hour in the great central exdianges of the world — ^in sndi a 
state of the indnstxSd world a nation,* if beaten, might easily lapse 
into a third-rate power in a single generation. * 

In what then do I expect a strict Fkoteotion to help us, it will be 
asked P Simidy by giving that national guarantee of whidh I spoke, 
and which woidd ensure that what is pr^ueed by us, if sold at all, 
would be sold at a xemuneiative price. 'Sot if the foreigner will upt 
buy hrom us because be oan buy cheaper elsewhere, will not our trade 
be greatly contracted P Certaiiily, our foreign trsde, for you'canhot 

o a 2 
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both loie your industrial sapremaoy and keep it. It is not a ohoioe 
between and second best — ^Uiat will haye been settled by onr 
defeat. It is xaiher a ohrioe between a good second-best with 
Froteotiony or minationy speedy and complete, with a continiianoe of 
FVee Trade. But although we should lose our foreign markets, we 
diouldr still ha^e a population of between thirty and^ forty millions 
wilih capital abundant, and machinery and workmen equip]^ and at 
band ; more all, with a fertile soil that, as Krapotkin has 
oonolusiTely dhown (it came as a lOTelation to me), could if necessaxy 
be made to support many times the population we have now ; with 
all these advantages there would be &e same difference between 
stagnation and rum with Free Trade on the one hand, and a good, 
if aecond-olaas, industrial status with Protection cm the other, as there 
would be between a firid which, although of excellent quality of soil 
in itsdf, is altogether abandoned because a better can be found for 
our pnxxK>ses, and the same field which, if it had to support a family, 
oonld be made to yield, by a little more labour it is true, an abundance 
of fruit. 

But why not participate in the prosperity of the conqueror, throw- 
ing aside our private griefs and losses, and let the country lie idle, 
with its mills closed down, its workmen out of work, farmers throw- 
ing up their lanna, the country districts deserted, m the knowledge 
that &e outlying world is benefited by your defeat? asks ^e 
cosmopolitan Free Trader; even if, like peasants, there is 
nothing for us to do but to squat on our little potato patches and 
plant and hoe enough of them to keep each h/js own family. For, 
consider it well, that is what we should come to if we were soundly 
beaten by America or Gfeimany in our manufeoturing industries, 
and if Bussia oould supply us with com, and other countries with 
cattle, cheaper than we oould produce them here. We riiould be 
xedue^, it is evident, to the iMus quo anU^ to the condition, that is 
to say, of England before the factory system of the last century gave 
us our manufacturing supremacy ; in the same way as Holland has 
been reduced to what dbe was before her mercantile supremacy 
began ; and Spain before her time of prosperity from her mines. 
For our supremaoy never at any time depnided on Greek art, nor even 
on the fantastic carving of cherubs’ heads on obetiy-stones ” ; not 
on the ingenuity and inventiveness of the Americans^ the sofepce of 
the Germans, us applied to Industry, nor the encouragement given 
to inielleot either in general or particular, as in other countries ; but 
on simple gross masses, which happen to lie close together, of ooal and 
iron ; and when we have been bea^ in these we have bem beaten in 
all, and diall have naught left with whicih to lace the futnie save 
pluck and grit, energy and honesty alone— great and important ae 
these are. 
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Why not emigrate, then, with theoe to our oonqneronP We 
diall do 80 when the time comes that country is notldng, patriotian 
nothing, a common home nothing, pride of race and ancient prestige 
nothing, family ties nothing ; ai^ when it is indifferent whether we 
are ruled ly an American or German sitting in London or hy one of 
onrselyes — ^but not till then. And certainly not for an eqonomio 
fetidi, which,* although a beneficent deity to nations Uring under 
industrial conditions to which it is suited, as it has so long been*to 
us, would prove a demon and a curse when these conditions have 
passed awiiy. 

In the above argument I have assumed, for the nonce, that we 
are likely to beome a defeated industrial nation in the near 
future ; and have laid on the colours rather strongly for the pur- 
pose of bringing out more dliarply the principles that in my judg- 
ment ought to guide us in the ^ution of this great question of 
Free l^rade or l^roteotion. And with this my part in the discussion 
ceases ; and the problem must now be handed over to the qieoiaUsts 
and experts in the various branches of industry, to tell us to what 
extent the statistiGS of probability will justify us or not in our fears. 

But while this is pending, and in order that we may be pre- 
pared for the worst, I shall, in my next artiole, BtOl assume, for 
the purxKNMs of argument, Hhai we are a beaten nation, and taking 
advantage of the revelations of Kmpotkin as to pooribilities 
of land culture, and of the new economio truths on &e relation 
between Froduotion and Consumption established by Hobson and 
others of the new echoed of Economics, as well as of the facts so 
carefully collected and collated by IfaoroBty on the subject of Indus- 
trial Trusts, shall indicate a few of the means by which, without 
recourse to Protection, we could raise our industrial efficiency to the 
highest point compatible with our natural advantages. But BtOl 
assuming that, in the judgment of the statistiGians of industry, 
these, too, will prove inadequate for the maintenance of our industrial 
supremacy, I diall go further, and proceed to outline as a basis of 
dimussion a sketch of the Protection policy which I believe to be 
neoeesary to meet the new conditions, as wril as of the general policy 
required to bring the different parts of our mdustrial sys te m, manu- 
facturing and agricultural, into harmony with it. 

John Bbattie Oroeixr. 
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Thb pufalio oonfidenoe of the nftdon in PVee Tzade as a basis of 
oommefdal policy has evaporated during the last thirty years. The 
rank and file of the Conservative Party, predominant^ wealth and 
inflnenoe to a degree unprecedented in our history, is almost to aman 
Protectionist; among its leadw one only retains the reputation of a 
convinced Free Tr^er; most of the others, though not avowed 
Proteotioniats, have committed themsdves in public speedi and 
Mtion to a pxaotioal policy of Merchandise Marks Acts, restrictions 
on imports of prison-made goods or foreign cattle, countervailing 
duties on sugar, relief of agricultural rates, all of which are anathema 
to the rigorous Free Trader. liberal Imperialists are rapidly 
gravitating towards a re-oonstruotion of zdations between Great 
Britain and her colonies, which, if adopted, would involve some 
unavoidable concessions to the fiscal policy which prevails in all our self- 
governing colonies. Socialism, in all its various forms and degrees 
implying an increased use of the State as an instrument of public 
policy, has so eaten into the older Badicalism that the former 
inteUectoal apprehension of Free Trade as an integral portion of 
the lawsez/aire principle of government now remains little more than 
the disGredited gospel of a doctrinaire remnant. Political Economists 
mostly still adhere to it, but their infiuence in practical politics is gone. 

Ne^ess to say this change has not been achieved by any process 
of intellectual converrion, but by a certain prefl&ure of the logic of 
events. When Free Trade was adopted, England had visible need 
of it in order to secure cheap raw materials and cheap-fed labour that 
she might fill with her manufactures the world-market whidi her 
priority in the new manufacturing arts and her command of the sea 
had given her for a monopoly. She had the start and fairly kept it 
until recent yean. Not until the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century did any other nation seriously oont^ her manufacturing and 
trading supremacy. Then other nations began to forge ahead, two 
making rapid . advance, and, by their population and natural 
resouToes, threatening serious competition. 

The oommeroial rise of the United States and Germany not merely 
has alarmed the practical busineeB man. More than any other single 
fact it has riiattefsd the confidenoe in Free Trade. For Fm Ikade was 
never adopted on grounds of abstract economic or political prindj^, 
but simply because at the time it was successfully presented by 
interested parties as an obviously pdying policy. ^Eris powerful 
reoommendatioii baa disappeared. Tbo propbets of Free who 
represented its advantages as so large and permanent that prudence 
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and experience must diorlly eeoore its genecal adoptioii, have been 
conrioted of utter falediood. Not only bu no other great indaetrial 
nation followed in our hxitstepa, but the induatrial power of onr two 
most formidable oompetitorB has been built up under a most rigozona 
eystem of Protection. To the practical baameaa man and the 
politician it is idle to reply that the recent success of Germany and 
America haF been not in consequence, but in spite, of her Ftotection. 
** At any rate,” he is entitled to retort, ''Protection cannot bd the 
ruinous policy it was represented to be ; eren if it does not aid, it 
oannot greatly retard commercial development.” This argument is 
quite unanswerable. Whatever dse is thought about the theory and 
practice of Fre^ Trade, the early Free Tradm must be convicted of 
very grave exaggeration of its efficacy as a national poliqy. Nor is 
it a sufficient answer to dwdl on the material fact that these two coun- 
tries, the United States and Germany, are in themselves lai^’Free 
Trade areas, and that the advance of the latter was almost entirely 
subsequent to the adoption of her inter-state Zcdlverein. 

The fact remaios that these two nations, relying i^stematioally on 
Protective tariffs and bounties, are rapidly overhauling Free-Trade 
England in the commerce of the world. In both cases, it is true, a 
tone of exaggerated alarm, inducing a natural reaction, has been 
used ; showy results based on rapidly mounting figures of inhint growth 
have been exposed, and more sobw-minded critios have proved that 
G-erman progress has been neither so general nor so solid aawas 
represented, while England amid aU the oompetition has been making 
satisiactoiy advan^je in the volume and value of her trade. None 
the less it is admitted that we have reason to fear for the future, less 
perhaps from Germany, though her oompetition will be serious, than 
from America. For America has now clearly evinced a determina- 
tion to contest with ns the market of the world in those leading 
branohes of manu&oturing exports wherein has lain our chief past 
predominance. Still behind us, she is coming np with a pace whirii 
is really formidable, as the figures for her manufacturing exports of 
the last few years prove. 

Export Trade of U.S.A. ix liAxuFAoruRRD Goods. 


1890 A3l,4S5,000 

1891 33.720.000 

1892 . . . . . . 30.479,000 

1893 * . 35,184,000 

1894 35,557,000 

1895 ...... 40,230,000 

1806 50.738,000 

1897 55,923,000 

1898 ... . . . 61,585.000 

1899 ....... 76.157,000 

1900 . . . . 88>281,000. 
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Though this last figure indioates that the United States is still fsv 
behind Cheat Britain— iwhioh in 1900 exported goods ol her own 
manufacture to a Talue of about JB232, 000, 000 — ^epaMof growth 
exhibited during the five years is suoh as, if maintained, will set 
her on a lerd with us in about seven years. America, inde^, makes 
no ooncealment of her intentions to dispute with Cheat Britain her 
eoonomio anpremaiy. * 

hold now three of the winning oards in the game for 
oommenial greatness, to wit; iron, steel, and coal. We have long 
been the granary of the world, we now aspire to be its workshop^ 
then we want to be its Clearing House.” ^ 

" This is mere wild Spread-Eagleism,” the Free Trader may say ; 
« Let them all come, for there is room for all.” 

Now this is just where the practical business man everywhere joina 
issue with the Free Trade theorist He knows that there is not room 
for all in the present regime of competitive trade. The chief fora 
behind the Imperialism to which all the most advanced industrial 
countries, induding the United States, have committed themselves, 
is the growing pressure for new markets for surplus goods and 
surplus investments. Everywhere the power to turn out manufac- 
tured goods, and to produce capital for investment, appears to exceed 
the demand for such goods and capital in existing markets ; every 
nation whose manufacturers and traders are fitted with modem 
maohineiy and transport appliances is ever on the strain to find new 
markets. Why it diould be possible for anyone who has any goods 
to sell, or mon^ to invest, to experience dif|pnlty in selling or 
investing; why there ehould not be as many buyers equally eager 
to buy as there are sellers eager to sell — these are questions which 
the Free Trade economist may be invited to answer. But the husts 
are b^ycmd diq>ute. In Great Britain, Germany, America, Franco, 
Belgium, Holland, Switaerland, the power of producing goods grows 
Isr faster than t^ needs of oonsumen as exhibited in effective 
demand, with the result of a continual tendency to over-production, 
wlnbh, occurring periodically, brings crises and depressions, during 
which there is general unemployment of large masses of capital and 
labour. Thefnlleffioaoy of the Free Trade policy is really based upon 
a theory which is everywhere contradicted hy current* fact, via., that 
all trade being a mere exdiange of goods and services, there must 
always be as mu^ willinghess to hay as to sell, so that there oan be 
no teal collision of interests between trading individuals or nations. 
In point of fact, the trading daswa in a nation find that maxketa 
wh^ onght in theory to be unlimited rigidfy limited, that they 
oannot all ih^ oan produce and wirii to a^ that, in a word,, 
there are not enough merkete to. go ell round. Everywhere thesa 
(1) TbsFVMldMitofllwASMiioraBrakwirAaMakt^ lS98,ttD«mr. 
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cl aBB O B ai6 natnnUy usiiig their organued political inflnenoe to get 
their GbyemmentB to nae diidomatio^ and, if neoeBBaiy, militaxy 
preBBoze to open up new markets or to fleome for them as large a 
share as poBsible of markets that are opened jxp. This is the plainest 
of the many aapeots of Imperialism. Now other nationB^ pxoteo- 
tionist hj hahit^ are in no doubt or difficulty as to how thegr should 
proceed. It hever ooours to France in annexing Tnnia or liadae^ 
oar, or Germany in seizing Eiao-Ghow, or the United States in 
establiflhing her sway in Ouba, that they Bhoidd giye traders of other 
nations just the eame trading facilities as they*giye to those of their 
own nation, and nobody expects it. Whether they annex, or amply 
obtain a sphere of influence, their first aim is to secure preference for 
the trade and the inyestments of their own merchants and capitalists. 
Th^ do not trust to the quality of their goods and their price list, 
but place consuls and agents to ** hustle *’ for trade, jand aid their 
efforts by tariffs or other impediments placed in the path of foreign 
intruders. 

England has in the past used braye words about ** the open door,** 
but eyen riie has not wholly trusted to it ; the yeiy theory, feeble 
though it be in working, that trade follows the flag ooniradiots it by 
asserting a handicap in foyour of the annexing Power. In China the 
confidence in an open door is still further riiaken clauses in 
treaties which, partly concealed pcditical motiyes, are designed to 
win a preference for Britirii inyestors in Chinese railways and other 
business enterprises. 

Indeed, if Free IQpde has not collapsed before, the coming deyelop- 
ment of large tracts of China European caiutal and for European 
trade will strain it to the breaking point. Does anyone seriously 
bdieye that England, which, till recently, had almost a monopoly of 
trade with the Far East, will tamely submit to haye Manchuria and 
its trade assigned to Bussia, Shantung and a large section of the 
Upper Yang-tse basin to Germany, Tonking and perhaps Yunnan to 
Fmoe, while die maintains at her own ri^ and expense an open 
door ” in her “ B|diere of the Yang-tse for the yery nations wl^h 
exdude her to take their diare of trade, and for the United Statea to 
out her out by (heap manufactures poured in from the oonyenient 
PadfioooastP • 

The PoUtioal Economist and the bdated Free Trade statesman may 
exidain the adyantagesol ** round-about trader anyhow it ia bette 
to rely upon improved and (heapened qualities of goods, tiU they are 
black in the face, their argumentswiU sound idle words to the traders 
who are standing with full wfrehoossB and the inyestora who oonnot 
find an outlet to their oqpttal, beoaoae the Oovemoienta of other 
nations have ** earmaiked ** to their eubjeota the new trade with the 
ieeinmgpopalatioiiaoltheEaet. Ihqwffhdiwi, driven ly the pseiiDre 
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of machine produotioii and suiidiis capital, will more ondmoie pursue 
the policj oi earmarking trade areas for private national um; 
England, however reluctant to return to her long-disoaxded policy, 
will be drawn into it by the politLoal force of the oommeroial interests 
.which must dommate her politLCS. Imperialism has always implied 
Froteotion in the past : our one-rided Free Trade Empire, like other 
ahnoimalities, tends, in the course of nature, to disappcnx. 

The economio forces here in question axe dearly discemihle hut 
they have not yet attained their full potency. All the competitors 
are not yet as weU and as equally equipped for the £r%y as they 
will he when mabhine-industiy has grown in Bussia and Japan, 
and ductile China hegins to turn on her invaders and pay them hack 
in their own coin. When new Asiatio railways have marked out for 
the competing European and American nations all the more profitable 
areas of commerce, and the poverty of the vast bulk of African laud 
for oonunercial enterprise is clearly recognised, the fight for the residue 
of the world market will be keener than ever, and so far as nati o nal 
trading policies are dominant the tendency will he towards an ever 
closer system of preserves. 

It is unlikely that England will await these more extreme kinds of 
pressure. 1 have shown that the intelleotual authority of Free Trade 
is a thing of the past, that by various secret side-paths Protection has 
been re-entering our national policy, and that the powerful organised 
trading and capitalist interests are plainly leading towards a general 
reversal of the fiscal poUqy of the last half-century. 

The conservatism of England is, however, of such sort that an 
emergency is always needed to effect a change which has been 
long prepared. A oomhination of political and financial neoessi- 
iies has gathered in the last few years which will compel the 
abandonment of Free Trade. The name, of course, will be the 
last thing to go. It may be long before Great Britain admits her- 
self to be a definitely Protectionist country. But the substance of 
Free Trade is doomed to an early extinction. The change will first 
take shape in an attempt to give body to the floating idea of Imperial 
Federation. Whether the endeavour to draw oum Monies into doser 
formal political and finanmal relations with the Mother Country than 
at present exist in the case of the aelf-goveming colonies is likely to 
succeed we need not here diacuss. My point is that it seems certain 
•to be attempted, and that the attempt will he utilised to oonoeal the 
reversal of onr*Fxee Trade poliqy under the guise of Free Trade 
within the Empire. 

The proposal of an Imperial Zollvernn was ventilated by Mr. 
Chamherlain m 1897, hut found no ooi&ial xeo^tion among pnotioal 
politkaana^ who riuink from touching big baiineaa nnlmti 

they aiaoompdled. The oompulrion haa now aoived. lalliidanot 
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tdiieflj to the emorgeiiiy demand for ezpoiiditute upon (he war, thon^ 
that baa diaken, and will shake still farther, recent traditions 

and so render any fiscal lerolation easier of acceptance. But it is 
now clear that a Tery large ioctease of normal income will be needed 
to meet the military and naral mcpenditure of the fataxe, for our 
oompetitoxB, advancing in wealth at a somewhat faster paceAhan we, 
and aocostomed to heavy taxation, will force the pace by their 
military and, especially in the case of Germany, ihea naval expendi- 
ture. AUowing for a regular eipendituze of not lesB than £61,000,000 
upon the ^imy and Navy, and £26,000,000 for a considerable term of 
years in the occupation of South Africa, Sir Bobert Gifien places the 
new standard of escpenditure upon which this country wUl enter, if the 
African War is finidied in 1902-3, at a aum of £156,000,000. That 
estimate may or may not be excesaive, but it is certainly unsafe to 
assume that the security and internal government of our nation, 
exposed to so many hasaids in so many parts of (he Empire, can be 
maintained at a mudli lower cost. 

How can this new scale of expenditure be provided for f That the 
nation is rich enough to bear it we make no doubt, for, as Sir Robert 
Giften points out, our growth of wealth has been such that this enhanced 
expenditure represents no heavier burden than that borne in the 
'sixties. 

In theory the increased expenditure can be provided in several 
ways : by a high income tax, by Imperial taxation on land values, 
and by an impart tarifE, or by some blending of these three. 

First take the income tax. If the whole of the increased 
expenditure were j^oed on this, the present rate of Is. 2d. would not 
nearly suffice ; allowing for an increased yidd on all the new taxes 
imposed last year there would, according to Sir Bobert GifEen, 
still remain a deficit of £10,000,000, or thereabouts. Does anyone 
seriouriy contemplate an income tax raised to Is. 6d. and kept 
at this figure during a time of peace P It is quite certain tiiat 
an income tax over 8d. is only good for a special patriotic emer* 
genoy, and that in pmnt of fact no higher tax will be maintained 
as a regular souaoe of inoome. For the question is not an abslxiot 
one of sound or unsound finanoe. The daases which pay inoome tax 
possess, and am likely to retain, the real predominance in tiie pditios 
of the country, and a ctLass in this position never has paid and never 
will pay out of its own pocket what can be got qut of the pockets 
of other people. The clow cl the war will bi^ a strong persistent 
preseurefor a reduction of the inoome tax to or towards the fid. which 
is recognised as a fair standing figure. Aooeptmg Sir Robert Giffen’s 
fitguresof £156,000,000 asa normal figure of expenditure, a reduction 
fim Is. 2d. to fid. would involve, he says, a sacrifice of J^,000,000. 
To this must be added the £10,000,000 deficit upon the present basii^ 
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makiiig a ram of £30,000,000 to be proyided from other sooroes of 
taxation. (Hher oompetent etitios place this eummmdi higher, at some 
£44,000,000. But let us take the lower estimate of Sir !^bert GKfEra. 
Even if we eizppoee the inoome tax k^t at 8d. there would bo 
£25,000,000 to provide from other new souioes. I name Imperial 
taxatioiF of land values as a theoretioallj f eadble souroe. But the 
aotoal play of onirent eoonomio foroes in politics is suolf aa to render 
thia^bourse impossible in practice. The ** agricultural interest,” which 
has been sufficiently powerful to obtain relief in rates by suing in 
/brmd pauperis, has excellent arguments for diowing its total inability 
to bear new taxation. Land values in towns which could bear con- 
siderable taxation will be able to defend themselves by playing 
municipal rates against Imperial taxes. The extension of the area of 
income tax to cover worl^g-class incomes, or any sort of poll tax, 
however sound in theory, however feasible under oligaxthio govern- 
ment, ia imxKMuble under any form of democracy. 

In fact the whole weight of democratic foroes ia against direct taxa- 
tion. Old customary dix^ taxes, as the income and the property taxes 
in Great Britain, the con^riduiibn Jbnciire in France, the State pro- 
perty taxes in the United States, maybe maintained, but governments 
are more and more oompelled to rtHy upon indirect taxation for new 
revenue, while in the United States and in our self-governing colonies 
any extension of the direct taxation system is scouted by practical 
statesmen as impracticable. 

In a word, the whole or the great bulk of the 25 or 30 millions 
required must be furnished by indirect taxation. In the case of 
Great Britain this must mean Customs. This is dearly the line of 
least resistanoe. There is always the strongest indination to prefer 
import tariff as a source of inoome : where improving transport 
services and new sources of supply are factors, there is always a 
good ohanoe that reduced costs may balance the new tax and the 
oonsamer may pay no more, there is always the concealment of actual 
inddraoe and ^e final doubt as to who really pays and how mudi. 
** Many xeminions,” Sir Bobert Giffen rightly observes, “have been 
received with absolute coldness by the taxpayers,” and many additions 
have not been followed by any appexent ooneqEKmding increase of price. 

The ground has bora thmr^bly baited by suggestions and 
pnq^osals, and it seems quite evident that a large sohme of import 
duesiainmiment. It will noit,ofooone,at once be admitted that a oourse 
such aa Sir Bobert Gifbu advooates, of another threepence upon tea, 
anofiier hal^ramy onsugar, one penny on petroleum, one shilling on 
grainandontimbttyinvdvesiheadqptiqnof Fkoteotion. Itistooi^ht 
a measQie to be so dignified, and it is “tariff for revenue only.” Nowto 
thia we may reply the motive does not greatly oonoem us, but 
theiesnlt Whiderm doss in Isot protect is FMeotion. One diilling 
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per quarter <m grain may not be mnoh, but pro tanio it proteota the 
BiitLdi toner ; we do not prodnoe tea in tide oonntryi but an 
enhanced price of tea will protect and improve coffee and cocoa ; a 
penny a gallon on petroleum may protect gaa and deotric li^t 
companies. It is, in a wordi imposdble to pot a tax, however amall, 
on any import goods without affecting prejudioially or beneficially 
many home ihdustries, some of which will be protected, oOmu damaged. 
This u indeed a commonplaoe of finance. * 

lCoieover,animpoirttaxforrevenue»evenif it is not at first imposed 
in order to protect, is eocm utilised lev this end. Sir Bobert Giffen’s 
one ehilling becomes two duUmgs in the advocacy of Tke IVmM, and 
would soon tend to rise to five duUings. When one trade ie protected 
even to the least degree, other xdated trades obtain a q>eoi0ns claim, 
and every readjustment tends to bring more of them within the 
protected area. In theory it is possible to sti^ at tariff lor revenue 
only ; but when the demands for revenue are growing all the time, 
it is impossible to keep out the protective motive and the protective 
results. 

When to the demand for increased revenue we add the project of the 
Imperial Zollverein, to which Mr. Ghamherlam is manifestly driving 
the Gbvemment, the necessity of Protection is made quite manifest 

^^Eree Trade within the Empire,'* taken aa a part of a leoaating of 
Imperisl organisation, is one of those blends of politics and eoonomioa 
whioh^ is so large and so attractive as eaoly to tom the edge of dis- 
credit PVee Trade criticism, if only the scheme can be forced into 
actuality. The pgyohologioal moment for a hold experiment upon 
these l^es has evidently arrived. The nation, deceived, hovrever 
innocently, into a most expenrive and protracted war, leaving 
dangerous sequelae, will evidently undergo a seriona reaction of senti- 
ment that will tell against the Government, unless there is some 
result big and oonspioaoua enough to pacify and divert it. Imperial 
Federation alone is bigenoagh. It fonirikes indeed the only chance. 
If the Government can go to the natiem and my It is true that this 
war has been oostly and protracted beyond our calcolationa, but its 
oost and losses arSmore thim compenaatedby thedimovety andatimulai- 
tion of patriotic foroes throughout the ^pre which are bringing 
about a solidarity of oentiments andintereslaaosabitantialthatlQrthe 
fntare we can present to the jealous nationa the sight and reality of 
a Britidi Empire bound by secure political and qponomio tiaa of an 
enduring ohaimoter and fumidiiiig a oommon defence^*’ sucli a state- 
ment would lestoie the shaken confidence of the nation and aeouxe a 
new lease of confidence. , 

Whether such a coup, and the recasting of pdlitical lelatuma it 
would involve^ can be achieved, we need not hare dtacnaa. Itipoliticil 
difficulties are many and (^vioua, but they are not of neoswify in- 
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soluble. What is oertsaii is that any st^ in the dixeotion of closer 
attudunent of the oblonies to the Mother Ooimtry udll mTolre a 
xadioal readjustment of floanoe, in the shape of a disariminatiTO 
tariff, giring preferential treatinent to imports horn oar ooloniea 
on ooinditi<m ^ leoemng similar prefeientud treatment for their 
imports ftom us. We are wril-aoquainted with the main objections, 
and fh^axe powerfol ones, that can be raised against this policy. On 
the part of Ghreat Britain it will be objected that it saorifloes the 
oastomers who take four-fifths of their trade for the benefit of those 
who take one-fifth ; on the part of the colonies that the poHo^ inyolyes 
a preoarious reyersal of the main tendency of the external trade during 
reoent yean which has made towards a 'diminishing dependence alike 
in imp^ and export trade upon the Mother Country. Eadb of our 
moot important oolonies, moieoYer, has special hopes and attachments 
to some foreign market whioh must be weakened or abandoned if an 
Imperial ZoUyerein were adopted. 

To oyerbear these solid objections and induce the colonies to giye 
us preferential treatment all along the line in return for similar 
preference may well tax the skill and audacity of the boldest 
statesman. But desperate diseases require deqtente remedies ; and 
if the continnanoe of our Imperial career inyolyes large increase of 
miHtaiy expenditure, the attempt to secure financial assistance from 
the colonies a politioal zeconstniction which shall shift on to the 
colonial finances some portion of the necessary military expendi- 
ture, while it shifts on to the British consumer (or, as the theoretical 
Protectionist maintains, on to the foreign producer) the rest of the 
new burden, must certainly be attempM. Now, if eyer, is the time 
not only of greatest need, but of best opport u nity. Federation is in 
the air, internal Fedemtian has just been abhiei^ in Australia, it it 
the next 8tq> in South Africa, the enthusiastio attachment to 
England displayed during this war ia a sentimental asset whioh may 
be turned to practical purposes, why dumld not the “ rally ** round 
England bear its first fruit in a closer, more formal, more perma- 
nent union ? This is the h<^, the oonyietion of many ; it will, if 
Mr. Ghamberlain, the one Miniater with an eye to tHe future, has hia 
way, form the objeotiye of poUtioa for the ooming years. It must not 
be foigotten that the Free Trade of other nations hks proceeded 
almost entirely on lines anaik>gou8 to these, the breakdown of local 
and inter-state tarifb and the sabatitntion of national ag Imperial 
tariffs. The great areas of internal Free Trade, whioh we term France, 
Germany and the United States, r ep r e s ent the rule in modm history, 
England's poBi^ has been the exception. It has long been doubtM 
whether Gmt Britun ooidd hold o^ in her solitary career ; it is now 
tolerably certain that die will collapse to the inherent logio which 
binds Imperialism to Koteotion. 
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The Folitioal Beonoimety oonfideni in hie Adam Smith, his fitezdo,’ 
his Mill, mil find himBell unheeded, hie ahetraot leaeoning mil gain' 
little attentkm, and hie appeal to faote mil he ooontered hj otiier 
facte. MofeoFer, the Neoeeeitiee of Bevenne” and the '^Imperial' 
Zollyarem ” adTOoatee mil lefoee the arbitrament of pore eoonomioa.' 
and will battreee their political economy by appeale to miliiafy and 
eocial ecdgencnbe of a mder kind. O^ai Utga armia. Some oi the 
argumente extraneone to finance mil cany wmght in influentiid 
quarters. The decay of Agriculture, directly attributable in large 
measure to the industrial jq>eGialieation of a Free Trade policy, has 
long been a matter of regret, not only among sentimental and 
artistic folk, but among the lew thinkers who concern themselTes with 
the roots of sound national life. The posnHlities of war, and the 
need of thoughtful preparation for it, hare brought the matter home 
to multitudes of practical common-BenBe people, in two urgent issues, 
the solution of both of which make directly for Firoteotion in the shape 
of encouragement of domestio agiicultnre, indireotiy by way of 
Imperial Federation. Great Britain at present draws more than two- 
thirds of her food supplies from foreign countries which may hecome^ 
her enemies, or intercourse with which hy sea is liable to interrup- 
tion in case of war with another sea-power. It is tme, that the 
profitable character of this trade fumuhes no small guarantee of 
peace with nations who are customers. But militarism is little alive 
to such consideratious, and looks with growing alsim to the possibi- 
lity of these islands being suddenly out o£E from their foreign sources 
of food, and dziyen to frfarre upon their insufficient internal supplies. 
There are but two ways of remedy ; one oonsists in a radical reform 
of the land system wUch shall bring oapital, brains and science into 
agriculture ; the other is shorter, simpler and fsr more plausible to the 
Imperial pc^tioians of the day, Frotection, and, if necessary, hountietf 
upon wheat, oattle and other agrioultuml produoe. What we cannot 
produce ourselTeB, our colonies should soj^y ; this will famish the 
much needed Imperial self subsistenoe and at tiie same time bind b^r^ 
doser oommeroial ties our odonies. 

But we must grow not only our food but our sddiers in the land.* 
Neyer in the oomne of history has there been a great militaiy nation 
whioh is a nation of town-dwellers. The morement firom the soil 
whidi has now placed 79 per cent, of our population under the con- 
ditions of town life, is rightly felt to make a deterioration of tike 
physique of the race. Wemustgethaek the ** sturdy yeomen stock 
of yore. These and many kindred oonskderationa wiSL supplement 
the main eocmondo foroeB whidkjdriye last and ever faster to Protect 
tion. The old Fm Trade argument that the only oertain considerable 
effect of protecting agrioulturs is to ndae rents will be lightly brudLed 
aside by politicians unversed either in theory or in history. It will be 
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Idt and «dd that as Gzeat Britain zequiieB a sfaKmg arm^ die must 
he prq^axed to pay for it, if neoessaxy by saoriflring some of the 
economies^’ of a Eree Trade polky has, in pnisnaaoe of the 
maadmnmof marketaUe wealth, sapped the oo^ticm aaae,sCiong 

manhood which axe the prime oonditions of national safely and 


These aiguments must bite upon anation committed^ Imperialism 
and to the militaxism that it inTolTes. 


There axe of oouxse in this as in every large movement oxoes 
ooxxents of interest In history, Ptoteotion develops many such. 
But their disturbanoe, even the xadioal antagonism between the agri- 
oultuxal and the town oommerdal interests, is npt strong enough, 
either in Eranoe, in Germany or in the United States, to break the 
general pdicy of Pkoteotion. In Great Britain a system of Protection, 
onoe established, in whidi the revival of agrioultuie was flanked by a 
defence of strongly organiaed metal and textile trades, and other 
interests threatened by Germany and America, would hold together 
primA/acie with no more friction than in any of the three countries 
named. 


For, more than in Germany,moxe even than in France, the personnel 
of the land-owning axidooraoy of England is merged with the com- 
xnexcial and financial classes of the towns. Moreover, to an extent 
unprecedented in the history of oux party politics, this transfusion has 
taken diape in a political party which is virtually conterminous with 
the possessing riasses. In Enmoe, still more in Germany, Protection, 
thongh not aeriously endangered, is at least tl^tened by wealthy 
organised interests in the towns; in Amerma the party which is, 
thongh hesitancy and without full heart, associated with Free Trade, 
while not oompaxable in wealth with the parly which stands for Pro- 
tection, is at any rate well furnished with the ainewB of political 
warfsxe. 

. In Engl a nd it will be different. Unless a new and unexpected 
rally be made for ''Manohesterism’' with the aame ample forces 
which euatamed the earlier atruggle, the Free Trade Policy, onoe 
aba nd on e d by the Impeiialiat pohtidana of either parly who rule 
pcHtica, will find iteelf in aorry plight for effective defence. There 
will be mnltitiidea of Free Traders, either from conviction or from 
interest, but th^ will oonaiat of the amallar uncrganiaed, unprotected 
tradea on the pne hand, luid the oonaumer on the other. Thehighly 
organised and strongly localised interests will be protected, and they 
will bold the fortreas of politios agamat the soatteied unorganised 
oomsomars whose policy ia Free 


J. Au Hobson. 



THE NAVY— IS AliL WELL? 

These qm<Aly reonning miahapB . . . Boggwt, if they* do not 
indicate, some &iliire of oompetenoe, some lack of co-ofdinating 
intelligence, among those who aie xesponsihle for the stmofaial 
perfection of onr waridiipB.” 

Thus The Times^ in whose oolnmns no one looks to find sensatLons, 
began its general inquiry into the state of the Nary ; an inquiry 
still proceeding and primarily based on uneasineBs. Here there was 
no wild charge, no hysterical assertion of failure, but a cold, formal 
suggestion that all was not well, and the rery fonnality created 
distrust where more violent lamentations would hare been passed by. 
And this Tinm utterance probably echoed and then emphasued a 
feeling that is now Tery general throughout the oountxy, though 
The Time articles themselres hare little of the alarmist m most of 
their paragraphs. But the nation at large is uneasy. The question 
of moment is, Is there justification for this uneasmess ? 

The causes for uneasiness may be tabulated under rarious heads. 
Boilers, buckling destroyers, hreakiog down big ships, giofonding 
warships, ** messages from the Mediterranean,'’ and a few dozen other 
things as well, aU told a desperate count enough. These I propose 
to consider here, taking, fi^t the popular impresrion — whe^r 
created by sandwich men from the Nary League or by sensational 
newspapers matters not — then stating the facts as they appear to me 
after living with and in the Nary for some years, and ooming into 
contact with many things that, for reasons hereinafter to be explained, 
do not find tbeir way into print. 

Let me take boilers to beg^ mtb. The boiler question dates from 
the nineties. Ten years ago — ^though the fact is now forgotten- 
boilers (cylindrioal then) were giving trouble. Bemedies were sought 
and found, in seeking them the Belleville was also found. It was 
adopted and their arose an agitation that has never ceased. From 
Mr. Allan, M.F., who objects to water^tubes root and branch, to 
naval experts wi^ a kink against the BelleviUe, the war baa gone 
on ; and last year's interim report of the Boiler Gommittee produced 
by this war has been hailed as condusive 'proof th^t the Bdleville is 
a rank failure. The Hyacinth^Minerrn race put nails into the ooffin, 
and the net result is that the public is oonvinoed that all our modem 
warships are fitted with boi]erB that cannot be trusted. It is the 
only deduction to he drawn from the mass of information published ; 
and in all conaoienoe it looks bad enough. But — ^is it abeolutidy 
certain that uneasiness is justified by an interim report and the fact 
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that a BdleTiUe ship 'was heaten hy a pylindrioal-boilered one ? Is 
an interim report neoessaiily aHn to a final one— is it certain that 
the JEfyacinth is a lepresentati-re BeUeville diipP Are bald facts 
alone necessarily proof of anything outside themselYos P Who for 
instance has blamed BelleTiUesP If we examine we find, first of 
all MJil/s and newspapers, then the man-in-the-street, finally 
cdrilian engineers in an interim report Only the xflan who lives 
wit& the bi^er has not protested. That is a fact whicb anyone can 
ascertain. Why has he not P One explanation is that he dares not — 
that the Admiralty would make things too unpleasant forJiim, if ho 
did. It is an easy explanation, but is it all sufficient? Does it 
account for the fact that not only do naval engine^ express them- 
selves satisfied with Bellevilles, but that having once served in 
Bellevilled ^ps they always apply to serve again in such ? This is 
what they say and do. The case, therefore, is that the people who 
do not have to do with Belleville hoilers condemn them, while those 
who have to live 'with them believe in them and are content. Is 
this situation one that need cause public anxiety as to boilers P It is 
paradoxical, of oourse, but so, as I shall presently diow, is every 
single naval question before the publio to-day. 

Let ns take a few further facts. Certain Belleville-boilered ships 
have broken down, in two cases hopelessly, but in others temporarily 
only. Against this there are BeUevilled ships like the Ariadiw^ 
Vmgeancej new Boyal yacht, and many others that have never 
known a mishap. The Poioerful, Argmaut, and others associated 
with breakdowns, had their troubles with machine not with boilers, 
and they give no trouble of any sort now. Highfiyery which 
onoe broke down utterly,” was able to steam many thousand miles 
at full q>eed during the ** disaster,” and her people never knew of 
the breakdown” till they read of it in the newspapers. Are all 
local reporters for sensatio]^ ne'wspapers totally devoid of imagina- 
tion P With the best 'will in the world is it impossible for the Press 
in London to be deceived P Is the destruction of the^Pekin legations 
the only case of manufactured sensation P 

Not, however, that anyone (unless it he the Admiralty) is directly 
to blame— the worst mischief is due to the unintentional element. 
The facts are invariably the some. At eveiy naval .port there are 
local reporters who eke out a poor livelihood by acting as local corres- 
pondents to LondondailiesoragencieB. The Admiralty professes to give 
them information ; in practice it tells them nothing more exdting 
than a few facts of interest to no one outside strictly service circles.^ 
General information they have to pick up as best they may. They 
are compelled to trust to dockyard gossip and the like, and often have 

(1) Sffo win in fntnre be moored at Ko. 8 bnoy instead of No. 2 bnoy,*' is a 
teiD^ of Admixalty oonSdenoee to the l^ss. 
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to pay for even that. It oomes to them edited." Brothers in 
nufif ortime, they help each other and send to London any news that 
seems reasonable and probable. They oannot test it if they wished 
to, as often as not. That is the whole simple history. There is no 
direct imposition anywhere, nothing but the natural exaggeration of 
rumour spreading from bluejachets to dockyardsmen and ^enoe to 
the Press. *I£ the rumour oonoems a breakdown it is marketable, if 
not, it has not value as ** copy." Sometimes these rumours turn but 
true, but as often as not they are then officnally denied,*’ and the 
oorrespoiidents get into trouble for ** lying.” When the rumours are 
incorrect ** ofidcial denials ” are as a rule deemkl unnecessaiy. To trace 
out a rumoured breakdown and ascertain exact facts usually takes 
about a week’s hard work, and this is utterly beyond the time that a 
** local ” could afford, nor would the information a week stale be of 
any value as ** news.” The oonsequmioe is that practically no intelli- 
gence as to breakdowns is ever properly correct ; but the wonder is, 
not that this is so, but that it ever approaches the shadow of 
accuracy. 

The trouble comes when well-meaning people take the printed 
rumour as gospel and build edifices thereon. A recent example is 
the case of the Implacable, Rumour stated that her barbettes had 
sunk six inches and would be useless for months. On this the Navy 
League issued a himous manifesto. The facts — according to official 
explanation — yrere that some nuts were mii^laoed, and that everything 
wasputright before the rumour even got about. The official explanation 
was “ official,” bul^ it was not very ffir out. Yet neither ** official 
explanation ” nor rumour touched the real point. Rumour had got 
at the fringe of what had happened to another ship at some other time 
at another port. This real incident, needless to say, was never told — 
the Admiralty not being wont to talk of its failures ; it being rare, 
indeed, for the real failures to get into print. For instance, in all 
the fuss about the Powerful some time ago, the real trouble was never 
clearly disdosed. Again, the newq[»aper8 never got hold of what 
recently happened to a certain destroyer sent to a distant station. To 
the Glory and tLas Albioti things unknown to the newspaper reader 
have happened — ^the builders have been the scapegoats for what has 
been published about these diips. In fine, the real disasters are usually 
hidden, the ones people talk about ate generally fiotitionB ones.^ 

Now real disasters are not plentiful,* they ar^ no more plenti- 
ful than railway or tram-car accidents. Exduding the Cobra, those 
mentioned above are the only really serious troubles of recent years, 
unless it be the rapid rate at.which third-class cruisers of the Pehrus 

(I) Quite roonntly there has been a story about the oylinder cover blowing’ 

off. Actoally all that happened to her was a defect in a slide valve, and this of old 
standing. She did full speed during the last nsncenvres with this defect. 

H B 2 
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olaaB get worked out, thw life being about two years. Onoe or 
twice a ship has gone agiound, and a few destroyers, oompelled to go 
slow to satisfy ** regulations,’* and so unable to steer, haye collided ; 
but all told this oOTers about all that has seiioudy gone wrong since 
that day, some six or seyen years ago, when the SeaguU^ coining up 
Portsmouth Harbour, had an explosion that blew a pylinder-coyer 
through the deck — and yet never got into the newspapers. The 
Seagull for a long time had been u^ with orders that one engine 
was to be worked gently for fear of disaster, so the things that might 
have been said can be easily gauged. Previous to this incident was 
the Victoria disaster, the reid history of which has never been fully 
disclosed, and is never likely to be. Somewhere about this epooh, too, 
is the incident of the Sanspareil, which experimented with her big 
guns fixing right ahead. The concussion stove in the deck and killed 
a man sleeping in his hammock below, but no newspapers ever heard of 
it. And so on and so on — ^nearly always if anything has gone really 
wrong it has been kept quiet. It is false or imperfect information 
that people worry themselves about. It is no good worrying over 
such things, the facts neoessaiy to form a conclusion are never 
presented; the Admiralty never has and never will disclose them. 
No good purpose would be served by doing so. 

We have, therefore, two facts; one that published accounts of 
anything wrong are nearly always incorrect ; ^ the other, that the 
Admiralty when it chooses can suppress information as to a break- 
down. Very few people outside the Service are in a position to find 
out the tni^, and the few that are, from the wa}i4;hey learn things, 
are bound in honour to say nothing at the time. Incidentally it may 
be observed that if they tried to sell their information they would 
have a difiioulty in disposing of it even at one-and-ninepenoe the 
inch, so commeiuially there is no motive, even apart from the ethics 
of the thing. What is more, ** locals ’* who eke out a precarious 
income by sending shillings’ worth of information to town, never, so 
fiir as my investigations carry me, attempt to make use of information 
which their reason tells them is best kept quiet. “ Patriotism '* is a 
cheap word to-day ; but the fact remains that lodhl correspondents 
constantly throw away sensations from patriotic motives. They dress 
up general rumour gaudily enough, but — ^and I have ‘come across a 
good many of them — ^they rarely if ever betray their trust. Their 
trust is — approximately — ^permission to pick up crumbs at the 
Admiralty table ; if they find a thing that is not a mere crumb they 
leave it alone. And I think most of the newspapers they represent, 
if able to differentiate, would do exactly the same ; the Press may 
have piying proponsitieB, but it is &r more judicious than people are 

(1) 1 have s muss tluit this is dogma, bat tbere are obvious dittcoUies ia provbg it 
more follj tban as indicated bj selected examples. 
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wont to belieye. Scaremongers are those gentlemen who, on the 
strength of a small naval library, having heard of some incident, sit 
down and write ** authoritative ” articles stuffed with pure invention. 
These are they who set afloat the astounding lie (no other word is 
possible) about the officers of our destroyers being afraid to go to sea 
in their boats. So dogmatically were some of these statemgnte made 
that even 4he Admiralty indlmed to believe them, for they have 
recently sent a quite pathetio paper round to all destroyers intimating 
that any who oared to leave the boats might do so. No single man, 
of course, has, and a very fever of indignation exists at the charges. 
But if the Admiralty is to be thus deomved, what chance has the 
man>in-the-8tre6t P 

The Belleisk experiment is an interesting illustration of the way 
in which real facts never get before the public. An army of naval 
experts from London witnessed that experiment from afar, and most 
of them drew every conclusion but the right one. No newspaper so 
much as hinted at the real object of that famous experiment, none 
were given the opportunity to guess it. The real experiment was 
with the MaJeatiCy not with the BeUeiak at all — at least that battered 
hull was the seoondazy thing. The main lesson learned was not on 
board that hulk. Now, to my certain knowledge, at leastone "local ’’ 
subsequently got hold of the actual facts of the case, and honourably 
abstained from making use of them. Had he done so, the presump- 
tion is that mischief would have resulted. How far his ^ts took 
him 1 cannot say, but he certainly discovered enough to have given 
the newspaper he belonged to headlines for two or three daya 
Now, facts offidalTy noted at the Bcllekk experiment have lately led 
to something very like a revolution in the internal efficiency of our 
warships, so the importance of the matter can be gauged. The 
secrecy that has shrouded it all is an instance of how really important 
facts never leak out From the popular point of view the Belleink 
experiment began and ended with the woodwork in that old 
ship. 

This question of woodwork is one of which we heard a good deal 
recently. A pr^y nmile about tar banelB and old irondads started 
it, and once started there was no lack of fuel to keep things going. 
Chinese ships at Talu, Spanish ones at Santiago, were object lessons 
galore, while hundreds called on us to emulate Qermany and sub- 
stitute iron for wood. There were the obvious facts, plain to everyone 
except a saHor. But what were the true &cts. * The Chinese ddps 
had (for economy) paint put on paint for years, with kerosene 
of liimeed oil as the vehicle ! Structurally, too, they were so built 
that a splendid draught was created. Even so, till the crews became 
demoralued, no ships were burned. In the Japanese ships fires created 
no trouble at all, a quick bucket of water settled everything. At 
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Santiago it is now pretty well established that the Spanish ships were 
either set on fire by ^eir own crews or steps taken to ensure that 
result.^ Undoubtedly there is an unnecessary amount of woodwork 
in some of our ships, but, like the cry for perpetual “ battle point, 
the whole thing was a storm in a teacup. Even the Ghermans are now 
reverting, to wood, and using some in their latest battleships, while 
the Japanese have never more than partially discarded it. A metal 
substitute is too often a cure worse than the disease. In the matter 
of decks, wood has certain stnictural advantages that metal can never 
give, and the ship suffers if wood is discarded ; while in the piatter of 
many ffttings the absence of wood and the substitution of metal is 
directly responsible for pulmonary diseases owing to the excessive 
changes of temperature that metal induces. Fireproof wood may be 
all right at some future date ; at present, for some reason or other, 
it fails to given satisfaction, while some kinds appear to be temporary 
only in their immunity from fire. Yet from what has been written 
on the subject, nine people out of ten must have inferred that the 
Admiralty was grossly indolent and criminal in using woodwork. 
As a matter of fact, it has acted with absolute sanity and prompti- 
tude in the question. Blame does the Admiralty good, and it needs 
it often enough, but blame where none is due certainly foils to do 
any good. False attacks on minor counts too often jMilliato 
grosser sins. 

There is, for instance, the case of the ImplacaUe^ already referred 
to. The fiasco over that has stumped the Navy League for many a 
day. The Navy League is ^gularly unfortunate as a rule in its 
cries of “ Wolf ; w ith the ImpUwable*s barbettes bis an object lesson 
the Admiralty can alw'ays trump the League’s best card. This is a 
great pity, bemuse eventually the well-meaning and patriotic gentle- 
men responsible for the policy of this association will see a real wolf, 
and as assuredly no one will heed their cry. The agitations against 
muzzle-loaders (which hardly exist in the Service), against obsolete 
ships (the “ retention ” or abolitiou of which is really nothing but a 
matter of words in nine oases out of ten), the fuss about woodwork, 
the wearisome statistical tables and so on and so /orth have bored 
people. To the airing of fads in this direction the real uses of tlie 
Lfsague have been subservient, and in iU real duty of ii^teresting Uie 
nation in naval matters it has signally failed. The vast bulk of 
naval offioers laugh at the Navy Lasgu^, and have no part and paroel 
in it. And inoorrdbt though it may be, the naval officer’s view that 
the League’s principal object is the adoration of Lord Oharles Beres- 
ford is a deeply-rooted faith. It is a great pity, for in certain 
directions the Navy League has undoubtedly aobieved good, but, if a 

(1 ) The Bpuiiidi orders were that if eaoape werr impoaiiiVle (wliicb soemed olnrloua to 
Uiemj, the lAips were to be destrojed, not surrbiidered. 
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^ord of advice may be offered, it sbould try and have a little more 
navy and a little less Lord COiarles Beresford and Captain Percy 
Scott. 

The principal act of the League of late years has been the 
Mediterranean scare. It certainly made the man-in-the-stieet 
nervous about the Mediterranean, and — ^intentionally or not-7-created 
the impression that our fleet in those waters consisted of nothing but 
crooks.’ ’ An idea prevailed that the diips were rotting or something 
like it ! Actually the efficiency of this fleet is high ; that is to say it 
oan out torpedo nets, collision mats, anchors and so forth in less time 
than any other squadron. Anticipating orders, and having every- 
tiling ready to drop the instant the signal is given is brought to the 
pitch of a fine art ‘in Admiral Fisher’s fleet. Whether such efficiency ” 
is of real value is a difficult thing to answer. It is not done under 
war conditions, and getting out your anchor smartly is not so hurtful 
to the enemy as hitting him with your gpm ; but as a general rule 
smartness in one direction is complemented by smartness in others, 
and men who can act well together are better than men who cannot 
<lo BO. It was ability to act together that led to the victoiy of British 
ships at Trafalgar. The allied fleet lost, primarily, because it was 
taken iu detail. It is no good shooting individual guns better than 
an opponent if the opponent is smart enough to bring so many more 
guns to bear that his total hits are greater. Had Yilleneuve’s fleet 
been able to act together so well as Nelson’s he could have done this, 
and it was his inability to do so rather than his bad shooting that 
lost liim the battle. 

SiiuHi Trafalgar, ISaval gunnexy has improved rather on paper than 
in fact. That is to say that, immense as is the increase of range, the 
space occupied by a fleet has kept pace with the increase. In the old 
days two shijis occupied the space filled by one modem one, the bow- 
sprit of one touching the stem of her next ahead. Nowadays there 
is a gap of a quarter of a mile between ship and ship — ^the space filled 
by a given number of units has in fine inoreased something like six 
times. Effeotive range has iucreased no more — has probably inoreased 
a good deal less. ^ Jivlatirc destructive ability had, till high-explosive 
shell oame iu, actually decreased a good deal. Steam is the only real 
alteration, but^ despite the blessings of steam, for a modem fleet to turn 
and come to the relief of a cut-off division takes a good deal of time 
— a very long time if efficiency in this sespeot is liuAing. All tdd, 
things ore more stationary than appears on paper,\md the fleet that 
can act together best may triumph easily over one that riioots better 
but oannot act as a whole. Groat as good gunnexy must be, it is not 
necessarily everything. 

In all the fuss about the Mediterranean Fleet no glimmering of 
any perception of this fact was apparent. But what value 
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oonoluBioiiB that ignore so salient a point P In all the agitation th» 
prominent feature was a Tague generalisation indicating imperfect 
knowledge of the subject^ Who of the agitators, for instance, ever 
mentioned that thefScMonm — a seoond-dass vessel — is flagship of tho 
Mediterranean Fleet because she is a cosy Admiral’s residence and a 
nice diip for dances? Those are two of her principal qualifications.- 
She may have others, but idie is emphatically not the beU ship for the 
posts A g MW j there is the very delicate question as to what chances 
of survival any battleidiips will have in such narrow seas infested 
with hostile torpedo craft. If any oonsideTation governs the selection 
of Mediterranean ships this diould do so. And so on, and so on. 
The man-in-the-stieet must trust the Admiralty in these matters. If 
the Admiralty is a bruised reed, other reeds are likely to be worse 
rather than better, simply on account of unknown side issues that 
affect everything. In all the agitation real sores were never touched, 
or, if that is going rather too far, only minor ones were indicated. To> 
wards the great questions the public exhibited a blissful and lamb-like 
quietude. Did it ever dream that the French plan of campaign is — or 
was — ^to bolt from the Mediterranean and take us in our really weak 
spot, the Channel ? 

To guard the Channel we have the Beserve Fleet and — the pretty 
theory, that ships on a distant spot protect one far away. That 
theory, a sort of fungus growth on Mahan dicta, is three-parts un- 
diluted drivel. The fate of the Empire can be ** sealed in the 
Mediterranean ” as per theory — subjert to conditions. The prime 
condition is that our enemy elects to act there. If the enemy 
prefers elsewhere, the theory becomes moonshine kit once. 

The public is quite complacent about the Deserve fleet. No amount 
of attempted agitation on this head touches it. Yet here tho 
Admiralty is almost deliberately criminal, and most deliberately 
hoodwinking. For years the Reserve fleet was an absolute disgrace- 
to a naval Power. Save for the annual manoeuvres its units spent all 
their time swinging round buoys in harbour. There was neither 
efficiency nor the pretence of it, and its name— the gobbie fleet ” 
— ^was a term of reproach. Admirals came to it intent on reforms,, 
but one and all went down. At last came Sir Gerard Noel, who, by 
herculean efforts that no one has properly appreolated, iqanaged to get 
quarterly cruises for his fleet. All that one human being could do ho 
has doAe for that fleet, and its personnel jm now efficient, thanks to him. 
Of all this the ^blic has guessed nothing, heard nothing, cared 
nothing. It knows of Sir Gerard only as an admiral who once did 

(1) ILere.was an oatery tliat the Haditenrsaean Fleet had so iteel-polntod commou 
ih^. Aa a Biaiterctf fact thej ware aenred oat to this fleet before any other. So weru 
gyroeoope e aad tcleaoopie lighU. The atasdisr n>le ta to rapply the Mediterraaeau. 
Flaatflzat oC all with asy new thina. 
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something or other in Crete and subsequently got defeated with dis- 
grace in the last nayal manosums. It has a hazy, Yery hazy, idea that 
some of his ships are poor, and another hazy notion that the Admiralty 
is alive to that fact and r^ladng the Beserve ships battle- 
ships of the Rayai Sovereign class. It is — after afadiion. But how ? 
Take the case of the ReeolutUm^ a worn-out diip of the Channel Fleet, 
where she w* a danger to herself and her consorts, as any who have 
had the doubtful pleasure of being ahead or astern of her well k&ow. 
We have heard something of the Channel Fleet being robbed of a 
battleship^ and indignation has been trumpeted thereon by those who 
never dreamed how glad the Channel admiral must be to be rid of 
the Reeolvdion, ^ This worn-out ship has been put unrepaired into 
the Beserve fleet. Something of the same sort has been done with 
the Empreee of India} Years ago the same thing was done with the 
Trafalgar^ which to-day embodies defects that were condenmed four 
years ago, but are still unattended to, and will go on being unattended 
to till the ship falls to pieces. Her steering is defective, and both 
her big gun turrets have sunk. The Nile is little better. Does the 
man-in-the-street know this P Not a bit of it. The Admiralty tells 
him that it is replacing inefficient ships in the Beserve Fleet as 
quickly as possible, and his advisers — ^looking up the ships in naval 
annuals — ^tell him how much more ** energy of fire ” the new ship has 
than the old one and how many more feet the “ energy of a single 
discharge ” would lift a ton weight into the air. It is the old, old 
story— if a thing is really wrong most people are satisfied that it is 
all right. 

Now let us turn to a case which plenty of people do trouble about. 
Nine men out of ten will tell you that in the British navy too much 
time is wasted on ** spit-and-polish instead of on gunnery. They 
want more driUs and gunnery and less of the other thing. The 
desire is excellent, but the idea is all wrong. A modem ship is by 
no means clean, dirt and dust get everywhere, and “cleaning’* 
caimot get much further than keeping it down. It is true that an 
honestly oharaoterutio picture of a bluejacket would represent him 
with a paint-brush, in his hand, but that paint rarely comes out of 
the country’s pocket, and the men must be doing something. Once 
men know thqir stations at general quarters, repetition serves no 
useful purpose. It is the same with any drill, ^e object of drill 
is twofold : (1) for each man to learn and* know^exaotly what he has 
to do; (2) to keep him employed. Once the first is mastered 
thoroughly, the drip’s officers are surdy as good judgea as their 
critics as to the exercise of the second, while even the most fanatical 

(1) Thia ahip, u veil aa otluan of the oluBf la to hove her improleeted u^per deck 
gona put Into caaenutea, but thia ia n auperSeinl ** repair." lake the 'IVa/e^rar, 
ahe noe^ aix numtha in a doekywd to put her right. 
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critio must admit that poUahing the metal fittings of guns is a neces- 
sity. The amount of bright metsd-work that could be dispensed with 
is really relatiYely smalL It was in the bad old days of masted ships 
that ammunition was thrown overboard because firing made the decks 
dirty, and the custom went with the masts and yards that created it. 
Even nosr we hear moans about the old ** seaman ** — this was the 
essence of the seaman ” whose ideal of life was to be^rofioient at 
everything except warfare. Unhappily some of his tenets yet live. 
He it was who, having carried essential neatness in coiling ropes and 
so forth to the utmost limit, invented the uniform mania, so that to 
this day one will see officers of a warship going about with measur- 
ing tapes to see if bluejackets’ collars are the exact regulation size 
and so forth ! liuckily most of the admirals who were badly bitten 
with the uniform idea are now dead or retired, but the evil harvest 
yet lives, and will take a long time dying. 

It cannot, however, be said to interfere with gunnery. It is a 
stupid waste of time, a Gtilbertian exercise, but there it ends. In 
these days of record-making every ship in the service is anxious to 
do well in gunnery. More facilities might be given maybe, but tlio 
officer who sacrifices gunnery for '' spit-ond-polish ” is extinct ns 
the dodo. 

(rimneiy is improving greatly. In part this is due to competition 
between ships of a squadron, in part to the ** dottcr ” — tlio instru- 
ment by which Captain Percy Scott gained his shooting reuow'ii. 
The “ dotter ” is more or less “ confidential,” tliough most ix?ople 
know it by now. However, the less said of its workings, maybe, the 
better, beyond the fact that it is not a novel tbmg. Something of 
the same sort was in regular use ninety years ago, tlio principle — 
that of training hand and eye to act together — ^is the same. It is now' 
served out to most sea-going ships and in constant use. But it is 
not a machine for making gunners. It will make a good shot a 
better shot ; it will not make much of a bad one. Its effect is 
that of unlimited gun practice — ^so with its adoption the last shred 
of the accusation that we do not devote enough time to gunnery 
is blown away. This is a little &ct that scarcely ^rts with (Kipular 
conception. 

Then there is a prevailing idea that all our slijps are under- 
gunned. Many naval officers now tend somewhat to this idea, but 
it is a very open question. Our guns are placed with an eye to 
tactical use ; in many foreign ships I can trace no sign of such on 
idea. In peace time one must re^ou gun-power by pajier; in war, 
the ability to serve them properly will bo greater than their mere 
numbers. It is no use having more guns than the skip can oarry 
crew for; it is no use having guns that will, if fired, annihilate men 
at other guns ; it is no use putting guns where their discharge will 
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upset the aim of other guns. All these things require oonsideiration. 
Ignoring them, anyone can be oritioal ; but when they are unrecog- 
nised the oritLO of the book type has almost unlimited opportunitieB 
to tumble into unsuspected pitfalls. On the other hand, our ships 
cany six months’ stores. This is a reHo of the Nelson days, when a 
ship had not got to come into harbour and coaL Now that she must 
coal once a moftth, at least, more than half these stores are useless 
dead weight. If a lot of this were abolished more guns might *be 
possible on a given displaoement, but even so it is not absolutely 
certain that.the difference would be imx>ortant. We go to 15,000 
tons to do what other nations do on 12,000 or 13,000 tons. All 
through, everything is heavier, steadier, and stronger. In ordinary 
commercial life cheap and light tools are not an unmitigated success ; 
tlie cheiip imported every-day hammer, for instance, is anything but 
a joy for ever to the citizen who trusts in it, and neglects to use it 
gingerly. Like hammers, ships are difficult things to use gingerly ; 
they have to stand very violent blows indeed. In the ordeal of 
battle a good many ships that now look so fine on paper will 
probably tumble to pieces. Conservative the authorities may be, but 
the subject is for too complicated for it to be worth while for the 
luan-in-the-street to be uneasy because some shore-going critic is 
dissatisfied. Fifty to one, the discontented critic knows no more 
than the public does about essential fiicts. Paper statistics are not 
essential facts ; they may mean anything. 

The strategical and tactical ability of our officers is a subject often 
< questioned. Wo are told tliat they spend too much time at sea over 
merely practical work*(out coUidon mat, &o., &o., presumably), and 
<io not do enough thinking. We are also told that they do not go to 
Moa enough. There is some truth in both counts, but in my experi- 
ence — which is by no means confined to the British Navy — the man 
who knows best what to do is rarely if ever the man best able to do 
it. The two things are antagonistio. The tendency in our Navy 
certainly runs in tlie latter direction, and if (as seems probable) we 
cannot have both, it is surely the better of the two to have. A man 
must bo a Nelson to ^mhine the two, and Nelsons are not common. 
The average foreign officer is a difficult thing to locate, one is so 
prone to take thp best as a sample ; so only very generally there- 
fore-^tliough owing to dreun. stances I have encountered many more 
than most other people— do I care to commit mysdf. But speaking 
thus generally, I thi^ that tho average foreigner, baa an advantage 
in brain (so far as brain ” means knowing what to do), and has 
a corresponding lack of ability in the doing. He acts after reasoning, 
rather than by intuition ; and it is just whide he is reasoning that he 
is likely to he had. Personally I cannot but fancy that both taotioa 
and strategy may bo over-rated things, and that the man who does 
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something at onoe, and who can stand most hammering, is the man 
who is most likdy to win five times out of six. But eyen in a war- 
game some of this is to be perceived. I doubt if soienoe ever has or 
ever will remove the absolute importance of the ego from naval 
warfare ; and if any student can manage to render his mind a blank 
and then inspect part facts without any superstructure of fancied cause 
and effect, he will find that the mutual desire to fight^is the root idea 
of^all part naval warfare,^ with victory for the man who is most 
active and can take most pounding. AU other things seem accessories, 
some essential, some not, but always accessorieB. Probably, therefore, 
we get the best value out of our system of training by teaching men 
to act. 

On the other hand it might well be improved. For instance, our 
officers are as a class deplorably ignorant of foreign warrtiips and 
their construction. That fault lies at the door of the Admiralty, 
which for some extraordinary reason cannot send round a photograph 
cut out of an illustrated paper without labelling it “ confidential ** 
and making it too confidential for anyone to see without conforming 
to any amount of red tape. Yet 1 do not think any foreign Intelli- 
gence Department Is much better served. The bulk of the work done 
by any Intrtligence Department is with scissors and paste, and spies 
live mostly in the pages of fiction. When secret information is 
procured it is usually because an accommodating traitor comes along 
and offers it. The rest of the so-called ikying '' is done by 
gentlemen whose patriotism or tastes induce them to ** grub things 
up.” At Portsmouth there are ** spies,” French, German, and 
Kussian, but it is very questionable whether they ever ffiscover anything 
of value, or whether they get much for what they do discover. Oiur 
usual spy is some enthusiast who takes the risk and gets a baro 
thanks for his reward. Spying is a dirty business, so dirty that 
financial compensation would exceed the value of the information very 
often, hence the use and economy of the patriot of the late Major l^o 
Canon’s type. This country can fumi^ such as well as any, and 
from what I have seen of its workings, our Naval Intelligence 
Department seems as well served as any other» No such Depart- 
ment anywhere is the mine of information that it is popularly 
suppoaed to be. 

In conclusion the following aziomB may be laid down : — 

1. The publio very rarely knows the truth about anything naval. 

2. The Admiralty, good, bod or indifferent, must be trusted, because 
there alone con things be known. There is nothing dse to trust to. 

And here incidentally the case of Mr. Arnold Forster may be 

(1) HistoriM of ttSTsl strategy ttlwAye seem to me liko BueUn’e intoipraUtionM of 
the **iBianiag ** of Tones’s pictiine-^eKy plaiuiUe, hut slwuye suaoeptiUo to eouio 
fu* awra fWBHiionplape «xplBUtiaiu 
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mentLoned. In tihe past Mr. Forster was the chief of agitators on 
things naTid. SometimeB he was wise, sometimes not Now that 
he is one of the Admiralty his moanings have ceased ; and in oon- 
eequenoe he is accused of being a tum-ooat It is extremely doubtful 
whether there is a shadow of foundation for this report. Mr. Forster 
in the past — ^^m internal evidence of his complaints — kneW little 
of behind the scenes. He was an honest oritio the wrong side of the 
footlights. Now he is the other nde, and knows more of the 
working of things, and undoubtedly sees how much better many things 
are than they appear, and how false many presumed facts ** were. 
As time goes on he is likely to grow more optimistic. The 
mention of this case may smack somewhat of the personal, but in 
Tiew of the almost vituperative attacks lhat have been made on him 
for optimistic views, this opLuion may be recorded. 

On the whole, things are fairly wdl with the Navy, so far as I 
can glimpse its inside. None of the things that people worry over are 
worthy of worry, and of actual defects few are of a nature to create 
uneasiness. The force as a whole is efficient and, humanly speaking, 
reliable. We have still a few admirals that might be retired with 
advantage ; there are captains too of the same sort. But all in all 
things are well, saving ilways the Reserve Fleet. That is the sole 
bad canker ; and it is one of materiel. Our personnel inspires confi- 
dence, and has confidence in itself. I have known the inner workings 
of the Navy intimately for ten years now, and I unhesitatingly 
affirm that the mediocre men of to-day are better than the best men 
of ten years ago. In energy, thought, seal, brain-power, resource, 
individuality, in all these and kindred things the Navy is on a 
decided up-grade, and the personnel of the Navy of the past is simply 
not to be compared with the Navy of to-day. 

But, let not this be taken as an indictment of those who dread 
otherwise. The existence of the dread is a proof of their bona fides, 
of their realisation of the sterling fact that the Navy is the Empire. 
According to their lights they have reason for the dread. But ^eir 
lights are wrong. In all the rot around us, the British Navy is the 
one thing healthy ^t. The whole aim and object of modem naval 
warfare is to make the enemy lose his head. The officers and men of 
the British Navy will keep their heads longer than any— that is the 
object of all their training. In the Navy, if a man hasdistingoiahed 
himself, he is ashamed of it rather than otherwise, ho feels no pride 
in it, and'keeps quiet for fear of having the sneering epithet ** 'ero ” 
applied to him. To ** do his job ’’ is the beginning and end of things 
with him. While that spirit prevails nothing oan be vitally 
wrong with the Navy personnel^ and given a reliable personnel ships 
must be bad indeed to bring out hdlure, for ships are very secondary 
to men. And the ships are bad mostly in fancy only. 

Fred T. Jakb. 



IRELAND IN 1902. 


It is thirteen months since I desoribed in this Review the Irish 
policy of Lord Salisbuiy’s Gbremment, and the oondilion of Ireland 
in** 1901. 1 pointed out that the Ministry had let slip a great 

(^portnniiy to deal with Irish questions, during the peri(^ of oom- 
parative repose in Ireland, between 1895 and 1898, and that they 
had made the greatest mistakes of omission and of commission. I 
showed how the wretched system of “killing Home Rule with 
kindness,” whidi, like all political quackery of the kind, has ever 
conspicuously failed in Ireland, had not only aroused the indignation 
of loyal Irid^en, but had given the disafEeoted Irish an occasion they 
had seised ; and how the United Irish League had been the baleful 
product. I indicated that, like the Land and the National Leagues, 
this was a oonspinuy* against our rule in Ireland, and for the 
annihilation of the Iri^ landed gentry ; and I showed that it had 
five-sixths of the representation of Ireland in its power, and that it 
was prepared, politicly and otherwise, to do infinite mischief. I com- 
mented on the contemptuous disregard exhibited by the men at the 
Castle, to the preservation of the rights of Irish landed property, and 
to the security and welfare of the law-abiding classes, not to speak 
of the indulgence, nay, the favour shown to those of a very difEerent 
type ; and I dwelt on the significant fact l^t, while this sinister 
conduct had alienated from the 6K>vemment all that was best in 
Irish <q>iQion, it had made Irish disloyalty only more truculent. 
Passing to the measures of the Ministry I made some remarks on the 
vices of their Irish Local Government Act, a slavish imitation of its 
English prototype, completely unsuited to the case of Ireland ; and 
while I acknowledged that the experiment must have a trial, I proved 
that already it had caused many evils, and was pregnant with 
ominous effects in the future. I especially enlarged on the policy of 
the Government as regards the Irish land : how it had confiscated 
the property of the Irish landlords; how, though this had been 
conclusively proved, an inquiry on the subject had been refused; 
and how the agrarian legislation for Ireland, set on foot by Unionist 
statesmen — an ^expedient to stave off agitation and trouble, in 
defiance of political scienoe— had been already seen to be worse than a 
failure. I noticed how the Ministry had declined to deal with the 
over-iepiesentation of Ireland in the House of Commons, and 
evidently widied to shirk the subject ; how, after vainly endeavour- 
ing to answer the celebrated report of the Childers Commission, 
wMoh declared that Irdand was immensely over-taxed, they had not 
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fulfilled their pledge to hare an inquiry in thie matter ; and how 
they coolly announced that th^ were divided in mind on the great 
question of high Irish Education— almost the only reid grievance of 
Catholic Ireland — and that they could not be expected to treat 
this most important subject. And I emphatioally condemned the 
thoughtless optimistic and the lazy indifference to Irish 

affairs, whirii^iave been a characteiistio of the Ministry, for years, in 
all that relates to Ireland. ^ * 

More than a year has passed, and the state of Ireland has distinctly 
become worse within this riiort period. The United Lririi licague 
has greatly increased in strength ; it has its xamificatiQns over five- 
sixths of Ireland ; its pernicious influence is growing day after day. 
The conspiracy, like its forerunners, has a double aspect ; it seeks to 
destroy Hritish rule in Ireland by defying Parliament and the 
executive Government : to promote these objects, and to ruin the 
Irish gentry, it appeals to the sordid greed of an ignorant peasantry, 
and makes them its instruments for this evil purpose. The first of 
these aims has been boldly announced in these significant words 
of Mr. John Hedmond, the head of what is called the ** Parlia- 
mentary Nationalist Party'’: ^*My own principle in public life is • . • 
to make every department of govtumment in this country difficult 
and dangerous ; ” the second has been set forth by the same speaker 
thus : “ If only all over Ireland to-day, we had as vigorous — and 1 
won’t mince words— as dang^erous a movement as there coasts in 
Connaught at this moment, we would make short work of the lisnd 
Question, and shorty jrork, as I believe, of the English government of 
our country.” ^ Passing by the seditious and often criminal lang^uage 
repeatedly used by etdeh of the League at wild mob gatherings, we 
unfortunately know but too well what they accomplished last Session 
in the Mouse of Commonsi, which they made a theatre of operations 
that would not have been permitted in any civilised State save 
long-suffering England. 1 shall not dwell on the disgxaceful scene 
when police dragged many of these men out of the precincts of the 
House, and that august assembly resembled for a time a violent 
street riot The fellowers of Mr. Hedmond did much worse things; 
they prevented legislation of many kinds , and paralysed adminis- 
tration over and over again, by pranstent obstraotion never so mis- 
ohievouB before ; they wore only too successful in degrading Parlia- 
ment and Gk>veniment, and bringing both intoconteippt As regards 
the achievements of ^e League in Ireland, especially in all that 
relates to the land, these also have been largely extended, and have 
been a series of triumphs within the last twrive months. Agrarian 
crime, indeed, has not much increased, but this is because this wicked 
force is kept in reserve ; the League believes it can compass its ends 

(1) Speech at Hazyhongh, October 28th, 1001. 
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without the auziliaxy found ao effective by the lAndand the National 
Leagues. But in parts of Ireland there has been an outbre^ of 
inoendiaxy fixes, distinotly to be traced toagents of the League ; there 
are signs of a revival of the Plan of Campaign, and of a movement 
against the payment of rent ; the hideous praotioe of “ boycotting,” 
denounced by Mr. Gladstone hiTnself as having ** a s sas s in ation as its 
ultimate sanction,” has become prevalent in several counties ; and in 
somb distiiots the law of the land has been superseded by the law of 
the League, enforced by a Press of the Jacobin type, and by secret, 
or even open, tribunals, armed with enormous power. «The results 
appear in numbers of derelict farms ; in lands kept out of commerce ; 
in a blight cast on industry ; in hundreds of viotims cowering under 
an infamous ban ; in populations ruled by Terrorism, and all that 
the word implies. 

What has been the attitude of the Government towards this con- 
spiracy, formidable in its power and its purposes alike; having 
allow^ it to grow up, how has it dealt with it ? It is endeavouring 
to put down obstruction in the House of Commons, and to rescue 
Parliament from a disgraceful deadlock, by introducing new and 
stringent rules of Prooedure ; I trust this reform will have the much- 
needed effects. But the Ministry have been strangely remiss in this 
matter ; they ought to have adopted this measure many months ago ; 
here, like the clumsy boxer, they wait on the blows of the athlete ; 
they have been punished before they could pull themselves together. 
With respect to the agrarian side of the League movement, the most 
difficult to deal with by many degrees, they still pling to a half-hearted 
and inefficient policy, wholly inadequate to the requirements of the 
case. Mr. Gerald Balfour, indeed, the philosophic doctritutire^ who 
let sedition and mischief loose in Ireland by giving their authors a 
free band, has been gracefully sent about his businew ; Mr. Horace 
Plunkett, who imagines that an effusion of milk is a sovereign 
remedy for all Irish ills, has been relegated to his special department ; 
« Balfourian amelioration ” is not now heard of ; Mr. Wjmdham, the 
present Chief Secretary, is an able man — 1 am convinced he has it 
at heart to put down disorder and lawless deeds in Ireland. But ho 
is committing, I fear, two palpable mistakes ; he does not believe in 
the ffir-spreading ^rrsnny of the League, because agrarian crime does 
not widely prevail in Ireland ; and yet this oomparative absence of 
agrarian crime, as Sir James Stephen has admirably shown, in letters 
to TAe Titnea^ may be a oondusive proof of the authority of the 
League; where its mandates are ob^ed, it need not enforce its 
punishments. Again, Mr. Wyndhom has, in this province, drawn a 
distinction without justification in law or right ; like a false light 
this may lead him woefully astray. The League, he insists, is ** a 
political organisation ” in the main ; as long as it keeps to ” political 
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methodi,” it is not to be suited with the penalties of the law. Bat 
are the inoendimy speeches of many of &e leading men of the League, 
often rank with sedition and even worse, and inciting to “boy- 
cotting ” and other crimes, “ political methods ” in a true sense, and 
ought their authors to go scot free, and to escape from punishment ? 
We haye had a great deal too mudi of this kind of thing in Ireland ; 
the murders *in the Phoenix Park were soon called “ political ” ; a 
“political'’ oomplexion was given to Land League atrocities :^t is 
dangerous to 61m over the ulcerous part. Mr. Wyndham’s distinction 
has no support in reason, espedally as he has not told us what are 
“ political methods.” Again, in dealing with plain offences com- 
mitted by the League, or its agents, he has not risen to the level the 
situation requires. He has tried to suppress meetings distinctly 
unlawful ; but his efforts have been to very little purpose. He has 
given “ boycotted ” persons police protection, and charged the expense 
on the adjoining districts, a good measure, as far as it goes ; but at 
best it is a weak and imperfect measure. He has prosecuted persons 
who have denounced individuals by name, and directly attempted to 
do them grievous wrong ; but these prosecutions have nearly all failed,^ 
and were they successful would have no great results. He will 6nd, 
1 am convinced, that he will have to suppress the League in three or 
four counties ; he can do this by a stroke of the pen ; until this is 
done the Irish Government must be condemned, as unequal to its 
tad:, and not doing its duty. 

The shadow of “ killing Home Buie with kindness” still hangs, 
it is to be feared, c^er Dublin Castle ; this obscuring influence still 
darkens wisdom, still prevents a Arm and straightforward policy. 
The “ closetings,” ind^, to use the words of Swift, which, directly 
or indirectly, were held between more than one agitator, and several 
men in high place have, it is believed, ceased under the present 
regime ; and Mr. Wyndham has not yielded to the behests of fine 
la^es, in sympathy with United Irish League champions. More 
regard, too, has been lately shown to the vindication of the rights of 
the landed gentry, than was the case two or three years ago ; we do 
not hear, as we did, that the Irish Government neglects, or refuses to 
protect landlords in the assertion of their claims, and wDl not give 
them the support of the police in carrying out the process of the law, 
as the ablest of the Irish judges laid down was its duty. And the 
ominous dackness and remusness distinctly diown by the Iridr Oon- 
stabulaiy, on more than one occasion, in giving evidence in Courts of 
Justice and doing other things not pleasing to the United Irish 
League, conduct believed to l^ve been inspired by superior officials, 
have not been apparent for some time ; the Constabulary, as a rule, 

(1) Sumo baYO iiuoooedod rinoe I wrote thii, but againitt the emphatic diment of Loni 
Cl^ Banm FaUep, peihapn the greateet lawyer in the three hingdonw. 
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liBve done their duty fearleady of late; in this xespeot there has been 
a Texy marked improvement. But the disfavour, nay, the dislike 
shown to loyal Irishmen, and notably to the Iri^ gentry, by the 
buMueiaey at the Castle, have not idianged ; these olasses, the real 
mainstay oi our power in Ireland, are made to feel that they are on 
the sha^ side of the hedge; that they axe disoountenanood, if not 
contemned. It is remarkable, that during the last sht years, not a 
word of qnnpathy has dropped from the lips of the rulers of Ireland 
for the crud ruin that has befallen hundreds of Iririi landlords, and 
f or the suffexings all have undergone, owing to a system of gonfisoation 
and wrong; the same remark applies, in a less degree, to the Unionist 
Parfy throughout Ireland. There was a notable instance of this, 
only the other day ; the owners of two oonsideraUe estates in Con- 
naught were being^despoiled and deprived of their rents, owing to what 
iwactioally ha d bran the act of the Government and the pemicaous 
policy of so-styled ‘'Land IWiase'’; and Mr. Wyndham, at a 
kind of banquet at Belfast, did not even utter a word of regret. On 
^e other hand, Mr. Wyndham's endearments with Mr. John 
Eedmond will hardly oommend themselves to plain and honest minds; 
a Chief Secretary of Wellington, of Grey, of Peel, who had acted in 
this way, would have been sharply rebuked. The most striking 
examples, however, of this coquetting with what was called the 
“ ^bel Party ” by John Bright, and of this want of a wise and just 
^cy in Irish affairB, was shown in the recent attempt of Mr. Horace 
Plunkett to oommend himself to the eLectors of Galway. Mr. 
Plunkett is a subordinate member of the Government ; he received 
^ at the South Dublin Election, a memorable event in recent 

Irish history : the Irish Attomey-Gteneral on thig occasion was a 
sturdy San^ Panza to a hot-headed Don Quixote. Yet this pro- 
feasuig Uhiomst declared himself to be a Nationalist ; be did not 
against Home Rule, or against the terrorism of the 
UniM Irish league, and he was backed by the Government through- 
out the OQntest It is needless to say that he was routed at the poll, 
but, as we dwell on this discreditaMe aoene, we may say in the caustic 
wo^ of Junius: *‘Is this the wisdom of a gmat Minister.or the 
•ommouB vibration of a pendulum? Had you no opinion of vour 
own, my Lord ? ” 

pu ^ of ^ .yrtan of Lod Oovemawnt,' wUUulied in 
Ireland by this Ministiy, have been more fully devdoped riiioft I last 
wrote. In more than three-fourths of Ireland, property, and especially 
prop^ m land, haa no influence in the admimstration of counties 
and tOTOs; the landed gentry have been banished from the local 
Coimo^; in a few months the shadow of xepiesentaUon, given 
^ by the law, will finally and completely be lost The Irish 

County, Borough, and District Councils have fallen, except in a part 
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of Ulster, into the liands of raw demoorades, swayed by the United 
Iridi League; and their conduct has been of a piece with their 
character. They have hitherto been prevented by law from plundering 
the Iridi landlords, but attempts in this direction have not been 
wanting ; in some counties there has been much maladministration 
and waste, not to speak of squabbles with the Local GbVhmment 
Board. Ihe'Oouncils, too, in numerous cases, have driven loyal men 
and women from positions they creditably filled, and have lepfaoed 
them by creatures of their own, at a heavy cost to the ratepa 3 rerB, 
whose interests they have betrayed. One of the most remarluble 
instances of this kind was seen in the summary, and absolutely 
unjust, dismissal of an eminent solicitor in the west of Ireland, 
simply because be discharged his duty to the Crown ; his admirable 
services for years were ignored, but the compensation be is entitled 
to receive will amount to a very considerable sum, and this will be 
levied for the most part from peasants, in order to gratify mis* 
chievous spite. The worst featnie of this vicious qrstem, however, 
is this : these Councils, in by for the greatest part of Ireland, have 
become mere agencies of the United Irish League ; they are oentres 
of disloyalty and socialistic clamour* Two County Councils at least 
refused to vote an address of condolence after the death of the late 
Queen ; speakers at many have given a free rein to seditions language ; 
many are a mere propaganda of what Burke adled the ** Jacobin 
faith,*’ conduotoTB of an evil and dangerous infinenoe. I have little 
doubt that the authors of this experiment view it with grave mis- 
givings; but this .they will not venture to admit, still less to 
attempt to moke a reform in a Ckmservative sense. In the words 
of the great critic of the Bevolntion in France, the deepest of our 
political thinkers ; — ** These state-doctors do not pretend that any 
good whatever has been hitherto derived from their operations, or 
that the public have prospered in any one instance from their manage- 
ment. The nation is sick, veoy sick indeed. But the charlatan 
tells them that what is passed cannot be helped ; they have taken 
the draught and they must wait the operation with patienoe ; that 
the first effects, inde^, are unpleasant, but that the very sicknesa is 
a proof that the dose is of no riuggiidi operation ; that riikneaa is 
inevitable in aM constitutional revolutions; that the body must pass 
through pain to ease ; that ihe presoriber is not an empiriciat, who 
proceeds by vulgar experience, but one who grounda his praotioe on 
the pure rules of art, which cannot possibly fail.” * 

question of the Financial Belationa between Great Britain 
and Ireland remains in the position it held in 1901. No real answer 
has been made to the Report of the Childers Oommimion— -composed 
mainly, be it remembe^, of Englirii experts — ^which announced 

(l) Letter to a member of the KutI mal AseemUy, 1-478* 
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that Ireland was enomoiidy oveirtaxed, and had bora for nearly half 
a oratniy ; the Qnvonimrat has etill aet at nought its j^edge to have 
another Inquiry on parts of the subject The politidans, however, 
who have tried to answer the Heport, have shifted the grounds of 
their puerile arguments; the fallacy, that, as between two oom- 
munitief, differing from eadb other in almost all reqpeots, equality of 
taxation must be equity, has been blown to the winds and is now 
givra up; and so has the ludicrous and offensive sophism, that 
Izirikmen, in this matter, can have no grievance if they will cease to 
drink whisky and betake themselves to beer. It is now , contended 
that Irriand gets more than her share of the expenditure of the 
State ; that this creates a hur set-off against the undue taxation, and 
that, therefore, she has no just cause of complaint. But Uie expendi- 
ture of the State in Ireland is Imperial, not local, as is the expendi 
tore in England and Scotland ; were it otherwise Ireland would have 
an immense set-off for the expenditure to which she contributes in the 
other two kingdoms ; and though there is a scintilla of truth in the 
argximent, it is essentiaUy a false and dangerous error. The cose oi 
Ireland stands on unassailable grounds ; and it has truly been said 
that it is not becoming that the poorest country in Europe should bc' 
unfairly taxed by the richest. The question of Irish University 
Education is as it was ; the Ministry continue to teU us that thi.« 
must be an open question, because they cannot agree among them- 
selves ; as if the Catholic Question, from 1800 to 1829, which brought 
Ireland to the verge of a Bevolution, was not a warning against open 
questions ; and if they have appointed a Commmon to inquire into, 
and to report on, the subject, this will almost certainly have no prac - 
tioal results ; and the one grievance of Catholic Ireland will not 
ledreseed. As to the over-representation of Ireland in the House of 
Commons, the Government has beoome alive to an unjust anomaly, 
vdiioh ought to have been removed many years ago, because it has been 
sm a r ti ng from what it endured in the last Session ; this oxoeaa, it ha.^ 
declared, is not to continue, probably it will be set right beforr> 
the close of the existing Parliament But why was not this don** 
before ; why has a security for the Union, rof the veiy firs! 
importance, been treated as useless since 1895 at least; wbat is to 
be said for this optimistic negligence P In this matter I agree witli 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, that Ireland ought to have a representation soru - 
what larger thap her striet due in mere numbers; ** Qovcrnmrai/’ 
as Burke has said, is not an affair of arithmetic.” But the present 
representation is extravagantly large ; and as to the plea that thit« 
was practically fixed by the Treaty of Union, the treaty did not sav«> 
the Established Church of Lreland, though its was mad*' 

an essential part of the compact ; nor can the Union be perverted to 
effect gross injustice. It is ohanuiteristic of the disn^^ard riiown to 
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the olaimB of loyalist Irelaiid, that the sfacongeBt aigoomt te a 
refonn in this prorinoe has been hazdly notioed. The present state 
of the Lriah representation is unfair to the Irish Unionist party ; it 
creates an utterly false index of Irish opinion ; were it properly 
adjusted Ireland might hare eighty seats in the House of Gcnnmons ; 
thirty of thpse would he proMily held hy men who would support 
the Union ; the ** Nationaliste ** would prohably haye not more than 
fifty. This would he yeiy diderent from things as they are^now ; 
the dice are now loaded against well-affeoted Irishmen. 

A yirid light has been thrown within the last few months on the 
capital question of the Irish Land, and on the policy and the oonduct 
of the Goyemment with respect to it. I need not remind a reader 
how, in 1881 , breaking the pledges he had giyen hut eleyen years 
before, Mr. Gladstone surrendered to Parnell and his creatures — a 
surrender akin to that of Majuba — and how, throwing the Irish landed 
gentry to the wolves, he established the mode of land tenure known 
as the Three F’s, in on illegitimate and ili-oonoeived form. Under 
this system, rents were to be adjusted by the State — a prooeeding 
unknown in civilised lands — by tribunals to which no parallel can be 
found ; tenants* improvements were to be exempted from rent ; the 
Liand Commission and its suh-OommisBionB were let loose to make 
havoc of Irish estates. I need not refer to the fauci that Unionist 
Miinistries, having condemned thislegidation in the severest language, 
have extended it and made it more harsh and oppressive in order to 
buy off agitators, and to weaken their power; nor need I write on 
the results that have followed. The landlords of Ireland have been 
cruelly wronged; their status has been degraded, and their rents 
cut down without the slightest regard to justice ; the Iziah tenant- 
farmers have obtained advantages to which they have no pretence 
by right ; and while the land sjstem of Ireland has been turned 
upside down, the landed classes have been set at war with eaoh 
other ; litigation of the veiy worst kind has been stimulated by law ; 
and demoralisation, and the annihilation of oontraots and of obliga- 
tions of the most solemn kind, have been the evil and destructive oonse- 
quenoes. Bad adknimstration, too, has made bad laws worse; it has 
been oondusively diown that the Land CommissLon and its subordi- 
nate Courts have adopted false principles and pursued wrong methods 
in performing the duties devolved on them, with results in the 
highest degree disastrous. All this was dragged* into light hy the 
well-known Fry Commission, which, limited as the soope of its 
inquiry was, has demonstrated how pernicious this legidation has been, 
and especially pronounced such a censure on the Land Commisaicm 
and its sah-OommissionB as has never before been pronounced on 
judicial bodies. These facts are generally acknowledged now, even 
tiie organs of the Ministry do not deny them; neverthdess, when 
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the maltreated Lciali landlordB asked for a further inquiry upon the 
subject, this was denied them last Session by the Government on 
allegations puerile alike and untrue. The irish landlords have 
announced that they will press for a Committee on this matter in 
the present Session ; the Ministry may be compelled to accede to 
their request, but such a Commit^ would be of little use were the 
considerations it would entertain in any sense ciroumscribed. What 
is nodded in this province is that a Commission, as important as the 
Devon Commission of sbdy years ago, should be appointed to investi- 
gate the Irish Land Question as a whole ; to examine the legislation 
of the last twenty years on the Irish land, and the administration 
espedaUy of this ; and, finally, to report what reforms can be made in 
Irish land tenure, consistently with facts now beyond recall. By these 
means, and by these only, will a wronged order of men have a chance 
of obtaining justice ; will the mischiefe and dangers in Irish landed 
relations be lessened, and, to some extent, prevented ; and will the 
eyes of the public be at last opened. 

The Irish Land Question, however, since I last wrote, has been 
best illustrated from another, and a different, point of view. 
Perceiving the evils of the Gladstonian nostrum, Unionist Ministers 
invented a nostrum of their own, not less mischievous than the 
nostrum they sought to supplant. Absolutely wrong in the idea 
that Mr. Gladstone had created a dual ownership in the Irish land 
— ^he had no more created it than he had created the hills of 
Ireland, he had only developed it under the very worst conditions — 
they devised the system of so-called ** Land Puiphase ” for Ireland, 
a word simply contrary to the truth. Under this system the State 
was empowered to advance to such landlords as wished to part with 
their estates, or rather with what remained of them, to the tenants in 
occupation, the moneys required; these tenants were then made 
owners in fee-simple, without laying down a shilling of their own 
and without making a single effort ; and they were to hold their 
lands at terminahle annuities, much lower than any rents, even 
than rents grotesquely bearing the name of **fair.” This trans- 
action, therefore, was not in any sense a “purchase,” it was 
a gift m the nature of a mere bribe; and Parliament, in an 
evil hour for its renown, has voted sums of about £40,000,000 
for this purpose, one of these Acts being unconstitutional in tho> 
very hipest degree, for grants especially applicable to necesBaiy 
Irish uses have heext made answerable for the advances to Irish 
landlords whose tenants were to be transformed into owners of their 
fums. This bad measure became law, with little opposition, as 
the LmIl Enoumbered Estates Act of half a oentuiy ago — a sorry 
scheme cl confiscation that proved a calamitous failure — ^became law 
with general aodaim ; it was, indeed, ushered in as a generous boon, 
to the advantage of landlords and tenants alike. But a few 
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obserYen, who Imew Izelandj and were not the Blayes of party or 
of false theories, saw at onoe the misohief of this ill-oonoeiYed scheme, 
and predicted what would be the ineritable results. Apart from the 
profound immorality of legislaiion of this kind, the tubing a dass 
wholesale to make it quiesoent, and to obtain for Ireland an expected 
brief season of peace, they indicated its essential erils ; on^some of 
the most obfious of these I shall dwdl afterwards. Here I shall 
notice, perhaps, the most important : this system of fedsely-nomed 
** Land Purchase ” has drawn an unjust and unfounded distinction 
between ^^.purbhasing ” and rent-paying tenants ; it separates them 
into an unfairly-&YOured and an un&urly-disfaYoured class ; and, as a 
matter of course^ rent-paying tenants b^me naturally discontented 
when they compared their pomtion with that of " purchasing " tenants, 
and have a reid and legitimate grieYanoe. From the natm e of the 
case, therefore, this system of purchase,” if Yoluntary ” in name — 
for landlords are not obliged to giYe up their estates— leads to the 
demand for the compulsoiy purchase ” of aU the Irish land now 
being heard from the Grant’s Causeway to Cape dear ; and it tends 
to produce a confiscation the most shameful of the confiscations which 
oYer Ireland has known. It has, also, this further ruinous effect : 
rent-pajring tenants on estates cannot be satisfied to pay sums much 
higher than ** purchasers ” on adjoining estates ; as a necessary con- 
sequence they are tempted to refm to pay their rents, and eYen to 
enter into strikes against payment; their landlords are thus handi- 
capped and wronged diould they mnke a demand for their just 
debts, and, especif^y, riiould they try to enforce them. ** Land 
Purchase ” is, in fa^ a fatal menace to landlords who wish to keep 
their lands, and is a fertile source of agrarian disorders and troubles. 

These unquestionable facts, and they cannot be gainsaid, haYe 
been made strikingly apparent since 1901. The conspirators against 
our rule in Ireland haYe always damoured for the ** compulsory 
purchase ” of the Irish land, t^t is, for the expropriation by force 
of the landed gentry, and for phunng their tenants in their stead as 
owners ; this would giYO effect to a part of their exil policy ; and 
the demand has the support of the CSatholio Irish priesthood, and of 
the ‘‘Nationalist” Go^oils in three-fourths of Ireland. But the 
ay has extended to law-aldding Ulster; “Yoluntary purchase,” 
in that proYinoe, has oaus^ a moYement having “ oompulaoiy pur- 
chase ” as its object : like other human beingB, Ulto peasants will not 
tolerate that, without a rtukdow of right, men on <me side of a fence 
are to be excluded from benefits men on the other have seoured ; 
they will not be starvdings in one fold, a pampered flock in another. 
The movement, already etmug, is gaming in strength ; for the first 
time in history it has united the disaffected tenant class in the south 
and the weU-affeoted tenant olasa in the north ; it is backed, and 
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natuzally, by a great weight of opinion ; whateyer may be the issue 
of the East Down election,^ it will oaxry at the next General Election 
a number of seats. The other oonsequenoes of ** Land FuxQhase,’* 
falsely so-oalled, haye been made manifest with remarkable dgnifi- 
oanoe in the west of Ireland. The great estate of Lord Dillon, 
oomprising many square milesi hm been lately purohased/’ through 
an act of the Goyemment ; hundreds of tenants haye* been bribed 
into ^e ownership of their farms, without contributing a farthing of 
the price ; and in this, as in other instances, they haye been made 
artificially proprietors in fee, at annual renders much less^than any 
kind of rents. As the ineyitable result, the tenants on two large 
adjoining estates not “ purchased,*’ resent being left out in the cold, 
while their fellows bask in the warmth, and, from their point of 
\iew, not without justice ; and these men haye made a determined 
strike against the payment of their rents, and haye entered into a 
combination to withhold their just debts. The moyement has 
hitherto been successful; judgments haye been recorded against 
the defaulters in hundreds of cases, but the wronged landlords — 
wronged, be it obsenred, owing to an evil policy— haye not received 
a hundredth part of their rents ; the prospect that they will receive 
them is very remote, and they are being threatened with what may 
be their ruin. Nor is this all or even nearly all ; when attempts 
diall be made to enforce the judgments that have been obtained, 
disorder and ill-will will certainly spread over an area of considerable 
extent, to be attended probably by outrage and crime ; indeed those 
estates have already become centres of a squalid reign of terror. 
The movement will almost certainly become wide^knd larger ; not im- 
possibly the ** Flan of Campaign,” with its terrible work, will again 
be a reality in several parts of Ireland. And all this will have 
followed from so-called “Land Furohase”; this vicious system is 
ruinous to landlords — still the immense majority— who do not 
dioose to abandon their homes and their estates ; and it exposes the 
great body of Irish tenants — still nine-tenths of the dass — ^to cruel 
temptation and fills them with discontent. “ Land Furohase ” in 
fact, is a pernicious, not a beneficent force ; it operates like a mine 
applied to a fortress with respect to estates not within its scope ; when 
the mine explodes it scatters havoo, confusion, and misery around. 

It has fdlen to the lot of Mr. Wyndham to attempt to defend this 
calamitous policy, as it h^s been illustrated by a most striking 
example, w^h, assuredly, will be largely repeated. But hia argu- 
ments, if they can he called arguments, are what old lawyers would 
have called “oonfesnon without avoidanoe.” He paasea over the 
decisiye objeotions to so-named “Land Furohase,” apart from the 

(1) An ■dvDOate of “ Compnlfloiy Pnnliaae ” hM boen vetumed hj s rwj amdU 
outjoritj. 
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eyil diBtinotionB it draws in Iruli land tenure; tiiis, indeed, was 
unavoidable, as he is about to extend the ^stem. He has ooneealed 
the faots that numbers of the purohaong ** tenants, as Pamdl fore- 
told would oertainly happen, are aodve emissaries of the United Irish 
League; that hundreds have become the prey of hungry local 
usurers ; that tlin!nii«.ndii are riovenly and bad formers ; that many 
are sub-letting their lands, and becoming the worst class of landlords; 
that the whole as a rule, have cut down every tree on riidlr 
holdings, and are utterly neglecting arterial drainage, conduct simply 
destructive in a rain-drendied oountiy ; above all, he has suppressed 
what is the Tmquestionable truth, that voluntary ” necessarily leads 
to ** compulsory purchase.” With (harming Belf-(M>xi£ldenoe, revealed 
in airy nothings <>f talk, he assures us that ** Land Purchase ” “ holds 
the field,” and must, therefore, be a wise and successful policy. But 
for how many centuries did judicial torture **hold the field” ; how 
long did the mercantile system ** hold the field ” ; what thousands 
of victims were hanged for stealing more than five riiillings; for 
what lengths of time have false theories triumphed over oomnum- 
sense and reason ? The simple trutii is that ** Land Purchase ’* is a 
quack remedy devised by doctrinaires and puzzled statesmen, to 
lessen, as they imagined, agrarian trouble in Ireland ; it only “ holds 
the field ” b^use Unionist Qovemments have been in office ; but it 
conflicts with the plainest axioms of economic soienoe ; it might raise 
Edmund Burke and Adam Smith from their graves. Mr. Wyndham, 
again aghast at what is occurring in the West of Ireland — and this 
is only ^e beginning of worse things — protests’* against charging 
on this policy its m&f est results ; he will not admit that the so-styled 
** purchase ” of one huge estate has provoked an agrarian insurrection 
on the neighbouring estates ; he might as well contend that an incline 
does not make water run doam a hill, and that a spark will not set 
fire to a powder magazine. Here it is useless for him to kicik against 
the pricks, the attempt only stirs up ridicule ; two and two make four, 
despite peevish ** protests ” ; if the ** Plan of Campaign ” isrepr^uoed 
in Ireland, it will be caused by **Land Purchase,” and, indirectly, 
through an act of «the Government. But Mr. Wyndham persists in 
shutting his eyes to foot ; ”the opinions, however, of some men are 
too absurd to, be easily renounced; there are prosriytes from 
atheism, none from superstition.” A brilliant career, I believe and 
hope, lies before Mr. Wyndham; I do notapjdy to him theae words 
of Junius, but he would do well to lay them to heart*: ** An obstinate, 
ungovernable self-suffioienoy plainly points out to us that state <xf 
imperfect maturity at which &e graceful levity of youth is lost, and 
the solidity of experienoe not yet acquired.” 

The Government, however, has, through Mr. Wyndham, declared 
against what is oalM the ” Compulsory Purchase *' of the Irish land. 
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that is, the fordble baxii^eiii of the Iriah landlords from their 
estates and the planting of their tenants as owners in their place. 
Bnt hero again Mr. Wyndham hardly makes use of the real argu- 
ments against thin idiamefal polioy ; for they largely apply to tho 
scheme of ’Voluntary Purchase ” falsely so called. He points out 
indeed|41iat ** Compulsory Purchase” would impose an enormous 
charge on the tax^yers of the three kingdoms, ’^hioh, in all 
prohbhilily they would never consent to bear; and this certainly 
is a most weighty objection. But he has not indicated that Gom- 
jralsoiy Purchase ” would mean lumping together in one mass, and 
violently changing into owners in fee, petty cotters holding from one 
to five acres, and great graziers holding from a hundred to thousands, 
a scheme too monstrous even for Laputa : he has not diown that the 
configuration of the area of Ireland, her climate, and notably her 
petty towns, must prevent the success of such an experiment as 
peasant proprietary,” as the cant phrase is, either universally 
or on an extensive scale ; above idl, he has not dwelt on the self- 
evident fact, that ** Compulsory Purchase ” would mean, and would 
necessarily mean, the creation, over an immense and increasing surface 
of the Lriah land, of a new and moat oppresaive race of landloris, who, 
holding at renders mudi less than any rents, would sub-let, sub-divide, 
and mortgage their lands wholesale, and become the hardi tyrants 
of rack-rented aerfa ; the revival of the detestable class of middlemen, 
rightly called the worst pests of Irish land tenure ; and the bringing 
Ireland back, over whole counties, to what her oon^tion was before the 
great famine, when indigent multitudes squatte^^on her soil in hope- 
less wretchedness and want. He has confined himself to such 
superficial pleas as that ** Compulsory Purchase” would involve 
hanuwing litigation at enormous expense, and that no tribunals could 
lightly settle the value of estates, and adjust the rights and 
inters^ of all the persons oonoerned ; as if all this was not merely 
matter of detail, and as if these very evils and mischiefs do not abound 
under the existing conditions of Iririi land tenure. It is significant, 
too, in the highest degree, that Mr. Wyndham does not even allude 
to the ruin that would overtake the Iiiah landed gentry, were they 
fordbly expelled from their lands and their homes, not to speak of the 
cruel ihock to the best feelingsof human nature this revolution would 
cause. ** Compulsory Purchase ” would imply that estates in Ireland 
would be tranaf^ped at leie than fifteen years’ purchaae ; thatnine- 
ienths of the Lcii^ landlords would be made simply beggars, and, as 
a daes, would be obliged to leave their country ; and that a whole^e 
confiscation, the most infamous of the confiscations that even Ireland 
has known, would not only annihilate a deeply wronged order of men, 
but would torture them, and reduce them to despair. Mr.Wyndham’s 
reticence and indifference clearly ahowe that this Ministry have no 
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objection, in principle, to this evil andcniel policy ; but for the resufc- 
anoe the Treasury would certainly offer, and opportunist dread of the 
taxpayers* wrath, they would, in all probability, adc^ it without a 
thought of its disgraceful results. 

But while he aTcuds ** OompulBary Purchase,” with a significant 

aride,** the Chief Becretaxy is to introduoe a BiU, in the present 
Session, for *the ** Yoluntary Purchase ’* of the Iririi land. 
The main features of this measure have not been oonoealedv in 
order to ** facilitate Liand Purchase,** that &lsriy-oa]led thing, land- 
lords are to^receiye a bcmus from the State to indnoe them to sell; 
the tenants are to get the land at the present market rate, that is 
from fifteen to ei^teen years’ purchase, not paying down, we must 
bear in mind, a shilling; and the Treasury is to make up the 
difference ! Such a sciheme is ridiculous and iniquitous alike ; 
having ** beared ” for years the value of the Iririi landf the Govern- 
ment is now, forsooth, to ** bull it,*’ at the expense of the community 
OB a whole, for the fund set apart for Innd Purchase ** is to be 
reduced, and must 8(x>n be increased riumld this policy prevail. The 
Bill has hardly a chance of becoming law this year; and I am 
convinced that the general taxpayer will never csonsent to lavish 
bribes on Irish landlords — ^he is looking askant at bribes lavished on 
Irish tenants. But this is the least of the objeotionB to this new 
nostrum : were ** Liaud Purchase ’* to be aocrierated in this way, 
the unfair distincticm between purcbasing ** and rent-paying tenants, 
would be made more plainly marked and oppresmve, with the inevit- 
able and disastrous .{esults ; fresh extras of disturbance would be 
formed in Ireland ; the demand for ** Compulsory PurcdiBae ** would 
acquire great additional force. And how ludicrous under these condi- 
tions would be the position of the men who now rule Ireland ! They 
would be tempting tenants mcxre than ever to repudiate their just 
debts, and invoking the power of the law to coerce them ; they would 
be pouring oil on a fire and squirting water against it in vain in the 
shape of petty proseoutiemB to hardly any purpose. Many Irish 
landlords, however, have lent an ear to this project, and are running 
at the bait that wiM be laid before them ; but the enlightened and 
best members of this body of men are not flies to be meriied in the 
web of the spider. They know that such a Bill will not pass in its 
proposed riiape ; that a bonus will not be given to Irish landlords 
practically at the cost of the general taxpayer ; th^t this dole must 
be abandoned if the measure is to become law, and that in this, as 
in many other instances, they will be cynically, if politely, betrayed. 
The objects of the Irish landed gentry ought to be wholly different ; 
they should labour to obtain relief in another direotion. They should 
insist on having a full inquiry into the agrarian legislation and 
administration eff the last twraty years; they should demand a 
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ohange in their own, and esen in their tenants’, intexests, in the 
mgtapg sTstem of tenure, that is in the rations of landlord 
and traant; they ahftnM press their for the oompensation 
which is their due, which Mr. Gladstone practically declared would 
be their right, were it prored that they had suffered from wrong, 
and which can be afforded them without the cost of a pound to the 
State. But they will never receive the boon that is being dangled 
bef dte their eyes ; and if they do not wish to involve themselves in 
min, they will eschew the whole system of ** Land Purchase,” one 
main object of which is to cause their destruction. 

The paeans that were sounding a few years ago about the pro- 
gress ” of Irdiand have not been heard of late ; in view of grave and 
unquestionable facts they would be worse than mockery. The com- 
meroe of Ireland has slightly increased sinoe 1879-81 ; deposit and 
savings and other banks have been largely augmented. But agri- 
culture, the great industry of the country, has distinctly declined ; 
the land is worse cultivated than it was twenty years ago ; we see 
the results of the vidous legislation of the last two decades, and of 
incessant agitation and agrarian troubles, in the destruction of wood- 
land over whole counties, in a ruinous neglect of main and other 
drainage, in deteriorated farms in thousands of oases, in the vrith- 
drawal of capital from the soil as if it vrere a quicksand, in the 
inevitable effects in landed relations of the annihilation of contracts 
and fatal shocks given to credit Trustees and mortgagees will not 
lend money on Irish estates, which are thus kept in a kind of mort- 
main ; those who were once their owners, but now are mere annui- 
tants, have no interest to spend a shilling on them ; the Income 
Tax returns under Schedule A prove how confiscation has done its 
work on the Irish land ; pauperism and its sinister burdens have 
become greater, though the population has fallen off in numbers. 
Considerable sums, too, have bera removed from Ireland in the best 
investments, an ominous and most significant symptom ; and as to the 
accumulation in bank and other dqfxjstts, I entirely agree with Mr. 
Wyndham ; this is rather a proof of unproductive hoarding, and of 
a general want of oonfidence, as was seen before’ the Bevolution in 
France, than of growing prosperity and of sueoeesfol industry. But 
if the material oondition of Irehuid is far from hopeful, her moral 
and Bodal oondition has not unproved. The Beign of Terror of tho 
Land and the Rational League has ceased ; but notwithstanding 
immense and unjust concessions to buy off agitation at the expense 
of the law-abiding classes, disaffection under the surface of things 
has never been worse. Bad l^firiation and administration have 
strewn the land with mins, and wrought havoc in Lririi landed 
relations ; hot only an unsightly and tottering falnrio has been raised 
in their places; a transformation has been effected, but a transfor- 
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mation for the worse. The aiistooraoy of Irelaxid has been all but 
destroyed; it has been depriTed of the inflnenoe an azutooraoy 
ought to possess ; a mere bureanoraGy reigns in its stead, formed of 
funotionaries at the CSastle and a dependent police; the change 
has in many Teq>eots been disastrous. A piUar that upheld society 
has been thrown down ; that which stands in its stead, if ix^posing, 
is essentiaUy Veah, it is ill-adapted to maintain or to preserve the 
struotuxe. A type of Qovexnment and social life has been broken up 
in Ireland, but nothing solid or enduring has been formed ; things 
have been t\imed upside down and become well-nigh a chaos ; disorder, 
confusion, and troubles have been the results ; the rivers flow back- 
wards and waste ^e country in thdbr unnatural course. And at the 
same time the whole oommunity is in a state of unrest ; owners of 
property dread what may next happen ; there is a loud cry for the 
wholesale confiscation of the land, and for the disgracefnl spoliation 
of a class ; a sense of insecurity is spreading and near ; the bonds 
that keep society together have been weakened or broken. Such 
have been the eflects in Ireland of what has been justly called a 
reign of experiments, without wisdom or sound principle, persistently 
carried out for years ; of the quackery of State doctors who, in the 
pregnant language of Swift, ** send physio from a distance, ignorant 
of the constitution of the patient and the nature of the disease.” 

An Old Whig op the School of Grattan. 
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Antokb irko bu seen tomething of quarts gold-mining will fsel at 
onoo tho piotmosquo tignifioanoe of the term bonotred from the 
Spandah, to indioate that other more immediat^y arreBting and 
Batiafying sort of gold-aeekmg that goea by the name of Plaoer- 
ICming. • 

To those who know aomething of the huge difficulty and gigantic 
expense inYolved in iffiaft-ainkmg, erection of atan^ mills and adop- 
tion of “processes,” it will seem amall wonder if the flowexy mind 
of the early Californian (or of bia fathers before ever they left 
old Spain) had obiiatened this particular sooroo of delight, this 
surface-mining in old water-coursea, a pleasure or phcer. 

However, aa in the case of other beckoning joys, its promise is kept 
only to folk of two kinds — ^the flagrantly lucky, from whom nothing 
can be deduced, nothing learned, and those industrious ones who find 
that this sort of delight, like another, involves for most men, much 
sweat of the brow and a deal of hard digging. 

At the same time, and in spite of the march of Civilisation, the 
improvement of processes, and the xmgn of Trust and Syndicate, 
there lingers still about placer-mining a savour of the old pleasure 
that gave to it a name falling on the ear like swift water rinlcliny 
over pebbles and like the chinking of new gold. . 

In the first place, tlus kind of money-making is independent of the 
bugbear Capital Bich men nndertsAe it, but they are no surer of 
success than the veriest beggar who has a stout pair of arms. And 
let no one say that there is not for all time something of the veiy 
essence of deHght in dealing, at first hand, with elements so beautiful 
aa virgin gold and running water. 

For water is your placer miner’s chief ally and co-worker. 
Indeed, man is the new hand, joining in the game at a late hour in the 
geologic day ; but water is old at it and accomplished beyond the 
telling. Water began long ages ago this process of selecting, testing, 
sorting, “ holding-up,” highwayman-bwhion, the ridurocks travelling 
by, turning out their pockets, soundly beating the oloae-fiated ones, 
forcing their fingers open: one Ij one, till they let fall every nugget 
and every grain of treoaure, and went their way poverty-struck and 
broken— they that had started on their journ^ with pockets full 
of gold. 

And all this izeasnie, the water, so long aa it lived in that channel, 
never ceased from rolling about, wadiing clean of each lingering 
particle of quartz, beating with hmnmera of flint and granite on an vila 
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of obflidiaa and granite, ‘wddiiig into odd ihapea, haH^marlring arith. 
abange atampa^ a^ hmiriing amjaa anyniMa mii^in & oft 
aide of liitU ruimala, or laid oot iiaally atong nrw baa% or tndbad 
aeouiely innde the dlbow of eivinding atsaamt just oot of xeaok of 
the atronger oiixie&t--reoide«ipe(iidi]i^tlud woaMnntte 
hroadoaat again. « 

The men 'who^ idling along & mer oonrBa, found bright partidea 
and nuggets in ^ sands* amvedTeiiyaenBibly at the notion of taking 
a leaf out of the book of the xiver god* and bringing the old story 
up-to-date. ^ 

We know how the Greek Tenion ran. The men of Lydia loiter- 
ing along the stream that hnnied down from Mount Tmolus ; the 
barbarians* too, dwelling at the foot of the Canoasus* seeing that the 
mountain torrents brought down gold among their sands* hethonght 
them of a devioe for holding fast by more than the unaided rivers 
could. These early plaoer-minere were* 1 must believe* shepberds 
first. No soldier, townsman or mere trader bad both the leisoxe and 
the patient habit of observing* bom of long, eventless hours in the 
open, that give the shepherd dose acquaintance with the ways of 
nature. Such men had time to spy out Paotolus' secret ; to see how 
it was that some of the precdouB metal was cunningly held baok from 
the calling water* saved from the current that, unoizoumvented* would 
cony the gold to the sea. Presently it oocuired to someone how he 
might supplement the hoarding devices of the river, and the first 
placer-miner laid a sheepddn down in the pebbly bed* and when be 
came to take it out, bdiold, it waa a Gtolden Fleece t Or did proud 
man have his fir8t**le8Bon in mining from a dead dieepF — some 
straggler from the flock lost in crossing the ford, swept away and 
tumbled about by the torrent* stranded at last, held tost by envious 
briars* until his woolly ooat was richly gilded. In any case, by what- 
ever stops, once on the right traok* the early placer-miners did not 
stand stUL They found they could make Paotolus give up yet more 
of his gold if they pierced troughs with holes* iLced toem with 
sheepskins, riiovelled in the gbld-beaiing sands* and sent the river 
water running through that first ** riuioe-box ” under the son. 

As a money-saving apparatus, this device left mudi for economy 
to desire ; but the gold that in that toriiion was fleeoed outof Paotolns 
enriched geneiationB of Iqrdian kings* filled with splendid treasure 
the temple of Delphi and kept the name.of Orossus living on men's 
lips for over two thousand years. Such hold did fhe devioe and its 
success take upon the imagination of those early viotims of the gold 
craze* that as even Strabo saw and said* these far away {daoer-miners 
gave to mythology its term for priceless treasure, fit gift for a 
Oolriuan king, fit object for Jason's quest, satisfying symbol of the 
aim of much adventuring. 
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While HerodotoB has some rare tales to tell about gold-seeking, he 
says frankly <‘how it is produced 1 have no knowledge.’* It is 
amuidng enough to find him quite dear, howeTer, that the &t-oS 
northeim regions are richest in gold. With no notion of how 
uniyersal and how child-like the conTiotion is, the grave old historian 
tells ypu that it seems as if the extreme regions of the earth were 
blessed by nature with the most excellent productions’* — age-old 
illuBion» that has sent so many travellers forth, and more than any 
wind of heaven carried Greek Argo to the Golchian port, and before 
that day, and down to this of ours, has launched a thousand ships and 
blown men up and down the world. 

As to those Indians of Herodotus, who paid Darius a greater gold 
tribute than any other Satrapy, and who brought across the desert, 
idong with bags of gold-bcniing sand, tales of the terrible danger 
attending the gathering thereof, and of how the ants, who burrowed 
and threw up the precious sand in heaps, were as big as dogs and 
mightily ferocious — they, after all, were only doing what the Klon- 
dyker and the Nome miner did before the oat^the dog — the ant was 
out of the hag : exaggerating the danger and the difficulty, that they 
might keep a good thing to Giemselves. 

The earliest modem version of the golden story is, I suppose, the 
less romantic one called Panning. The xnrospector takes a shovelful 
of sand out of the right place in a channel, and puts it in the 
handiest available vessel (whether riiallow, round bread-pan, or even 
the camp frying-pan freed of grease), and he hrims it with water 
and washes the dirt dean,” as th^ say. Then, with the pan in 
both hands, the miner gently agitates it with a circular motion, that 
little by little, at eadi turn of the wrist, expels a portion of the 
muddy water and some of the lighter paitides. Continuing this 
action, he finds that the specifio gravity of whatever metal had been 
in that shovelful of sand, ensures his being left, at the end of this 
simple process, with all the heaviest stuff, magnetic iron, pyrites, gold, 
oolleoted together in the bottom of the paxL As gold is the heaviest 
of all these, that again would he sepunble from the baser metals by 
a oontinuation of the same prooess. •* 

Or, if the gold is very fine, ** scale ” or ** fiake ” or ** flour,” tho 
final separation is facilitated by a few drops of quicksilver in the pan, 
whidi amalgamates with gold — ^with stiver too—and turns a edd 
shoulder to everything else. It is easy enough afterwards to drive 
off the ** quick ^ by heat, and leave the miner with a little cake of 
precious metal at the bottom of his retort. Failing a retort, the 
miner simply takes the ** quick ” that has been impregnated witli 
gold, and squeezes it through a hit of thick drill, or blanket or buck- 
skin, the last being the best and in general use in northern camps. 
When the liquid metal has been pressed out in a thousand globules 
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(and oazefally saved for **next time”), there vrill be inside the 
buckskin a squesdsed-up mass like soft silver. This emptied out on 
a shovel, and held over the camp fire, will soon **Bort” itself — 
the remaining ** quick ” being exp^ed by the heat and going off in 
vapour — ^the tried gold steadfastly remaining. 

But though a man in thin fariiion may get anything from one or two 
colours ” (gcAd specks) to fifty dollars a day, panning is looked upon 
ohiefiy as a means c»f prospecting. If the prospect is proved by ihts 
simple means to warrant a more thorough investigation, the placer- 
miner, taking, as we said, a leaf out of the book of the river, sets 
himself to revise and abridge the work done ages before he saw the 
light. Where he.can best secure a good head of water, he roughly 
knocks together a line of sluice boxes. Bach box averages cme foot 
by twelve. On rude trestles they are set end to end, in a continuous 
line, inclined a little to give the water sufficient power to cany away 
sand and little stones and not too muck of the gold. The box is 
simply a river-channel in miniature. By way of the sluice-gate at 
the head of the first box, the water pours merrily down the new 
course, not across fleeces now, hut over riffles ” — riatted or cross- 
lattioed wooden frames — ^fitting neatly along the bottom, and easily 
removable when they have served their purpose. Usually at the 
lower end of the sluice is c>ne box fitted with an amalgam plate 
—a sheet of copper covered with quicksilver. The miner stands 
near the head of the sluice, and, as he shovels in the gold-riiotted 
sand, he finds the water has lost no whit of its andent cunning. 
Within the narrow^confines of the new channel the tiny stream 
starts away on its andent CKxmpation with a jaunty up-to-date air ; 
carrying through with oonoentration and despatch that leisurely old 
business of sending to the right-about all pauper stones and beggarly 
sand, while it caresses and keeps hack the gold ; cunningly hiding 
away the lighter particles between the slats of the riffles, just as it 
did in the old days in gully and by river bar ; and making exactly 
the same joyful demonstarations of dandng eddies round the early 
arrested nuggets ; wherein we see why the upper oourses of gold- 
bearing streams ara likely to he more ** nuggetty,” though not always 
richer on the whole, than the lower reaches, and why it is well to 
have an amalgam plate at the bottom of the duice. 

I was on terms of oomparative intimac^^ with placer-mining when 
I was in my teens, having first watched that faahioq of gold getting 
in the llocky Mountains, not far from the source of the Bio Qiande 
del Norte, whose water wadies a deal of gold on its way down to 
Mexico. But this mode of mining is one of the things that exercises 
a persistent ohaim on the spirit of the wayfarer, as I discovered when 
I saw in suck a different world, the same unchanged process going 
on, not far from the Aretio CSrde. When a big fellow leaned on 
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his long-handled shovel, and told me how much hard cash was in 
each spadeful of the thawed-out ** muok ” that he had been throwing 
into the sluice-hox, and how the frozen ground he was standing on 
was worth so many thousand dollars to the yard (not the ouhio yard, 
but in just those few inches before' bed rook was strubk), 1 realised 
afresh the odd cxmti-ng <harm thme might be in such a mannw of 
mon^-xnaldng. 

How difEerent this from the oppressed feeling with which one went 
over the famous Treadwell quartz mine on Douglas Island, yielding 
so much more gold in the long run than even a very good placer 
daim. It was indisputable that the whitey-grey stone, those endless 
gangs of whitey-grey men were getting out of the mountain at such 
pains and cost, was worth four doUan and some oents a ton. A 
diastened respect, perhaps, but no warmth of pleasure visits one in 
the midst of the deafening thunder of the biggest stamp-mill in the 
world ; the whirr of an acre of machinery ; the violent trembling of 
vast buildings in which one loses oneself, until out of a kind of 
industrial nightmare one is roused by some deadlier shock that seems 
to rock the anchored island and set it groaning. 

** What was that P ” Oh, the stubborn old mountain was being 
coerced, being ** done for ” by a dose of Giant Powder. And even 
when you came out again from the busy clangorous mills, you 
remembered that far below, in sunless places, gboulidi creatures were 
cracking up the bones of the majestio earth; and you met them 
coming above ground, haggard, bHnkmg, bearing the broken frag- 
ments, putting one childishly in mind of the ogre’s immemorial mode 
of life, how he “ ground the bones to make him bread.” 

When one looks at the ** hands ” in sooh a plaoe as Treadwdl, when 
one oames to know something of the way such miners live, one has 
no wonder left to expend on a Klondyke Bush, nor even common pity 
for the awful average of quartz mine aocidents, that, nearer home, 
will put an end to the long working day. The final crashing and 
qinck doom of an explosion is the least awful thing the miner has 
found in the mine. 

Bememhering how even amid the xigoura of the iw north there 
may he always freedom, and very often pleasure, for the man whose 
husineas is getting gold out of the ground— one feels it an inadequate 
result that out of ^ the tona of Treadwdd ore, out of all this life 
and death, out of all thiB stress and strain and steam, a company 
of vague people far away, who are not miners at all, should get some 
percentage of that four ddllam a ton. 

One has heard much, and one knows something, of the harddiip 
of mining in the Slondyke. But the wild rush — ^when one 

has been there onesdf — seems less wonderful th*n that in- the quartz 
mines the round world over, there should be left a single able-bodied 
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hireling. Not that if you go plaoer-znining in the Arotio, yon dii^ 
be denied all oloae aoqnam t a n oeahip widi the bright face of 
danger.” Bat even the man who is worst ofE there, is safer really 
than he is in plaoes nearer home, where, year in and year out, the 
steady average of violent death among the workmen is a man a week 
— and this d^ite the fact that as one in authority in surii a mine 
assured me, &e average of accident is marvellously low coMider^ng^ 
— so low in point of fact, that only enemies or riv^ ever talk 
about it.” 

Whether -it be in Colorado, or along the Frazer River in British 
Columbia, in Alflulra. between parallels 64 and 66, or in the Klon- 
•dyke, memory does not shrink from the pictures placer-mining con* 
jures up — ^n^ even from those of eighteen months ago exhibited on 
the riiores of the Behring Sea. And this is true, despite the fact 
that there, on the beach north of Cape Nome, men, for the first time 
in the world’s story having got gold out of sea sand, could not 
prevent the rumour from spinning madly about the globe, gathering, 
as it sped, size and wonder and attra^veness. All in vain they 
followed it with the modem version of the tales told by Darius’ 
Twentieth Satrapy. Of no avail to say, as did those gold-laden 
Indians of old, that the country whence they brought their treasure 
was a barren desert, and the treasure so guarded they had barely 
escaped with their lives. 

As all the world knows, men of various trades, profesrions and 
every degree of prosperity and of poverty, rudhed northward in 
tens of thousands — na- terrible, beneficent 'Vhrite Pass between them 
and this new Elondyke, to riiut out the weaklings and let pass only 
the well " outfitted ” and the fit 

So it was, that among the few who were already, or had in them 
the making of miners, there came to Nome an army of the derelict, 
to work over the " tailings ” left by the first disooverers, who by now 
had skimmed off the cream and gone their way rejoicing. Never- 
thelees at Nome, where 30,000 pec^le between the frosen tundra and 
the sea were faying to li^ in a place that even yet, in its 
denuded state, could have generouriy repaid the work of a few 
hundreds — even there the men who were really miners, and who 
mined, played nofie of the striking parts in tiie summer-long faagedy 
I saw acted out upon the beacdi. riieeoluJcoa (gxeenhoma) of aU 
profMions or none, who came with little save a toucdking faith that 
th^ would be able to make a pile out of the even greater nooossily 
of others — or those who came with tons of costly xnadhinety, and a 
fixed determination to drive the ■mall miner off the beach and 
swwp the ooBSt,” such men and the mere town {peculator, went 
home with gruesome tales enough. 

But the regular miner 'vm able to get a living even out of the 

K ^2 
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well-worked tailings; and it may be remembered that to live in 
iN^ome is as oostfy as to live in New York at tbe Waldorf, or at 
daxidge’s in London. 

The world knew through no less an authority than the Presidenl 
of the Fhiladdlphia Geographioal Society, Frofeasor Angdo Heil- 
pirin, t&t out of the Nome sands “ in barely more thai^ two months ** 
ha^ been taken over a million dollars, by the crude means of 
“ rooking.” 

This method I had never seen in operation till I landed at Nome, 
but it is only *' another way,” as the oook-books say, of pnspanng that 
fit to set before a Lydian King. Instead of catching the gold 
in a fieeoe, they catch it in a bit of woolly blanket, upon this wise : 

A common deal box or packing case (mounted on rude rockers)- 
him been divided horizontally into two sections by a plate pierced 
through with quarter-indi holes. The lower section is covered for 
two feet of its outer end with an amalgam plate. Above this, and 
between it and the pierced bottom of the receiving ** hopper,” are 
secured diagonally two blanket or felt aprons.*’ When the sand 
is shovelled into the hopper, water is played upon it, and the box 
'^rocked” back and forth. The heavier gold sinks down through 
the holes of the plate, and is caught in one or other of the aprons. 
When these golden fieeoes are washed out, the yellow metal is left 
gathered at the bottom of the xmuI, and the miner learns to tell at a 
glance about how much of a Ctosus he is. The amalgam plate is 
not cleaned so often, but the process is practically the same as if the 
miner had been panning, and had used a littk ** quick ” to save the 
more impalpable or refractory partides. 

There is often much retioenoe about tbe results obtained. I found 
fliiM particularly the case in the Slondyke, where the extortionate 
tax levied by men too far from the scene of action to legislate wisely, 
hampered and seriously lamed enterprise, sending many a miner 
who owned valuable property there to try ^ luck 2,000 miles away 
at Nome. 

But if in the creek diggings of Alaska men would talk of their 

returns,” certainly on the seashore miners wereiiot g^ven to that sort 
of babbling until they were ready to move on. For you cannot stake 
ftTiil liold a on the public beadi ; and after sulidry frays it was 
found that there was nq effectual way of keeping others at hay tlie 
moment it became known that you were ** making more than wages ” 
——the phrase used even among men who are their own emplc^ers to 
indicate returns of over (15 a day. 

I soon discovered that if I were walking the beaeh with a man 
(especially with a business man) we seldom got much satisfaction as 
to ** returns.” But the miners would sometimes tell the facts to an 
idle woman, and even show her shining proofti — in Alaska. In the 
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'Slondyke, no. I had lerml ezperienoes o£ this wnall diffefenoe 
between the British and American mining camps. I rememher in 
particular the angry eyes of a rich Elondyker on Eldorado, when 
following, as he led the way down his line of sluice boxes, I said care- 
lessly : ^ I suppose one mustn’t ask how the pay is a^rag^ng ? ” — 
and the sudden right-about of the man with the riiarp reply, ** No t 
and if you’ye*oome to find that out, we can stop just where we are.” 
I tried to calm him, saying that, as a matter of fact, I didn’t care a 
button how well or ill the dirt was paying — that my question was 
prompted by a polite interest in his personal fortunes that I didn’t 
really feel. But it was plain he looked on me with a suspicious eye 
as posnbly a spy. For had I not come armed with a letter from 
Oold Commissioner P 

The first “ dean-up ” that I saw in the north from start to finish 
was in the camp about seven miles across the tundra from Nome, 
behind that hill standing out so definitely, that from a sense of its 
contrast with the leagues on leagues of firozen flat morass, men have 
called it a mountain, although in Dr. Johnson’s phrase it is merely 
a considerable protuberance ” crowned by a ro<^, shaped by erosion 
and rough weather very like an anvil. Out of the little creek on the 
far side, also called Anvil, a handful of penniless prospectors had taken 
in a littie over two months something like nine hundred and eighty- 
five thousand dollars. 

No 9, above Discovery, is not the most valuable of the claims, but 
it has mode half-a-dozen men very oomfortahly off. 

In the summer ofJQOO, in ** the rainieBt place in the world ” as we 
had been forewarned, there had been only two hours’ light riiower in 
forty days. As we know, running water is the indispensable ally in 
this kind of work, and for lack of it many valuable properties were 
lying idle, the owners losing thousands every day the drought 
lasted. 

From &r off across the tundra, as one looked into the riiallow 
valley, one had the impression of its being not drought that made 
Anvil Creek so shrunken and dry, hut the presence there, in the 
middle of the waieroouise, of a huge white worm — a pestilent-looking 
mythologic sort of serpent, hundreds of feet long, grown fat and 
eluggirii with draining the life of the preoioua little river. 

You realised, coming neai:er, that the huge white worm was a 
beneficent monrier, gathering together all the sp^nt forces of the 
ehrunken stream in its white canvas body, and giving the water out 
on demand, as best mded and abetted the miner. Not only to our 
friends at No. 9 had it occurred to ** pick up what was left of the 
water,” as one said, and by damming and ooncentrating the stream in 
4 great ” duck ” hose, get enough power to do a littie sluicing. 

They were going to dean up,” on this particular morning, and 
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•ire were iihefe to see the leeult of two daje’ work— double ehiit, of 
ooune, four meu ahoYdling in the “pey ” all night, by the never 
■fcMitog light of the tuantk Bteadfaat atm that ahone upon the three men 
who worked on the day diif t. There were 28 feet of aluioe, but the 
** dean-up,” for some reason I have forgotten, was only from the con- 
tents of two boxes, two feet long. 

l^lTe, of the visiting party, sat on drift-log^ above Wie creek, and 
watched the iriifial preparations. Down below, out of sight now, was 
the little tent camp, at that portion of the Creek called Discovery ” 
-—always the name given to the first claim staked. The others are 
numbm^ from this, 1, 2, and so on. Above or Delow. One of our 
hosts was arranging with another (appointed “ gate-man ”) what the 
code of signals was to be — a necessary readjustment because of the 
low state of the water. Then the gateman went up stream to the 
head of the line of graded sluice boxes, and in the first instance 
turned off the water altogether. 

We were called to come down and look into the boxes, before the 
riffles were taken out, to see what we could find. We turned over two 
or three stones, and beheld a small blackened bit of something, the 
size of the end of my little finger. I thought at first it was pyrites, 
but it was gold, quite pure save for the surface iron stains. Just as 
the gateman turned on a full head of water my companion saying, 
“ Yes, that’s a little bit of all-right,” recklessly threw the nugget 
back into the duice. 1 said nothing, but was uneasily glad the 
owners had not seen the xadi act. To my inexperience and from 
any hut the miner’s point of view, it was lu though a collector 
had been showing his cabinet, and one of us, after looking at 
a curio and admitting its value, had thrown it out of the 
window. 

They were extracting the big rusty nails, now, that held the riffles 
firm. Then there was a great signalling to get toe water regulated, 
that it toould be safe to take out those same riffles — ^the signalling 
supplemented by such a deal of toouting, you wondered why they did 
not abandon so impotent a code and trust entirely to lung power. 
But this was obviously not toe view of the chief owner. He leapt 
into toe iduioe (every man wore rubber boots to toe thigh), and 
standing there in toe bright gravel and tumbling water, he shouted 
and he^oned, and spasmodically tossed his arms like a semaphor'^ 
gone mad— until toe water-power was not too much for toe psyoho- 
logioal moment approadiing, and yet sufficient to admit of the riffles 
being effectively “ dowsed,” and watoed more or less free of dinging 
partbles of gold. I notio^ as they were lifted out dripping into the 
sunshine, wateor-wom and frayed at the edges, how they glittered with 
iqpeoks and pomis of light. ** Oh yes,” said one of toe men, ” you 
can’t help the quite fine gold sticking to them. When they and the 
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boxes get too woolly it’s always woiih while to bum them and pan 
the gold out of the aabes.” 

riffles out of the way, and the water playing down at about 
half power, one of the men walked up the iduioe, and near the head 
of the line he began with a great iron idiiioe-fork to take up in its 
prongs, to dowse and throw out the bigger stones that the i^ter had 
failed to cany away. Fnrther down the line, another man, with a 
small short-handled shovel or sooop, was turning over the oonglomera- 
tion that had been caught in the riffles, letting the water wadi 
through it^and make the most of another chance to carry away 
eveiy thing lighter than gold. 

When this had gone on for a while : Look where the boxes join 
if you want to see * the proper stuff.’ Hold hack the water with your 
hand.” 

We did as we were told ; and behold wherever there was a comer 
or inequality in the box there lay ridges and heaps of yellow ** stuff ” 
— ^brightened by the water, blinking at the sunlight like aged 
prisoners imused to the day. Wherever there was a stone that sluice- 
fork or miner’s fingers had not tossed out, there all round it, except 
on the npper side, was closely packed the coarse bright gold. 

Suddenly I saw the oddest-looking thing in the water, and fished 
out a piece of rusty metal about au indi and a half long, beaten and 
chiselled, and cunningly fadbioned by the river god’s own hand into 
the likeness of an old Boman with mouth open, laughingly immoder- 
ately at some ancient jest, laughing so malidously that all those 
gathered about my Jnd laughed too, until turning the head over we 
were confronted by the same face reflecting fury and dugust on 
that side, mouth open, ready with a howl of pain and rage. I ran 
up to the head of the sluice to give the nugget to the osmer, but 
instead of being grateful to me for rescuing his Roman from the 
water, he laughed at him for an ** old-fellow making faces ” and 
threw him hack into the sluice. 

“ I wonder how many nuggets you lose that way,” said 1 quite unr 
convinced that he would ever set eyes on the Roman again. But my 
miner friend seemed to he as sure of seeing that nugget at the end of 
the olean-up ” as though he had it in his pocket. No one pretends 
that much fine gold is not lost in riuioing, bat the water is hrid to 
render fmthful account of nnggets and coarse gold. However, np 
amount of familiarity with placer mining ever cured me of fedingthat 
it was tempting Providence to throw a lump of back into the 
swift water to mix again with a mass of sand and giavri. 

The man who had been wiriding the great sluice fork having 
finiriied throwing out the bigger stones, now joined bis oompanion 
lower down the line, and eocohaaged the fork for a sooop, and a smidl 
corn-hroom or whidc. Standing not a yard apart, these men work 
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slowly up, from bottom to top of the boxes — ^broahing emytbing 
indisorimiiiatdy up stream for the water to lay fresh hold ou and sift 
anew. Eveiy moment now, there are fewer and fewer sttmes, 1^ 
and less of ** rnty sand,*’ e^n Hie magnetio iron is bidding aim* 
gexing good-bye to the gold ; while here, there and everywhere the 
proud little nuggets are lifting up their heads playing stiucs to long, 
oomet-Iike tullw of wedge-shaped gold dust. The nuggets were 
of every ahape, from the biggest (on this oooasion about 

3 incdies long by wide) down to little rough-edged pellets or 
flattened bits, that looked as if they had been hammered nnd rolled. 
But nowhere did I see the Homan. 

** Ghither it up in your lia^da f ** o(nnmanded one of the owmcrs, 
“ and when you’ve hefted it you won’t doubt there’s the right sort of 
stuff in the Nome district.” With sleeves tucked up, we leaned over 
the side of the sluice-hox, dipped into the bright water and brought 
up double handfuls of gold, dripping and heavy and shining. Some 
one had a magnet, and trying it on what little remained of the black 
sand, showed it to us clung about thickly with particles and tiny 
splinters of iron, looking like black hoar hroat. 

When at last the water and the little brooms had done their work 
of winnowing, the coarser gold was scooped up and put into a rusty 
sheet-iron pan. There were still some tailings left to be washed 
out at leisure, and also the amalgam on the plate, at the end, to be 
cleaned off and fired. But we were oonoemed to-day only with the 
cream of the dean-up, the pan half full of gold and nuggets, whidi 
was taken up on the bank of the creek and set 4own in front of the 
miners* tent. There in the open, a little drift-wood fire was made, 
and over it was propped the pan of wet gold. We all sat about on 
the ground, and watched the cook as, with an iron spoon, he turned 
over and stirred about the shining heap— mixed it and roasted it until 
sad to relate, all the beauty and the riehness s e em ed to vanish. When 
at last the gold was thoroughly dried, it was also thoroughly tamidied, 
and as hare of beauty as a heap of old broken brass. 

I am afraid something to the disparagement of the dirii reached 
the ears of the cook. For he began to spoon up the fat and goodly 
Ai^d baring made a hillook of the rest of the gold, he dis- 
poeed the best specimens about on top, where they sat with an obvious 
mission to be alluring and decorative, like cherries and angelioa on a 
Bussard cake. But it was *no use. The finer glory had departed. 
The very nuggets abandoned the jaunty preteno^ and looked out 
upon ns from the top of the heap,.d^ spiritless, seeming to oon- 
fesB ** the fun’s over— now the trouble begins.” 

But here all of a sadden is the Roman, lifting bis wicked old head 
above the surfsee, and laughing stiU as he takes his place atop the 
he^, with that fruse of Schadm/reude^ as though he knew lor what 
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9ort of work he and his compaiuoDS had been Bummoned out of the 
dark, as though he gloried in the greed that they would waken, at the 
terrible thinga they could buy. Hie le-appeaxanoe was greeted with 
enthuaiainn, and I aaw from the pleaaed look of the miner that hia 
cunning had kept thia nugget dark till now. 

While the gold is cooling, a rude table is haatUy conatrooted out of 
boards laid od treaties. The gold soaLes are brought out of the tent 
and set in the middle of the table on an open newspaper. And the 
scales presently tell us that the little pile of tarnished metal in the 
misty pan i^ worth over twenty-three hundred doUaia ; to which must 
be added, for the credit of that clean-up, the fire hundred dollars or 
so which the tailijugs and the amalgam plate would yield ; an average 
roughly of one thousand three hundred dollars to eadi boi: after two 
days* work. Such a result is modest even for Anvil, while lor the 
more valuable claims in the Elondyke diggings, there are those who 
will tell you it is beggarly. 

However, it was as interesting a dean-up ’* to the wayfarer as 
though the returns had beaten the record. And every step of the 
way the gold had travelled in submitting to the age-old process, 
had been bMutiful to look at so long as water helped in the work. 

Some of the extraordinary vividness and richness of colour 
revealed by sluice boxes in the Nome district is due, no doubt, 
to the presence of that much talked of ruby sand.** Of course, to 
us, who knew the Nome beach so well, it was nothing of a novelty. 
We had seen it, day in day out, drifted along the upper aide of 
rooks, left in a wavering Une by the receding tide, hngging hits 
of wreck, or, where men were digging down for pay dirt, we had 
seen it darkly reddening the heavier stratum, which all the world 
knew would be the most likely to carry gold. But on the seashore 
these fragmented garnets (miscalled ruby), are ground fine. Up 
here behind the mountain in the famous creek they are not so 
broken up— indeed with a little sorting you may get a handful of the 
perfect crystals. 

On one occasion, when 1 was with some other miners going over a 
different claim, one of them picked out half a dozen whole ** rubies ” 
for me— and then it occurred to him that they should he ** set in 
gold.” But I could not wait for the ** dean-up/* so he got an empty 
g^powder tin and filled it to the neck with a ridi oomponnd not 
yet washed,’* chiefly broken rubieB *’ and gdd dart. Tl^ he said, 
with, as I thought, a pleasant toudi of imagination for a man who 
all hu life had been a miner, I was to empty into a dear glass 
bottle when I got home, and 1 was to get a glass-blower to seal it, and 
there I would have a paper-weight of gold and rubieB to keep that 
day in mind. 

Descriptions, even by the honest, 1 have found to he commonly 
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over-odoured. They spoil you for the actoaliiy. Even Niagara 
has been so dwarfed^ so ohstruoted and built about by high-sounding 
phrases, that I haye thought the only people who ever really saw it, 
were the few who had not heard tell of it before they stumbled on it 
unaware. To compare small thin^ with great, one of the few 

blunted by familiarity is this sensation of seeing native gold among 
stones and sand brightened by running water. To look at piles of 
new minted sovereigns, or of ^20 gold pieces in the dull setting of 
bank or of cash-box, leaves the majority of us cold. We have all 
seen other people’s gold lying about under such conditions, and we 
cannot re<^ the first time or the last. It mede no enduring 
impression. But so long as you live, you shall not forget your 
incredulous surprise, or your sesthetic pleasure, in the revelations of 
the bottom of a eluice-box ; the shimmering water glancing over bits 
of snow-white quartz, green-stone and jasper; over glinting mica 
and crystals of garnet; bringing out tiie keen colour of idl the 
polished and far-travelled pebbles, the red of the ** ruby ” sand, and 
the heavy magnetic iron, coal-black, and sunk to bottm, where it 
lies striking riiarp contrast against the yellow gold. To take ** the 
stuff ” up 60 , in your hands, dripping and shining and mixed with the 
elements, is to get the fine flavour of the richness of the King of 
metals. 

I am sure that we have here the essence of the relish every one 
has in bis heart — or has had — ^for tales of buried treasure. 
Spanish doubloons are more than money wh^ they are found in 
some mysterious cave. To the imagination yet unseared by pound 
or dollar signs, imshackled, unperverted, it needs no urging, that 
b^ond the power of current coin in any kingdom under the sun. 
will pieces of eight enrich the finder who unearths them on some wild 
sea coast. Who as a child has not got usurious interest on some 
silver piece or bit of birthday gold by burying it for a few fearful 
minute ? Or by just dropping it on the ground and looking at it, 
lying there so ImutifuUy s^ off by oomman day P 

Even to some of those who hold that they have put away childidi 
things, gold in the ground, or out in the open, or anywhere except in 
purses or in banks, is purified of its tarnish of vulgarity, is 
beautiful again, and of the essence of B.omanoe. And next to a 
Treasure Cave, pommend’me to a placer-mine, where 1 may do a 
little of the mining. 


Elizabsth Bohiks. 
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X 

OiTR past stre^tolies bdimd us in long perspective. It slumbers on the 
far horizon like a deserted ciiy shrouded in mist. A few peaks 
mark its boundary, and soar predominant into the air; a few idipor- 
tant acts stand out, like towers, some with the light still upon them, 
others half mined, and slowly decaying beneath the weight of 
oblivion. The trees are bare, the walls crumble, and shadow slowly 
steals over all. ‘Everything seems to be dead there, and rigid, save 
only when memory, slowly decomposing, lights it for an instant with 
an illusory gleam. But apart from this animation, derived only 
from our expiring reooUecticmB, aU would appear to be definitely 
motionless, immutable for ever ; divided from present and future by 
a river that shall not again be crossed. 

In reality it is alive ; and, for many of us, endowed with a pro- 
founder, more ardent life than either present or future. In reality 
this dead city is often the hotbed of our existence : and in accordance 
with the spirit in which men return to it, shall some find all their 
wealth there, and others lose what they have. 

n. 

Our conception of the past has much in common with our con- 
ception of love anddiappiness, destiny, justice, and most of the vague 
but therefore not less potent spiritual organisms that stand for the 
mighty forces we obey. Our ideas have been handed dovm to us 
ready-made by our predecessors ; and even when our second conscious- 
ness wakes, and, proud in its conviction that henceforth nothing shall 
be accepted blindly, proceeds most carefully to investigate these ideas, 
it will squander its time questioning those t^t loudly protest their right 
to be heard, and pay no heed to the others dose by, that as yet, perhaps, 
have said nothing. Nor have we, as a rule, far to go to discover 
these others. They are in us, and of us : they wait for us to address 
them. They are not idle, notwithstanding their silenoe. Amid the 
noise and 1»bble of the crowd, they are tranquilly directing a 
portion of our real Hfe ; and os they are nearer the truth than their 
self-satisfied sisters, they will often be far more simple, and far more 
beautiful too. 

m. 

Among the most stubborn of these ready-made ideas axe , 'those 
that preside over our oono^tion of the past, and render it a force as 
imposing and rigid as destiny ; a force that indeed becomes destiny 
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working backwards, with its hand outstretched to the destiny that 
bnzTOws ahead, to which it transmits the last link of our chains. The 
one thrusts us back, the other urges us forward, with a like irresistible 
violence. But the violence of the past is perhaps more terrible, 
and more alarming. One may disb^eve in destiny. It is a god 
whose onriaught many have never experienced. But no one would 
dream of denying the oppressiveness of the past. Sooner or later its 
effect must inevitably be felt Those even who refuse to admit the 
intangible will credit the past, which their finger can touch, with 
all the mystery, the influence, the sovereign intervention, whereof 
they have stripped the powers that they have dethroned; thus 
Mndeiing it the almost unique and therefore more dreadful god of 
their depopulated Olympus. 

nr. 

The force of the past is indeed one of the heaviest that weigh upon 
men and incline them to sadness. And yet there is none moredooile, 
more eager to follow the direction we could so readily give, did we 
but know how best to avail ourselves of this docility. In reality, if 
we think of it, the past belongs to us quite as mu^ as the present, 
and is far more malleable than the future. Like the past, and to a 
much greater extent than the future, its existence is all in our 
thoughts, and our hand controls it; nor is this only true of our 
material past, wherein there are ruins that we perhaps can restore ; 
it is true also of the regions that are closed to our tardy desire for 
atonement, it is true above adl of our moral past, and of what we con- 
aider to be moat irreparable there. 

V. 

“ The past is past,” we say, and it is false : the past is always 
present. ** We have to bear the burden of our past ” we sigh ; and 
it is hdse ; the past bears our burden. Nothing can wipe out the 
past” : and it is false: the least effort of will sends present and 
future travelling over the past, to efihuse whatever we bid them efface. 

The indestructible, irreparable, immutable past ! ” And that is no 
truer than the rest. In those who speak thus it is the present that is 
immutable, and knows not how to repair. Ify past is wioked, it is 
sotTOwful, empty,” we say again ; As I look hack I can see n^ 
moment of beauty, of happiness, or love : I see nolhing but wretched 
mins. . . A^ that is false; for you see precisely what you 
yoursrif place there at the moment your eyes rest upou it. 

VL 

Our past dqmds entirely upon our present, and is constantly 
changing with it. Our past is contained in our memory, and this 
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memofy of oun, that foods on onr hoart and brain, and is iiiooasantly 
swayed by them, is the most wiable being in the world, the least 
independent, the most impressionable. Onr chief ooncem with the 
past, that which truly remains and f (»rms part of us, is not what we 
haye done or the adyentnres that we hare met with, Imt the moral re- 
actions bygone erents are producing within us at this yeryanoment, 
the inward b^g that th^haye helped to form ; and these reaotionB, 
whence there arises our sovereign, intimate being, are wholly 
govemed by the manner in which we regard past events, and vary as 
the moral aubstanoe varies that they encounter within us. But witii 
every step in advance that our feelings or intellect take wOl come a 
(hange in this moral substance, and then, on the instant, the most 
immutable facts, that seemed to be graven for ever on the stone and 
bronze of the past, will assume au entirely different aspect, will 
return to life and leap into movement, bringing us vaster and more 
courageous counsels, dragging memory aloft with them in their 
ascent ; and what was once a mass of min, mouldering in the dark- 
ness, becomes a populous city whereon the son shines again. 

vn. 

We have an arbitrary fashion of estahUshing a certain number of 
events behind us. We relegate them to the horizon of our memory, 
and having set them there we tell ourselves that they form part of a 
world in which the united efforts of all mankind could not wipe away 
a tear or cause a flower to raise its head. And yet, while admitting 
that these events have passed beyond our control, we still, with the 
most curious inoonsistency, believe that they have full control over 
us. Whereas the truth is that they can only act upon us to the 
extent in which we have renounced our right to act upon them. The 
past asserts itself only in those whose moral growth has ceased; 
then, and not till then, does it truly become redoubtable. From that 
moment we have indeed the irrepaxable behind us, and the weight of 
what we have done lies heavy upon our shoulders. But so long as 
the life of our mind and character flows nninteimptedly on, so long 
will the past remain in suspense above us ; and, as the glance may be 
that we send towards it, irUll it, oomplaisant as tibe clouds Ha^et 
showed to Polonius, adopt the shape of the hope or fear, the peace or 
disquiet, that we are perfecting within ns. 

• 

Yin. 

No sooner has our moral activity weakened than accomplished 
events rush forward and assail ua ; and woe to him who opens the 
door and permits them to take posseesion of his hearth ! Each 
one will vie with the other in overwhelming him with the gifts 
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best oaloulated to diatter hia courage. It matters not whether onr 
past has been happy and noble, or lugubrious and Qriminal, the danger 
shall be no less if we permit it to enter, not as an inyited guest, but 
like a parasite settling upon us. The result will be either sterile 
regret or impotent remorBe, and remorse and regrets of this kind are 
equally disastrous. In order to draw from the past what is predous 
within it — and most of our wealth is there — ^we must go to it at the 
hour when we are strongest, most oonsoious of mastery; enter its 
domain and make choice there of what we require, discarding the rest, 
and commanding it never to cross our thrediold without our order. 
Like all things that only can live at the cost of onr spiritual strength, 
it will socm learn to obey. At first, perhaps, it will endeavour to 
resist. It will have recourse to artifice and prayer. It will try to 
tempt us, to cajole. It will drag forward frustrated hopes and joys 
that are gone for ever, broken afEeotions, well-merited reproaches, 
expiring hatred and love that is dead, squandered faith and perished 
beauiy ; it will thrust before us all that onoe had been the mar« 
vellouB essence of our ardour for life ; it will point to the hechoning 
sorrows, decaying happiness, that now haunt the ruin. But we shall 
pass by without turning our head ; our hand shall scatter the csrowd 
of memories, even as the sage Ulysses, in the Cimmerian night, 
with his sword prevented the shades-— even that of his mother, 
whom it was not his mission to question — ^from approaching the 
black blood that would for an instant have given them life and 
speech. We shall go straight to the joy, the regret or remorse, 
whose counsel we need; or to the act of injuqtioe it behoves us 
scrupulously to examine, in order either to mi^e reparation, if such 
still be possible, or that the sight of the wrong we did, whose victims 
have ceased to be, is required to give ns the indispensable force that 
shall lift us above the injnstioe it still lies in us to oommit. 

IX. 

Yes, even though onr past contain crimes that now are beyond the 
reach of oar heat endeavoars, even then, if we consider the droum- 
stanoes of time and place and fihe vast plane of each human existenoe. 
these crimee lade out of our life the moment we feel that no 
temptation, no power on earth, ooold ever induce us to commit 
the like again. The world * has not forgiven— there is but littie 
that the external sphere will forget or fc^ve — and their material 
effects will continue, for the laws of oauae and effeot are different 
from those whuh govern onr consninnaniei At the tribunal of our 
personal jnstiae^ how o vsr t he oidy tribunal which has deoiaive 
aotion on anr tnscisemihla life, as it, is the only one whose daorees 
we eaanot oveds^ whose eonmte> judgoMttts stir us to o«r wy. 
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morrow — ^the evil ootion that we regard from a loftier plane than that 
at which it was oommitted, heoomes an aotlon that no longer eziata 
for ns aaye in so far aa it may serve m the future to render oucr f^ 
more difficult ; nor has it the right to lift its head again except at the 
moment when we indine once more towards the abyss it guards. 

Bitter, aurely, must be the grief of him in whose past there |uce acts 
of injustice wllareof every avenue now is dosed, who is no longer able 
to seek out his victims, and raise them and comfort them. To have 
abused one’s strength in order to de^H some feeble creature who has 
definitely succumb^ beneath the blow, to have cidloudy thrust Buffer- 
ing upon a loving heart, or merely misunderstood and passed by a 
touching affection that offered itself — ^these things must of necessity 
weigh heavily upon our life, and induce a sorrow within us that 
shall not readily be forgotten. But it depends on the actual point 
our consciousness has attained whether our entire moral destiny diall 
be depressed, or lifted, beneath this burden. Our actions rarely die ; 
and many unjust deeds of ours will therefore inevitably return to life 
some day to claim their due and start legitimate reprisals. They 
will find our external life without defence ; but before they can reach 
the inward being at the centre of that life th^ must first listen to the 
judgment we have already passed on ourselves; and in accordance 
with the nature of that judgment will the attitude l^of these mysterious 
envoys, who have come from the depths where oause and ^eot ore 
established in eternal equilibrium. If it has indeed been from the 
heights of our newly acquired oonsdousness that we have questioned 
ourselveB, and oondemned, they will not be menacing justiiOBEieB 
whom we shall 8ud£nly see sur^g in from ell ndes, but benevo- 
lent visitors, friends we have almost expected ; and they will draw 
near us in silence. They know in advance that the man before 
them is no longer the guilty creature they sought ; and instead of 
ooming to us charged wi& ideas of hatred, revolt, and despair, unth 
puni^ments that degrade and kill, they will flood our heart with 
thought and oontrition that ennoble, purify, and console. 

X. 

• 

The manner in which we are able to recall what we have done or 
suffered is far pune important than our actual soffeiinga or deeds. 
This is one of the many features — all governed by the amount of 
confidence and aeal we posseas — ^that distinguidi the man who is 
happy and strong from him who weeps and will not be com fo rte d . 
No past, viewed by itself, oan seem happy ; and tha privileged of 
fate, who reflect on what remains of the happy yearn that have flown, 
have perhaps more reason for aonow than the unlortanate onea who 
brood over the drega of a life of wretohedneas. Whatever was one 
day, and now is no longer, makes lor ladnem ; above all, whatever waa 
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Tery happy and Tery heantifol. The object of our regrets — ^whether 
these rerolye around what has been or what might hare been— is 
therefore more or lees the same for all men, and their sorrow idionld 
he the same. It ia not, however ; in one case it will reign nninter- 
mptedly, whereas in another it will only appear at very long intervals. 
It mustftherefore depend on things other than aooomplished facts. It 
depends on the manner in which men will act on the& facts. The 
oonquerors in thin world— those who waste no time setting np an 
imaginaxy irreparable and immutable athwart their horison, those who 
seem to be bom afresh every morning in a world that forever awakes 
anew to the future — ^(hese know instinctively that what appears to 
exist no longer is still existing intact, that what appeared to be 
ended is only oompleting itself. They know that the years time has 
taken from them are still in travail ; still, under their new master, 
obeying the old. They know that their past is forever in movement ; 
that the yesterday which was despondent, decrepit and criminal, will 
return full of joyousness, innocence, youth, in the trade of to-morrow. 
They know that their image is not yet stamped on the days that are 
gone : that a decisive deed, or thought, will siijBioe to break down the 
whole edifice ; that however remote or vast the shadow may be that 
stretches bdiind them, they have only to put forth a gesture of glad- 
ness or hope for the shadow at once to copy this gesture, and, flashing 
it back to the remotest, tiniest ruins of early childhood even, to 
extract unexpected treasure from all this wreckage. They know that 
th^have retrospective action on all bygone deeds; and that the 
dead themselves will annul their verdicts in or^er to judge afresh a 
past that to-day has transfigured and endowed with new life. 

They are fortunate who find this instinct in the folds of their 
cradle. But may the others not imitate it who have it not ; and is 
not human wisdom charged to teach us how we may acquire the 
salutary instincts that nature has withheld ? 

XI. 

Let us not lull ourselves to sleep, in our past : and if we find that it 
tends to spread like a vault over our life, instead of incessantly 
ff b ftn g in g beneath our eye : if the present grow into the habit of 
visiting it, not like a go^ workmen rq[>airmg thither to execute the 
labours imposed upon him hy the oommands of to-day, hut as a too 
passive, too credulous pilgrim content idly to contemplate beautiful, 
motionless rums^then, &e more glorious, the happier, that our 
past may have been, with all the more suspidon should it he 
regarded by us. 

Nor should we yidd to the instinct that bids ns accord it profound 
lespeot, if this respect induce the fear in us that we may disturb its 
nice equilibrium. Better the ordinary past, content with its befitting 
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plaoe in the sliadow, than the sumptnonB past which daimB to govern 
what has travelled out of its reach. Better a mediocre, hnt living, 
present, which acts as though it were alone in the world, than a 
present which proudly expires in the chains of a marvellous long ago. 
A single step that we take at this hour towards an uncertain goal is far 
more important to us than the thousand leagues we ooveipd in our 
inarch towards a dazzling triumph in the days that were. Our past 
had no other mission than to Kft us to the moment at which we are, 
and there equip us with the needful experience and weapons, the 
needful thought and gladness. If, at this precise moment, it take 
from us and divert to itself one particle of our energy^ then, how- 
ever glorious it^ may have been, it still was useless, and had better 
never have been. If we allow it to arrest a gesture that we were 
about to make, then is our death beginning ; and the edifices of the 
future will suddenly take the semblance of tombs. 

More dangerous still than the past of happiness and glory is the 
one inhabited by overpowering and too dearly cherished phantoms. 
Many an existence perishes in the coils of a fond recollection. 
And yet, were the dead to return to this earth, they would say, 

I fancy, with the wisdom that must be theirs who have seen what 
the ephemeral light still hides from us ; ** Dry your eyes. There 
comes to us no comfort from your tears; e:[^u8ting you, they 
exhaust us also. Detach yourself from us, banish ns from yonr 
thoughts, until such time as you can think of ns without strewing 
tears on the life we still live in you. We endure only in your recol- 
lection ; but you err in believing that your regrets alone can touch us. 
It is the things you do that prove to us we are not forgotten and 
rejoice our manes : and this without your knowing it, without any 
necessity that you should turn towards us. Each time that our pale 
image saddens your ardour, we feel ourselves die anew, and it is a 
more perceptible, irrevocable death than was our other ; bending too 
often over our tombs, you rOb us of the life, the courage and love, 
that you imagine yon restore. 

** It is in you that we ore : it is in all your life that onr life 
resides ; and as yor. become greater, even wMle forgetting us, so do 
we become greater too, and our ^ades draw the deep breath of 
prisoners who^ prison door is flung open. 

** If there be anything n<^w we have learned in the world where 
we are, it is, fi.:c of all, that the good we did^to you when we 
were, like yourseLves, on the earth, does not balance the evil wrought 
by a memory which saps the force and the confidence of life.” 

xn. 

Above all, let us envy the post of no man. Our own past was 
created by ourselves, and for ourselves alone.^' No other eould have 
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suited UB^ no oilier could have taught us the truth that it alone can 
teaoh, or given the strength that it alone can give. And whether it 
he good or had, somhre or radiant, it still remains a collection of 
unique masterpieces the value of which is known to none hut our- 
selves ; and no foreign masterpiece could equal the action we have 
ai?oompli^ed, the kiss we received, tlie thing of beauty that moved 
us so deeply, the sufFecing we underwent, the anguish that held us. 
enchained, the love that wreathed us in smiles or in tears. Our 
past is ourselves, what we are and shall he; and upon this un- 
known sphere there moves no creature, from the happiest down to 
the most unfortunate, who could foretell how great a loss would he 
his could he substitute the trace of another for the trace which he 
himself must leave in life. Our past is our secret promulgated hy 
the voice of years : it is the most mysterious image of our being,, 
over which Time keeps watch. The image is not dead : a mere 
nothing degrades or adorns it : it can still grow bright or sombre, 
can still smile or weep, express love or hatred ; and yet it remains- 
recognisable for ever in the midst of the myriad images that surround 
it. It stands for what we once were, os our aspirations and hopes- 
stand for what we shall be ; and the two fac^s blend that they may 
teach us what we are. 

L<et us not envy the facts of the past, hut rather the spiritual gar- 
ment that the recollection of da^'s long gone will weave around th*' 
sage. And though this garment he woven of joy or of sorrow, 
though it he drawn from the dearth of events or from their abun- 
dance, it shall still he equally predous ; and those who may see it 
shining over a life shall not be able to tell whe'ther its quickening- 
jewels and stars were found amid the grudging cinders of a cabin or 
upon the steps of a palace. 

No past can he empty or squalid, no ovents can he wretched ; 
the VTetchednesB lies in our manner of welcoming them. And if it 
were true that nothing had happened to you. that would be tlio 
most astounding advenhire that any man ever had met with ; and 
no less remarkable would be the light it would shed upon you. In 
reality the facts, the opportunities and possibilities, tbe passions, 
that await and invite the majority of men, are all more or less the 
same. Some may be more daxxUng than others; their attendant 
oircumstances may differ, but they differ far less than the inward 
reactions that follow; and. the insignifiGant, incomiilete event that 
falls on a fertile heart and brain will readily attain the moral pro- 
portions and grandeur of an analogous incident which, on another 
plane, will convulse a whole people. 

He W'ho should see, spread out before him, the past lives of 
a multitude of men, could not easily decide which past lie 
himself would wish to have lived, were he not able at the samo 
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time to witneBB the moral Teaults of these dissimilar and imsjm- 
metrical facts. He might not impossibly make a fatal blunder: 
he might choose an existence overflowing with incomparable hap- 
piness and victory, that sparkle like wonderful jewels ; while his 
glance might travel indifferently over a life that appeared to he 
empty, whereas it was truly steeped to the brim in serene emotions 
and lofty, redeeming thoughts, whereby, though the eye saw 
nothing, that life was yet rendered happy among all. For we*are 
well aware that what destiny has given and what destiny holds in 
reserve can he revolutionised as utterly by thought as by great 
victory or gr^ defeat. Thought is ^ent : it disturbs not a pebble 
on the iUuBory roi^ we see ; but at the orossway of the more actual 
road that our secret life follows will it tranquilly erect an inde- 
structible pyramid; and thereupon, suddenly, every event, to the 
very phenomena of Faith and Heaven, will assume a new direction. 

In Siegfried's life it is not the moment when he forges the pro- 
digious sword that he is most important, or when he kills the dragon 
and compels the gods from his path, or even the dazzling second 
when he encounters love on the flaming iflountain ; but indeed the 
brief instant wrested from eternal decrees, the little childish gesture 
when one of his hands, red with the blood of his mysterious victim, 
having chanced to draw near his lips, his eyes and eats are suddenly 
opened : he understands the hidden language of all that surrounds 
him, detects the treachery of the dwarf who represents the powers of 
evil, and learns in a flash to do that which had to be done. 

M-iURicB Maetkrlikck. 

{Tirmflaud hjf AunvD Sorao.) 


1. L 2 



FATE 


Mo^pa #cpoT«uiJ.— HOJf* 


High in the spaces of dcy 
Beigns inaccessible Fate : 

Yields she to prayer or to cry ? 
Answers she early or late ? 

Change and re-hirth and decays 

Dawning and darkness and light— 
Creatures they are of a day, 

Dost in a pitiless night. 

Men are like children who play 
Unknown by an unknown sea : 
Centuries vanish away ; 

She waits — the eternal She. 

Nay, but the Gods are afraid*. 

Of the hoazy Mother’s nod ; 

They are of things that are made, 

She the original God. 

They have seen dynasties fall 
In ruin of what has been : 

Her no upheavals appal — 

Silent, unmoved and serene. 

Silent, unmoved, and serene 
Reigns in a world uncreate, 

Eldest of Gods and their Queen, 
Featureless, passionless FatOi. 


W. Im C. 



ENOIAND’S EDTJCAliONAL PERIL. 

• 

Ak eminent dftuoational authority, a soholar of high onltuxe and 
attainments, and a toati well vexwd in all the details of oar ednoa- 
tional syste^ inasmuch as he has access to all the arailahle sonzees of 
information, .which he has studied with rare devotion andimpattialify, 
has stigmatised our whole educational system with the name of 
** Chaos,” and the work of our public Elementary Schools with that 
of Shoddy Education.” It thinking men with sorrow and 
amazement that such damaging charges, publicly made, have remained 
unrefuted, nay unchallenged, and that the public, whom it so nearly 
concerns, are indifferent and apathetic. If Englishmen flatter them- 
selves that these charges are untrue, or, at least, greatly exaggerated, 
then they are the victims of dangerous self-delusions. It is the 
object of the present writer to prove the truth of the denunciation 
of the work done by our public Elementary Schools, and he hopes 
that some other, and more competent pen than his, will deal with the 
work of our higher Educational Institutions. At the same time he 
feels that his task, though by far the eauer of the two, is much the 
more important, because the elementary studies concern the whole 
people and not merely a chosen few, and form the foundation of aU 
subsequent intellectual pursuits. Ox a b.\d foundatiox xo solid 
LDiFicK CAN HE KEAKED. If England LB to Tetaiu her high position 
among nations, if Loudon is not to share the fate of Venice, Genoa, 
Antwerp, Augsburg, and other commercial communities, then jflie 
must keep all her physical, intellectual, and moral forces up to their 
highest pitch of tension, and among these forces education holds a 
foremost rank. 

It is now inemnhent on us ; — 

I. To show that the adverse criticism of our public Elementary 
Schools is justified ; 

II. To trace the causes that led to our deplorable shortcomings ; 

III. To suggest some necessary and possible palUatives and 
remedies. 

L 

The first point can be best brought home to the reader by some 
typical instances, for the truth of which the present writer can 
vouch : — 

1. A gentleman in the west of England advertised for an assistant 
gardener at good wages, and received some forty written applications, 
of which “ not a single one was decently written, or correctly spelt, 
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or intelligibly expresBed,” and he said to the Chainnan of the School 
Board of a large dty in his neighbourhood, ** Such is the lesult of 
your tiuzty years* teaching*’* The Chainnan Tisibly winced under 
the reproof, but held his peace. 

2* An arithmetician of some standing was asked to look into the 
arithmetic teaching of a leading Elementary School in one of our 
XJniTersity towns. He was shown into a room of between forty and 
j^ty boys ** of the Yth and YIth Standards,” and he was told that 
they were working decimals, interest, and other advanced rules. 
He wrote up on the bIack-lK>ard a very easy question on vulgar 
fraptions, and at once all hands were up and gave the solution 
correctly. 

Visitor : Quite riglit ; how do you do it ? 

Pupils : Please, Sir, multiply by, &c.* &c. 

Visitor: Yes, but why t 

Pupils : Please, Sir, that*a the rule. 

Visitor : The rule 1 And pra^', who zuade the rule 1 

Pupils : (Are silent). 

Visitor : Is it in the Bible i Did the Queen make it / 

(After a short spell of silence, one boy holds up his hand/. 

Visitor : Well, what do you say ? Who made the rule I 

Pupil : Please, Sir, the inspector made it. 

'5. A tradesman in the writer’s neighbourhood complained to him 
that he finds it impoBsible to get a hoy from the board schools who 
could take down a simple order, and he has to dismiss one after 
another. His present errand'hoy, who vras in the YIth Standard, 
cannot write down any orders of his oustom^^rs, and he added : ** I 
don’t know what they spend their time in at these schools, for which 
we pay such heavy rates.” 

4. Another small shopkeeper’s complaint is that his son, fourteen 
years old, ** learns what he never will want, and learns nothing of 
what he would stand in daily need of.” On further inquiry it 
turned out that the lad cannotmake out a small hill or write a simple 
note, but fills pages with long sums of which the father could not 
** make head or tail.” Can we wonder that the parents are reluctant 
to waste their children’s time by sending thehi to sudi schools*:^ 
Such instances can he multiplied indefinitely, and indeed complaints 
of this kind are made almost daily and from many quarters, e.y. .* 

0. On the 11th of September, 1901, “ A Northerner ” WTote to the 
iJaify Mnil a btter containing the following passages: Being con- 
nected with a large firm in the City where we are continually 

starting fresh boys in husiness life, one cannot help 

being struck with their terrible deficiency in the most elementary 
studies, such as writing, arithmetic, grammar, and particularly a 
knowledge of the English language. Ex-Yllth Standard hoys of a 
XiOndon Board School are ill prepared, etc.” That on repeated inquiry 
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lie found that they spend their time in studying sudi things as 
magnetism and eleotrioity, chemistry, etc./* to the neglect of the 
practical homely subjects. ** One boy said that he had not received 
more than three lessons in grammar during the whole time be 
attended a London Board School/* dc., do. 

Indeed the School Board them^ves confess their gross iheffiriency 
by telling us that, among those who join their evening continuation 
classes, there are youths and girls who are ignorant of reading and 
writing. How have these young people spent their valuable school 
yean P The plea that they have already forgotten what th^ had 
learnt at school is the severest condemnation of their system. What 
is leamt intelligently, rationally, is rarely forgotten, and, if forgotten, 
•can be readily recovered by the student's unaided efforts, whilst mere 
•cram memoiy work entem but skin deep, and is speedily forgotten 
beyond recovery. In fact, the School Boards have yet to learn that 

THK WHOLK Eurt’ATION QlIK««T10X ITTRXS MAINI.Y OX MKTHOHS OF 

rKAciiixo, and very slightly indeed on legislation and regulations. 
If the lessons are stimulating, if they convey to the children the 
•exhilarating sense of progress made and of power gained, then the 
necessity of compulsoiy school-attendance will practically disappear, 
4ind parents and ratepayers will not be likely to grudge their money - 
oontributions, if they feel that they get a full quid pro quo for their 
sacrifices. And yet amongst the numerous acts of negligence that 
the Boards are guilty of, that of ignoring the problem of methods of 
teaching is as conspicuous as it is fatal. 

• 

IxilKTMENT .AOAIXST ScWMU. BoAROS. 

I. Some sins of commission of the past. 

1. In the matter of school buildings. They refused the urgent 
ndvioe of experts, and at enormous expense built school-rooms unsuit- 
able in shape, being long and shallow so that the teacher cannot 
oasily dominate Ids class, and injurious to the eyesight of pupils and 
toachera, the windows being at the back of the children, so that in 
reading, writing and needlework the shadow of the body falls on the 
book, &c., whilst the teacher is dazzled by the full blaze of light 
facing him ; moreover, the children, anxious to catch the light, not 
infrequently sit sideways and twist their bodies to the danger of their 
still soft and flexible spines. Taught by costly experience they now 
see the error of their ways, and endeavour by blocking up the 
windows in one wall and making new windows elsewhere to remedy 
the evil, but this is at best a mere make-shift, and does not alter the 
etill unsuitable shape of the rooms. In connection with this part of 
the subject I may be allowed to record two ohoraoteristio scenes. 

(f/.) The first School Board elected in one of our largest midland 
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towns oounted among its members a local M.P. and a very popular 
dissenting minister, who was also a witty lecturer with a oonsiderahle 
dash of the charlatan in him. When the matter of sohool-huildings 
was first discussed, the M.P. very wisely proposed that they should 
send their clerk to Gfermany and other countxies to study school-build- 
ings on the spot and report thereon. The dissenting nunister imme- 
diately oppo^ the proposal with stinging sarcasm, of which he was 
past-master, and with appeals to the national vanity of his colleagues 
ju the board, with the result that the proposal was rejected by a 
large majority. Well, the charlatan had the victory, and the rate- 
payers and the children had to pay and suffer for it. 

(h,) In the south of London a Board School was about to be built„ 
the children meanwhile assembling in temporary premises. The 
Local Managers wrote to the School Board requesting that the 
architect’s plans might be shown to them. The Board replied that 
it was against their rule to show the plans to the Local Managers, 
but that they would make an exception in this case and forward the 
plans. On inspection the Local Managers at once saw the gravo 
defects above named and remonstrated. The Board invited tliem 
to send a deputation to explain their objections. The spokesman of 
the deputation, a Mr. Blank, dwelt on the injury to the children V 
eye-sight threatened by the position of the windows. A lady 
member of the Board smilingly asked, ** Pray, Mr. Blank, how long 
does it take for a boy’s eyes to be ruined ” and as the unhappy Mr. 
Blank wa.s unable, on tbe spur of the moment, to answer tlmt wisu 
woman according to her wisdom, the assembled members greeted him 
with derisive laughter, and finally decided that, as the druw'ing of 
new plans would cost £5, they preferred to adhere to iLo ]daii they 
had already approved of. Tliis was done and there that structui^^ 
stands as a lasting monument of official oh^tinuey and iiu'apacity. 
In connection with this may be quoted a passage from Circular 
issued by the present morc^ enlightened Board of Education on 
October ist, 1001. 

of th« Nrliffolti im a iiuifl«r of inqxiKuii' «• 

tlv u)>fiu tli*; evva «houM |.•art^'u’aTly uv a* aWi 

ojiuiri).* from Wbiitd, r,r. in a 1cm tf«r};rcc, ruiniii,^ fpitn the rij^ht hiiiiil only, 
in which caae^ the achoUra cau only do their work with atrain nmt diaccmif'frt.*' 

The Chairman u>f tbe School Board for I^ndon is reported in th(» 
Sfamhrd of the 4Ui of October, to have said, ** A heavy ntpon- 
aibility was incurred by those who left the country without guidance*/' 
Tliis rebuke is largely justified if admin isterrwl to the f<irmer 
Elucation Iie]iaitmcut, but not to the more enlightened Btjard of 
Education of cmr day ; however, it does not lie in the mouths of 
mcmlxirs of School Boards to urge this rei*roof, seeing that they havu 
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steadily rejected all advice given them. In London alone there have 
been built about 500 auch abhools, ooating at the lowest estimate 
i:5,000,000, the bulk of which snm has been spent^ to state the case 
mildly, not to the best purpose. Now add the scdiools all over the 
rountxy, and we stand aghast at the frightful waste of public money 
incurred by presumptuous incapacity of these amatews and 
tiilettantiy who cannot be actuated by the courage of their convic- 
tions,” because they have only plausible opinions and no convictions 
whatever. 

2. And wiiat is to bo said about their wasteful extravagance in 
other directions ? At an outlay of some £15,000 the London Board 
Schools have beenr supplied with pianos, which require tuning, occa- 
sional repairs, and ultimately replacement when worn out. In Ger- 
many every elementary teacher is taught the violin in lus training 
college, and is bound, on entering on his duties, to provide himself 
with his instrument: this answers every purpose, and costs the 
country nothing. 

At the last School Board election Dr. Macnamara said in hearing 
of the present writer, We are accused of having misspent £30,000 ; 
well, what is £30,000 ? ” meaning that this sum adds very little to 
the contribution demanded of each individual ratepayer. Probably 
so, but still waste is waste, and a waste of £30,000 is no trifle ; for, 
if this sum were invested at 4 per cent, it would yield perpetual 
scholarships of £30 a year to each of forty gifted children of the 
working classes, iin object on the whole more desirable than teach- 
ing adult lliissiaus«and Italians their mother-tongue, or German 
clerks Knglish literature at the cost of the country. Let it be re- 
membered that these clerks dmw good salaries, and can well afionl 
to |)ay the uuiuinal sum of 2 Jd. u lesson charged by such noble insti- 
tutions os the Working Men's College of Great Ormond Street, and 
otliers. But the School Board attract these men that they might 
earn their grant. Again Dr. Macnamara urged the plea that the 
increase in the rates is due to the greater number of scholars sent 
tltem. “ If they send us mon* children,” he exclaimed, “ what rfre 
we to do ‘r " BuPhe ignored the fact that a larger number of pupils 
repreeouts a larger rateable ariMi, and consequently tlie rate ne^ not 
bo greatly iiicrhosed. 

3. The Board School teachers justly complain of the unmanage- 
able sixo of their cloasos. The task set to' some of them is practically 
an im|)OB8ible one. Wlio can rivet the attention of fifty to sixty 
fei'ble minds, when their little bodies ore distributed over a laige 
room at sotuo distance from the teacher Here the Sdiool Boards 
have a legitimate field for their love of expenditure; here their 
o|ien-haudetluoBB would confer incalculable benefit on those who are 
s]>ocia1Iy entrusted to their care ; and as for the needful money, part 
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of it, at least, can be obtained through the exeroiee of wise thrift in 
other directions 

II. — The sinB of omission in the past and in the present. 

The Sohool Boards have unrivalled opportunities for making 
extensive and instructive experiments in teaching. We may take two 
eubjecte aa illustrations : — » 

{a) Meaditiff , — In 1877 the Sohool Board for London felt the 
importance of teaching reading on sound and scientiRo methods, 
and they appointed a committee from members of their body to take 
evidence from teachers, Inspectors, and experts. Unfortimately the 
members of this committee lacked skill in eliciting the right sort of 
iiifonnaiion from the witnesses, and were still more incompetent to 
sift the voluminous evidence collected ; consequently tliey arrived at 
the lame conclusion that each teacher should adopt whatever method 
he liked. This want of guidance led to two groat evils: frst, 
that reading, which it has been proved to the hUt can bo taught 
well in from six to tw^elve mon^s, is taught imperfectly in the 
board schools in from three to five years ; that if a child is 

moved from one school to another (it may be only a few streets off }, 
he finds a different system in vogue, and has to begin da tujM. In 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, &c., a child may be moved from 
one end of the oountiy to the other, and yet his studies will suffer 
next to no interruption. Moreover, the arrangements made for 
enabling the teacher to exercise his choice reach the acme of 
absurdity. The School Board publishes so-called ** liequisitiou 
lists,'* in which are entered the tiUes of multttudes of school books 
on every subject of study, from which the teacher may select bis 
books, specimens of which are open to his inspoctioD at the School Board 
offices on the Embankment Now on ‘V/mru/ury ” reading alone 
andependent of Ilistoiy and other Readers), he has to examine and 
select from about 600 volumes, evidently an impossible task, and the 
consequence is that he is often guided by the hlandishments of com- 
mercial travellers who wait upon him very obsequiously, and as the 
interested advice of these commercial men is not always the best, the 
teacher frequently changes his books at the cost of the ratepayers. 
And yet the solution of the problem of teaching to read is simplicity 
itself. There is really only a veiy small number of ihethods possible. 
Why do not the School Board start extensive experiments, by asking 
leading teocherato do the best they can on the method of their own 
choice within a given time, say two years, and then enforoo the 
universal adoption of that meih^ or principle which has carried off 
the pahn ? A lady member of the present Board was heard to say 
that she had years ago seen a certain system at work in the nortli, 
which yielded the astonishing result that the children all learnt to 
read fluently in a year or so. When she inquired how it was that tho 
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method was not univerfially adopted, she was told that the inspeetoie 
disapproved of it. On the lady bung aaked, in her turn, if she had 
brought the matter before the School Board, die answered, “ Well, 
no, I never thought of it.** So feeble is the sense of duty in some 
members. 

(6) Ariihi^tk . — The value of Arithmetic in Elemental^ Schools 
can Imrdly be over-rated, because this is the only elsmentaxy subject 
that confers the discipline peouliar to mathematics, and yet from the 
examples adduced above and from many more instances, which cannot 
bo quoted irom want of space, it is obvious that the teadiing given is 
mere routine and cram, conferring neither intellectual nor moral 
benefit on the child. If the early studies in the three Ba have not 
led to the formation of correct tastes and habits of thought, it is 
vain to expect these benefits from more advanced studies, especially if 
they are pursued by the so-called expeditious,'* irrational methods 
of the crammer. The intelligent study of the three Be, of the 
mother tongue and of a moderate amount of its literatore are the 
prime requisites,' the pieces de resUtancp of the Elementary School, and 
4iU other branches, such as sciences and some foreign language, &c., 
must be kept in abeyance till suob a mastery of these subjects has 
been acquir^ that the fear of their being forgotten may be dismissed 
us idle. But if a lad can neither read fluently nor with pleasure to 
himself, and no taste for reading has been formed, if be cannot write 
deceutly well, nor express himself intelligently, if bis arithmetic is 
feeble and faulty, who is the better for his having a smattering of a 
number of “ grapbies ** and ologies ** wbidi he will never want ? 
This unfortunatriy is the state at which we have axrived. 


n. 

We now propose to examine the causes and the history that led to 
the present distressing state of things. 

In the early fifties of the nineteenth century our elementary 
education seem^ in a very fair way of good promise. The training 
colleges directe<f their exclusive attention to methods of teaching, and 
the leading elementary teachers of those days were men of rare 
ability and ebthusiasm. Amongst them may be mentioned Jackson, 
Tate, McLeod, and in William Ellis's Birkbeok Schools Shields and 
Biintz, and pro-eminently in the Home* and Colonial Schools two of 
Pestalozri's own pupils, Eriisi and Beiner. The lessons given by 
this latter gentleman were not only up to date in the matter taught, 
but the manner of his teaching was ideally perfect The Prince 
Consort heard him, and forthwith engaged him fur his own children. 
Ifis Majesty, King Edward, no doubt remembers him well. In our 
leading truining colleges Pestalozzi's methods were adopted, and his 
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applianoes were used inteUigently and effectively. The teachers were 
inspired by a similar enthusiasm, as was evidenced by the earnestness 
and intelligence displayed in their work, by the subjects discussed at 
their meetings, and by the spirit in which these discussions were 
carried on. In a pamphlet by the late Hev. Edward Thring, Head 
Master o^ Uppingham, this part of the subject is broi]^ht out with 
all his native eloquence. Suddenly the scene changed, and the bright 
morning sky was shrouded by heavy, impenetrable clouds, which cast 
a deep gloom over the prospects of Education. In the training 
colleges Pestalozzi's methods and appliances were discarded as so much 
cumbrous lumber, omd teachers were taught to substitute rule of 
thumb for rational work. Who, and what was it, that wrought this 
disastrous change? asks the reader. Well, two causes have co- 
operated. 

First and foremost was Mr. Lowe’s notorious Code of 1862, which 
introduced the unique and baleful provision known as Payment by 
Resnlts, and which made us the laughing stock of Educational Europe. 

Eobert Lowe, that Arch-Philistine, undertook to gauge spiritual 
things by his vulgar two-foot rule. His very talk smacked of the 
shop and the counter. “ No boots,” he exclaimed, “ no payment ; 
similarly I say, no examination results, no payment.” A teacher ex- 
amining his own class he compared to a ** tradesman branding his own 
herrings,” and one of his chief inspectors, catching this phraseology, 
compared, in a lecture of his at the College of Preceptors, our pupil 
teacher system to “ teachers manufactured on the premises.” Mr. 
Lowe cast aside enthusiasm, ardour, a high sense of duty, and love of 
children, as if they were things of naught, and in their place he 
appealed to the teachers’ cupidity. Unfortunately the teachers were 
but ordinoiy human beings, and their smoking flax was readily 
quenched. Easily and only too quickly they learnt their new lesson. 
** Expeditious ” cramming of mere results took the place of the slow 
processes of investigation, and at the teachers’ meetings, grout earn- 
ings, ample grant earnings, formed the staple subject of discussion. 
The one problem placed before the teacher was, how to pass through 
the examination mill the maximiun number of pupils on a minimum 
amount of teaching. And, indeed, how could they do otherwise ? 
School Boards, Local Managers, and still more the Managers of 
voluntary schools were forced to judge of teachers by their grant- 
earning capacity. ^ When teachers applied for a post, that man was 
appointed who could show the highest percentages of passes. Many 
teachers were well aware of the gross falseness of the system, but 
they were placed between the dreadful alternative of ‘‘immoral” 
teaching and starvation. Some of the most gifted and most con- 
scientiouB teachers actually left the profession in disgust. And yet 
‘ My Lords ” had been forewarned of the danger by men of such 
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eminenoe as Dr. Temple, the present AxolibiBliop of Canterbury, Sir 
James Kay Shuttle worth, the late Professor Thorold Bogers, and indeed 
by their own leading inspector, the late Mr. Matthew Arnold, who said : 

“ Payment by results leads to a minimum of teaching.” But all 
these warning Toices were addressed to deaf ears. The resolution 
taken was unflinchingly adhered to, and publidy supported and 
defended by Mr. Lowe’s henchmen. For about thirty years this 
dreadful code ruled the land, and some ten or fifteen generations of 
teachers, eacdi counted by thousands, were poured over the country 
as mere crammers. And some five generations of children, each 
counted by millions, were taught, or rather mistaught, on that system. 
And such an evil tends to perpetuate itself. Had these children been 
well taught, the present legislators and administrators would have 
had an educated nation to appeal to. The present Board of 
Education wisely has abolished payment by results, but it is, of 
course, beyond its power to supply at once upwards of 40,000 well- 
trained teachers to replace the present cram-taught men and women. 
These are urged to study methods of teaching, and to give rational 
instruction in lieu of the rule of thumb imparted to them at 
their several colleges. This is a very large o^er; teachers who 
have taught for many years on a certain system, and who are 
engaged the whole day in the exhausting work of teaching large 
classes, and have also multifarious extra duties imposed on them, such 
as derk-work, making returns of penny banks, or swimming 
classes, &c., cannot possibly find the needful time, strength of body 
and elasticity of mind to pursue such studies. The wonder is, and it 
speaks volumes in \heir favour, that so many actually do engage in 
that work. But a long time must elapse ere this huge mass will be 
leavened, and ere the noble spirit of the early fifties is re-infused 
into their body. 

Socomf . — The spirit that animated the then^ Education Deport- 
ment. They were intolerant of all outside interference, and soom- 
fully rejected external suggestions and offers of every kind. In 1870 
an offer was made them by an ardent teacher to teach reading free of 
charge to a class supplied him, and he bound himsdf to prove that 
with rational teaching the pupfis would read fluently in less than a 
year. The ^ Vice-President, Mr. W. E. Forster, was willing enough 
to allow the experiment to be made, but Mr. lingen dismissed the 
intruder with an insulting snub. The presumption of an outsider to 
meddle, to believe that he knows better than we* do ! It is the old 
story of Mr. Doyce and the Circumlocution Office of ‘MitUe 
Dorritt ’* over ag^in. Nevertheless, it is now admitted that during 
the thirty intervening years the children’s time was wasted in 

(1) The reader ia requested to distiiignuBk dearly hetween the Eduoaticn Dopartmeot 
of former days and the Board of Education of our day. 
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spending irom three to five yean on an attainment that can be gained 
in one year. 

Or, take the preposterous ** Standards ” of those days, -where the 
diffioidt had to he taught before the easy, and the effect before its 
cause. For example, in geography, the tides had to be taught before 
the phases of the moon ; in arithmetic, long division before addition 
of £ s. d., and proportion before fractions. In reading, the ** First 
Standard’’ demanded of the child a knowledge of the monosyllabiu 
words, in which the chief difficulties of the language are to be met 
with ; and which led, moreover, to the most grotesque absurdities ; 
thus the child might read ** horse ” and shoe,” but not horseshoe ; ” 
“ram” and “rod,” but not “ramrod,” and so on; but he was 
expected to read “ plough,” “ rough,” “ wright,” “ wheel ” (but not 
“ wheelwright ”). This was sternly insisted on in spite of earnest 
remonstrances made by teachers, experts, and writers of school- 
books. 

To those dying evils was super-added a new difficulty created by 
Mr. Lowe’s appeal to the teachers’ self-interest; they have now 
formed a powerful Trades Union with three able representatives 
in the House of Commons. Many thousand votes, with influence 
in the constituencies, are scattered broadcast over the coimtry. Is it 
a wonder that Government has its misgivings in backing up Sir 
John Gorst in his attempts at reform f 

This is, roughly speaking, the bottomless quagmire into which our 
educational car has been driven; there it sticks axle-deep, and 
threatens to sink still deeper. To Sir John Gorst and the Board of 
Education has fallen the thankless and unenviable task of extricating 
it, and the least that a patiiotio public can do is to sympathise with 
them, to suppcnt them, and to urge the Government to aid and up- 
hold them more heartily than they have done hitherto. 

III. 

The reader has, no doubt, observed that the symptoms only of our 
educational discomfort have been discussed, and that the di^ep-lying 
causes have not even heen referred to. This was dope intentionally, 
for a full consideration of these causes would have led to an unprac- 
tical counsel of perfection, interwoven as these causes .are with our 
national life and hahits, and to a great extent even with the British 
constitution. All that can he done is to work slowly and j)ationtly at 
effecting a radical cure, and meanwhile to proi>OBe some jialliatives to 
tide us over the long and weaiy curative process. Such ore : 

1. It is IXOISPKNSAUJ.Y NECESSAKY TO J>UAW IN SHAH]* AM> 

lllSTIXtT OUTLINES THE LIMITS OF ELKMKNTAKY KI> 1 « ATloN.‘ At 

n .) Wc- maj take a leaf «nt of tLe iiuitructiTe code of Outario. ** Ontario luar claiir. 
tu have M.iue features of her system that are largely her Own. Among them may lo 
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preBent we have three stages of so-oalled Elementary Eduoation, viz.. 
Board School Education, Higher Elementary Education, and Higher 
Grade Schools, and nohody can tell^where any one of them terminates 
and the othw begins ; nor is it clear that members of the School 
Board themselves know where the Higher Grade School terminates or 
ought to terminate. Lord Reay is reported to have said on the 
3rd of October^ 1901 : ** A higher elementary and a higher grade 
school were not secondary schools; they were the final stage of 
elementaiy education.” This is a definition to which no one can 
demur, if only the facts correspond with it. But what are those 
facts? 

In the list of successful candidates in the Liondon University 
Matriculation Exahiination held in Jime, 1901, the names are given 
of twenty-five candidates who passed direct from Higher Grade 
Board Suliools in different parts of the country. Now, London 
Matriculation Examination demands : (1) A comx>etent knowledge of 
liatin, tested by two examinations of three hours each ; (2) One 
other foreign language, Greek, French, or German, i^c., whichever the 
student may select, one examination, three hours ; (3) English 
grammar and composition and history of the language and literature, 
one examination, three hours ; (4) History of England to the end of 
tlio seventeenth century, with the geography relating thereto, one 
examination, three hours ; (5) Mathematics, viz., arithmetic to extrae* 
tiou of sipiore root, algebra to quadratic equations with one unknown, 
and four books of Euclid with riders, two examinations of three 
hours each ; (6) Two sciences, one obligatory and the other to be 
selected by the oandidkte, two examinations of three hours each ; in 
all, then, nine advanced subjects studied in the Higher Grade Schools, 
and the present wrriter bos come across higher grade students who 
have gone even beyond that, into ** Permutations and Combinations/” 
which is a good way on to the Intermediate Bachelor of Arts exami- 
nation of the London University. Does his Lordship seriously contend 
that studies which lead to the threshold of our Universities are port 
of elementar}*^ education? If so, what field is left to secondary 
education ? And how* can it he maintained that faith is kept in the 
bargain made with the ratepayers in 1870 ? Tlie idea of teaching 
these subjects was certainly never entertain^ by Mr. W. E. Forster, 
nor yet by the rate-paying public generally. It is clear that these 
limits must be drawn, and when drawn the School Boards diould be 
told in unmistakable terms: *‘Ne, sutor, supra Arepidam.” The 
proposal that both the primary and the secondary education should 

mmitiuned ; Clear lini>8 vepamting the function of the uniremity from that 

of the high iichottlB, and the fuaotiuii of the high «ohoohi from that of the public 

c'lcnumtary aohoolM ; a uniform cHuinm of atudy a uniform acriea of text-booka 

for the whole Province &o.*’ 
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be entrusted to one and the same authority riiould not be entertained. 
It is to the advantage of the cause of education that these two 
authorities Ehould control each other ; if, for example, students from 
the lower schools enter the higher classes merely crammed, or ill- 
grounded, the teachers of those advanced classes would naturally 
remonstrate, and the ldc?ie8 committed below could not behudied up ; 
on the other hand, if the higher schools, from whatever motive, were 
to encroach on the work of the schools below, the authorities of the 
primary schools would know how to protect themselves, whilst the 
friendly co-operation of the two sets of schools would be productive 
of much good. 

2. — ^Every School Board should have a certain proportion of 
^x~officio members appointed by the Board of Education. These 
should be experts in educational matters, able to advise the Board on 
technical points which are not alwaj s, nor necessarily, understood by 
popularly elected members, and these officials would also establish a 
closer and more intimate and harmonious understanding with the 
central authority. 

3. — Our present ** Standards,” although much bettor than those 
of the former Education Department, ore still very iar from perfect, 
or scientifically correct ; but it is exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, to teacb well on a faulty sequence of lessons. It would 
therefore be very desirable to appoint, under Sir John Gorst's 
presidency, Commiitees of TEAfruERs, Scholars, and Experts to 

DRAW rp SCHEMES OF LF.SSOXS ON THE SEVERAL SLUJEC’l'S OF STUDY.^ 

4. — ^When these are drawn up then it will he possible to deal 
with the all-important question of School Books. No branch of 
our educational system is in a more chaotic state than are the plans 
we follow in our selection of school books. Good school books 
furnish the teacher with the indispensable clue which leads him 
safely through his perplexing labyrinth, and their importance cannot 
possibly be overrated. Different Governments adopt different 
method but it would lead us too far to describe them all. Our 
purpose will best be sen'ed if we contrast Austria, whose system we 
should call over-organisation, with England, which has chaos, /.#•., 
no organisation at all. For instance, the present writer has before 
him seventeen Austrian elementary school books on various stages of 
reading, arithmetic, and grammar, which are printed and circulated 
by the Gh)vemment ; these text-books, written by eminent scholars, 
are marvels of 'sound method, production, and cheapness; paper, 
printing and binding leave nothing to be desired. The prices range 

(1) It U aatoiuahing, and not a little Ramiliating, to notioe how much we have to 
learn from entr coloniea. Many of their itaudarda, or Programmoa of Htudy.*’ 
notably of Ontario, Weatem Auatralia, Booth Auatralia, and VictoriH. are, beyond all 
coxnpariaon, anperior to any couraea of aindy that have been propoaed in tbia country. 
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irom. lid. to 8d. eadh« and of! these prioes the letail trade has a 
disoount of eighteen per cent, to twenty-five per oent. allowed. On 
these low prioes Government still makes a profit, which at the end of 
the year is distributed amongst the several S^ool Boards of the 
oonntxy, pro raia of their purchases ; and these sums are devoted 
eolely to educational purposes. « 

Our wasteful Englidi system has already been desoiibed above. 
Any attempt to follow in the footsteps of Austria would be fiercely 
resented by the trade, and no Gbvemment would care to provoke 
such a dapiorous outcry. But at least we might afford some 
guidance to Training Colleges, Sdiool Boards, managers, and teachers 
by some useful method such as the following : — 

Let Gominittees of soholare, experts, and teadiers be appointed to 
look into text books on the different subjects of study ; let them be 
authorised to invite authors to appear before them to explain their 
aims, and their means for attaining them. The Committee would 
publish the titles of books they approve of, and pass over in silenoe 
those works which they consider unsuitable. This imprimatur would 
afford guidance to all whom it concerns, and commercial travellers, 
being now quite unnecessary, should be forbidden to visit the schools. 
The objection that such interferenoe with trade is un-English and 
would not be tolerated will not bear investigation. Several of our 
Colonies have systems which differ but slightly from that of Austria, 
ahd yet the public, far from resenting it, is grateful for it.^ Indeed 
our own Education Department in its palmy days did not hesitate to 
recommend Profesipr De Morgan’s Arithmetic, the most olassical 
book in the English language on the subject. 

5. Teachers ^ould be encouraged to study methods of teaching by 
granting to them travelling stipends to enable them to visit foreign 
schools, on the following conditions : (a) Their inspectors must have 
reported favourably on their seal, and oi>enne8S to receive suggestions 
and new ideas; (Jb) They must prove that they have adequately 
mastered the language of the country they propose to visit, and have 
also studied some olassioal educational work in that language ; (e) 
They must engage to send in to the Board of Education an exhaustive 
report of at least one of the schools th^ have visited. 

If that report gives proof of the tecusher’s ability, then he ought 
to be eligible for admission into the inspectorate, and when once his 
foot is placed on the lowest rung of this ladder^ promotion to the 
highest posts should be open to him. 

6. The importance of enlisting the sympathy and co-operation of 
the parents in the work of our aohoolB is too obvious to need urging. 
Two quotations from South Australia, the leading country education- 
ally of the Empire, will not be out of place here. 

(l) It wonld be Tery inatraoUve if aome of the exoeUent text*booke dtonlaiid bj 
colonial education oiHoca were cxaniaed by the committeea aboTe auggeqj^ed. 
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Page 473. ** Faxtioalar oaze Lab been ezeroiBed in tbe grading of 
the aiithmetio end drawing to tiiese BobjectB meet the d emand s- 
and reqnizeinentsof our Ooloniallile and its Boiroundings. Ghildrenin 
ClaBS IV. (the oompnlBory standard dass), firom eleran to thirteen 
years of age can not only make out their parents’ aooounts, measure- 
their huqpi lands, fenoes, crops, tanks, wdls and dams of Tarying 
shapes, but they oan draw to scale plans of simple fiinn buildings, 
gates and ordinary tools.” 

In a word the studies of the Colony are wedded to, and our 
oourses of study are diyoroed from, the requirements of practical 
life. 

Page 474. The schools are open to the public during ordinary 
school hours, but no interference with the time-table work is allowed. 
One day a yesr is now set apart as ^ visiting day,* when all the work 
of the children is open to the inq)eotion of their parents and friends.” 

These sohool-feetivalB are the rule on the Continent, and the 
parents take pride in hearing their children recite, and they examine 
eagerly the ooixeoted, but not transcribed, exeroiBe and ciphering 
bo^ open to their ini^ction. 

If the children are made to love their lessons, and the parents 
have brought home to them the advantages aocruing from a good 
eduoation, the bugbear of compulsory attendance will practically 
disappear. 


Yigilans.* 



AMEmCAN MILLIONAntES AND BBITI8H SHIPPINQ. 

Thekk are immutakable signs that BritLsh shipping is about to p«mmi 
through a seY&re crisis, and whether it will emerge from the struggle 
in triumph, to enjoy another period of prosperity, with the mercantile 
supremacy of the TJnited Eingdam indiq>utably established, or in a 
shattered a^d ruined condition, with the supremacy of the ocean in 
other handi^ is a problem that the most experienced shipowners 
discuss with i>erplexity. Judging from the past and without looking 
under the snr&ce of the present, one may conclude that what has 
happened before will happen again. Keen competition in the ship- 
ping trade is no new thing. The ocean is open to the whole world, 
and the shipowners of any nation may enter into competition with 
British shipowners whenever and wherever they please. They have 
done so in the past and will do so in the future ; and as Briti^ ship- 
ping, with alternations of prosperity and adversity, has steadily 
advanced in the past, it may with confidence be assumed that it will 
continue to advance in the future. That this would be so might be 
confidently anticipated if there were no change in the conditions of the 
^struggle, but unfortunately the conditions axe entirely changed, and 
it is this oiroumstanoe that, in the minds of shipowners, merchants, 
and all who are directly or indirectly concerned in the trade of the 
coimtiy, creates douljib and x>erplexity. 

Dn^ now Americans can scarcely be said to have taken any part 
in the competition for over-sea commerce. They have certainly taken 
no distinctive part. The Germans and the fVenoh — ^the former with 
steamers and the latter with M^^Hng ships, and both with subsidies — 
have been more aggressive than Americans. The energies of the 
United States have been mainly directed to the building up of home 
industries and to the exclusion by high tarifb of foreign manufaotuies 
from the American market That work has been acoomplidied. 
American manufasturers can now do more than supply their home 
market. With them commercial expansion has bec^e a necessity, 
and they therefore are turning their attention to the over-sea trade as 
they never have done befcoe. Ftesideni McKinley bequeathed to 
his fellow countrymen an eoonomio policy that th^ are resdved to 
follow, and defined the conditions under whidi it must he pursued. 
The protectionist system will he relaxed whenever a high tariff is 
found to be no longer required for the protection of nascent industries, 
and the whole power of the State will be used to promote the build- 
ing up of direct lines of ocean steamers between American ports and 
external markets. This is one of the new features in the situation. 

mm2 
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Another is the intervention of noombinEtion of Amerioan millionaifes 
in Amerioan and in international trade. Lord Rosebeiy sounded the 
first note of 'waning as to the results upon Biitidi trade that might 
follow the oonoehtration of the principal industnea of the United 
States in the hands of a few men having unlimited capital at their 
oommaiffi. No sooner was the last presidential campaign in the 
United States completed, and President ICoKinley safely installed 
for a second term, than the work of commercial concentration on an 
unprecedented scale began. His death might have been a severe 
blow to the organisers of oolossal combinations if President Roosevelt 
had not immediately pledged himself to the policy of his predecessor. 
Mr. Roosevelt is believed to have no liking for either miUionaizes or 
trusts, hut he has high regard for American interests, and is as strongly 
in favour of using the power of the State to build up American 
industnes and American ddpping as Mr. McKinley was. 

We have then this position : The United States Government, 
inspired by patriotism, and Amerioan tradition, and economic oonvio- 
tion, will use the powerof the State to promote the formation of direct 
lines of steamers between United States ports and external markets ; 
and oombinationB of millionBireB are gathering into their control 
over the great indnstries of the States and over the internal means of 
transport, and are laying their plans for acquiring command of the 
ocean trade, knowing that, in addition to their own immense capital, 
they have the State at their back. These are conditions against 
which Britidi idiipowners have never before bad to contend. 

Heretofore American competition at sea has {>xooeeded on ordinary 
Ibies. ^ XeaiB ago the Gmon line of steamers— practically an 
American line — was established in Laverpool, but it succumbed to 
Bnluh competition. More recently the passed into 

Amerioan hands and is now the American line. Still more recently 
the Atlantic Transport Company — an Amraioan organisation — 
acquired control over the National line of steamers — a Liverpool line 
— and^ the National boats are now run in connection with the 
Atlantic Transport Company’s servioe. These changes of ownership 
tought nothing novel into ocean competition. The change of flag 
in the case of the Inman Company was regretted, hut the whole 
mattOT was merely one of oemmerdal enterprise * and 
capacity, and the oonditums of competition remained practically as 
Aey^ were befoie. Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s puiohaae of the Leylond 
line mtroduoes entirely different conditions. It is not a transfer of 
steamers from one shipping company to another. Mr. Morgan was 
not a riiipowner, and was not in the shipping trade. He was a 
banker. He was the representative of a body of capitalists who had 
acquired control over great trunk lines of railway in the United 
States. He was representatiye of the Billion Dollar Trust and of its 
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control over the iron find steel industries of the United States. The 
precise extent to which his influence reaches over the internal trade of 
the United States, and over the railway t^emsof America, is not 
known, hut it is enormoiiB. His shipping deal ” has been entered 
into as part of a great and amHtious movement to gain control over 
both the internal and the external trade of the United Statea and to 
overbear all loreign competition. He will pursue that object in the 
American feuhion. As to what fariiion that is there is no mystery. 
Only the other day it was reported that Mr. Cassatt, President of the 
Pennsylvania Bailxoad, had demanded of Mr. Ceorge Gould the 
surrender of the Waharii railroad system and of the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie Bailway at a price that would give a net profit to the 
Goulds, under threat of cutting oft the whole of the Western Union 
telegraph lines from the Pennsylvanian system as wdl as from the 
Vanderbilt lines whidi had agreed to the deal. This is the American 
method of competition, and it can he applied to shipping. 

Mr. Morgan's object is to gain a commanding position on the 
ocean. He has bought the Leyland line at a very high price— a 
price upon which, tinder ordinaiy conditions, he cannot h<^ to earn 
a reasonable return. But it gives him a standing amongst great 
shipping companies. If he desires to purchase other British riiipping 
companies’ businesBes he can present them with the altematiTO of 
ruinous competition or of piuchase on terms that will give them a 
handsome profit. Britirii lines of steamers run between the Atbmtic 
ports of the United States and the Mediterranean. If Mr. Morgan 
desires to establish* direct American lines between New York and 
Boston and Mediterranean ports, he has a fleet at band with which to 
coerce British lines into selling or into entering upon a disastrous 
competition. Britirii steamers orosB the Padfio from San FranduBoo. 
He may pursue the same polii^ there. Of course, Biitirii ridpowners 
would not accept defeat without a struggle, but if the riuueholdersin 
a British shipping company had before them, on the one hand, a 
chance of selling their husmess at a profit, and on the other the 
certainty of having to pass through an indefinite period of ruinous 
competition, during which their riiares would inevitably fall to from 
30 to 60 per cent discount, there cannot be much doubt as to the 
decision they Would arrive at. It is difficult to resist the conclnrion 
that Mr. Morgan can buy any British riiipping line he pleases if only 
he be willing to make a sufficienily temp^g oSer,»and it would pay 
him better to hay at a high prioe, and British shipowners to sell at a 
high prioe, than to enter upon, it might be, years of ruinous xate- 
eutting. 

It may be argued that to sell British ships at prices far above their 
market value would he very good busmess. It would add to the 
wealth of the country, and though it might not all be re-invested in 
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diippingy Hiose who had made large profits in shipping would not 
entirely ^uit the hiuiness. A good deal of their oapital would he 
devoted to building new and improved steamen^ and this would give 
a etimuluB to the shipbuilding and iron and steel trades and to the 
general business of the country. The new British steamers would 
compete advantageously against Mr. Morgan’s vessels, many of which 
are oompaiatively old. If the Americana, in their enorts to sweep 
aside British maritime competition, should carry food and produoe at 
abnormally low rates, home industries would reap the benefit 

in a lowei^ cost of living and in cheap raw material, and American 
industries would he the less ihle to compete with British manu- 
facturers in the markets of the world. If, on 4he other hand, 
Americans sought to push their export buriness by means of low 
prices industrial profits would disappear, and they oould not recoup 
themselves by making profita upon ahippii^ without giving Britirii 
shipowners fresh opportunities to oompete against them on the ocean. 
Economic f does would, in fact, prove to be too strong for them, and 
British shipowners with the cheapest riiip, the best ship, and the 
most economicBlly managed ship, would hold their own. Every 
principle of Free Trade, in fact, cries aloud against the assumption 
that Mr. Herpont Morgan, no matter what combination he may have 
at his back, can permanently override economic laws and defeat 
British riiipowners in an enterprise that is peculiarly their own. 

The transfer of British shipping to the American flag doee not 
inoreaae the number or the tonnage of steamers on the ocean. In the 
past Great Britain has built vessds for the whole world, and old British 
steamers have been sold to loreignerB without any hesitation. The 
only results have been to give increased employment to Britirii ship- 
builders and to enable British shipowners to supply themsrives with 
more modem vessels, and therefore more profitable dividend-earners, 
than are in the possession of foreign oompetitors. As to freights 
being run down to a ruinously low level it does not unfortunately 
require American competition to bring about that situation. It exists 
already. Great Atlantio liners axe being run with water in space 
that should he occupied with cargo because sufficient cargo is n^ to 
he had, and any cargo that is secured is taken at a merely nominal 
charge. The cargo from this side to the States is a mere bagatelle, 
wd outward trade from the States has been scarce because of the 
backwardness in shipping grain and cotton. The passenger traffic with 
America every season is enormous, hut in winter it falls away, and a 
good many steamers must then either run at a loss or retire into 
winter quarters. At best this represents a dead loss upon the oapital 
invested in them. At worst it means more rapid deterioration 
through disuse and rust than if they were in active service. When 
the tonnage now employed by the Government in oonsequenoe of the 
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'waf again comes into mercantile service the existing excess of tonnage 
above the present and prospective requirements of trade will be 
largely augmented, and the proqpeot of any recovery in freights 
wiU become CQrrespandingly remote. 

All these considerations are before the minds of Britidi tiiipowners, 
who smile at the thought that American competition can further 
reduce freights, and calmly look forward to some yean of very 
bad trade. To them the prospect does not present even the charm of 
novelty. They have passed through such periods before and know 
they must do so again, and they look forward, if not with dieerful- 
ness, at least with confidence, bdieving that in the fnture, as in the 
past, circumstances wiU sooner or later come to their relief. Mean« 
whUe there is the hard fhot that Iff. Herpont Morgan has bought the 
L^land line at a premium upon even the topmost price of a time 
of almost unexampled inflation. Not only so ; his whole gigantic 
industrial combination rests upon enormously inflated values. So, 
too, does bis railroad combination. The Billion Dollar Trust does 
not represent a billien dollars of hard cash but a billion dollars in 
book entries. The combination may be strong enough to keep up 
nominal values, just as the nominal vidues of South African mines 
have been kept up during the whole of the Boer War. But amid the 
innumerable unoortaintiesthat cluster round Mr. Morgan’s actions and 
intentions, one thing that may with reasonable confidence be assumed 
is that he does not mean to make a loss. His object is to make a 
profit and to give the United States dominion over the sea. Can he 
do it ? It has been shown that so far as Biiti^ opinion is conoemed 
there is no prospect of profit upon shipping for years to oome, much 
less for shipping bought at an inflated price. But depreciation will 
go on. What this means may be seen by the accounts of British 
ehipping companies. Take the Gunard Company for an example. Its 
paid up capital is £1,600,000 and in ten years it has carried 
£1,600,000 to ships’ depieoiation account. Its fleet has been almost 
entirely renewed in ten years, and shipbuilding has not reached 
finality. Steamers ore machines that rapidly become obsolete. 
Within ton year8*Mr. Morgan will have to replace the tonnage he has 
now acquired, and the steamers he has bought at so high a figure will 
be sold at the price of old iron. Tlie capital he has invested will in 
the meantime earn little or no dividend, and he has no reserve funds to 
fall back upon. These are all to create. Instead of reserve funds 
he has on inflated capital account that will clamour for dividends, while 
it shrivels up for lack of them. In the last few prosperous yearn British 
dupowners have paid good dividends and fed up their reserve funds in 
anticipation of hard times ; and these capital aooounts do not as a rule 
represent more than the market value of their property; Note must 
be taken, too, of the fact that Americans do not bear losses long. They 
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enter into a new enteipiue full of hope and full of enthnnaan, and 
in the oonfident belief though others may fail they will everpresent 

to the world an ezampleof unpreoedented saooeBB. But whm instead: 
of realising thivio bright antieipationB th^y axe confronted with a loas^ 
and see nothing in front of them but a oontinuanoe of it* their stajring 
power vanidieB. They cut the loes and turn to more profitable enter- 
prises. If then Ifr. Morgan cannot make hia new shipping venture 
soooeed within a reasonable time, further “ Upping de^a ” will he 
postponed until a more favourable season, and the struggle for 
mercantile supremacy will he reserved for the future. 

It would seem, then, that on the whole the Britiidi ^powner is 
better prepared than Mr. Morgan and his ro»/r^rrit.to pass through 
years of unprofitable trade and ruinous competition. He has more 
personal staying power, strong reserve funds, a capital account that 
is not inflated, and he knows his busmess better than any other ship- 
owners in the world. The economic conditions are apparently all 
in bis favour. But some of the soothing reflections that are advanced 
on his side are of questionable worth. It is true that we have built 
ships and sold ships to foreigners, and that the result has been bene- 
ficial to ourselves, though some people qualify this oonclusion by 
pointing to the keenness of the competition that the buyers of second- 
hand ships at very low prices have set up against British owners.. 
There is, however, an obvious and very significant difference between 
supplying single diips to scattered individuals in foreign countries, 
and selling an established line of steamers and all its busioeBs oon- 
nectioxLB to a great foreign combination of capitalists who immediately 
enter into competition, not as little shipowners who can be ignored, 
and not even as mere shipowners at all, hut as powerful financiera 
who control the most important industries within the United States, 
and by their command of great trunk railway lines can turn a 
vast current of American oommeroe into wbatever channel they 
please. How oompetition of this kind operates against British trade 
and British shipping was illustrated in the comments of a oorres- 
pondent of The Times on October 8, in discussing a recent report by 
Mr. Longford, one of our oldest and most experienced Consuls in 
Japan.” Note is taken of the standing accusation against British 
manufacturers of failing to conform to the wishes -and wants of 
foreign customers, but Mr. Longford adds another reason for the 
loss of Bxitirii trade. ” OeSrman and United States manufacturers,” 
the oarrespondent writes, ”not only enjoy the benefits of cheap 
freights by suhsidised steamship lines, W ore able to send their 
goo^ by rail at preferential rates to the port of riaipment and thence 
bysteamer on through hills of lading at inclusive (barges. In Great 
Britain the case is in all respects the reverse. Nothing is done to 
make ea^ the way of the manufacturer or merbbant. There is no 
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mbridiaed line of sfceemen from England to Japan. Goods liaTo 
to be oonTeyed by rail at hesTy xatee horn the seat of mannlaotnre to 
the port of diipment» ihippera to incur all the cost and ride of 
tzanafer from rail to steamer, and then finally to pay a higher rate 
of freight by nnsubadiaed steamers to the destination in Japan than 
their rirals at Continental ports.*’ • 

Mr. Morgan and the Billion Dollar Trost, with American Trunk 
lines of iinw«TnTm i na.finn under their control, with the iron and steel 
and engineering and other industries in their hands, and with direct 
Hiiftif of ocean steamers at their command, can manipulate American 
trade and American shipping in a way that is impossible to any 
British competitor, and that must put British manufacturers and 
British riiipowners at an immense disadvantage. Between such a 
situation as this and the one created by the sale of single riiips, or the 
transfer of whole lines of steamers to enterprising foreign shipowners, 
who are riiipowneis and nothing more, there is no ground of oom- 
parison whatever. It may he contended that if the Billion Dollar 
Trust riiould inaugurate thia method of competition it would be 
possible to organise a combination here that would be quite capable 
of meeting Mr. Morgan on bis own ground, and undoubtedly the 
leading Englirii railway companies and the leading Englirii riiipping 
lines are sufficiently powerful to form such a combination without 
putting any appreciable strain or burden upon their fin a nci al re- 
sources. But does anyone imagine that such a combination is 
practicable P And if it came into existence what could it do P The 
trade to be controlled does not originate here. It is in the United 
States, where Mr. Morgan and the Billion Dollar Trust can have it 
in their grasp. No combination here could alter that fust. A com- 
bination of British railways and ocean lines might formulate dis- 
criminating rates against the American combination, in retaliation 
against discriminating rates in the States against British shipping ; 
but it is not to be imagined for a moment that public opinion hoe 
would allow British railway managers to exclude American produce 
from inland Englirii towns because it had been conveyed to a British 
port at rates that Britirii shipowners could not or would not accept. 
To meet the sort of oompetition that is in oontemplation by setting 
a Brituh against the American combination of capitalists is impos- 
sible, first, because in matt^ws of this kind, Englishmen have never 
shown that they know how to combine, add next because any eom- 
bination they could form would he powmless to control trade originate 
ing in America. If, then, this oonfiiot riiould come, the cmcial ques- 
tion is, Who could beer the loss long enough to oome out the victor P 
8o long as ordinary economic conditions were allowed to operate 
there could be no doubt about the ultimate result. Mr. Moigan 
would out his loss long before the Brituh riiipowners were ready to 
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zetire fitom tlie ooeni. But Mr. Morgan and hia !!ftrust do not stand 

alona. an 13 ta natrun^ts by whiob tho 

i p<ynt ii to upork <nit ili of oreatoig diioot oooan lintt botwoon 

and whatopor loss tbit 0|>6rat^^ 
innhaa liia be bonu not hy tbo Billion Dollar OVurt but by the 
Gtmninento! the United States. In one urord^ediat the mnroan^^ 
maziDA of thu oountiy has to fight against is not Mr. Morgan, bat 
snbaidieB. Fteodent Boosevelt bos declared himself in their favour. 
The Ship Subsidies Bill, twice rejeoted, will now be paawd, and 
though the present measure may not gfive bounties to foreign-built 
but American-owned steamers, the inclusion of such vessels can only 
be a question of time. At Mr. Morgan and his Bilhon Dollars 
standing alone British shipowners might snap ihoir fingers, despite 
his control of American railways and industries, but with the United 
States Govenunent and Treasury against them they cannot hope for 
ultimate victory. 

Look at what has happened already. Ollie fastest steamers on the 
Atlantic are owned by Gherman lines. Why? Not because tlie 
German shipbuilders surpass Britirii in the building of fast steamships. 
Not because Germans manage shipping more successfully. Not 
because, under the ordinary conditions of trade* Gormans can afford 
to run steamers at a higher speed than is remunerative In the ease of 
English ocnnpetitor&. Not even because of direct subsidies, for the 
German steamers on the Atlantic only reoeive from the Stale financial 
aid in the same formas British steamers that carry mails. The chief 
advantage enjoyed by the German Atlantic lines arises from the 
enormous emigration &om Northern Eurojie to America, which gives 
them a volume of passenger traffic that Brituh oompuuics cannot hope 
for. But German competitors on the Atlantic also benefit from the 
subsidies given them on their services to East Africa and Australia, 
and the advantageous position they occupy because of their largo 
passenger traffic is thus further strengthened. The oxitK>uragemout 
of the mercantile marine is part of the policy of the German State 
just as it is about to be made port of the policy of the United States, 
The German Empire, the State railways in Germany, the whole 
official machinexy of the German Goverxunont at home and abroad, 
pursue the same object of building up German commerce and a 
German mercantile marine. Germany has not produced a Pierpont 
Morgan or a combination of millionaires, but without these German 
shipowners have snatclied from Great Britain the supromaty of the 
North Atlantic, and have cut into British trade in East Airioa, in the 
Straits, and elsewhere. 

The British Govemxnent were told long ago that in presenoe of 
German competition fostered by the State, British shipowners ooxild 
not compete in speed with Germans, and that the fastest steamers on 
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the Atlantio must soon be those imder a fcnsign flag. Now the 
Billion Dollar Trust oomes in to improve upon the Getmaa and 

to nqspleiBsiiit State poKu^lgr aa imniwiie eombiiiation ol oapitaliats 
v^koae opentioiis threatsu fleniaa and British sfaipowim 
whkh mnst proas the men hsaril^ iqpoa Bnririi idipc^ 
th^ have not the Govemment be^d flbem, and axe in no sense the 
ezeoQtaats of a xecognised national polioj. In that event the loss of 
the fastest ships on the ocean to Germany most be followed by the 
diaappearanoe of British steamera before the subsidised mercantile 
marine of the United States, and we shall xevert to the porition of 
the middle of last oentnxy, when the Atlantio trade was in American 
hands. That this would he hnt the prelude to the defeat of Britirii 
ehipowneiB in other parts of the worid need scarcely be dwelt upon. 
America would have established her maritime suprenuuy — xceting on 
State aid, no donht, but still supxenuuy. 

Can one regard this result {diilosophioaUy F Is it not a fact that 
if we can get others to do our ocean carriage for ns more cheaply 
than we can do it oorselTes, the service will add to the wealth of the 
nation and enable us to put British capital into some industry that 
will be more remunerative than diippingF The country has had 
an example of the way in which the success of forrigu nations, 
bought by bounties, works. For a long eeries of years Continental 
nations have insisted upon taxing themselves in order that they might 
sell sugar in the United Kingdom below cost price. They suc- 
ceeded in almost killing the British stigar-iefining industry, and in 
doing great damage to, if not in bringing bankraptcy upon, oane-sugw 
producing BriUsh colonies. But by abnormally cheapening sugar in 
England, they encouraged and made profitable many trades that could 
not otherwise have existed, and, on balance, added to the wealth of the 
United Kingdom. The ruin of the cane-sugar producers and of 
sugar-refiners fell heavily upon individuals, but the nation profited. 
Similarly the ruin of shipowners by bounty-fed foreign competition 
would be painful to individuals, but cheap ocean carriage of food and 
raw material would give an immense impetus to British manufactur- 
ing industries, an^ would give British products a derisive advantage 
in the markets of the world. It matters not to a British manufacturer 
whether his merchandise is carried across the ocean under the Bntidi 
or the German or the Amex-ican flag, as long as it is carried safely, 
regularly and cheaply ; and he may he excused if he says that it is 
infinitely better for him and for the country that he riiould have mer- 
chandise to import or export, than that, heoause of highiates of ocean 
freight, he riiould he put out of interuational oompetition altogether. 
And, after all, one has to recognise that riiipowners axe not, relatively 
to the total population, a numerous dais, and that the uumheEr of 
native-born British seamen in the mercantile marine is not very 
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large. AB,mthe«« of iugaxbotmtiee, itiaqiiitepoiiftle 
a purely eooiioiiiio point of view, the deetruotm of British ridp^g 
by bounfyofed Qeonnan and American competition might he attended 
with oompensatiDg advantages to Britiih industries that would add 
to the wealth of the nation, however hardly the collapse of riiipping 
might pneas upon individualB. ^ 

The only question remaining to be considered, then, is whether the 
advantages to be gained are worth the price. 

In «wnM<l«rtn£p ♦Tiiw problem the mind instinctively turns to the 
situation that would arise in the event of war if the British mercan- 
tile marine were no longer in existence or were reduced to insignifi* 
cant dimensions. The most conspicuous succoss of the Government 
in connection with the South African war is that they were able to 
land in Gape Colony and Natal, rix thousand miles away, a quarter 
of a million of men, with horses, mules, guns, ammunition, food, and 
all other war equipment, without hiring any foreign steamers and 
without dislocating in any way the ordinary course of British com- 
merce upon the sea. Wipe out the Britirii mercantile marine and, 
in any future war, instead of being able to land a quarter of a million 
men six thousand miles away the country would not be able to send 
a single army corps abroad or to keep up a supply of reinforcements in 
India or in any other part of the Empire. A fleet of transports 
would have to he built and owned and maintained by the State iu 
time of peace in order that they might he ready in the event of war. 
But in a war with a naval Power possessing fast merchant steamers 
equipped as anned cruisers, the food supply of ihe United Kingdom 
would become a matter of urgent importance. The stock of food in 
the country does not as a rule exceed about six weeks* supply. A con- 
tinuous stream of steamers would he needed to prevent a famine. 
No doubt venturesome merchantmen imder foreign flags might ho 
tempted to run with food for Britirii ports, but the country could 
Boaioely adopt as a policy a line of action that would leave it, in the 
event of war, at the mercy of the enemy’s armed cruisers and the 
enterprise of foreign blockade runners. 

It may of course he contended that in the event of war with a 
great naval Power we should lose our mercantile marine in any 
case by its immediate transfer to a foreign flag. That this would 
be a posrible contingency of war is not to be denied, but it is a risk 
that is unavoidable, and the vessels so transferred would at least 
remain under British ownerriiip and he manned by British crews. 
Neither of these advantages wcmld be left to us if British shipping 
diaappeaxed through stress of suhridirnd foreign oompetition. 

Apart from war, which, though it might never oome, would have 
to be provided against, it is not certain that British trade, if once 
Britidi mercantile supremapy were overthrown, would he allowed to 
enjoy all the advantages that it has been assumed would accrue to 



it duoagh the oheepiming ol ooeea tnuuit Let lonigiieii, nhelher 
Ameriiftne or Qenniiui^ onoe ML themielyoe in ■eonie rnmeriim ol 
niein linoi ol ooeea cotBnmnifletion, end then would he little 
eeonritj ageinit the impoeitiioa of iiianwfniwfcfjwy xetee of freight 
upon Britiih tcade. Thera may he some Bzitidi tnden who will 
eay that in this ra^peot mattere oould not he mubh won^ than at 
pra ee n t Bitter oomplaints era made against the BritidL **img’* of 
dupowners trading to the Straits, who are aooosed, in many oases it 
is to be feared with good raason, of levying higher freights upon 
Biitiah thap upon Continental and upon Ameiioan traders, much to 
the prajudioe of Britidi trade. Shipowners plead that t^y most 
regulate their charges according to the necessities of trade, and that 
they must either differentiate against the British trade or lose the 
foreign freight altogether. If direct steam lines were estaUidied 
between New York and other American ports and the nential markets 
of the world, freights on American tnde vi& Ghreat Britain would 
have to be still further redooed or the trade would have to he 
surrendered, and the latter altematiTe is far the more probable. 
Then would come a contest between British and American manu- 
facturers in African, South American, and Eastern markets, in wkich 
many advantages would be on the side of the American, and not the 
least would be the pursuit by the American Government ol the poUoy 
of^ building up direct American shipping Hues and external trade 
by State aid. It U not only the meroantile marine hut the whole 
external trade of the country that is involved in the struggle, the 
oommenoement of yrhich is marked by the entrance of the Billion 
Dollar Trust into the North Atlantic trade. 

Of course the dangers that may result from the subsidising of 
foreign shipping, from the control of American industries and 
American railways by great financiers, who also own and administer 
direct ocean steamship lines, and from the decay of the British 
meroantile marine, are not going to come upon the oountiy next week, 
•or next month, or next year, nor are they going to approach in a 
oataolysmio dramatic form that would rouse the whole Empire to a 
eense of approaching peril. The danger advances more insidioudy, 
but is not less real on that account. Already Britidi steamdiip 
owners are beaten in speed on the Atlantic, and are at least equalled 
in the comfort and luxury of travel. In the East, little ‘‘ feeder ** 
lines of British steamers have been taken over by Germans. In the 
Atlantic a great shipping enterprise has been acquired by Americans. 
A little American coasting line, established and run for years by a 
British company, has been bought by Americans. And now a oom- 
bination of millionaires with American trade in their grip, with 
railways under their control, a great ooean lime of steamers in their 
possession, and State aid soon to be behind them, are bent upon 
acquiring domination over the ooean trade of the world. Wo have 
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to meet and overooma this new ooi&bination somehow, or snooumb to 
it; and we oannot afford to be beaten. 

Ue wan of this twentieth oentoxy—* its early wan at all erents — 
axe to be eoonomio wan, and Qxeat Britain, ooonpying the wideat 
field, ia most open to attack. Our principal competitars, Germany 
and the^TJnited States, each haTe a national oommerdal policy. We 
have none. Nominally the Britiah oommerdal policy h to leave trade 
to take care of itsdf , but dupowners protest that this is not the policy 
of Parikment, which only interferes with trade to put dmckles upon 
it. Mr. Ohamherlain has been groping after a new oommerdal policy 
BO far as the ColonieB axe oonoemed. He has subsidised a line of 
steamen between Bristol and Jamaioa, with questionable success, and 
has entered into speculatiye railway oonstmotion with State aid in 
West Africa. The railway-oonstraotion policy is not sulEdently 
developed yet to judge of its results, but the subsidised shipping line 
does not prcnnise to bring mudi relief to sngar*canc growers in 
the West Indies, and it is directly prejudidal to the interests of 
nnsubsidised British lines of steamers in the West India trade. These 
little experimental operations do not assist towards the evolution of a 
national oommerdal policy. Yet of tiie two men to whom the country 
may look for such a policy, Mj. Ghamberlain, though toying with 
Protection, is one. The other is Lord Bosebery, the great expounder 
and leader of sane Imperialism, and an avowed Free Trader. 

If it be oonoeded that British shipowners cannot tlieir 

podtion against State-aided American and German oompetition, and 
that this oountry cannot permit ita mercantile mameto be reduced to 
a second or ihiid-xate position, what does policy require of the State ? 
The Empire needs in time of war the fastest steamers on the ooeau ; 
a sufficient number of transports to convey men, animals, and all war 
material and equipment that might have to he sent oversea ; anda 
merch^t fleet to k^ up the nation’s food supply. The duty of the 
State is to see that theM three requirements are not jeopardised in 
time of peace. They are, each of them, almost as essential in national 
defence as the Boyal Navy itself. The oountry recognises now that 
it costs more to build a first-class steamer that^is to be an armed 
cruiser than to build an ordinary xnerobant steamer, and it pays a 
Bubttdy to have such steamers built and at osdl. It may be neoessaiy 
to develop this system farther, and to make it cover the supply of 
txanqiorts also. The supply of food for thenation may be regaxded 
astheharinesBof the shipowner more than of the State, but it should 
be the policy of the State to make the diipowners’ business as easy as 
posnble and to remove all imposts that press upon his enterprise, 
lifs-aaving regulations cannot be repealed, hut it may well be that 
rulea that wm necessary twenty or thirty years ago are now oapable 
of modifioatums that would bring the laws affecting British shipping 
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into doser spproxiinntion to thoiB nndar whinih fyMo in cftrriod on 
foreign fla^. Brituh polity in the past, too, has, however, imposed 
upon the shipping trade the cost of Tnnanf^wmg ligh tho uiBeB round 
the ooasts of t^ United Kingdom, and by taxing foreign shipping 
for the maintenanoe of Bxitidi lights brings ux>on British diipj^g in 
Amerioan ports a charge from vrhidi the shipi^g of nationB that do 
not impose light duties is exempt We have abolidiedtoli-barB on 
highways throughout the country. It is time to abolish toll-bars in 
the form of light dues on the highways of the ocean, and thereby to 
plac9e British dripping in foreign ports in as favourable a position as 
the shipping* of competing nations. 

Closely connected with the maintenance of the Brituh mercantile 
marine is the vexed question of the manning of the navy. The 
labour market from which shipowners can draw their supply of seamen 
is world-wide, and they are entitled to secure crews on tiie best com- 
mercial terms possible, irrespective of nationality. But it is not good 
British policy to have British drips manned by foreigners, and the 
reduction in the number of British seamen and the decline in 
popularity of seamanship as a profession narrows the area from 
wlrich engineers, firemen, and bluejackets for the navy may be drawn. 
Ships on the list of armed oruisexs are required to enrol in their crew 
men of the Koyal Naval Beserve, and an extension of the qrstem 
'would add to the strength of the reserve. But behind this problem 
is the other and more difficult one of rearing seamen to reonrit the 
ranks of the mercantile marine. In an age of teobnioal sohoola the 
shipping trade may reasonably ask that in the great parts of the 
country floating sohoolB should he estahliehed for the training of 
boys for a seafiiring life, whether in the Boyal Navy or in the 
merchant service. 

Whether these ohvioudy neoessaxy and oeriainly not heroic 
measures would seoure the double object of providing the nation 'with 
cruisers, transports, a merchant fleet, and a reserve of men in time of 
war, and at the same time enabling Britidi shipowners to hold their 
position against foreign competition in whatever form and from what- 
ever quarter it n^ght oome, may be left for consideration. The 
essential thing is that the nation riiould realise that in the great 
struggle for conipneToial pre-eminenoe upon which the United States 
is entering, the oonditions of the oontest will place Brituh private 
enterprise at a disadvantage, and that a oommeroial qrstem that 
sufficed in other riroumstanoes can no longer be depended upon. If 
the British mercantile marine is to continue to hold the first and most 
commanding position on the ocean, the national policy must be so 
framed as to prevent it being pushed from that position by foreign 
subsidies. 


W. Wbthbbblu 
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It is oflji^n oomplained that the world of ideas and of art has been 
lor xoanj years a rather dull plaoe. The oomplaint hiay be well or 
ill founded. If the aooepted yiew of the relations of art and ideas 
to national life and events be right, the oomplaint is odd, for no one 
can deny that national and political events have been.sturing and 
that the signs of more stirring events to oome can be read by the 
naked eye. In England, at least, the national stress and national 
emotion whidi are held to inspire poets and philosophers have not 
been lacking. We have had to pull ourselves together, and we have 
had a grim proof that we may not relax again speedily. We have 
had muoh to hearten us. South Africa has proved that our manhood 
is as spirited and enduring as ever. It has proved, too, that our 
boasted civilisation m tenderness lor the weak and conquered is not 
a sham, that, on the contrary, we are ready to prolong our 
own suffering and loss for its sake. On the o^er hand, we have 
been Ikirly and squarely warned that the world, as it goes now, calls 
for mental as well as moral qualities in the nation that u to 
win. We cannot afford our cheridied stupidity ; we must seek for 
and use our brains. And in the future it is plain we shall have to 
act strongly and together, that our indifferentism and individualism 
must go by the boairi. We have to see to it th%t the ties of sentiment 
which bind our colonies to us shall be strengthened by ties of common 
interest, and not loosened by any folly of theorists, and we shall 
have to hold this great Empire well together, againi^c the attacks, in 
one way or another, of the rest of the world. In fact, we have been, 
and riuJl have to be in infinitely greater degree, on our mettle. All 
this, surely, ought to have something to say to ideas and to arts. 
Will it P It remains a question ; so far the response, if in one or 
two quarters brilliant, has been slight But we must remember that 
the national consciousness of all tl^ has existed, if it yet exists, but 
a short while, and it is the national consciousness and not the bdiefs 
of one here and one there, which calls to art to express it when the 
theme is a great one. The right appealing idea and the perfect 
form are still to seek ; let us pray they may be found. 

Meanwhile, if in our art or our ideas we have been dull, we have 
been dull with differences. I was reminded very strongly of such 
differenoes the other day in reading again Mr. Mallock’s ** New 
Bepublio.’^ Gertainly those of us who talk about art and philosophy 
and society, talk differently now from Mr. Mallock*s talkers. In fact, 
the change at first sight is almost amazing. Every one admits that 
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tlliiB book is a very accurate etatement of tbe ideas of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Dr. Jowett, and Mr. Pater, and so forth : eyeiybody admitted 
it at the time the book was published. It was said that the 
people were all portraits, but the truth is that they represent the 
writings and not the conversation of their prototypes. One or two, 
I know froniflCredible evidence, were not in the least like their supposed 
originals, and Mr. Mallock was, of course, aware of this. He simply 
took certain distinguished people and made them talk like their 
books. He did not design to be realistic, nor, I fancy, dramatic 
either. The afEair gives one no illusion of real conversation ; no one 
out of a pulpit or off a lecture platform could talk like these eloquent 
theorise rs. But the point is that the conversation does represent, 
and very accurately — given a tiifie of satire and caricature— the 
ideas which were in the air and influenced the talk of cultivated people 
at the time, and was taken, and rightly taken, to express the 
particular ideas and deductions from the ideas of the celebrated men 
in question. For my x^rt, when I first read it some fifteen years ago, 
being 3'oung, I hailed it as a gospel, or rather as several gospels, to 
enlivon by turns. And how old-fashioned it all seemed the other 
day ! Not that it was stale, withered, and of intolerable entrails ; it 
is far too well done for that, and far too sympathetic, as belonging to 
one's youth. But with what pleasant smack of the past it returned. 
Old ideas, old enthusiasms ! I protest it smelt sweetly' of lavender. 

It is worth vrhile — since at least it is agreeable to the writer — to 
consider the matter mure particularly. The general setting need 
not detain one ; pebple still have house parties and lunch and dine. 
Nor need the supernumerary characters. The host, the young man 
whom his friends think ought to do something great because in spite 
of being very rich he liked to talk about books, and who never does, is 
a constant type in real life. Leslie, the yoimg man who conceals a 
breaking heart by rather violently cjmical remarks, is perhaps a trifle 
more of books than of life, and w*e do not take him quite so seriously as 
they did in the 'eighties ; he dated, even then, from a misunderstanding 
of Byron. Lady Ambrose, the rich woman whose delight is in 
duchesses, would nowadays be less rigid in her judgment about 
pe.>^lv.*s ** infidelity ” and all that, but — some of us would say — 
demlodi y more vulgar. Miss Merton is merely the hint of a character 
which might or might not have been interesting if it were worked out. 

But Dr. Jenkinson and Mr. Herbert and Mr. Sauilders and Mr. Luke 
and Mr. Rose — one might write a volume about the most superficial 
delivery of any one of thorn, to explain what changes in tone and 
thought and feeling it records for us. Of course, they are sometimes 
carioaiure. Mr. Saunders, for example, who was always denying any- 
tliing except progress “which could be verified by statistics,'* and who 
had “disproved the existence of Qod," is a bit more powerful than the 
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militant atheist of the period ooiild really haye been. But the militant 
a^eiat was — that iis the point— 4md is no more. How many years is> 
it ainoehe was heard in the land P Thereare many men, no doubt, who* 
agree with Hr. Saunders about God, though few intelligent men may 
agree wiGi him about progress ; there are many, that is to say, who are- 
not merd/agnostic, but repudiate the possibility of an 3 rth|Qgapproach- 
ing to any notion of theism, and believe all faith ” to be not only 
f ooHsh but noxious. But even they do not trouble themselveB to oon- 
tradiot or hold forth ; they do not think it worth while. Twenty years- 
ago they did ; they wanted to convert the rest of the oommunity. It 
seems, indeed, to pass from extreme instances, as though the whole war 
between faith and philosophy had collapsed. The amdes march their 
own ways, through different countries, andif haply the soldiers of either 
meet, they bivouac together in peace. The quarrel between statesmen 
and ecaLesiastics, from time to time acute in France and Italy, ia 
social and political, not one of bdief and disbelief. In England 
the national genius for compiamise produced the Broad Church 
— and Dr. Jenkinson. Bui the compromise was found to be- 
unnecessary, or impracticable, and the Broad Church is defunct. 
I wonder if any dignitary of the Churdh or eminent philosopher 
is engaged on a work to reconcile Christianity and Science. 
I imagine not. It is all as dead as Bobert Boyle, who began it two- 
centuries and a-balf ago. We have agreed that there are different 
sorts of intellect, and they have given np, almost with mutual respect,, 
the attempt to convert each other. Mr. Mallook’s Dr. Seydon, whose 
zeal was all for coalesdug the Anglican and Eastern communities, is 
a more modem figure than Dr. Jenkinson, who thought that 
Christianity ** reaBy embraces iJl religions, even any honest denial of 
itself.” But it is rather a largo change for twenty years, and was 
not, I believe, anticipated then. I doubt if there is a single man in 
England now at aU entitled to be c^ed a philosopher or a man of 
science, who cares what dogmas the mass of peoplebelieve, or a single 
churchman of repute who would try hopefully to convert him. 

But were this militant spirit to revive it would find its objective 
veiy much changed. The anxious reconciler of Christianity and 
Science would find no longer stubborn and rude opposition in the 
enemy’s camp, but he would find what he would like ?(ar less. He 
would find himself treated like a child, his arg^onts listened to, and 
the briefest reply consistent with courtesy. His listeners would' he 
of opinion that his mind, however equipped with learning and 
accomplishment, lacked a certain faculty, and would try to change the 
conversation. This is not to speak offensively : I write os an observer 
only — hut I am sure that thus, and not otherwise, would the men of 
science conduct themselves. A complete rejection of the old dogmas 
is none the less real because it is not vociferated. But the militant 
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athdst, oould lie be bom again» would be just as mudi oiinoyed as Dr. 
JeukiziBon. For while the pbilosophers and a yexy large proportion. o£ 
all educated men would tell him that his attacks on religion were 
not worth while, he would find also that among the general there was 
fax more professioa of dogma, far more mystioism and delight in 
symbols of &ith, than in his day. He would say that a waye of 
obscorantiBm had passed oyer the oountry. Iteai^ and logic he 
would find, howeyer unobtrusiyely potent with the educated, were 
certainly not, as he had thought they would be, ruling in the market 
place. So it is. The philosopher’s attitude to Christianity, as to one 
of many xeligions bistorically interesting or socially important, but 
without relation* to fact or probability, is that of many who, when 
The New Repuhlie was published, woidd haye been struggling with 
reason and tradition : but also faith, Catholicism, mysticism— call it 
what you will — ^is stronger numerically now than then. Between 
the two, the Broad Church and Dr. Jenkinson haye fallen. It is 
astonishing now to the unhistorically minded to read of the famous 
struggles and heart searchings of an earlier generation. Pathetic, if 
we understand them rightly, hut difficult so to be understood. 

Then Matthew Arnold, who on his culture and sweetness and 
light ” side is yery fairly expiessed^in the book, is not be, too, fallen P 
On that side only, I think. The classical poet of the Scholar Qipisy 
liyes, and eyen his biblical oiiticismB, bis Literature and Dogma, 
remam as a stage, at least, of an intdleotual procession, a work 
which in its time had a large effect. But was eyer moyement ” 
more futile than kfatthew Arnold’s crusade of “ culture ” P It was, 
in fact, foredoomed to futilify. To enlarge the culture of the 
cultiyated, to lead them where ^ey shall find useful food and widen- 
ing of yision, is an attempt of which the success is according to the 
power of him who attempts it. To show those who craye culture 
where they may find its beginnings, is the successful endeayour of 
him who has the teaching genius. But to rail at the unoultiyated, 
to preach the adyantages of culture with a yiew of enticing those 
who do not eyen understand the preacher’s language— ‘that is a 
proceeding on which no success awaits. If you explain to those who 
have on instinct and a desire for culture how beautiful a thing it is, 
you are superfluous ; if you explain it to those who have no such 
instinct or desire they wUl not understand you. First it is necessary 
to wake the instinct or implant the desire. There may be more 
one way of doing this. Every way must be difficult and can be 
found only by inspiration or by infinite pains. But the way oi 
bullying is most certainly a hopeless way. It impHes, too, the fault 
it seeks to eoneot. If you wish to improve the manners of an Bl- 
mannered man, and by way of doing so first oaU him opprobnons 
names and then draw his attention to your own superiority, he 
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make a tolerablj obvious retort, and whether he makes it or not, he 
is hardy likely to be impressed, to tremble and turn and be ohanged. 
To express a plain disgust for the mass of your fellow-oountrymen 
and claim for an infinitesimal minority a monopoly of social merits, 
is not like^ either to convert the former or to improve the latter. And, 
in fact, the effect has been nothing. The really cultiizated gained 
nothing. The uncultivated — ^those of them who heard anything of 
the matter — ^were merely annoyed. The sham cultivated were 
oonfiimed in their own conceit, and certain misleading phrases — 
Barbarians, Philistine, and so forth — remain for the misuse of jour- 
nalists. And that is all. But twenty years ago many people thought 
that this crusade of Matthew Arnold was to work such mirades in 
social life as he declined to accept in theology. 

Matthew Arnold is very fairly represented in The New Republic^ 
given, of course, the touch of satire which came, and comes still, 
naturally to the author. I imagine that Mr. Mallock did not intend 
to give us Mr. Pater with the same verisimilitude. Mr. Bose’s com- 
placent and languid eulogies of life for art's sake are not to be fairly 
paralleled in his writings. I often think that even his admirers do Mr. 
Pater an injustice, from the inveterate habit of giving every man a 
label and never more than one. Mr. Pater was labelled a master of 
style, and so hardly any one was able to see that this style clothed a 
coherent, and by no means an unmanly, philosophy. This philosophy 
assuredly did not recommend its disciples to sever themselves from the 
common life of their country : Mr. Pater was too really Ghreek for that 
heresy. Nor, apart from that, would the charming folly of Mr. Bose's 
ideas be fair, in point of intellect and imagination, to the artist who did 
in very truth widen the culture of his time, by showing it a mode of 
reconstructing, valuing, and living in the past in its way unique. 
Nor, again, have I gathered from his friends that Mr. Pater talked 
like Mr. Bose. But Mr. Bose is a very fair caricature, sometimes a 
very fair portrait of a school, of a movement,” which found its best 
inspiration in Mr. Pater — and this, probably, was Mr. Mallock 's 
intention. Well, that movement also is gone from among us. For my 
part, 1 regret it a good deal. At its best it made a genuine appeal 
to detachment of appreciation in the arts, and even in its popular 
effect it produced something better than preceding ugliness. In 
some of its professions it was false, no doubt. It was not “ Greek ” 
nor eiren like the 'Italian or French Benaissanoe — not in the least. 
I*lato and Aristotle alike would have regarded its ideal of a life apart 
from the State, solely devoted to artistic enjoyment, as something 
monstrous and homble, and in the Italy of the Benaissanoe artists were 
active artists, and their patrons statesmen. In this remoteness and 
exdusiveneBs it diaied the fault of Matthew Arnold’s movement, a 
fault fatal to vitality. But beside its advantages of being both 
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charming in some respects and amusing in others, it had the indirect 
advantage of varying the monotony of English life and ideals. 
From being notoriously a nation of humours and eccentricities, we 
English seem to be burning all exactly like one another, and the 
man whom we all try to be, and many of us are, is a man incessantly 
talking about sports and games and devoting the chief energies of his 
body and mind to their pursuit. I do not depreciate ^eir value. 
All men need exercise, and some men need violent exercise. But the 
monotony is tedious, and moreover it is a handicap to us as a nation. 
The fanatical eulogists of “ athletics ” have persuaded themselves, 
heaven knows how, that our Empire was won by sports and gomes. 
If they will kindly go over in their minds the list of our greatest 
statesmen, soldiers, sailors — to say nothing of our poets and philo- 
sophers — ^and observe how many conformed to their own idea of the 
perfect Englishman, they may conceivably observe their mistake. 
The fact is that our greatest men have been os unlike that boasted 
hero, the average athletic Englishman,” as it is possible to imagine. 
This by the way. The ** lesthetic ” movement, an extreme on the 
other side, was a useful counterpoise and variety, and as I read of its 
beginnings in T/ir New Republic I sighed for its passing. 

Out of all this change — slight in itself, perhaps, but remarkable 
for the brc'vity of the time — I find persons in the book whose ideas 
have sustained or increased their poten<^. The first is the old 
uncle, in whose classical villa the scene is laid. He, or his memory — 
for you roincmber he is dead, — would be merely part of the background 
if it were not for the pages his nephew reads from his memoirs. 
One set of pages is an ironical recommendation of Christianity on 
tlie ground that its prohibitions have added to our humour, and mode 
our vices the more enjoyable. The other set form a vigorous 
satire, brilliantly imitated from Aristotle’s Ethics, against British 
snobbishness (I trust an apology is needed for refreshing your 
memory). The partial and wicked truth of such a recommendation 
of course continues to be true, and so — alas ! — does the truth of the 
satire. If old Mr. Lawrence had lived another twenty years he 
would liave noticed, to be sure, that there ore differences in our 
snobbishness, as for example that we value titles less and money 
more, and l^jc might have observed idso that a larger number of 
people — in the greater uncertainty of our social hierarchy — are 
content to take oiit the national characteristic in contempt of sets 
and coteries not tlioir own. But these are triftes. Otherwise the 
deceased Mr. Lawrence remains truer for our time than most of the 
advanced folk who stayed in his house. The value of him, however, 
is literary and not historical. 

The other person in the book whose doctrine, as then presented, 
has not lost its force, hut, on the contrary, makes a warmer appeal to 
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VB is— tome of my leadera may be surprised to leam — Mr. Herbert, 
who stands for Mr. Baskin. We ore not oonoemed with bis 
critioiBm of art, which has now been rejected by the experts. Though 
(by the experts’ leaye) his criterion of morality for the judgment o£ 
art was not so mudi radically false as narrow in his own connotation 
of it— ^hxr that the greatest art has been concerned with the genius of 
races and ages, and is, therefore, not a mere affair of arrangement of 
lines and colours, is surely a tenable view — still his criticism was 
narrow and inadequate, and it has passed away. It does not come 
into TAe New ^ejnthlie. There we have Mr. Buskin in two 
aspects — ^in his fierce denunciation of certain features of eontemporai^' 
civilisation, and in his sympathy with the unequal lot of the poor. 
I think that in both these aspects he would meet with a far better 
understanding and a far more extensive agreement than he mot with 
when 27ie New Republic was written. He would have to rise 
from the grave to meet with it, because we do not read the books of 
his period. But if he could do that, and talk to us in lecture 
rooms, and write to us in our Beviews, I am sure we should know 
what he meant far better than his contemporaries. 

When Mr. Mallock wrote his first book modem cirilisation was 
still cock-sure of its virtues. Its critios were, one and all, regardod 
as eccentrics and dealers in paradox. Hardly any one doubted tlint 
swiftness of communication, extension of commerce and all that wore 
of the essence of civilisation, even if they were not the whole of it. 
The great loaders of commerce gazed upon their new hideous houses, 
patted their capacious stomachs, and were convinced that tlicy wore 
the flower of all the ages. Thackeray had laughed at soldiers as an 
omameiital anaclirouism. The men of science crowed over di.scovcry 
as thougli it were tlie same tiling as understanding. The quality of 
towns did not matter ; the great tiling was tliat you could get from 
one to another ten times as quickly os your ancestors. You might 
have nothing bettor in 3'oiir head than the latest price of coni, hut 
being able to communicate this fact to a man tlioiisands of miles 
awa^' in a few minutes, 3*011 were a finer example of civilisation than 
Plato. In England, twenty years ago, we w'ere hardly lH>giiiiiing to 
come to the end of our national monopoly of commcn*i:il prosperitj' ; 
naturally we thought a merely material civilisation the best possibh*. 
The corresponding virtints, repression of violence, free scfijK^ f^»r 
enterprise* and also for cunning, and ‘*TeFpoctabilit3%” which is the 
nniversal cloak of "cunning, had it all tlieir own wa^*. Mr. Buskin 
laid his finger on the weak spots in all tliis. But w*e did not wince, 
we meirely grinned at him. Then ho waxcil angr^', and aroused our 
civilisation of ruining all that was fair and wholesome ; he pointetl 
our factoiy chimneys shutting out the sun, and the jiale of our 
foctoi^' hands. Therfs was a murmur of siirjirise. hf^rranse our manu- 
facturers had been taught by Mes«rs. Bright and < ohden that fhep 
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were tlio peopte, and that it was only wicked aristocrats and land- 
owners who were oppressors. But few cared. . . . Now it is 
•different. Seeing the results of our material civilisation for our- 
•selves, its monotony and dreariness, the insipidity and vulgarity of 
the men it makes wealthy, and the excessive toil and emptiness in. 
the lives of the men whose labour is the means, we begin to have our 
doubts. We find that the promised blessings of peace aRd universal 
goodness have not been secured, and that the incidental evils which 
were to pass away have grown and grown. Are we, after all, on the 
wrong lines ? Many of us tiunk so ; many more now than twenty 
years agd agree with Mr. Buskin. 

We have a stronger social reason than we had then for feeling that 
the lot of the poor — ^the labour which leaves no time nor energy for 
•civilised recreation, and the pay which only just supports a tasteless 
life — is grievously unequal. The process which in this country is 
aubstituting, in the position of the main holders of wealth, for a 
class which had traditions of its own and had been there, so to speak, 
since our national memory, a class which has risen in the immediate 
past by the exploitation of labour or by successful cunning — this 
process had, of course, been going on for a very long time when 
Neir Ef^pMiv was written. But the last twenty years have seen a rapid 
acceleration of it. The phUosophic&d difference may not be great. It 
may not, philosophically*, matter to the unlucky man whether the 
lucky one ii< “ the tenth transmitter of a foolish face,” or the first 
transniitter of a bulging pocket. Imaginatively it does matter to 
him, and we who, perhaps, are in neither category are more apt than 
twenty years agd to sympathise with him. So when we read Mr. 
Herbert’s strictures on bis cultured audience for thinking only of 
themselves, for taking no thought of the poor in their “ new 
republic,'" and for calmly accepting the results of others’ labour, wo 
find oiuselvos less surprised than they were. We feel that there is 
even less essential difference between poor and rich than there was, 
and understand better the former’s discontent. Mr. Herbert’s exhor- 
tations to preserve the belief in a future life in order to keep up the 
spirits of the poor in this one, has a keener ring in its sardonic irony 
than it had then. 

I have written a dull essay on a lively hook. But that is the way 
of comment*. We go to the dull books when wo want to make 
fun. I have simply written down these notes of differences, of decay, 
and growth, as they struck me. I will leave them as they stand, their 
connection uacxxdaiuod, their central idea undeveloped. It is not 
worth while to do more, for all these “ movements ” and phases are 
but fag ends of a national principle which has well-nigh exhausted 
itself. If the race is taking a fresh start there will be movements of 
better worth. If it is not, heaven help us. 


G. S. Strbrt. 
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Since Mn. Humphiy Ward published Jiaiurf Elsnurr, and Mr. 
Gladstone •deemed it worthy of a serious refutatiou, probably do 
novel has roused such general interest as T/iv Jfiston/ 0/ Sir Rii h nd 
Calmady, Certainly it has not yet been n'viewed by a rrimc 
Minister — possibly for that it will have to wait for a Liberal, or shall 
we say Liberal Imperial, Administration — but lessor folk* have dis- 
cussed it with a fulness and frequency which may be thought to Tuakc 
further comment supertiuous. For tlie most part, however, it hiss 
been treated as though it stood alone, regardless of the fai t that it is 
the seventh in a series of novels, all remarkable and all illustratinp 
certain clearh’-defined tendencies. Lucas Malct may lairly claim U- 
be judged by her work as a whole. 8ho might even urge- that bcl(»re 
she startled the world with the problem of a Sir Lichanl Calmady 
she had been at pains to load up to this extreme c ase 1 y previous 
studies of types more or less exceptional. Indeo<l. a <ernprel.i*iisivt 
view of her work affords so curious a natural hist(»ry <•! the birth 
and growth of a taste for the abnormal, that it is, jtt rhaj s, w< rth 
w’hile to trace its development in some detail. 

It is now eighteen years ago since sb© published ii« r hrst novel, 
Mm, Lctrimer, Tliat was closely followed by ( 

A year or two later came A Coumel /i/’ JVr/nY/oi/, and, in isfd, after 
an interval, The jrayfn 0 / Sth. Then a gap of five years, followed 
by Hie CffnWm, and four years later by The JUirrur. 

Finally, in 1901, comes Th tt/ Sir Itivhard Vniumdy. Clearly 

she does not w'ork quickly, or she may not choose to give the world 
anything immature or unfinished, for the hooks ailord conclusive 
evidence that they have not been published in order of ctujccfditjn. 
Some of the personages of Sir Jlichard Culmuih/ are iiK-iden tally* 
alluded to bolli in A Couma i 0 / Per M ion and in Tin Jl'/z /rv of Siuy 
and in such a way* as to leave no doubt that the latest n(A< l was then 
in substam:© complete, \et-i Conuael of Perjtrfioft was ]*ublibhed 
as long ago as 188?^. Even without such an indication one might 
have divined that the mind which could fonccive 'Sir Ttirhard 
Calmady was not making its first tentative entrance into the sphere 
of the abnormal. . Indeed, both the procoding books hud dealt 
definitely with the supeniatural, and The Cariaainui explicitly 
announced itself as “a modem grotesque,’* But the beginnings lie 
further back still, and explain both the trend of Lucas Malefs 
work and the high degree in which it has come to exhibit the defects 
of its qualities. 
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Without haudjing about terms like ** realist*’ and ^‘idealist,” which 
have been so persutently and so perrenely misused as idmost to haye 
lost their meaning, one may recognise in her at once a strong belief 
in the power of spritual i^uenoes, and a habit of mind, concrete, 
material, minutely observant. What die conoeives she sees very 
solid and actual ; she can tell you how it looks all round, where the 
light falls on Jit, its colour, its taste, and its smell ; in a '^vord, her 
world is all so vividly imagined as to leave very little to the 
imagination of her readers. IBven the ghosts have not much that is 
elusive or insubstantial about them, and we are far more ready to 
believe that the fairy lady of The Gateless Barrier left the trace of 
her footprints over the dewy turf than that die faded away from her 
lover at the crowing of the cock. But to have so material a vision of 
the immaterial, to concentrate all the j)owers of a singularly 
observant mind upon the actual form and colour of the airy fabric of 
a vision, is to develop a faculty of actualising, which has its attendant 
dangers. 

Take the same faculty on the subjective side. No one realises 
with greater intensity than Lucas Malet the peculiar states of mind 
induced in the sensitive by influences of time and place, environment 
and atmosphere. When Mrs. Lorimer is held back from a second 
marriage by the sudden rattling down upon the floor of a wooden 
rosary, or again when in the Midlandshire garden she wakes up 
suddenly to see that thin white veil creeping over the sky, which in 
eastern l'!ugland so often blots out all colour and wakes a little 
sbiiddcriug desolate wdnd, we feel that these things are symbolic in 
tlie best and truest •sense. But little by little the constant con- 
nection of symbol and spiritual signification tends to substitute the 
*sign for the thing signified, and, given also on the writer’s side a 
certain preoccupation with physical detail, it easily degenerates into 
a mannerism and produces an effect anything but spiritual. 

This is the more serious as Lucas Malet starts with a very high 
(‘oneeption of the value of symbolism, and a very definite and 
conscious intention to moke it serve as on espression of spiritual 
truth. Indeed, if the phrase may he forgiven, she takes almost a 
sacramental view of Hfe. Her careful choice of just those details 
wliich shall best convey the sense of spiritual conflict, seems to 
combine the ethical aim of tlie preacher with the selective instinct of 
the literary' artist. In more senses than one she is a true daughter 
of Charles Kingsley. Moreover, in the earlier hooks she succeeds to 
au extraordinary degree in giving the inward and spiritual significa- 
tion its proper value. And she started at a very high level. For 
what is the theme of Mrs. Lorimer ? Nothing less than that hungojr 
and thirst after righteousness, that passion for spiritual perfection 
which possesses only those elect souls who, if the gods indeed love 
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them, must surely die young. Gk>ing back to the book again after 
eighteen years, one is struck afresh, not only with the beauty of the 
conception and the concentrated force which goes to its realisation, 
but with the extraordinarily finished execution in what must have 
been the work of a mere girl. Lucas Malet has done many things 
einoe^ bigger things, perhaps, more daring and more complicated, but 
ahe has hone nothing so perfect in its ^'ay, so towdied to finer issues, 
as this curiously moving little sketch in black and white.*' Listen 
to its close : — 

** The wiud — which had risen considerably in the course of tlic last hour, aiul 
promised to clear the sky of clouds by mid-day — rushed through the awayiii^ 
tree-tops, dashed the drops from the glistening laurels on cither side the carririge 
drive, and ciied and called plaintively round the gableii i>f the old sandstone 
house. There was a little apace of silence between tbe ta*o men who, each in his 
own way, had so truly loved one woman. Then Mr. Mainwaring raised his hat, 
and standing there, uncovered, in the driving rain, said very calmly and 
reverently — 

“ • Ah. my ii<*ar little Li-^/.ie ! Ood rest her sweet soul 1 * ” 

The girl who could write like that at two or three and twenty, 
oertainly deserved the serious recognition of conteni]»orary criticism. 

Turn next to Co/o»e/ Elderly a W7/i . Here Lucas Malet is w’ork- 
ing out an idea alreadr suggested in the earlier lK>ok. TMieu 
Elizabeth Lorimer, still a girl and with the honeymoon but a few 
months behind her, is watching her husband's sufferings, we are told 
tbat they seemed to her ** strange, unnatural, hideous. In shrinking 
from the sight of suffering, she shrank a little from the sufferer 
This confused sense of fear and dumb rebellion, which in her 
was but the quickening to spiritual growth, is in Colonel Kndorbv's 
young wife the indication of an utter absence of soul at all. 
Jessie Enderby is an entirely' modem and most vividly imagined 
variant of Fouque's Undine. Lriliiaut, fascinating, delightful, and 
olingingly affectionate as long as the sun shines, she draws out all 
that is tender and also all that is heroic in the middle-aged soldier 
who has given her his heart. But when suffering comes to him aiid 
the shadow threatens to fall on her, she shrinks bock in selfish terror, 
and leaves him to die alone. For her the whole world and the glory 
of it, for Colonel Enderby the great opportunity' pf his life ; and, 
as Bertie Ames says, roused for once out of his holf-niocking 
eymicism, “lie had the wit to take it.” A very' ordinary, prejudiced, 
aliff-necked English soldier and gentleman became something of a 
hero, and a very' good imitation of a saint. 

It is in this hook, perliaps, and in the CounMd of Perf*vium 
Wrbich followed it, that I..uca8 Mulct comes nearest to realising a 
more or less oonscious aim, which I seem to trace in most of hor 
early work. She is greatly preoccupied with tbe nature of holiness. 
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she dosiroB above all things to picture a saint. In a beautiful article^ 
which she contributed to this Beview on the appeoxanoe of the Life 
of Oencral Gordon, she enumerated the various marks, the moral 
stigmata/’ which distinguish the saints. Banaticdsm, fataHsm, 
asceticism, these stand first ; but the saint is also a man of war, a 
person of simple views and impatient of oppontion, self-reliant in 
his judgpnentsf with a grasp of abstract ideas and a tendency to apply 
them literally and logically to facts, which not infrequently leads 
others to call him mad. Just ^^this power of bridging the gulf 
between principles and facts, things of the spirit and things of the 
flesh, things temporal and things eternal,” is the very key-note of the 
saintly character. The true saint may be a celibate warring against 
the body ; he is at^ a sacramentalist very deeply concerned in that 
body’s redemption. 

Opinions may differ as to this definition of saintliness, but that 
sacramental symbolism tends very definitely towards materialism the 
history of the Catholic Church throughout the ages testifies only too 
plainly. Moreover, Kingsley’s daughter, quite apart from her own 
idiosyuorasit^s of temperament, must almost have been bom an adherent 
of the fiesh-and-blood school of robust religious thinking. She ought 
also to have been bom a Protestant, but perhaps muscular Christi- 
anity, when it takes femimne ^ape and indulges in leas open-air 
exercise and combativeness, is apt to seek satisfaction in a religion 
which makes other appeals to the senses. Anyway, it is not given 
to a niiu l Ukc hers to picture the pure, passionless type of unworldli- 
ness which, for instance, George Eliot has drawn for us in DInali 
Morri.s. There is a real saint, of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
intent u[)Ou one single purpose, the saving of souls. To such, as to 
the nun of the Holy Grail in Tennyson’s poem, it is alone given to 
see heaven c»peiicd and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the sous of men. 

Wliethor from inability to realise the type or a growing disinclina- 
tion for it, Lucas Malet certainly seems to have decided that sinners 
were more mtoresting. She by no means ceases to be a moralist ; 
in Tfh' of Sin she preaches her most striking sermon. But 

she does it by portraying the sins and sufferings of struggling 
and repentant Jiuraanity, and leaves spiritual perfection for disem- 
bodiod ghosts. T/ic frerr/r,^ of Sin marks an important step forward 
in her w'ork, an advance upon lines already suggested in Colotifl 
Enderhy\s fri/r. The Coiimel of Perfection, whicn intervened, had 
less of the flesh-and-blood clement. In some ways it is the most 
spiritually-minded of all her books, hut, except The Cari^ima, which 
is a failure altogether, it is also the least interesting. Not that there 
is not something very touching in the pathetic figure of the gentle 
■ li “Tlu' of tlio SaantM.** VoiiTKiauTLT Rkvuiw. Sieplouiher, 1SSS. 
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middle-aged lady, 'who makes almost her first acquaintance with life 
and gains absolutely her first knowledge of lore when thirty- odd 
years of daughterly devotion have faded her delicate prettinoBS. 
Lydia Oasteen is rather like the New England nuns of Miss Majy 
Wilkins’ stories; there is something transatlantic about her, and 
idle is the only Puritan tj'pe which I can recall in Lucas Malet’s work ; 
but though she is well realised, Dr. Casteen is too like the Dr. 
Gasaubon of Middleman hy and he suffers by the comparison. 

The Wages of Sin is on a different plane altogether, and it 
ohallenges attention from the outset by the boldness of its portraiture 
and the outspokenness of its canons of art. It is never very easy to 
decide when a "writer is, or is not, speaking in her own proper person ; 
but this description of the hero is, to say the least of it, significant : — 

“ Colthurst revelled in incongruities. There vras unquestionably ahiiuBtcr 
vein in him, a rather morbid enjoyment of all that is strange, jarring, unt‘ 2 :pc> U-d. 
abnormal. Some persons indeed have gone so far as to accuse him of u love of 
actual physical deformity and a relish of horror for mere horror's sake. No iloubt 
his power of appreciation was widely catholic, his view of Wauty an original one. 
Yet he invariably, as far as 1 could see, rejecteil that which was unnatural or 
unsavoury, unless the pre.centation of it formed so essential a part of his subject 
that to omit it was to spoil the point of the story. If it was a necessary part of 
the drama, he portrayed it with an honest and fearless hand. And :iiut he 
probably enjoyed doing so I am not prepared to deny. In truth, the number i»f 
artists— in any department — who have the gift of calling spades sjiadcs, ruiher 
than agricultural implements, is a very small one. To ask them not tu exercise 
this distinguishing gift, when they do possess it, is a trifle hard. A tiille 'jueless. 
too, perhaps ; for unless they arc contemptibly false to the demands of iheir 
talent they certainly will not listen to you.*'* 

Is this to he taken merely as a hit of psychological analysis, as an 
elucidation of Colthurst’s character, or is there a hint of apology, a 
forestalliug of probable criticism upon a later work i* Listen again 
to Antony Hammond at the end of T/tc Cftrirnttia : — 

“ For there is no denyini:, Art doc.*-: fi.N the min«l, unwholesomely, un.scientih- 
cally, upon extremes, v.[»ou all that which lies outside ordinary cxisTienre. U 
runs alternately to the fJoMeu Ilousesof the Oods and the Newgale Calendar. . . . 
It persistently exalts the abnormal as against the norinal,the iudivitliial an against 
the race, the variation a.s against the type." 

We arc the more inclined to credit Lucas Male! with having been 
preoceuxiied, from the first, with the i>laoe of the abnormal in art, 
because indications of such a tendency are not wanting in the earlier 
novels. There ih first the insistent dwelling upon x^bysioal pain. As 
we have seen, this plays a large part in Mrs, Lorinifr^ and is the 
central motive of Colonel Enderhy^s Wif*\ In the first case it is the 
woman who suffers, and she finds safety at lost in accepting the 
suffering. In the second it is the man, whilst the woman shows her 
acnillessnesB by an unnatural shrinking. In both coses the writer 
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nukes so fine a use of her motiye that one hedtates to cavil at her 
choice ; but if it is unnatural to refuse suffering altogether, it is not 
the mark of a sane and healthy mind to dwell shudderingly upon its 
details. Nevertheless, it is a very common feminine diaracteristic. 
It is not only that women will accept pain; they insist upon oherishmg 
and embracing/t. Given a mystical mind, may raise the soul to 
the heights of religious ecstasy ; given a mind of the other type, you 
will probably get something very like the almost brutal realism- of 
mediaeval books of devotion. Lucas ICalet certainly does not err on 
the side of the mystics. 

Again, there is her symbolical vein. She can make the invisible 
present with a terrible reality. Take this account of old Matthew 
Enderby’s death : — 

But a rapid change came over Matthew EInderby. He atretched out both 
arma with a sudden convolaive gestoxe, as though he was pushing away from him 
an actual and viaible presence. 

** * Ah,* he cried hoarsely. * Good God ! what — what’s this ! * 

Then he fell back heavily against the pillows. The old terrier awoke with a 
start, and uttering a low whimpering howl, its hair bristling, and its tail 
between its legs, crouched shivering up agsinst the high footboard of the 
bedstead.** 

It is extraordinarily vivid. Maeterlinck never made an unseen 
presence more strongly felt ; but if you compare the two writers, it 
is not Lucas Malet who comes first in spirituality. Maeterlinck’s is 
the subtler appeal ; the one thrills the senses, where the other moves 
the soul. • 

The symbolic part which the monkey plays in emphasising Jessie 
Enderby’s lack of soul, the use of material acoessories to indicate 
states of mind, and last, but not least, the marked tendency to dwell 
upon physical peculiarities, are all indications of the same spirit. 
Indeed, though the last is a minor matter, it degenerates into a 
mannerism, which, in the later books, becomes positively tiresome. 
Mr. Mainwaring, in Jfrs. Larimer, sticks out his underlip, but he 
only does it three times. In The Wages of Sin Kent Chookenden 
protrudes his under- jaw almost every time that he takes the stage, 
and one can only devoutly wish that James Oolthurat wo^d 
occasionally forbear to stammer, and now and again leave bis collar 
alone. Mr. Denison, in A Counsel of Perfection, must have spent 
pretty nearly his whole time running into -people. As to the heroine 
of The Cariesima, her lips frame themselves into the suggestion of a 
kiss with the frequency and regularity of an animated waxwork, 
whilst Pony Gerraid is as invariably heralded by bis grunt as is the 
hero of a Wagnerian opera by bis own peculiar leit-motiv. 

Moreover, one cannot acquit Lucas Malet of a oertain predilection 
for ugliness. All these litUa personal peculiarities are just the 
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awkwaid, unsiglitly tricikB wHch liave an Tmliealthylaeoiiiaiion for ns 
when our nerves are out of order. Sensitiye folk in health are as a. 
rule only too glad to forget them ; but for a certain type -of 
observant mind they undouHedly have their attraction. Sometimes, 
too, she is really unkind to her oharaoters, and those the best of 
them. "Why should poor Cecilia Farrdl, her husband’s early love, 
be udiered into Jessie'JEnderby’s drawing-room in a flapping wet 
wateqxroof, and at last struggle out of it only to disclose a long^ 
lean person adorned with an uncompromising woollen cross-over P 1 
have never quite forgiven Lucas Malet for making the saintly Cecilia, 
so unforgettably ridiculous. It' is really almost an abuse of strength. 
If you ^w with indelible ink, yon should not put pen to paper so 
lightly. 

Yet how excellent they are, these little thumb-nail sketches of 
society types, which are strewn through all the novels. There is the 
little American wife in The Qateleag Barrier, with her social 
ambitions and her serene self-satisfaotiQn. Could anything he more 
delightfully characteristic than her complacent remark that the 
mourning for Lawrence’s nncle and the necessary retirement afforded 
her the opportunity of giving her family a lovely ” summer P It 
might have been a catastrophe ; I have made it into an occasion. 
They appreciate that.” Or there is Mrs. Crookenden, in The Wage&‘ 
of Bin, whose appearances are so few, but whose pettinesses are 
so individual. And Lord Shotover^ Lady Louisa Barking, Lord 
Fallowfleld, Ludovic Quayle, all drawn to the life, with something of 
Thackeray’s indsiYeness of satire, and not a little of Thackeray’a 
skill of oompdling instant recognition. 

So close and consdentious an observer of human nature must 
needs be greatly occupied with the workings of passion. Lucas 
Malet desires, and rightly desires, to see life whole. Like her father, 
she goes back to nature, hut unlike him she belongs to an age of 
problem novels and problem plays. Moreover, the possibilily of observ- 
ing humanity at first hand is limited by sodal conventions. Does 
that, perhaps, explain a certain want of proportion, rather frequently 
noticeable in feminine fiction P Either passion fills too large a place 
or it is scarcely allowed for at all. I do not mean to include Lucas 
Malet’s novds amongst feminine fiction.” They are altogether too 
virile, and yet there is a touch of exaggeration, which does not 
suggest masculino authorship. Compare, for instance, her handling 
of the scenes between Sir lUcbard and Helen de Yallorbes with 
Gfeorge Meredith’s treatment of a similar inddent in The Ordeal of 
Bufhard FevereL Perhaps she ought to be placed in a dsss apart, 
but it is certainly not a class which turns its back upon the relations 
of the sexes. Art is not always in the Golden Houses of the Gods, 
and a cultivated taste for the abnormal is apt to sidien at ordinaiy fare. 
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‘For thu weakening of tbe mental' palate, aa for any failure of 
bodily function, there are two kinds of remedies, change of subject or 
increase of stimuLus. Lucas Malet has tried them both, whether 
simultaneously or in succession it is difficult to judge. With JeBaie> 
Enderby die had come near the abnormal, in Lydia Casteen she had 
tried to exalt the spintual. It was open to her to turn her back 
upon exceptions, to concentrate her attention upon the doings of fledi- 
and-blood mortals, and to give full play to her power of vivid and 
dramatic presentation. She did this in The Wages of and die* 
produced her finest novel. Or she might carry her love of the- 
abnormal a step further, and seek in alien soil inspiration not lightly 
to be come by in the well-trodden ways of English life or English 
fiction. The result in The Cartssima was farce, in The Gateless 
Barrier a spiritual romance, of which the spirituality was not tho 
most striking characteristic. 

It is not given to many writers to deal successfully with the super- 
natural ; certainly it is given to very few to combine the two worlda 
without producing an effect more incongruous than convincing. Yet 
it was just this which, following her Eastern models, Lucas Malet 
attempted. The Oriental, with something of the mind of a child, has- 
a curious matter-of-factness about introducing his ghosts. Eor him 
the Bupematund can enter the mortal ^herewith no diock of the im- 
expected, whilst we unbelieving Westerners need a special atmosphere, 
a sacred aura breathing round us, or at least some initiatory cere- 
monies such as preceded the mysteries. When Kudyard Kipling 
tells his tale, At the End of the Passage,’* the exotic character of 
the surroundings goes to help the illusion. But when the unearthly 
visitant turns up in the hall of a Swiss hotel, the emotion it excites is- 
apt to be something less dignified than terror. Yet the hero of The 
Cartssima, “ who has been to the end of the world and looked over the* 
wall,” who “ has seen the Thing-too-Much,” irresistibly recalls somo 
of those Indian stories. Certainly The Carissima contone every one- 
of Lucas Malet’s faults intensified, balanced by very few of her 
merits. Even thr social satire has degenerate into caricature. 
There is repetition, there is over-emphasis, there is a constant strain- 
ing after the expression of the inexpressible, and in place of a shadowy 
and insubstantiar horror there is only the very fully materialised and 
grotesque image of a dog. It is all very well for Hamlet to say of 
poor Yorick’s skuU, ** And smelt so P Pah ! ” ; but a skull is a 
material object, and we utterly refuse to believe in a ghost which 
leaves so strong a scent behind it. 

The Qaieless Barrier avowedly takes its inq>ixation from Japan. 
F or its artistic effect it must depend upon the contrast between its 
ghostly and its corporeal heroines, and upon the degree in which tho 
reader’s imagination can realise the double life of the hero, who ia 
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both, the re-incarii&tioiL o£ the epirituftl lady’s lover, and the husband 
of the very inatter-of-&LGt and entirely modem American wife. 
Delicate as is the worhmanship, it must be confessed that it is only 
when Xiuoas Malet treads on solid ground that she is absolutely con- 
vincing. The house with its suggestiveness, the old man dying 
upstairs, *the tapestry curtain symbolising the lusts of. the flesh, all 
tl^t is of the earth earthy, has almost the actuality of an experience. 
But the fairy lady is neither insubstantial ghost nor human love. 
She gives us no thrill, she awakens in us no obstinate questionings, 
and however many East-Indiamen Lawrence may see toiling down 
Channel, we refuse to believe that he is a re-incarnated spirit moving 
about in worlds half realised. He is far more himself when he stands 
in Yirginia’s American drawing-room, and tells her with brutal 
British directness that life is very frequently indelicate. 

And what of Sir Richard Calmady ? Does it not show ever}' one 
of the tendencies traced in this article carried to their extremest 
point? The artist has, indeed, asserted both her right and her 
capacity to call a spade a spade. There are pages which, if read at 
aU, can only be read through the eyelashes. They hurt like the 
sadden view of a street accident, they are as intolerable as the sight 
of a surgical operation. But side by side with them there are pages, 
and those the majority, quite as beautiful, perhaps more beautiful, 
than anything to be found in the earlier novels. It is almost impos- 
sible to acquit Lucas Malet of a deliberate wish to shock average 
•suBoeptibilitieB by the choice of a theme, essentially cruel and running 
counter not only to the artistic tradition, which is as old as the Greeks, 
but also, as she herself suggests in not a few passages in the novel, to 
the healthy instincts of the higher tyxies of humanity. Yet she might 
argue that only thus could she have brought into fullest relief the 
beautiful figure of Katherine, tragic in her love and suffering, 
sublime in the unselfish devotion of her perfect motherhood. 

She might use this argument, and yet leave us unconvinced. No 
doubt it is a question of balance of effects, but surely the abnormal, 
the grotesque, whatever may be its proper position in art, should at 
least be used sparingly. Was it necessary to write scene after scene, 
each bringing home only the same truth, the cruelty of Itichard’s 
deformity? Does even the desire to see life whole quite justify 
** The Ehke’s Ftogress ” ? Indeed, is that a drawing from life, or a 
distorted reflection, seen through the prism of French fiction ? And 
would a judgment, not a trifle warped by prolonged study of 
exceptions, have created so inhuman a temptress as Helen do 
Yallorbes? But if these questions have answers, it is for tho 
authoress, not for the critic, to make them. 


Jaket F. Hogarth. 



THE RECENT DECLINE OF NATALITY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Six years ago I read before the Economic and Statistioal Section of 
the British Association, and subsequently published in the Economic 
Journal^ a paper on the probability of a cessation of the growth of the 
population of England in the course of the present century. I drew 
attention to the fact that for some yean the number of births in 
England had been nearly stationary, in spite of the increase of popula- 
tion, and showed how, if that conthiued, and mortality and migration 
remained as they were in 1881-91, the increase of population would 
gradually grow smaller and smaller, till it became trifling by the 
middle, and non-existent by the end, of the century. 

The three conditions have not been fulfilled, ^e births, instead 
of remaining quite stationary, have slightly increased, mortality has 
somewhat decreased, and the large net loss by migration has been 
almost completely swept away. Consequently the increase of popula- 
tion in the last decade of the nineteenth century was larger than that 
of the decade 1881-91. 

It would be rash indeed, however, to conclude from this that the 
probability of a cessation of growth within the twentieth century has 
diminished. The decrease of mortality we may hope will be con- 
tinuous, but no ver;^ great augmentation of population can be expected 
from this cause. A diminution of mortality which raised the average 
duration of life from forty-five to fifty years would be enormous, but 
it would only increase by one-ninth the population which could be 
kept up by a given number of births. The loss by migration cannot 
disappear more than once, and I suppose few will contend that Gbreat 
Britain is likely to go still further, and become a country which gains 
considerably by migration. The one factor of great and permanent 
importance is clearly the natality — the chance that persons reaching 
maturity will have children — and this has been steadily diminishing 
since alK>ut 1884. 

What is called the “ birth-rate ” fell from nearly 36 per thousand 
to not much over 29 per thousand in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century ; but this rate, being merely the ratio of bi^bs in the year to 
the total population of the mid^e of the year, including children, 
does not show either accurately or fully the diminution of natality. 
Natality must be reckoned in relation to the number of persons of 
suitable age, if we are to avoid the absurdity of supposing it has 
increased when, for example, the population has been reduced by the 
deaths of old women or the emigration of children. 

VOL. LXXI. N.S. O O 
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To get a perfeotijr acouzate measure of natality in a country wo 
ou^lit to know exactly how many people there are of certain agra, 
weight these ages carefully according to the normal distribution 
of births. But this is impossible, even in census years, and so we 
must fall hack on rougher methods. A rough measure of changes in 
natality m|y he obtained by comparing the number of births in each 
year with the number of persons reaching something likcTthe average 
age of mazziage in tibat year. "We do not, of course, know the 
number of persons reaching this age in each year exactly, hut we 
know that if mortality and migration remain the same, it is exactly 
proportionate to the number of persons horn a certain number of years 
before. We may hegiu, therefore, by comparing the number of 
persons born in each year with the number bom, say, twenty-six 
years before, xemembezing to allow for changes in mortality and 
migration before we deduce oonclusiona. 

The following table idiows the number of births which took place 
in each of the years 1877-1900 in proportion to every hundred which 
were registered twenly-six years earlier. 


Year. 

1877 




Births. 

144 

Year. 

1889 




BlrUv^. 

122 

1878 




143 

1890 




117 

1879 




144 

1891 




122 

1880 



• 

139 

1892 




119 

1881 



e 

139 

1893 




119 

1882 



e 

135 

1894 




113 

1833 



• 

134 

1895 




119 

1884 



« 

138 

189G 




115 

1885 



a 

130 

1897 




IIG 

188G 



• 

132 

1898 




112 

1887 



fl 

127 

1899 




112 

1888 




123 

1900 




108 


It will be seen that, allowing for chance ups and downs, there has 
been a very steady fall in the ratio. Defective but gradually im- 
proving registration from 1851 to 1874 doubtless accounts for some 
small portion of the fall, but against this we have to set the noceBsary 
allowances for alteration in mortality and migration, both of whi(^ 
go to strengthen the table as an indication of a fall in natality. It is 
certain that of a hundred x>erBon8 horn in 1874 more reached the age 
of twenty-six than of a hundred persons bom in 1851, so that if we 
could have the ratio of the births of each year to the survivors only, 
instead of to the whole number of those horn twenty-six years earlier, 
we diouM have a table showing a larger f^. 

It is more difBcult to gauge the effect of changes in migration. 
Emigration was much larger in tibe eighties than in the seventies, 
and remained consideEahle till 1893, after which it disappeared; 
]>eopl6 emigrate most largely between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
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five. From these facts we may oonjecture that a smaller propoxtioflL 
of the surviTors of the persons born twenty-iu years earlier remained 
in the -oountzy from some time after 1880 till a^ut 1895, than in the 
earlier later years of the period, so that if migration were properly 
allowed for we aliftnld. probably get a more moderate fall down to 
about 1895, but a steeper one afterwards. Neither mortality nor 
migration, therefore, appears to require us to weaken in any way the 
effect of the table. 

A decline of natality may be due to a decline of illegitima^, a 
deolinein nuptiali^ (theohanoes of being married), or a decline in the 
number of births permairiage. The present decline is partly caused by 
the decl i ne of illegitimacy, but this is a small matter, with no large 
influence. Nuptiality possibly declined somewhat m the middle of idle 
period but revived towards the end. The really important cause of the 
decline seems to have been a diminution in the number of children 
bom to marriage or, to be more aoouiate, horn within a limited 
period to each marriage, since we have not before us a long enough 
period to make it certain that thwe has not been a postponement of 
hizths rather than an absolute reduction. 

To guess at the number of children per marriage by comparing 
the births of a particular year with the moniages of that year is 
obviously useless, since the births of ono year do not depend mudh 
upon the marriages of that year and do depend very much on 
those of the year before, a good deal on those of the year before that, 
a little less on those of the year before that, and so on. In order to 
■allow for the marriages of earlier years 1 have calculated for eaeb 
year what may be called a weighted marriage figure, consisting of the 
sum of 2'5 per cent, for the marruigeB of that year, 20 per cent, of 
those of the first year before that, 17"5 per cent, of those of the seoond 
year before, and so on, the percentages for the earlier years being 15, 
12-5, 10, 7-5, 5, 3-75, 2*5, 1*75, 1*25 and 0*75. If this is a tolerably 
correct representation of the average distribution of birtiis over the 
years of married life— and a good deal of variation in it will be 
found to make little difference— then the ratio between the number 
of legitimate births in each year and the weighted marriage figuro 
will indicate the natality per marriage. In the following table this 
ratio is given for the past half-century : — 


Yi'ar. 

Uiitirt. 

i Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 1 

, Year. 

Ratio. 

1851 

392 

1 1857 

3*97 

1 1863 

1 

4-16 1 

1869 

4-69 

1852 

4-01 

^ 1858 

3-90 

1864 

4-17 

1870 

4*19 

1853 

.387 

i' 1859 

4*1<I 

! 1865 

4-14 

1871 

4-19 

irtM 


: 1860 

4*01 

1 1866 

4-m 1 

1S72 

4-29 

1855 

:V85 

1 1861 

4-03 

; 1867 

4*10 1 

1873 

4-22 

1856 

3-97 

i 1862 

4*15 

1 1808 

416 i 

1374 

4' 26 


o o 2 
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It 'wUl be seen that at the beginning of the period the ratio was a 
little below 4, that it roee to about 4^^ in the early eighties and has- 
since dedined to about The rise in the first period is to be 
accounted for in part by the deficient but gradually improving 
registration of births. The decline of the last sixteen years is also 
observable in Scotland, so that the indiusion of that country would 
not much alter the ratios, and I therefore entitle this article “ The- 
Decline of Natality in Ghreat Britain,” though I have not got out 
the Scotch figures in the same detail as the Englirii. 

It would be extremely difficult to answer exactly the obvious 
question, What must the ratio be in order that a stationary population 
may be permanently maintained ? The simple answer, “ Two, one to 
replace the father and one the mother ” is clearly insufficient, because 
mature bachelors and spinsters must be replaced as well as married 
j>eople, and when we have added something for this requirement we 
must increase the whole by at least forty per cent, to replace those 
who die before they attain the parental age, ard decrease it by only 
about ten per cent, for second marriages. The necessary ratio is 
therefore probably a little above 3. We may conclude that 
another sixteen years decline of natality per marriage at the same 
rate as that of the last sixteen years would dry up the source of the 
natural inGrease of population. The increase would of course 
actually continue some time longer, but at a decreasing rate as the 
mortality increased with the inareasing average age of the people. 

The decline of natality has been attributed to a very great number 
of different causes, but I do not remember ever having seen it 
attributed to a cause which is likely to exercise less influence in the 
immediate future than in the immediate past. We ought therefore 
to admit frankly that there is at any rate a considerable probability 
of the disappearance of the natural increase of population — the excess 
of births over deaths — in Great Britain within the present century. 
So far as Great Britain alone is concerned 1 cannot see that there is 
much reason for lamenting the fact. The iriand is already tolerably 

(1) Th'i births of 1900 have not yet been distinguished into legitimate and illegitimate. 
Tlic ligfiire in the table is basecl on the assumption that the proportions remained as iu 
1899. 
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fall. With another ten millions or so it would be as full as anj 
reasonable person can desire to see it. 

But what of the British Empire beyond the seas, and the whole 
British race ? It has been the fashion for so many years to talk of 
our over-populated island, and the neoeasaiy overflow to other lands, 
that politicians (who are always ten years behind) are still Soing it ; 
but what are the most recent facts ? That in the last ten years 
Great Britain has had no civil overflow whatever. The whole net 
emigration, according to the figures provided by the censuses and the 
registration of births and deaths, only amounted to 123,461, whidi is 
considerably less than what may be called the military net emigration 
— the number of 'soldiers who had been sent out and who had not 
returned at the date of the census, because still buried — olive or dead 
— in South Africa. The conditions of trade at home and across 
•the Atlantic will probably, before long, be more favourable to 
cmigfration, and emigration may revive, but the decline of natality, if 
it continues, must make that revival temporary and unimportant. 
The waste places of the Empire must not look to Cheat Britain to 
send them more people than she receives from Europe. The great 
etream of Irish emigration, which has added more millions to the 
population of the United States than ever lived in Ireland, is not 
likely to be diverted to the British colonies, and so the British 
dominions beyond the seas will have to rely on their own natural 
increase and the immigration of foreigners. 

As to the natality in the colonies and dependencies, statistics are 
lamentably deficient, but there seems to be little doubt that while 
the natality of some non-European elements and some non-British 
European elements, such as the French-Canadians and Cape Dutch, 
is considerable, that of the people of British extraction is small and 
decreasing. The whole European population of the British colonies 
and dependencies scarcely amounts to twelve millions, and ten of 
these are in the Canadian Dominion and Australasia. About 
'Canadian natality and mortality there seems to be little direct 
information, but we know that the total increase of population in the 
•enormous area covered by the Dominion was 839,000 in 1871-80, 
'508,000 in 1881-91, and only 506,000 in 1891-1901. When we 
reflect that this 506,000 InbLudes gain by migration as well as 
natural increase, and remember that Scotland, with a population 
800,000 less to start with, had a natural increm of 500,000 
in the same decade, we cannot fail to admit that the noWty 
•of the Canadian population must be low. If the natality of the 
French portion is high, as is often alleged, the natality of the Brituh 
•portion must be that much the lower. 

In regard to Australasia, we have more direct information, which 
ondicates that the natality is both low and decreasing. In 1891 the 
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■ix ooIonieB of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland, Tasmania, and New Zealand, with a total population of 
three and thiee*quarter imllionB, had 126,059 births, a low figure if 
we take into account the immigration, which reduoes the average age 
ef the potation. But in 1898 the number had sunk to 112,805, 
and in lo99 it only got up again to 114,274. The figures for 
Western Australia are not forthcoming, hut we need not look to 
camps for high natality. Thns there seems to he little hope 
ef the oolonies peopling themselves, and unless the British race 
within the Empire can succeed, as it has done outside the Empire,, 
in engrafting into itself foreign dements, a continuanoe of the 
decline of natality at home will cause it to become one of tbe little 
nations, or at any rate to fall with the French into the second class. 
It is already immensely outnumbered by the Buseiaus in the 
dominions of the Tsar and by the white citizens of the United States. 
It is very considerably outnumbered by the Germans in the German 
Empire. It will soon he madk more outaumhered. I have never 
heard any suggestion that Bussian natality is dedining—and there is 
great room for reduction in Bussian mortality — so that the Bussian 
population may he expected to increase enormoudy. German natality 
does appear to he falling, hut not so rapidly as British, and it is still 
much higher. The natality of the old English element in the 
United States is believed to he falling, hut immigration and the 
higher natality of the non-English elements will probably long 
suffice to increase the population of the United States at a rapid 
rate. 


EmviN Cakkan. 



OEQANISINa THE THEATRE. 


A wioTY friend of mine has been oompaiing the National Theatre quea- 
tion to the Three Blue BaUs of Charles Lamb’s quondam schoolfellow, 
Bob Allen. Bob is immortaliBed in that one of the last Essays of 
Elia which discusses the newspapers of the late eighteenth century. 
It was easy *to detect the colunms in wbidh his pen had been at work. 

When wit failed or topics ran low there constantly appeared the 
following : * It ifif not generally known that the three blue balls at the 
pawnbrokers’ shops are the andenc arms of Lombardy. The 
Lombards were the first money-brokers in Europe.’ Bob has done 
more to set the public right on this important point of blazonry 
than the whole College of Heralds.” By the same token, nowadays, 
we can each of us make a shrewd guess at the authorship of news- 
paper articles and Gritidsms. The hand of my witty friend himself 
may be traced with certitude, for example, by the fine dassical flavour of 
his allusions. What King Charles’s head waste Mr. Dick, so to him are 
the Poetics of Aristotle. His readers may remind him that *‘il 
s’agit d’une comedie nouvelle et non pas d’Anstote et de sa Poetique,” 
but to no purpose. His learning will out in his articles as surely aa 
the names of titled acquaintances would find a way into the conversa- 
tion of Major Pendennis. However, to return to his comparison, 
the point of it lies here. A plea for theatrical reform serves, 
according to him, the same purpose as Bob Allen's three blue balls. 
It makes its appearance at regular intervals when wit fails or topics 
run low.” Now such a compariBon is no doubt entertaining and 
highly agreeable in its way,” as Mr. Britton, according to Hazlitt, 
said of Jack Taylor’s ane^otes, but it is not otherwise to the point. 
It is only during quite recent years that the demand for a National 
Theatre has become persistent. The idea had been vaguely talked of 
now and again Ly a few persons specially interested in the Drama, 
who foresaw the state of things to which the theatrical development 
of the last half-centuiy must inevitably lead. Only for a few years 
past has it attracted general notice, and been made the subj^ of 
general discussion. It is not a sporadic, growth, showing now here, 
now there, and dying ere it had time to be alive. *It has taken root 
in the public mind and has made steady progress, until from grains of 
scattered seed there bids fair to spring up a noble tree. 

When I wrote two years ago in these pages in favour of a National 
Shakespearean Theatre (moved thereto at that moment hy the perform- 
ances of Mr. Benson’s company at the Lyceum), I scarcely dared to 
hope for any immediate result. I certainly did not suppose that 
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w ithin twice twelve months the establishmeut of sudi a playhouse 
would have become, as the saying goes, a question of practical 
politics. Even now I am doubtful whether we are not moving too 
fast, whether we do not run the risk of building upon sand instead of 
waiting till we can lay foundations in the solid rock of popular 
approval. long stride forward has been made since this year 
began. '\"ariou8 articles had disposed a number of thoughtful minds 
to the consideration of the matter, but there needed something more 
to bring it prominently before the public at large. When I was 
invited to tell the members of the 0. P. Club exactly why a National 
Theatre was wanted and what it might do, I had no expectation 
that my words would attract any notice. The subject did, however, 
attract wide notice. A lecture is an event, and in our businesslike 
•community an event, something that has happened, is far more 
important than something that has merely been written. If a 
Cabinet Minister makes a speech of an hour, he gpets three columns in 
the newspapers next day, eadi column representing twenty minutes’ 
talk. If he publishes a book, it is reviewed at most in a column and a 
half. Yet the book may be the fruit of many years* research or 
reflection, while the speech may have been made up in the train on 
the way to the place of meeting. Thus it is, I suppose, that ** A 
National Theatre ** has lately become a heading familiar to newspaper 
readers. For the one “ event ” was soon followed by others. Even 
an actor-manager made a speech, taking up the plea that had been 
urged. Even so serious a body as the London Trades Council made 
formal petition to the London County Council for the establishment 
under municipal control of “ a playhouse at which first-class perform- 
ances could be witnessed at popular prices, as was the case in many 
•aities on the Continent.’* Even the author of Drury Lane melo- 
dramas came forward with a cut-and-dried scheme, suggesting 
<sertain lines, artistic and financial, upon which a National Theatre 
might be called into being. 

It is hardly worth while, I am afraid, to exsunine very closely into 
the proposals of Mr. Cecil Haleigh. They were, as one would expect 
from a clever man, closely reasoned, clearly explained, well within 
the boundaries of the possible, drawn up with a wide knowledge of 
the working of theatres. Mi:. Haleigh, too, was undoubtedly right 
when he said that nothing could be expected at present from ‘&e 
Qovemment, and itery little more than benevolent neutrality from the 
County CoimoiL Mr. John Bums is all for an immediate appeal to 
the authoritieB. He pointed out that over 300,000 people nightly 
attended the places of entertainment in and about London. But 
what are these amongst so many ? And how many amongst these are 
as yet penuaded of the advantages that a National Theatre would 
bring in its trainP Mr. Bums cited as well the flyam ple of 
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carpentois stone-niASOiis. Wlion th6 apprentioeflbip systom difl- 
appearedy no madhinery existed for teaching the young carpenter and 
the young stone-mason their trades, so the demand was made^for. 
Polytechnic InstituteB and schools of craft, and both came into 
existence, some supported by private benevolence, many othera by the 
ratepayer. I^t actors and actresses, said Mr. Bums, combine a^r 
the &shion of the craftsmen. Let them say to the municip^ty, 

“ Give us the '^means of learning our business : set up a ^mununpal 
theatre and training-school.” The analogy might pass, if it were 
not a notori(fu8 fact that actors never have combined for any purpose, 
and do not seem in the least likely to make any united effort to this 
end. It is not frmn the theatrical profession that the cry for theatrical 
reform goes up. The demand is put forward by playgoers kept 
away from the theatre by the lack of plays worth seeing. Mr. 

Kerr is an actor of education and intelligence, but he admitted at the 
O. P. Club's discusidon that he did not know why anyone wanted a 
theatre on different lines from the theatres of to-day. That is the 
frame of mind in which the bulk of the theatrical profession approaches 
the subject. If we could only hope to reach our end by the road of 
a combined demand on the part of stage-players, we might as well 
abandon our agitation at once. 

Mr. Baleigh spoke sound sense, then, when he said that private 
enterprise must make the first move. If any help is to be obtained 
from the State, it can only be expected when private persons have 
proved that aBepertory Theatre, representing the British Drama ^m 
the days of Klizabeth down to the days of King Edward VII., is 
something more than a vagpae idea. The modem State is not given 
to malfing experiments in the domain of Art. Whenever Ihe^ artist 
has found his way into the ohsurmed circle of State patronage, it has 
been with the personal aid of the Sovereign rather than by favour of 
royal councillors. The nucleus of the national art collectaons lay 
originally either in the Sovereign’s palaces or in the gallery of a 
private individual. When collections or institutions are offered to 
the State ready-made, the State accepts them, if they are worth 
having. But it will not set about collecting or establishing for itself 
at first. It is useless to «sk the State to evolve order out of chaos 
and gfive us a* National Theatre off-hand. Even if “ Barkis were 
willin’,” in the person of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Govern- 
ment han no machinery that could be turned to Such purpose. A 
Bepertory Theatre, oonoeming itself with the presentation in an 
artistic manner of a that could fairly be called national, would, 

however, be in a position, as soon as it had established itself upon a 
firm basis, to ask at any rate for some subvention. Perhaps by that 
time wo should have oreated a Ministry of Fine Arts, or appointed, 
at any rate, that Fine Arts Commistion' for which Lord Stanxnore 
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thousands. Evexy sudden increase in the number of persons who 
may be reckoned as patrons of art must be bad at first for the artist. 
He will do his best work when he knows that his effort will be judged 
by an audience “ fit, though few." The difference in this matter 
between ourselves and the French and Germans is that in Fiance and 
Germany there does exist a body of critical opinion — noi^ of necessity, 
the opinion of professional critics — which has its influence upon the 
artist and checks any tendency he might display to appeal solely to 
the uninstructed mass. He has to make a choice between two lots. 
He may write for the mass and be excluded from the ranks of those 
who combat for the laurel-wreath of literary fame. Or he may set 
himself to win the applause of the judicious, and take his chance of 
becoming, in addition, an idol of the market-place. He cannot serve 
both God and Mammon. Here in England, the House of Bimmon 
excuse is openly pleaded. We have no accepted standards of criticism, 
and the body of instructed opinion is so scattered and so small as to 
be powerless for good. The attitude towards plays of a great many 
critics of the theatre, for example, is that whatever pays handsomely 
they must praise handsomely. Why should anyone advertise himself 
an eccentric by dying down a piece that attracts large numbers of his 
feUow-oreatures ? The business of criticism, however, is not quite 
such a simple matter as this. It ought, in Matthew Arnold’s words, 
to know the best that is known and thought in the world, and by, 
in its turn, making this known, to create a current of true and 
fresh ideas. Its businesB is to do this with inflexible honesty, with 
due ability ; but its business is to do no more, and to leave alone all 
questions of practical consequences and applications, questions which 
will never fail to have due prominence given to them.” Due 
prominence will certamly not fall to be given to the popularily and 
paying qualities of such plays as do pay and are popular in England. 
Theatrical managers are sufficiently adept in the matter of advertising 
their wares. At present the ** practical application ” is not only the 
chief concern of the manager, it is also a very prominent factor in 
determining criticism. So long as this continues to be the case, it 
will bo hard for new authors to bring their efforts before the public. 
The greater number of critics would speak riightingly of them 
because they were new, and would not therefore be likely to achieve a 
great financial success. And a National Theatre could not afford at 
the outset to run the risk of heing misunderstood. It will never do 
to let people imagine that it would devote itself mainly to producing 
pieces that the commercial managers will have none of. 

The effect of the frankly commercial system has been, then, 
threefold. It has deprived playgoers of the opportunity of seeing 
constantly acted the finest pla3rs of the past along with the most 
interesting of the works of modem authors. It has made the 
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dramatic author merely a component part in a comphoated piece of 
money-getting machinery. It has placed the greatest ohstaoles in 
the way of ^e actor and actress who want to hecome efficient in 
their art by means of constant practice in fresh parts. The most 
remarkable point that strikes anyone who studies this system is that, 
eyen in spite of its effects, the Sritish theatre has in rscent years 
made progress. It is wonderful that after sixty years of it (if we 
date its rise from the abolition of the patent theatres in 1843), it has 
not extinguished dramatic art altogether. Clearly there is in the 
British drama a strenuous yitality which has given it the power to 
struggle bravely against adverse influences. The struggle is now 
approaching its ^sis. The separate efforts that have been put forth 
to reach a more healthy atmosphere axe culminating at last in a 
combined plan. Here and there, on different lines, many people 
have been doing what in them lay to foster the germs of living 
activity that still remained. Their endeavours are coming together, 
their divided aims bid fair to unite in one general aim. Experience 
has lighted the way to the only sure path of rational progress — our 
own experience in the past, the experience of other nations at this 
present day; and that path is the path which leads to theatres 
established not for the purpose of making as much money as 
possible by whatever means money can be made, but with the object 
of giving pleasure and providing recreation in the sanest, noblest 
manner, with a regard for the dignity of dramatic art and with a 
view to upholding the best traditions of the British stage. We have 
begun as a nation ±o realise (if I may quote a stirring sentence from 
a speech by Mr. William Archer, which lifted the whole discussion to 
a higher plane), to realise ** that the Theatre, quite as much as the 
Cathedral, the University or the Parliament House, and more 
perhaps than the Stock Exchange or the Betting Bing, is an 
inevitable, indispensable part of the national organism, and that 
while it remains warped, stunted, or atrophied, England is, in so far, 
not only less beautiful to the scsthetic sense, but less efficient morally 
and intellectually, than it is our duty to make her.” 

But although many feet that have hitherto trod different roads 
are now converging upon the same goal, . there are yet many 
differences of opinion to be thrashed out as to the best way of 
reaching that goal. Mr. Baleigh’s offer to put down £100 if 999 
other people will do the same is, I think, hardly Jikely to be taken 
up. It is too much in the nature of a confldence trick. ** You send 
your money and I do the rest,” says Mr. Baleigh. But, in any case, 
I doubt whether he expected it to be taken up. His idea, I fancy, 
was rather to show that there are not 999 people in the country who 
could or would back their fancy for a National Theatre to the extent 
of £100. This, after all, does not prove much, one way or the other. 
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Ooiild 999 people be induced at this moment to subsoribe £100 each, 
at tibe bidding oi an indiyidual, foi any artistio end whatever? 
Then there is the proposal that Kationul Drama and National Opera 
idionld be boused logger in one building. This is impracticable for 
many reasons, unless the one hnilding oontained two distinct 
theatreB. Some look to a manager with enterprise and artistic 
ambition to open a Bepertozy Theatre. Others are sedcing eagerly 
for a millionaire to put down a lump sum as an endo\rment fund. 
One party would start by confining the experiment to liondon, and 
let the country copy it at will. Another party proposes to' qiread the 
Ugbt through the great cities of the proTinoes without delay. A 
third is for begimimgf not in Iiondon at all, but in Manchester or 
luTeipool. The more proposals there are the better. Only by full 
disoussion of details shall we airive at the best method of putting 
into practice our general principle. The wisest word in recent debate 
was spoken by Mr. Oomyns Carr, who advised organisation among all 
who are seriously in favour of the idea. Something of the kind is 
already in existence, hut we require an organisation upon a wider 
baris, upon national lines. This is the immediate need oi the 
tnoment. When a really lepxesentaiive body advances a scheme and 
makes an appeal for funds to carry it out, the money will not be 
lacking. ** Organise the theatre,” cried Matthew Arnold. But, 
before we can do that, we must introduce some organisatiou amongst 
eB the scattered holders of Arnold’s view that ** every one of us is 
oonoerued to find a remedy for the melancholy state of things/* 
which has resulted from leaving the Englirii Theatre to take its 
•ohanco.” 

H. Hamilton Fyi-k. 
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AMEMOA AND THE ALIilANCB. 

Implicit in the reoeption given lay the people of this country to the 
Anglo-Japanese AUianoe, there has lain the assumption that the 
United States is, in some sort, a third party to it. In the first few 
sky-rooket momenta of approval, more than one of our leading 
journals ventured as much ; and the popular mind which in its kindli- 
ness is stirred, sometimes, perhaps, to the point of unhingement, by 
any prospect of Anglo-American qo-operation, has enlarged on the 
hint with some eagerness. In Parliament, too, there was a note- 
worthy waste of breath on the matter of the American attitude/^ 
Wariiington, it appeared, had, like Berlin, been honoured with a' 
precis of the new agreement before it was published here. Mr. 
Norman remarked that ** the interests of the United States in this 
matter were identic^ with our own.” Yisoount Granbome had no 
doubt that in this agreement we shall command the full approval of 
the Government of the United States.” Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had a word On the dmilaiity of peaceable commercial 
interests and other material interests,” between England, Japan and 
the United States in the Far East; and Mr. Balfour said that the 
Treaty would do much to place upon a solid and permanent founda- 
tion interests common to the whole of the oommercial world and 
“ not least of our American brothers.” These words had a ready 
and cordial welcome in the United States, and the reflex action of 
American applause on those who go down to the Tube in lifts was 
to strengthen their conviction that the United States was “ with us.” 
As a matter of form, smd the Tube in efiect. America might stand 
outside in deference to traditionBl prejudices; but^thatwasa mere 
detail which the growing sense of community of interests and a larger 
experience in Weltpolitik would wear away, which in any real crisis 
would disappear. Practically we might count on America, not only 
for moral support” — a commodity of which our kinsmen seem to 
have even more than their racial share— but for diplomatic assistance, 
with a pleasing vision of Mr. Hhy working overtime on dispatches in 
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our beholf— and even, if need were, the Tube did not ahrinlr from it, 
for a jet more phjaioal baching. Had not a New York paper 
declared that ** the new Dual Aliianoe will result in the oanjing 
out of an American theory in praotioe " P Did not every oablegram 
multiply the signs of official, semi-official, and, most important of all, 
popular approval? Conviction, indeed, seemed likeljrto diange to 
certainty when it was known t^t Mr. Hay, in the first fluidi of the 
Alliance, had protested with extra emphasis against the exclusive 
privileges in Manchuria sought for the Eusso-Ghinese Bank. Both 
those who favoured and those who opposed the Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement as a stroke of policy found the utmost significance in Mr. 
Hay’s language, the one party arguing that it made any stringent 
compact with Japan superfluous and that an understanding with the 
United States would have brought us all we really wanted ; the 
other party gratefully welcoming it as the hoped-for accession of 
strength. The last few we^ have palpably toned down much of the 
primal fervour that hailed the Treaty, a fervour which was partly the 
issue of pro-Japanese sentiment, but, more largely, of a gratified 
surprise at the discovery that the Government had actually hit upon 
a policy. On this point of the rd/e America is to play there is still, 
however, a too flattering optimism. Both the public and the Govern- 
ment would seem altoge&er to overestimate firstly, the reality, and 
secondly, the value of American support The New York Evening 
Sun was only partially quoted when it declared that England and 
Japan were about to carry out an American theory in practice. In 
words of far more ngnificanoe it went on to givb with frankness and 
preoiBion the real American view of the Alhimoe : “ It must be all 
the more satisfactory to us when we consider that the thing has been 
dcme without this country’s breaking through the rule to avoid all 
entangling alliances. Ohiisa, with her teeming millions, will be open 
to OUT trade and commerce. We alone of the nations will not pay 
for the privilege.” This is one of the rare occasions when New 
York interprets America. The Evening SwCe remarks might be 
paralleled by quotations from a score of jonznals, west, north and 
south. They are worth pondering, lor unless I am wholly out of 
my reckoning, there lies in them the due to American policy through- 
out the entire orids in the Par East 

In November, 1897, when Germany seuedEjau-Chau, I happened 
to be a xeBident*4n the Siates, and both then and for more tban two 
years alter had the opportunity of studying America’s attitude on the 
spot. It was one of interested, enjoyable detachment. They 
followed the development of events across the Papifio as they might 
have read one of Mr. Wells’s semi-scientifio romances. It was 
fe.8 oin ati pg and at times n-miidng • it threw up incidents, like the 
occupation of Port Arthur and the iniquitous Anglo-Xtussian 
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that followed, from whioh their diamatio sense ooiiLd extract entire 
satisfaction. But it held them with a wholly impersonal interest; 
the opening-up of China ” was to them a phrase merd.y, with aa 
much or as little hearing on their own fortunes as the opening-up of 
Mars. The oonneoting link, so far from being looked for, was not 
even sospeot^. Of course there were indi^ual exertions. A 
Chamber of Commerce here, a Merchants’ Association there, a few of 
the better sort of journals and some oansuls and ex-oonsul^ like lEr. 
John Barrett, did what they could to diow the right relation between 
American interests and whateyer the future might hold in store for 
China. But the public generally was not in the least to be moved 
from its unconcern, and as usual its attitude was only too faithfully 
reflected at Wadiington. There was one extempore debate in Con- 
gress, neither very lucid nor well-informed, and then the matter 
dropped. No resolutions were taken, no policy was so much as hinted 
at. The Administration, to the outward eye, did not pretend to 
have even an opinion, much leas a policy. From not a single offidal 
utteranoe could it be gathered that Washington was so much as cog- 
nizant of anything unustud in the state of the Celestial Empire. If 
the President and his Cabinet felt any anxiety over the political 
developments in the Far East or sawinthemthepossibilifyof menace 
to American commerce, the fact was most admirably concealed. But 
one suspects that their equanimity was the equanimity of indiSerenoe 
rather than of confldenoe. Posubly they were waiting for a man- 
date ” from the people, or felt hound by ** the great principle of 
non-intervention,” or conceived — ^it is a common notion with the 
Americans — that treaties were endowed with some automatioally 
self-acting and self-protecting virtue, and could be trusted to take 
care of themselves. Or possibly, indeed probably, they simply relied 
upon Great Britam to pull them througL It gradually came to be 
understood that British and American interests, so fsr as trade went, 
were on all fours, and Americans watched Lord Salisbuzy's diplomaiy 
with complacent approval. There wai% of course, no offer of asrist- 
anoe — ^the sacred rule of avoiding entangling alliances forbade 
anything of the kind. American policy b^ at least the merit of 
impartiality. If it did nothing to hinder those who were trying to 
close the open door, it did not^g to help those, who were trying to 
keep it open. Bussia’s policy in Manchuija, France’s in Yunnan and 
Kwangai and Germany's in Shantung, devrioped without a word of 
protest from Wariiingtou. And this, one must remember, in ^teof 
the fact that American exports to Gfaina were second only to our own, 
that her trade with China had trebled its value in the preceding 
seven yean and was growing at a greater rate than any of its com- 
petitors, that the foreign market was just beginning to make itarif 
as essential to American industries aa it long had. b^ to American 
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products, and that, so long as China continued to trade 'with the^ 
West, the United States had the geographical advantage of all rivala 
except Japan. But against the hoarded pro'vindalism of jears these 
connderationB hml no weight, and after a while even such spectacular 
interest a^was fdt in the opening phases of the trans-Facific drama 
fiided away under the pressing acuteness of the Cuban' prohlem, and 
was finally killed by the Spanish and Philippine wars. Throughout 
1898 and the major part of 1899 Americans took the fullest advan- 
tage of the coinddenoe between their interests and our own to shift 
the whole burden of thdr protection on to Lord ' Salisbury’s 
shoulders. 

But all this, it will be said, belonged to the days of America’s 
isolation, before she became a “ world-power ” and while a certain 
narrowness and self-sufficienoy might perhaps be noted in her policy 
and outlook. Now that die has strewn the Pacific with steppings 
stones from San Prancisoo to Hong-Kong, and planted herself in 
the West Indies and started an Asiatio empire of her own, surely 
one may expect her to do a little for her interests in China. It is 
assumed that, on so considerable a matter, pride and national dignity 
will eventually urge her to some more active rdle than that of preach- 
ing into Biitii^ ears the blessedness of vicarious sacrifice ; and the 
assumption is partially correct. In fact America has already bounded 
out of her long innocuous isolation and resolutely started in — to 
write dispatches. It 'was in September, 1899, daring an interval 
of comparative calm, that Mr. Hay launched^ his circular to the 
Powers. On paper, at any rate, it committed America definitely 
to the maintenance of the open door. It announced that the 
United States could not agree *'to any recognition of exclusive 
rights of any Power 'within, or control over, any portion of tlie 
Chinese Empire.” In order, therefore, to protect American interests 
in the For East by keeping ** an open market for all the world’s 
commerce,” by remo-nag ** dangerous sources of international irrita- 
tion ” and thereby ** hastening united action of the Powers at Pddn 
to promote administrative reforms,” the United States government 
sought ** declarations by the various Powers claiming spheres of interest 
in China as to their intention in regard to the treatment of foreign 
trade and commeroe therein.” These declarations were cheerfully 
supplied. It 'wag given out that all the Powers had subscribed to 
the American proposals ; but on more careful inspection it became 
evident that ilLe Bnssian reply was so evasive and non-committal 
as to amount, in fact, to a subtle rejection of the American request. 
Btill it wias felt, and especially in Eogland, to he n very considerable 
advance on anything that had gone before that Americans should at 
last he sfairing ibemselves and mapping out a definite line of action 
— or was it only a definite line of argument P The policy announced 
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Mr. Haj was at any rate identical with eyeiything Great Britain 
•iiad been striving for, and for the fature it was taken for granted the 
two Powers would work diplomatioidly together. 

On this expectation, and on much else, the Boxer movement and llie 
•events that followed it threw a light of immense rignificanoe. Tha 
sudden and curious episode will memorable for many things, bu 
•not least for this, that for the first time it brought the United States 
into every-day diplomatio touch with the rest of the world in the 
solution of a problem common to alL The droumstanoes were such 
•that one man’s guess was about as good as another’s ; “ diplomatio 
•experience ” in that concrete and bewildering emergency went for 
little or nothing*; and, indeed, the event proved that those who were 
supposed to know China best were often the wildest as well as the 
most dogmatic in tlieir suggestions and advice. The abruptness and 
novelty of the crisis helped in a sense to place all the Powers pretty 
much on a par, and America’s ignorance of China, her entire lack of 
'anything in the nature of ,an Aj^tio Department, and the iMucity of 
“ expert advice ** to which Mr. Hay could turn with any confidence, 
ihandicapped her much less than one would naturally have expected. 
'The statesmen of all countries were thrown suddenly back, each on 
his own perspicacity and general good sense, with but little help from 
Permanent Secretsjies or State archives ; and the extreme sLendemess 
of America’s actual acquaintance with China placed her therefore at 
no particular disadvantage. Indeed, in so far as it prompted the 
Administration to treat China mudi as it would have treated any 
other country under the same droumstanoes, it was probably an aid 
rather than otherwise to America’s diplomacy. The first appearance 
of the United States as a working member of the family of nations 
was thus to some extent relieved of the usual embarrassments of a 
dihut. The situation, all the same, was one of anxious and engross- 
ing novelty. For the first time America found herself called upon 
to shoulder the responsibilities of a great Power, to criticise and 
suggest at a moment’s notice, to apply in the concrete and amid the 
Kdadi of a score of jarring claims, a policy she had thought to confine to 
•dispatches, and to make decisions that might please one group of 
Powers but cou^d not help dupleadng another. I believe the verdict 
of history will be that she emerged from this ordeal with far more 
oredit that Europe allowed her at the timcu Even the En gliab Press 
was for making an injury of the policy she pursued, and charged 
tier with being “ detached from the concord of civilisation,” 
to the Christian compact,” ** un&ithful to the Brotherhood of White 
Men,” and I know not what else. But the United States, it ■hwiW 
he borne in mind, approached the question from a standpoint difierent 
from that of toy other Power, our own included. She went to 
Uhina with a single-minded object— the defence of ATwamg a*" lives 
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and properly. “ IfiglLt-luiTe-beeiie ” are a ftwoMting \mt unprofit-' 
testy it is ail idle amtumneiit to inquire iphat ooiixie die 
would have or wbetiher a Bugle Amaioaii soldier would haTe 
^ >md not been foriheaocid.ental proeonce in the 
PhilipponM of an Afti«ww>.'n army. Enough that the TJnited States 
durkedn^e of the militaiy labours when the oaU oaine. But they 
were labours directed to a definite end— the reliel of the legations ; 
and when the Legidions were known to be seourey America was ready 
to regard the incident as dosed,’' to let China off with a moderate 
indemnify a few administratiTe reforms and a pledge of security for 
the fuller deTdopment of the world’s trade. From August onwards 
the key to her diplomacy was the desire to bring matters to a con* 
oludon and get out of die country with all possible speed. For one 
thing, die felt from the beginning that however inexcusable the 
attack on the Legations, China hod suffered infinite provocation, and 
that the Powers, and Germany in particular, had largely brought 
the cnsiB upon their own heads. With these feelings it was easy 
for her to accept in all sincerity the diplomatic fiction that China 
and the West were at peace and that the Powers were really there to 
asBist the Chinese Government in suppressing the Boxer imeute. 

She refused accordingly at the outset to join in the bombardment 
of the Takn forts, and throughout the months that followed the 
relief of Pddn she steadily set her face against the ** raids ” and 
expeditaoDB into the interior,” in &ct, against every proposal — and 
they were many— that smacked of mere aggressjveneES. Hie object 
.Americans really oared about was attained when the safety of Mr. 
Conger and of the American misdonaries was assured. The weary 
months of negotiations, the unproductive expeditions ” that yielded 
nothing but the daughter of Chinese peasants, and the humiliations 
caused by the brutalities of Bussiazi and Georman soldiers, wrought 
only lassitude and nausea. They janed on the impatience of the 
nation, they deepfy offended the public oonsoience, and they added to 
the growing volume of sympathy with the Chinese. America was 
neil^ pro-British nor anti-Britidi, neither for Bussia nor against 
her. She was ready to accept and support any proposal from what- 
ever quarter that would hasten an equitable s^exuent. For this 
reason die went further than any other Power in welcoming the 
Bnssian proposal^to letiro irom Pekin ; for this reason die advocated 
the appointment of Li Hung Chang as negotiator ; for this reason 
die rejected the French and German oiroulars. The truth was that 
ae time went on America grew more and more suipioioas of her 
allies, and eq^edally of Gemmy. She didiked inten^y the notion 
of her soldiers eerringy even nominally, under German arders, and, 
rightly or wroDgly, she believed the ^peror to be prolonging the 
crisis in the hope of finding a chance to repeat bis Eiau-Chau 
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Btzaiagem. The oonditioiiie of peace formulated by the Powen 
Beamed to her to he intended lor Ohinese xejecAioiii, and with mueh 
pertinacity and 'yeiy ooneidenUe anooefla die need her inflnenoe on 
the aide of moderation. The Uniled States, it ia well worth recall- 
ing, stood out with more determination than any other Power against 
the oamiTal of ezeentions with which Christendom propqped to ap- 
pease its wounded dignity, jnst as die stood oat against the impo- 
sition of' an oyerwhelming indemnity, against the rasing of the Takn 
forts, and against a permanent ooonpation of any portion of Ohinese 
territory. Her diplomacy was, in fact, almost wholly in line with 
the prindpleB that & l^hert Hart expounded with such brilliant 
and wholesome effect in the pages of this Beriew. It wae in the 
best sense oonservatiYe, and in the best sense moral. Mr. Bockhill, 
the Special Commissioner, daimed in hia review of the negfotiationa 
that tiie United States had ** exerted a salutary influence in the cause 
of moderation, humanity, and justice ; and the daim cannot in 
fairness be denied. She was, of course, roundly denounced at the 
time for her squeamishness, but I am not sure that an unbiassed 
judgment to-day would not have to admit that Mr. . Hay showed a 
higher union of imagination with practicality than any of his brother 
negotiatoTB. 

Sobriety was, at any rate, one indisputable mark of the diplomacy 
of the United States. Another wae its independence ; it picked out 
from the flrst a line of its own and held firmly to it, in spite of the 
sneering oommentB that came irom Europe. Yet a third qualily, 
and this the one meet germane to my present purpose, was its eager- 
ness to have done irith the whole bosineBs. The rescue of the 
Legations once aocom]didied, a profound distaste of the situatioii 
developed all over the States. On some of its oauaea I have already 
touched. The appointment of a German Commander^m-Ghief was 
one of them ; a aeocnd, and mere powerful, waa the auapioion that 
certain memhera of the Concert were actuated by amHtiona, the 
fulfilment of which depended on the continuance of anarchy in China. 
Moreover, the atrocities conumitted by the Ckimana and Buasians 
effectually stripped participation in world-politics ” of its glamour. 
No nation felt the stain and disgrace of the events that followed the 
oooupation of ■Pekin with a more disgusted keenness that America. 
Furthermore as the months dragged along and the Concert waa seen 
to be trying deq>eratcly hard not to fall to pieev, and friction and 
ooHisiona Mween the Allies grew more and more frequent^ there 
loomed up, to America’s intense alarm, the possibility ^ a general 
war in which, for all her dexterity, die might become involved. 
Domestio politios, too, oounselled a speedy withdrawal. The 
FhnippineB had been dangerouriy denuded of troope and a Preei- 
dential election was at band in which the Administration’s 
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« Imperialist tendencies ” and “ love of foreign adventores '' were to 
figure as the first points of attack. 

But beneatli all this, and at the very root of the lepugnanoe with 
which Amenoans looked at the part they wore foroed to jfiay, lay 
that peaceable, home-keeping instinct of theirs— call it provin c ial i s m , 
fmti- TfnpftrialiHm or what you will — ^that still dominates the thought 
and sentiment policy of the nation. The man in the cars— and 
it is he who makes the foreign policy of America, far more decisively 
the tps-t! in the street makes ours— is wholly against anything, 
not directly connected with American lives or American territory, 
that may iead to “ foreign oomplioations.” Washington's warning 
against ** entangling alliances " still holds the field ahsolutely. The 
policy of isolation and non-interfmrenoe still represents the national 
will. But it may he urged that the acquisition of the Philippines and 
the broadening sphere of American interests must in the long run 
make the old ideal of seclusion untenable. Eventually, perhaps ; but 
those who know America best will, I think, agree that that time is so 
far distant that neither this generation nor the next will live to see it. 
An empire is easier to come by than the spirit of empire, and though 
Americans delight to call themselves a “World-Power" on the 
strength of a few dependencies in the Pacific and a few more in the 
Caribbean, the claim can only be admitted in the narrowest and 
most tedmical sense, the sense, lor instance, in which New York, 
may be called a cosmopolitan dty because a great many people of 
different nationalities make it their home. The attributes of a 
“ World-Power," one takes it, are less a matter of geography than of 
consciousness and mental horizon, and though the issue of the Spanish 
war was an undoubted upheaval of sorts, it remains the fact that the 
questions that really affect America are still American questions — the 
Monroe Doctrine, Alarica, Canadian Firiieries and so on. In effect, 
the national self-engrossment is hardly less complete to-day for all 
practical purposes than it has been any time during the past hundred 
years. The desire to have as few political dealings with foreign 
Powers as may be is still about as strong as ever ; the determination, 
even at some sacrifice of American interests though never of American 
lives or American teiritoiy, tokeep as much as possible to themselves and 
to avoid all sitaations in which ihere may lurka chance ef “ complica- 
tions," has in no way weakened. The ]^m without the dust is, and 
for many years will he, the limit of American intention. Of . all 
things “ an active foreign policy " is the furthest from her thoughts. 

If this diagnosis he correct, American policy in China becomes 
subject to a consideiable discount — ^such discount, in fiict, as is 
involved in the statement that there is no possible development in 
the Far East that would tempt the United States to draw the sword, 
unless it were to rescue the lives of American dtizena This is a 
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itondiuion I do not advaaoe nor aak to be accepted on the meite 
dhiit of a foreigner. It can be buttreBsed by the best of all evidence, 
the evidence of Americans tibemselves. “ Foitonately for the United 
States,” wrote Mr. Jonah Quincy in Ang^ost, 1900, ** in spite of our 
large army in the Philippines and our troops now in China, no sane 
American thinVa that we will fight with any other mem}>er of the 
Concert, what&ver may be our policgr or our interests, either to prevent 
the dismemberment of China or to secure any diare in the partition • 
for ourselves, or to reform the Chinese Government, or even to mam- 
tain the ‘ open door ’ for ouz trade.” Mr. Quincy’ speaks for New 
England and New England for once is in line with the rest of 
America. What, he says might be emphasised by quotations from 
papers of every shade and every twkt of thought, and when, on any 
open point of American attitude or policy, Boston and Yellow Jour- 
nalism think alike, the point may 1 m taken as settled. In this case 
Boston and Yellow Journalism have bdiind them all the Conserva- 
tism, all the parochialism, and those first instinots which are also the 
second thoughts of the country. America’s policy in China is one 
of dispatch-writing simply. She favours the ** open door ” and will 
keep it open so far as scribbling can. She would prefer ** a strong, 
independent and responsible Chinese Gl^ovemment, which can and will 
be held accountable for the maintenance of order and the protection 
of our citizens and their rights under the treaties ” ; and to this end 
no pen will flow faster th^ hers. She values — ^possibly, like most 
of us, she over-values — ^her stake in the future of Chhia, and die 
will not spare the ink in its defence. But Niagara itself would not 
be more deafening than the roar of indignant protest over the 
slightest hint of a war in the protection of these interests or the 
development of this stake. If every Power that to-day daims a 
sphere of influence in China were to announoe that it intended 
henceforward to preserve that sphere to its own use, America would 
lodge any numbw of diplomatic complaints, but ^e would go no 
farther ; and she would as soon think of attempting to acquire a sphere 
of her own as of purchasing Delagoa Bay. The ** open door ” and 
the ** territorial integrity ” of Chi^ represent the wishes, but not 
the determination, of America. 

Americans have had so few rebuffs in their national history, they 
ore animated by such an unholy certainty that in any diplomatic 
dispute the American view of things mustqKrevail, that perhaps they 
hardly realise how magnifioently Mr. Hay’s policy and dispatches 
and protests rest upon bluff. It was only a year or so ago, as I tried 
to point out in a former issue of this Beview, that they discovered 
that the Monroe Doctrine itself needs something more than words to 
make it effective. In China they have yet to admit the pregnant 
oommon-sense of the Kaiser’s dictum : ** If anything has to be done 
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in ibis mrld, ihe pen will be powerlen to oony.it thioogli nnlm 
badked by tbe foroe of the ewoo^.’* Tbeir protection eo fur bee lain 
in tbe cgrro"# readineea with wbiob all national onxaelTee included^ 
take Amerioa at her own Taloation. They aroi for one thing, ao 
daapdediby her potential aa to exaggerate her aotaal power, and, for 
tlv!y tmgfalgft ftf aagnming that American diplonuMy, 

like IBnropean di0oma<y, rests always on tbe implication of foroe. 
But in China, aa we have seen, it rests on nothing of the kind, and 
some unpleasant surprises are in store for America when tbe outside 
world realises, as sooner or later it must, that the American Bismarck 
has no ICpltke in the hackgrounA '^en Bussia, for instance, aa 
some day she almost inevitably will — ^the bulk ol American trade 
with China lying in Manchuria-— decides to disregard an American 
protest, and in fact axmounoea that die will see ” America, there 
will he nothing left for Mr. Hay or his successor but to throw the 
cards on the table, and to escape, with what dignity he may be able 
to assume, from a porition essentially that of the French at Faahoda. 
And when the blufl is once called, it will be found that the Cologtie 
Gazette was not, after all, so wide of the mark in saying, as it did 
during the negotiationa ol 1900, that so far aa the diBousnons of 
the Powers with Chlda are oonoenied, it makes no difference whether 
America oontinuea to co-operate or not” When, therefore, the 
United States ia spoken of aa though her backing were a matter of 
real moment to Japan and to ouiselvee, it ia well t^t the foundations 
of her Far Eastern policy riiould be oaiefuUy examined, to find out 
whether th^ are of rook or sanA America wblcomes the Anglo- 
Japanese ABianoe aa an effeotiTe instrument for protecting her 
interests at other pec^le’s e:q)en8e. She giyes it all the approval and 
moral support ” that any document can hope for. It works auto- 
matioally on her hdial^ and it rriievea her of all responaihility. 
Therefore she blessea it But I have tried to show that the practical 
value ol her suppoft, moral or diplomatip, will endure only so long 
aa die ia not found out, and that directly it encounters resolute 
handling, it will collapse like a pricked bubble. Is itneosssazy to add 
that if, at any crisu, assistance of a more material kind were needed, 
Amerioa, with a considerable abow of virtue, would print out that 
her policy of avoiding entangling alliances ” would keep her from 
offering it f 
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JAPAN’S IMPERIAL POLICY. 
rrB*BiiABii7a on inteen ationaliikel^^ 

T}ie Impeiial Brogiamme of Japan ia essentially amUtioiu, but 
it has the advantage of bring stnaghtfotward, and definite. . Her 
primary aidi is, of conzse, to make bendf Mistress of the Seas 
in her part of the world. People are wont to say that Japan intends 
to become the ** England of the Ear East” This, like many othor 
popxdar sayings, ia not altogeth^ bapj^ ; for, though it serves 
to give a rough idea of the situation, it does not exptem it aocuratriy. 
Japan, in qdte of all the modem methods riie is adopting, will 
never lose her own individuality, and, while there is much in the 
character of that people which resemblea our own, their methods will 
never be British in the full sense of the word. 

If Japan is endeavouring to command the Seas in the Far 
East, it may be taken for granted that she has an ulterior motive 
for her action. A people in whom tenacity of purpose is as 
strongly developed as in the Japanese would never strive after this, 
or any other end, for ** the fun of the thing.” Although they axe 
intensely proud of their adhievements, there is nothing in the Japanese 
character of that sentiment which prompts the Frmehman to my, 
“ Vive la Gloire,” tor the mere sake of diouting. To the Japanese 
an empty glory does not appeal If they are to appreciate it, the 
glory must show some practi^ advantage to themselveB in the present, 
or constitute a step towards the attainment of some future benefit. 
Before dealing with the uses to which Japan will put her power 
when she has got it, it ia wril to emiJiariae one important fact 
Durixtg all the changes that have taken place in the course of her 
conversion from feudalism and isolation to popular doctrines and 
international xelatiouahipB, Japan has never for a single xuataat 
allowed hersrif to be tuxAed aside from this great Imperial aim, the 
attainment of Naval Supremacy^in the Far 

Japan’s amktion ia no vague ideal, qprung, aa some have main- 
tained, from a spirit of megalomania, aa the zesult of her rapid rne 
in importance. It does not owe ita inception to the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance of yesterday, or to the abolition of eztra-toritoriality three 
years ago, or to the war between China and Japan in 1894-5, or to 
the estaUidunent of a Popular Diet in 1890, or even to the over- 
throw of the feudal regime in 1867. 

Each of these dates is a white stone, marking a new era in the 
advance towards Japan’s practical ideal, and serving toieoord the faet 
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that her progress has been as steady as it has been rapid. The idea 
germinated in the heads of men long before the rule of the Shoguns 
(Feudal Lords) was done away with. It originated in the oonTiotion 
that, unless Japan were to moke a bid for Naval Supremacy, ^e must 
inevitably, sooner or later, efiaoe hersdf as a self-governing nation. 
And this rwas at a time, though well within the meijiory of living 
man, when the law of the land forbade the building of ships large 
enough to traverse the seas, and . when the possession of a foreign 
book, or an attempt to gain a knowledge of the outside world, was 
a capital ofEence. The early advocates of reform had to elperienoe the 
same mental and physical hardships as have fallen to the lot of those 
who have lived before their time in other countries. Some of them have 
paid the penalty for their sins against the old exclusive code with 
their lives. Others are active politicuanB to-day, and it is interesting to 
note that the greatest of them idl, or at all events the one who is best 
known to the outside world, the Marquis Ito, was among these 
early reformers. His thirst for knowledge of the outer world was so 
great, and the attainment of his object at that time so beset with 
difficulties, that he, and Count Innonye, now the greatest authority 
on economics in Japan, smuggled themselves on board an outward- 
bound ship; and imbibed their first lessons in the English language 
as stowaways on board a British trader. I give these instances to 
show the tenacity of purpose of the Japanese, a trait in their 
character too often pas^ over by the superficial writer, who has 
dealt with them as being a light and frivolous people. 

» Since Japan became a modem nation, and has 'been making a bid 
for a voice in the world’s politics, she has had to struggle against the 
dead weight of the very natural prejudice of the established Powers. 
But Japan can fight an uphill battle, and, like England, dhe gathers 
strength in measure as she encounters resistance. Consequently she 
has known how to surmount these obstacles, as they presented them- 
selves^ and in doing so her patience and perseverance have been 
extreme. Once, and once only, since 1867, has die had to deal with 
serious internecine oppodtion to her progressive policy. That was in 
1877, when the bloody conflict, known as the Satsuma rebdlion, came 
about. The overthrowing of the re-aotionaries, and the suicide of their 
leader, the renowned Saigo, drove home the final nail in. the coffin of 
the old-world Japan, and left the refarmers free to cany out their pro- 
gramme, and to ccquire n practical knowledge of international 
politics. It goes without eaying that, when the work of the pro- 
gressives had been simplified by the final suppression of the re- 
aotumaries, all sorts of internal political strife came about. There 
were reformers and reformers. The ultra-progressives found their 
pace seriously hampered by their more cautious colleagues, while 
others fiew Off at a tangent, and endeavoured to carry out their 
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leformB in a waj of their own. This is a phase whicih has had its 
oonntexpart in the politioa of every nation. Yet, 'while in nannal 
times parties and oHques sprang np like political miuhrooms in the 
modem Japan, they disappeared, as if by magic, whenever inter- 
national question loomed ahead. Whatever her difEerenoes might be 
on matters of domestic legidation and party questions, all her leading 
men were agreed on the one essential point of their Imperial pro- 
gramme, and everything had to give way before this. 

There is a prevalent fediing that Japan has been drawn towards 
England because we have done more for her than has any other 
nation. That is erroneous. Educationally, at all events, the 
Americans, the Germans, and the French have assisted Japan quite 
as much as we have. In Japan in Tran»iti(m, written (in 1899) for 
the purpose of advocating an Anglo- Japanese Alliance, and pointing 
out that such an allianoe must inevitably come about, 1 endeavoured 
to show that the rapprochement between the Japanese and ourselves 
was not due to sentiment, or gratitude for real or imaginary services 
rendered. The bond is made of much stronger stulE than that. It 
is woven of a community of interests so powerful that it has drawn 
the two nations together, in spite of racial prejudice, rdigion, and 
colour. It is only natural that Japan, with her passion for power, should 
look for example and assistance to the nation which, of all others, 
has succeeded in attaining the class of power she aspires to. If 
Japan is to command the Far Eastern seas, her shortest rood to that 
end is to follow the lead of that nation which, rules the waves ’’ at 
the present day. Certainly it would have been fatal to Japan’s pur- 
pose if die had begun her international career by running counter to 
the one nation which is in a position to hdp her until die is strong 
enough to run alone. 

A knitting of the friendships by a binding five years contract is a 
practical step towards the realisation of her dream of naval supremacy. 
It is for this reason, and this reason only, that Japan has entered 
into her treaty with us. The Britidi optimist must not lose sight of 
that fact when he is weighing the advantages and disadvanta^ of 
the oompaot. There will come a time, as sundy as night follows day, 
when China and Japan 'wiU, between them, rule the Far Eastern 
world. That time is a y&zj long way off, and, as we cannot prevent 
it, even diould we widi to do so, the next best thing-is to retain our 
influence -with those two nations for as long tf* time as possible. 
While they are still in tutelage it is preferable, from our point of 
view, that we, rather than another foreign Power, diould act as- their 
instractoTB and advisers. It 'will also be to our advantage to force 
as far as possible^ the power into the hands of the Japanese, rather 
than into those of the Chinese, for the former have given us oon- 
vinomg proofe of their capacity for governing on modem lines, and of 
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their general eTmpathymUi a policy of uxixeatEioted international coni' 
meroe. It is quite oonoeivable that we have been raiaing up for ouxaelvea 
two very formidable oompetitoia in the far futare, politically and 
oommerdally, but the time has gone by for bheokmg that Bogey-man 
of the alarmist, the Tdlow PeriL’* We should haTe thought of 
that fifty* years ago, when we were hammering at the dosed door of 
Japan. We have succeeded in opening that door, and ha^e taught 
the Japanese that there is a world outside their own ; a world that is 
worth cultivating for the sake of the money that is to be made in it. 

Since then, we have been unremitting in our endeavours to rouse 
CShina, but we have not known how to db it. It was not until we 
found Bussia dowly but surely undermining our influence at Peking 
that our politicians realised how slight was British influence there, 
and that what remained ^vas a diTniniahing quantity. It was 
because we dreaded the fe-actionary influence of BubbIa, who, if 
supreme in China, would inevitably put a stop to all satis&ctoxy 
commerce between that country and other nations, that we had 
to choose between a far-off ^‘Yellow Peril*' and the nearer 
and more obvious danger of the medimval methods of Bussia. 
Bightly or wrongly we diose the former, and not seeing our way 
to check Bussia on our own account, we have joined hands with 
Japan so that she may do the active work for us. 

Whether it is to our interest or otherwise that China should be 

awakened,’* we have at all events pledged ourselves to a policy 
that will effect this, and this we did before we allied ourselves with 
Japan. By that alliance we merely took the first definite step 
towards the solution of a problem which, owing, among other 
things, to our hands being full elsewhere, we could not work out for 
ourselves. We have slumbered for years over our Far Eastern policy, 
and now we have joined Japan as a sleeping partner. We shall con- 
tinne to slumber, except in event of a serious war, but our moralsup- 
port, which is very great when allied to the energy of Japan, will 
be at ber service, and tins is all she wants to make her influence fkt in 
Peking. Japan will succeed in awakening China because the accom- 
plirim^t of that end is a vital port of tliat Imperial programme from 
which riie never allows her attention to be diverted. She, of all the 
nations who have had to do with that oountiy, understands it, and, 
in spite of what has been said to the contrary, is the only one whose 
influence at Peking is in aiiy way of a sympathetic chaiMter. The 
task is a big one, hixt the Japanese will never flinch from it, for, as 
above explaioed, their tenacity of purpose in lace of opposition wfll 
see them throng^. 

During the initial stages of this project Jiqtan has secured for 
herself the support of a very weighty ally. Ce a’eri gas k premier paa 
qui and it will be during the five years of ibe alliance that the 
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wedge of JapaneBe influence at Peking will be dnven borne. The 
thin end.had already been inserted, and now the heayy hammer has 
been provided for finishing the work. When this hubeen done, 
and when, years after, as the result of it, China has learnt to 
answer to her helm, and has a responsible helmsman, with whom 
an understanding can be arrived at, then we may Jook with 
certainty for an Alliance between China and Japan. X7p to that 
time the intexests of England and Japan will be identical, and 
it depends entirdy on droumstances as to how relations will be 
affected by a Ohino-Japanese Alliance. Happily, such a contract is . 
yet a yezy long way off, for its distance is measured by the length of 
time which must elapse between now and the day when China can 
govern bexsdf . 

What the effect of such an Alliance will be on the Western nations, 
as a whole, it is difficult to determine now. The Japanese, realise 
that, from motives of poHoy, it pays to tolerate the foreigner. Aji 
time goes on, that feeling should increase with the strengtfieping of 
international commercial zdations. Whether, in the course of her 
more intimate intercourse with China, Japan will be able to teach the 
CMestials that the foreigner has bis uses, it is bard to say. If not, 
the position of the Westerner in the "Fta East will be bad indeed. 
** We may be thankful,” said Sir Bobert ^Hart to me, in Peking, 
when tdking over the effect on the Chinese of the Allied Oconpation 
of that city. — we may be thankful that the Chinaman was not a 
soldier when the recent outbreak took place, and that it will be some 
time before he becosaes one ; for on the next occasion when he attacks 
the Legations he will succeed. Our endeavour must he to put the 
Chinese in the way qf understanding and egtpreeiating the foreigner 
before they become strong enough to crush Aim.” 

Now that it is the avowed policy of Japan, and incidentally of 
England, to give China that strength and as sucoesB in this enterprise 
is vital to Japan’s Imperial polu^, the neoessityfor giving oureareful 
attention to the note of warning, italioiBed above, is doubly important 
There is on impression that between the Chinese and the Japanese 
there exists a violent hatred. This is not the case. There is that 
racial antagonism which must alvrays be found in times of peace 
between two neighbouring nations, and which aomstimes lea^ to 
actual war between them. That antagonism, however, at onoe 
becomes a bond of friendship when both are menaced 1^ a common 
foe. The differences between the Japanese and the Chinese Imve np 
deeper root tiian those between the English and the Erenoh, whose 
animosity would vanuh into thin air from the moment that a con- 
quering nation of another colour appeared upon the scene, and endea- 
voured to destroy institutions that were common to us both, and to 
set up in their place institutions of his own. 
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Japanese statesmen have told me over and over again that in - the 
far future they hope to he able to make an alliance mth China, for, 
while at the present day Japan cannot he said to resent foreign 
interference in Chinese mattm, she resents very much the imuddle 
that the Western nations have made of the Ear Eastern question 
generally,* and she resents, above all things, Bussii^ aggression. 
Japan, like oursdves, has had to choose between two alternatives ; 
either die must have as neighbours a China which has been largely 
absorbed by Busda and other Western nations, or a modem China 
which will always be at loggerheads with Bussia. She* has chosen 
the latter, and her selection has been a wise one. To effect her pur- 
pose, die has temporarily allied herself with the nation which seems 
the most likely to thwart Bussia and to oppose the dismemberment 
of China, and which is in the best position to aid her practically in 
making anoh dismemberment an impossibility. 

It may be urged that, when Japan has aooomplished her work of 
enaUing China to become a military power, she will, by that very 
fact, have raised up a dangerous enemy against herself. This may 
he so, but, at all events, it is the lesser of two evils. In any case we. 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the possibility of enmity be- 
tween China and Japan should tend to prolong indefinitely a satis- 
factoiy nnderstanding between Great Britain and Japan. We must 
not forget that Japan has before her, as an object lesson, the history 
of England and the Continent of Europe, a lesson which her states- 
men have absorbed very ihoroughly. From it she has realised the 
advantages of an insular position. She has se^ that, in spite of 
incessant opposition, violent measures, and bitter jealousies, and in 
spite of our comparatively small dimensions, we, ihe English, have 
been able to more than hold onr own against our foreign neigh- 
bours through all these oentuzies. Japan sees no reason to fear 
China any more than we have to fear Continental nations. It is 
true that, owing to Europe being divided np into many coun- 
tries, our safety has often owed its ezistenoe to the impossibility of 
a common accord between them. As a set off against this, how- 
ever, Japan is fully aware that, for years, and perhaps for centuries 
after China has become modernised, that country’s hostile energies 
will he taken up ly' difficulties on the Bussian frontier.* Then Japan 
will he able to jfiay Bussta off against China, as we have, from time 
immemorial, played one nation off against another on the Continent 
of Europe. 

It is for all these reasons that Japan attaches snob vital import- 
ance to her naval programme. Briefly, we may divide her objects 
under three heads : — 

1. To guarantee her own indq)endenoe. 

2. To protect her oommeroe. 
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B. To enable her, with Ofaina, to manage the affun of the Far 
East without Western interference. 

We may resent this last dause, but I am not sure that we hare 
any right to do so, and 1 am ^quite oonrinoed that we cannot prerent 
its accomplishment. 

The Imperial policy of the Japanese, and its OTerwhslming im- 
portance over domestic legislation and party politics, in the eyes of 
the statesmen of that country, cannot be better described than in the 
words of Count Okuma. Count Okuma is the great political riral of 
the Marquis*Ito, and it is significant that that riralry at once ceases to 
exist when it becomes a question of Imperial measures. In 1897, two 
years before the abolition of consular jurisdiction, and when the Mar^ 
quis Ito was in England, actually, and I say it adrisedly, feeliog the 
way for the Anglo- Japanese Alliance which is to-day an accom- 
plished fact. Count Okuma expressed himself as follows to an Eng- 
lishman in Tokyo. The occasion was a change in the Japanese 
Cabinet. As a matter of fact his Excellency had just resigned the 
Portfolio of Foreign AFairs : — 

** Do not imagine that ohongea like that which has just taken place disturb the 
•conduct of State affairs. The public business is managed without any jar or 
dblocation. These incidents are mere eddies in the great stream of progress. 
Even if they were more, even if they caused serious inconvenience, we must 
endure them. . . . We have introduced constitutional institutions and we must 
follow them to their logical issue. There is a model before ns — ^Ehagland. Eng- 
land is the mother of constitutional government. It has been longest with her, 
and she has reduced it to a thoroughly useful and convenient system. We hope 
to be equally successful We may reach the goal by a different route, but we 
«hall get there. The ezamides that ore before our eyes axe not lost on us. We 
eee that Europe rules the world. European dviliBation, European intelligence, 
European strength — ^by these the whole world is controlled. Look at India ; 
look at China ; look at Afriea ; look at Central Asia. When, then, we struggle 
to enter the comity of Western nations we are really struggling to pass from the 
ranks of the ruled to the ranks of the rulers. Japan labours under no mis- 
apprehension upon that score. Her goal is clearly before her eyes, and she will 
not rest until she has attained it. . . . Just as competition develops businees 
faculties and promotes all kinds of commercial and industrial enterpxiaea, so 
'opposition in the field of polities acts as a spur to energy and a corrector of abuses. 
« . . It may appear to you that such and such conduct on the port of a political 
Party is wrong ; that this or that procedure on the part of a Gabinet is regrettable. 
You may be rightf but it is necessary to ask yourself whether it can he said of 
any human achievement that the path to it was free from blunders and miacalcn- 
Jationa. 'Fhe greatest statesmen err. Gladstone has erred, Disraeli has erred, 
Bismarck has erred. The wisest Cabinets err. l^t is notlling. The only really 
baleful condition is that of a nation or a community where public scrutiny deeps. 
. . . Remember that we are only emer^g from our childhood in this matter of 
constitutional institutions.” 

When one looks into the fax future and oonriden the question of 
the Yellow Peril,’* one sees dearly that mutual interests must still 
bind J apan and England together. Like ourselyes, JajMui will always 
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liave enemies ; like onrselves, she will be dependent on the outside 
world for the oommeroe which alone can make of her a great Power 
like ouTselYeB, she will eYentuoUy require to draw many of her 
food supplies from beyond the seas. Japan and Sngland are euffi-* 
oiently widely separated to obYiate the possibility of that sort of 
nagging fsietion which always exists between neighbouring ooun- 
tries. Then again the wellbeing of both the Japanese ‘^and ourselYea 
depends on the Open Door policy. With Japan inereasingly depen- 
dent on foreign trade, we need not be in the least alarmed about her 
wishing to quarrel with her oustomers, and above all yith the one- 
Power who, among all the others, can assist her in keeping open those 
oommercial channels which are of such Yital importance to her salvation. 
The Japanese Imperial Policy, and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance as 
an incident in the carrying out of that poEcy, should, as a matter 
of fact, act as a retarding influence on the adYent of a Yellow 
PexiL’’ At all eYents, it diould rob it of its dangerous aspects as far- 
os most of the European nations are concerned. 

Yet, though at the present day we may be jnstifled in regarding a- 

Yellow Peril ” as an indefinitdy distant possibility, such is not the 
case with Bussia. While China now is'Obliged to cringe to that 
country, there is no question as to the fact that Bussia stands 
in deadly prospectiYe fear of an educated China. That feeling 
is greatly enhanced by the knowledge that Japanese influence 
at Peking will all be persistently and eflectiYely anti-Bussian. 
Putting on one side the question of the slights and injuries which 
Bussia has inflicted on Japan, snob, as the forcing her to relinquiifli 
Port Arthur, and the Yiolating of the agreement made with her as 
to the conduct afiurs in Corea, injuries for which Bussia will 
noYer be foigiYen, there remains the fact that Japan’s future safety 
depends on the existenoe of an enmity between her two powerf^ 
neighbours, China and Bussia. Apart from the question of tradings 
focilitieB, Japan .wishes to educate China so that, in measure as the* 
militaiy strength of that country increases, Bussian influence will 
decline, until China is strong enough to hold her own against Bussia.. 
It is on China that Japan counts in the for future to turn the 
Bussians out of Mandiuria. Equally, looking still further ahead,, 
she will make no endeoYOur to check a possible Chinese aggresuYo 
policy in North-Eastem or Central Asia, as, while such is going on, 
she will be free fram anxiety on ber own account as to the possibility 
of the strength of China being turned againstber. 

To Bussia, then, the Yellow Peril constitutes a very real 
danger. And for this reason there is Yexy much to be said, 
from Bussia’s point of Yiew with regard to her actions in the Far East. 
In the cirofiinstancea, knowing that some day she will haYo to face 
the millionB of trained soldiers which an educated China will be able- 
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to pot in the field against Her, Bussia’s encooragement of the re- 
actLOOfuy element in Chinese politics is only natuial and justifiable. 
It is quite logical, too, that while she can do so, die should widi to 
push her frontier line as far forward into China as posnble. It will 
all be BO much territoxy gained, whidi will haTe to be retaken by 
China when the inevitable struggle between that countiy end Itussia 
takes place. * Violent anti-Bussian writers should bear this fact in 
mind when they sweepingly condemn the policy’ of Bussian aggres- 
sion and brutslity in China. At all events, the anti-Bussian may 
console himself with the certainty, that whatever value there may 
be in the ** Ydlow Peril theory, it will be Bussia who will have 
to bear the brunt of it ‘for centuries before it will afieot the rest 
of the world. Bussia will be the Buffer State between the Yellow 
and White races, and, fortunately for herself and for everybody else, 
she has a vast area to lose to the Chinese before Europe will be 
affected. For the Chinaman, who is very systematic, take a 
long time to digest properly the pieces that he may bite off the 
Bussian Empire in days to come. 

It is impossible to foretell when that day will be, but we may 
rest assured that, if China is to be educated and placed on a modem 
footing, it will come. We may be equally certain that the educa- 
tion of China mil be effected, for the aocomplidiment of this is one 
of the essential items in Japan’s Imperial Programme ; and we have 
undertaken to assist her in carrying it out. 

Staffobd Bansoicb. 


Q Q 2 



THE OLD LIBERALISM AND THE NEW 
ARISTOCRACY. 


1 FEEL that I ought to preface the observations that follow by 
saying that I belong to no political party. I desire mmiy to express 
the reflectionB of an oatmder who, with more or less of insight, has 
keenly watched and studied the game. 

None are so blind as those who will not see ; and the mutually- 
repellent atoms of the disorganised organisation vaguely known by 
the phrase “ libend Party ” are blind after this manner. Leaving, 
for a moment, this proposition unproved let me hasten to define ; for 
disoussicni without definition is misleading, tiresome, utterly 
purposeless. Who are meant when we use the phrase Liberal 
Party ” P It is imperative that this question should be answered if 
one would be understood from the outet. DiRerent persons will use 
this phrase to express different ideas ; here it will be used to express 
one, and one only, and must be understood to mean those who, in 
the Metropolis, work the oonstituencnes with a view to returning a 
majority of liberal members to the House of Commons and a Liberal 
Ministry to office. It means what the Daily JWirs very recently 
c^ed « The Official liberal Party.” This Official Liberal Party is 
virtually the party of Lord Rosebery, Sir Edward Grey, Sir Henry 
Fowler, and Mr. Asquith.^ By the phrase ** liberal Party ” is tiof 
m^t in any degree or sense the mass of those who, in the con- 
stituencieB, vote for liberal or Labour candidates. To my own 
vision there appears a broad, dmr, well-defined and profound 
ffividing The Liberal Party ” ^m the thousands of non-profes- 
sional pohticnans throughout the country who take but little interest 
in political affairs until dection-time comes, and then, almost 
invariably, vote the liberal ticket. The first-mentioned constitute 
the liberal Party; proper ; the latter are the supporters of it. 
Aooording to this definition, then, we have the voters who are Liberal 
in thought and fading, and we have the Liberal Party — an associa- 
tion of men of wealth and leisure who hold politicaT opiuions more 
or less identical, are*generally in agreement as to the tomu principles 
of State policy, and axe willing to spend and be spent in order to 
secnire power lor a select few from their own order to rule the nation 
just as the Conservative Party does. 

Between eadi party and die mass of deotors who support it there 

(1) Thif ftrtude wm irritteD before Uie Boeebery-Bumennaii qplit. Zt xwnaiu to be 
s^^^^bBtfnotioDi if eay, of the Official labenl Fhrty ie within Sir Henxy'etabemaolc. 
He ie nnderebood to bare oaptnied the caucoe maohineiy. 
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exist, of course, certain ties or conneoticmB — certain impulses and 
sympathies common to both. But there is a yast mass of non-party 
electors, belonging almost wholly to the wage-earning dass, who 
cannot be grouped with the supporters of either party. These axe 
never taken into account except at election time ; yet thege are they 
who hold itf their hands the balance of power, and who make and 
unmake Gk>yemm6nt8. Though not party men they are, in the 
main. Liberal in thought and feeling and aspiration. It is these 
men, reinforced by a considerable number of deserters from the 
stalwart ranks of liberalism, who have returned the Conservative 
Party to power, and kept it there, practically ever since 1885. 
Putting aside the Iridi Nationalists, then, 1 disoem in the political 
world four forces, active and potential, with, for regulating and 
determining purposes, a fifth that is too varying and obscure to be 
easily classified. There is the active Conservative-Party force and 
the potential Conservative-Electorate force; likewise there is the 
active Liberal-Party force and the potential Liberal-Eleotorate force. 
Lastly, there is the Independent-Electorate force which is the deter- 
mining one. This definition is, I admit, a little fanciful, perhaps a 
trifle crude; but it will serve to make readily apprehensible the 
observations I have to o£l!er. 

To the great mass of non-party electors who, by changing tides at 
election-time, procure the dismissal of a Ministry, must always be 
added, as already indicated, a large number of stalwarts who are 
deserters from ong or other of the two tiectoral groups I have 
already mentioned. Such defections are always few and rare on the 
Conservative side ; many and frequent on the Liberal tide. And the 
reason for this becomes very evident on reflection. Between the 
Conservative Party and the Conservative electorate there is, and 
nearly always has been, reasonable agreement or unity of aim ; a 
very real identity of purpose. On the other hand, between the 
Liberal Party and the Liberal electorate there is not now, and not 
often in the past has there been, a reasonable and general concurrence 
of opinion concerning the main lines of policy that ought to be 
pursued. Whenever the Libend Party has, to a reasonable extent, 
identified itself with the sentiments and objects of the mass of 
Liberal electors its action has had the effect of attraction upon the 
non-party electorate ; and it has, accordingly, evohpd enough political 
force to carry it into power. On every occasion on which it has failed 
it has so failed because it has done violence, either by wrong action 
or unjustifiable inaction, to the sentiments and convictions of its own 
supporters, and has incurred the contempt and hatred of the more 
critical non-party electorate. The non-party tieotorate btiongs, as 1 
have said, mainly — ^indeed I think 1 may say wholly — ^to the wsbge- 
earning dass, more commonly and less correctly called the workmg 
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Eleoiton of the wealthy olass, and of thooe aectioiui of the 
oommunity Taguely dassified as the upper and lower middle olassee, 
are, to a almost) and nnvaiying^ adherents of one or 

othOT politioBl party. Whether ihe candidate for their division he a 
Liberal or a TTwrin ItuleT) an Imperialist Liberal or an Independent 
TlAdifu d on the one ude ; or on the other a Tory) a Tory-Demoorat 
or a Liberal Umonist they can be absolutely relied upon to vote for 
him, ]^ot in their ranks are found tiie men who diange sides, the 
men who deliver their verdict on the evidence before them, the great 
mass of unattadied dectors whose action determines the political 
complexion of the House of Commons. These belong almost entirely 
to the wage-earning dass, and they constitute the most prosperous 
section of it. 

Ever since the death of Mr. Gladstone, and even for some time 
before it, certain persons have been accustomed to say, “ The Liberal 
Party is dead.” Home Hule with its consequences, New Tipperary, 
the O’Shea divorce, the Meath and Kilkenny elections killed it, they 
tell ua There is truth in this but it is badly expressed, and it is 
not the whole truth. These things did not kill the Liberal Party, 
and the Liberal Party has not been killed. The Liberal Party — 
the old Liberal Party as we knew it twenty-five years ago — has ceased 
to exist through lac^ of that sustenance without which no political 
party can live, namely, popular support. And popular support has 
not failed it because of anything Mr. Gladstone did or neglected to 
do, but because it has been impossible for it tp discover any policy 
which would imite all its supporters in the country. Why impossible ? 
The answer to that question is the proper subject of this essay. 

Up to the time of the pasinng of the great Beform Bill of 1832, 
the United Kingdom was ruled by the landowning aristocracy 
excdusively. Witli the coming into force of this Act, and later, of 
the Municipal Beform Acts, the basis of political power shifted from 
the rural constituenciee to the urban constituencieB, so that it became 
a saying, **What Lancashire thinks to-day England will think 
to-morrow.” The great boroughs were intensely Liberal and, on the 
whole, remained so up to 1885. The change did not take place 
suddenly in that year. It had set in before and has continued since. 
But it was in that year, when the franchise had just been extended 
and the Irish votp in Britidi boroughs was given to the Conservative 
Party, that the change revealed itself most manifestly. Therefore I 
mention the year 1885. The middle half of the nineteenth century 
was the epoch of the great reforms. The forms and conditions of 
our political life, as we know it to-day, were tiiaped and created 
during the.yeam between 1832 and 1885. During that epoch the 
Liberal Party was supported by, on the whole, the urban eleotors of 
the country. I am not here unmindful of the Chartists and of the 
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‘points o£ tbeir Charter. They foroed those points on the Liberal 
Party, and as they ‘were forced on it the Whig element in it continned 
to desert it and become merged in the ConservatiYe Party. Bnt this 
period, the epoch of the great reforms, was, in the main, a period 
•during 'which the Liberal Party contrived to 'win and retain the 
enpport of the great boroughB. They did so because the urban 
population of the nation had, speaking in a general sense, common 
interests and common aims — say in a general sense ” because, in 
dealing with political movements, exact lines and divisions are not 
possible. But the progress of what I may call social evolution in the 
towns reached some time ago a stage beyond which it became 
impossible for their populations to pursue a common course. The 
town populations have split up into an urban aristocracy and an 
urban democracy whose interests are not only irreconcilable, but are 
even antagonistic in a large degree. This, the most important, 
striking, and readily-observed social phenomenon of our time is the 
one that has been left entirely out of account by those who send 
political prescriptions to Lord Bosebeiy for the restoration to health 
of the Liberal ' Party. If Lord Bosehery can discover a political 
programme ‘that -will command the united support of the urban 
aristocracy and the urban democracy he can have office as soon as he 
pleases. While things remain as they are in the political world, 
office is possible only ‘to the Conservative Party. 

The conditions of social life make the conditions of political life. 
Between political life and social life it is impossible to draw a 
dividing line. T&e purpose of political life is to make social life 
more pleasantly liveable. Consider, then, what social life was seventy 
years ago, and contrast it with the social life of to-day. Then the 
men of wealth in the towns were intimat^y associated with the 
workers of the towns. The shopkeeper lived over his shop, and the 
manufacturer, if he did not Kve in his factory, lived very near it — 
within walking distance. The poor were very poor but the rich 
were not ‘very ridi, nor ‘was their number very large.^ The rich 

(1) The heat giaide to the inoreaBing wealth of the nrhaa ariatocraoj is the produce 
of the Inooxne Tax. This teat, thongh it oannot he applied with atriot acoiixa< 7 , owing 
to Tariations in the mode of lerying it, is neveitheleBB a thoronghly tnuAworthy though 
Tough-and-ready guide. In ai^id^g it two importeat couBiderationa muBt he kept in 
mind. In the first place the inoomea of the old land-owiung axistoeraf^ have, exc^ 
in the case of town landlords, everywhere deoreaa^d, and in the next aU inoomes un£ir 
■£160 a year are now exempt. In 1864-6 the rate was lOd. o8 in c omes nnder £160 and 
Is. 2d. on those over that amount : produoe, £10,600,000. In 1866-7 the rate was 
11^. and Is. 4d. respectively: prodnoe, £16,100,000. The tax-rate steadily fell 
until in 1874-6 it reached 2d. In 1876-6 it was again fid. Afterwards it rose and in 
1880-1 it was 6d., at which figure it produced, apparently, ahnoat exactly the samo 
amount (£10,660,000) as the rate of Is. 2d. had produoed just a quarter of a oentuzy 
earlier. Bnt in reality it produoed mu<di more, for in 1880-1 inoomes under £160 were 
exempt, whereas in 1864-6 they were taxed at lOd. The tax-rate on inoomee has 
Tisen steadily ainoe the date of its low-water mark (1874-6) until 1900-1, when, at Is., 
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and the poor were mingled; the ridh were among the poor aa pea- 
atioks among peas. This was the rule to which there were Bome> 
ezoeptionB, as there always aie to every role. Now all that is 
changed. The towns have grown to an enormons size, and the 
rich no longer live among the poor bnt get away as fsr from them 
aa possibla Seventy yean ago there was hardly any town except a 
few of the very largest, such as London, which could he said to have 
a West End. Now there is no town of five thousand inhalntanta 
and upwards that has not got its West End and its East End. The 
shopkeeper no longer lives over his shop ; the residential part is let 
out as offices. Both the shopkeeper and the tenants of the offices 
live in the West End and as far from their places of business as they 
conveniently can. As for the factory no one, not even the workers, 
will live near it who can live away from it. 

Take the wings of imagination and soar above any British town 
of considerable size. Look down upon it from your vantage height 
and what will you see P You will see two large areas spread out 
before you ; the one close-packed with bricks and mortar and crowded 
with human beings ; the other laid out with broad roads fringed by 
the villas and mansions of the rich, roads and residences being 
scarcely discernible amid a wealth of trees, gardens and flowers ; the 
one seems to present a realisation of our conception concerning a 
place of everlasting death, the other a realisation of our ideas of 
paradise. On the one hand is hardship, misery, destitution; on 
the other teeming abundance and luxury. Yet it is thought— -so 
supremely stupid can the intelligent he— that the dwellers in these 
two places ought to have a common political ambition readily satis- 
fiable by the appointment of Lord Bosebexy and his fellow “ Official ’* 
liberalB to Ministerial office. 

There always was, in a small degree, an aristocni(y of wealth in 
the towns. But it was so limited in numbers, and had so much of 
empathy with its poorer neighbours that, in regard to political 
matters, it may be said to have been at one with the urban demo- 
cracy. The urban aristocracy of, say fifty years ago, consisted 
chiefly of men who had sprung directly from the wage-earning doss. 
With that class, however their interests were or might seem to he 
opposed, they had a real and active sympathy. Moreover, they 
were animated by a very strong antipathy to Conservatism, then 
best known by the' name of' Toryism. But the sons and grandsons 
of the urban aristocrats of a quarter or half a century ago are of a 

it prodnoed no hm than £26,020,000 pUu snean unpaid, and la. 2d. for 1001>2, tha 
produce of whidi is eetimatad at nearly 34 milUona. A single penny on inoones above 
£160 now prodneea about two and a-half miUimMi- The enormona increase of wealth 
whioh those Ogmes make manifest is almost sntarsly an ineieaao in the wealth of the 
nrban aristoefasy-^a class that is the veiy bam and orown of that whudt ia oalled 
Liberal ImpsEfalism. 
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Idnd wholly difEereat from their fathers. Not only have ih^ no 
sympathy with the members of the wage-earning daM; they are 
opposed to them and dislike and fear them. The urban aristoorats 
of to-day are not, to speak mildly, a lovable order of humanity* 
The members of the first generation were oontent with oomfortabla 
houses in th^ fashianable suburb; those of the second generation 
aspire to oountiy-houBes, parks, carnages and hunters. Their origin 
they are' anxious to bury in oblivion. They concoct armorial bar- 
ings ; they invent a family pedigree in whi^ the workshop and the 
Dissenting chapel figure, if at all, as little as possible. Their means, 
large as they are, are utterly inadequate to their great ambitions. 
Their demeanour towards their workpe(q>l6 and the poor is over- 
bearing and insolent. Their demeanour towards those convention- 
ally called ** landed gentry is essentially that of the snob. The 
urban aristocrats of the middle half of the century were filled with 
the prejudices, aspirations, faiths and ambitions of the class from 
which they had directly sprung. They were animated by an active 
vigilant antagonism to the old landed aristocracy, and to all that 
was connected with it in Church and State. Th^ fdt a strenuous, 
burning desire to elevate and improve the lives of their less fortunate 
fellow-townsmen. They built and endowed chapels ; th^ founded 
and maintained Reform dubs ; they establiriied and promoted a 
Liberal Press; they dominated the Munidpalities in the liberal 
interest; they propagated liberalism everywhere — ^in their daily 
work, in the chapel pulpit, in the chapel Sunday sohooL Their 
ranks were thoroughly permeated by the spirit of Reform. They 
responded readily and with enthusiasm to every great reforming 
cry. Their sense of justice was as ready in the service of great 
causes abroad os in that of the like causes at home — Hungary, 
Italy, the Northern Confederacy, Schleswig-Holstein, Bulgaria ; all 
these excited as keenly the sympathetic enthusiasm of the town 
populations of Great Britam as did the cause of Constitutional 
Reform, of Irish Landlaw Reform, of Religious Equality and of 
Educational Reform. The great boroughs were as uniformly Idbeial 
then as they are uniformly Conservative now. The sons and grand- 
sous of the first generation of urban aristocracy are, as to most 
matters, completely out of sympathy with all the movementa for 
which their fathers struggled ; as to some they are strongly opposed 
to tiiem. The all-absorhing ambition of the present generation is 
to hobnob with the dass called conventionally ** County gentlemen.’* 
Therefore they have, as far as possible, out their connection with the 
old Liberalism, with the diapel, with workmen’s duhsi with every- 
thing that smiubks of pleheiaitism. They have put their servants into 
Hvery, affixed armorial hearings to their oaxxiages, and tiJcen seats 
at the parish diuroh. Those of them who still attend the Dissenting 
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chapels use their inflnenoe to stifle the old spirit of aggresnre 
Nonoonfomiity. At a meeting of the Baptist Assooiatioii in XiOndosi 
recently, a resolntion expressing a desire for peace in South Ahrioa 
iTSS brought forward for discussion and was rejected by eighty-six 
votes against thirty-six because, as was candidly admitted, such a 
^■nwniri«fc would be ‘‘ a menace to the prosperity of the Association.” 
This is typical of what prevails generally throughout the countiy. 
Some years ago Dissent and Ldberalism were synonymous ; they are 
eo no longer. Dissenting ministers, once the most active and 
effective of Liberal agents, now take their one from their paymasters, 
who are members of the new urban aristocracy. To be active and 
earnest in the spirit of the old liberalism is more than their places 
axe worth. Now, as always, the payer of the piper calls the tune ; 
** The drama’s laws the ^ma’s patrons give ; And they who live 
to please must please to live.” In innumerable cases the wealthy 
patrons of Dissent are glad of half an excuse for severing their 
connection with it and with Liberalism — a connection which links 
them to all that they would gladly put on one side and forget. They 
know nothing of the struggle for a wider freedom in which their 
fathers were engaged. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is one of the most amiable men in public 
life. But no one can shoot a riiorper arrow of sarcasm than he when 
it pleases him to do it. In his speech at Oldham about the middle 
of October last he pricked the open sore — the most serious sore of all 
from which Liberalism suffers. ‘‘ They ” (the Liberals), he said, 
<*have not got a majority in the House of Commons because they 
have not got the money ; and they have not got the money because 
the wealthy men of the Liberal side— who, I believe, invariably look 
forward to peerages — ^have declined to give money for Labour candi- 
dates whom they suspect, not uxmaturally, of Socialist opinions which 
would interfere with their own property.” The words were uttered 
in jest; but the jest was bitter because never in deepest earnest 
have words more sharp and true and direct been uttered. It now 
pleases one section of the Liberal Party to revile Mr. Ilhodes as the 
unscmpulous plutocrat, the trail of whose financial schemes, as Mr. 
Lecky says, is over all the South African affair. They did not revile 
him when his Maxims were mowing do^ Lobengula’s followers, for 
then, or thereabouts, he was writing a big cheque for thousands on 
behalf of the “ Official ” ' Liberal Party, because he desired, among 
other things, to preserve it as a sort of buffer State against Sodolism. 

The future of England must be Liberal, perhaps to fight Socialism,” 
he wrote to Mr. Schnadhorst The truth is that the '‘Offidal” 
liberal Porfy of to-day fear and hate the urban democracy far moxo 
than they fear and hate the most ultra-Oonservative of the Canserva- 
tives. C^cial ” politicians have everything in common, and ehould 
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stand under the same nmbrella. They derive their inqniaiio& fxoax 
the urban arLstociatfl — ^the plutoorats ci oommeioe vheae love for riie 
flag is in exact ratio to its vrine as a oommerdal asset — the new 
aristocracy whose perpetual nightmare is the shadow of the lean and 
lestlesB giant, urban democracy. 

The new aristocracy is very riidi and veip^ powerful ; •alro very 
clever, with the cleverness of wits whetted in the daily busoness of 
successful commerce. The West-Enders own the houses in which 
urban democracy dwells ; th^ own the shops which supply it with 
clothes, and*food, and tcKula and household utensils; they own the 
bars, and Ineweries, and tea-houses, and entertainment houses where 
it eats, drinks, and amuses itself; they own the " works " which 
supply it with employment, with light, with water, with fuel ; they 
own the tramways, omnibuses, and railways in which it travels ; in 
some places they own even the cemeteries in which, at last, its fallen 
members are hidden away. Hospitals, workhouses, all oharitieB, and 
nearly all education machinery, are under the control of the West- 
Enders. They direct the police, they preside as magistrates in the 
police courts, they own and conserve the slums. The most effective 
part of the greatest political engine of to-day, the Press, is, directly or 
indirectly, under their control and executive influence. All the 
great daily newspapers, and all the weridy newspapers of any real 
importance, whether they are classed as libeial or Conservative, are 
dominate*! by the spirit, and subserve the interests, of the urban 
aristocracy. And the business, diUgenily and skilfully attended to, 
of these newspapers is to throw urban democra(y’ off the scent in 
regard to all political matters of real importance to it-— in plainer 
language to mislead it conoeming every genuine reform of effective 
value. In politics urban aristocracy is represented hy those who 
are known as Liberal Imperialists; urban democracy is represented 
hy no known political party. Its members vote mainly for the Con- 
eervative Party because that is the only way in whidi they can vote 
against the Liberal Imperialist Party. 

It is constantly assumed by many persona who ought to know 
better that where two Liberal candidates of different schools of 
thought divide the Liberal electors and a Conservative is returned 
this result is owing to the second Liberal candidate. They assume 
that if the second Liberal candidate could he eliminated the whole of 
the electors of a Liberal tendency would vote for the Liberal candi- 
date. Thus it has been said, both by the liberal ImperiaSists and 
the non-Imperiol Liberals, that if either Hr. SmilHe or Mr. Haxme- 
worth could have been induced to retire the other would have been 
retamed for North-East Lanark instead of Sir W. Battigan. These 
asBumptions ore really most unwarrantable presumptions. The 
wage-earning class, more especially that section of it which I have 
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called the urban demooxaoy, dieri^eB, and very properly bo, a most 
profound contempt for, and detestation of, the 0£Soial Liberal Party. 
What body of worldng*men in the country could be gainers in any 
way by the substitation of Boaebery and Co. for Salisbury and Co. ? 
I know of none. The working-men are well aware that they have 
rather more to fear from Imperialist liberals and their supporters, 
the urban aristocraiy, than from the Conservative Party, and equally 
well aware that from neither are they likely to gain much. In the 
minda of a considerable body of Liberals of the ImperiaUst type there 
may be found the aatonishingly stupid idea that the Libert electorate 
ought to be extremely well satisfied by the return of a Liberal 
Hinistiy to olBice. The batde-ciy of the (id Liberal Party was 
** Measures, not men ” ; the battle-oiy of the Liberal Imperialist Pariy 
is ** Men, not measures.** We read daily, weekly, and monthly, 
addresses to Lord Bosebery in which he is told to try this, that, and 
the other tri(ic for the purpose of getting into office. He never is 
appealed to to back up this or that movement ; to speak in favour of 
this or that policy because it is right to do so. These intelligently 
stupid persons appear to imagine that the electors are desperately 
concerned to have a particular party at the helm of State. As a 
matter of fact the electors care not a straw for party ; they are con- 
cerned only with policy ; and any party which will please them in the 
matter of policy wiU have their support. Some vote for names, 
not all. 

Lord Bosebeiy, whose desire to be Prime Minister of Great 
Britain everyone assumes, is not so foolish as to try all the fox- 
like tricks suggested to him. The one policy which would com- 
mand enough of popular support to return him to power is a 
policy which he would never take up, nor would the “ Official” 
liberals support him in it if he did. As for a programme of 
secticmal reforms, such as the &mous Newcastle instrument, it 
would only excite laughter. The policy that would command the 
loyal adhesion of the democracy of the whole of the United 
Kingdom is a drastic and far-reaching reform of the Land Laws. 
This would not only attract the support of the democracy of Ireland, 
England, Scotland, and Wales ; it would be welcom^ also by a not 
inconsiderable section of the urban aristocracy. Such a policy is, of 
course, impossible to Lord Bosebery, and would, in any case, be 
scouted by the Official ** Liberal Party. 

As for the new aristocracy, with its Liberal Imperialism, there is, 
as Mr. Bedmond said recently, no place in British public life for it. 
In the end the Liberal Imperialists must be absorbed by the Con- 
servatives as the Old Whigs were, and as the newer Liberal Unionists 
have been.' This, however, will not ooine to pass to some time yet, 
because the urban aristoorats have a certain quarrel with the Conser- 
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yatiye Parly. The Conservative Party has shoiipi too mnbh sym- 
pathy vrith urban demooraoy in the matter of sodal reform ; but, 
more serious stUl, it has shown too great a readiness to shift the 
burden of tasmtion ftom real property on to personal property ; it has 
not put enough on beer, and and ooftee, and tobacco, and has 
put too much on the income-tax. Again, the policy of the Conserva- 
tive Party abiS»ad has not been forward enough or aggressive 
enough for the new aristocracy. In regard to foreign afEairs they 
are ultra- Jingoistic. They believe that trade follows the flag, and 
that all human affairs ought to be on ** a busmess footing.’' Their 
dreams, sleeping and waking, are of assets and balance-sheets. Of 
course the flag is a commercial asset ; and the only proper justiflca- 
tion of the existence of a Qovemment is an effective policy of grab, 
euphemistically called opening up new markets.” An indefinable 
something or other that is called ** commercial supremacy ” must, we 
are told, be maintained at all costs ; for that has been foreordained 
of Heaven. Commercial supremacy requires what is called “im- 
perial expansion,” and in order to expand imperially it is neoessary 
to slaughter occasionally a weak neighbour and set bacdL his land- 
mark.^ The “ Official ” Liberal Party sanctioned it In Rhodesia ; it 
is hypocrisy to denounce the Conservatives for sanctioning it with 
greater show of justice farther south. If there be blood-gufttiness in 
regard to the South African war, the hands of the Official liberals 
are as crimson as those of Mr. Chamberlain. One of thw ablest 
writers has recently said : — 

** If Mr. Chamberlain* had the instincts of a real statesman he would see the 
dangers from whidi the Liberal Imperialists have saved the Government, and 
would be profoundly thankful to them. If the Liberals bad gone in a body 
against the war the Clovemment would have found it impcissible to go on.*' 

This slaughtering of weak neighbours is for the advantage and 
civilisation of them ; on accident of the law of evolution ; a world- 
principle essential to the making of a world-empire— -a lot of new 
phrases have come in with the new aristocracy. Sucffi, in regard to 
foreign affairs, are its ideals. In home affairs the real heart-purpose 
of its whole policy is to burk and riiirk and obviate all suggested 
reforms that have any worth or reality in them, and to Bubstitate for 
them a system* of State Socialism — a system of State Socialism 
whereby Cheat Britain shall be Germanised, and the toiling masses, 
without equivalent return, be deprived, in a large degree, of per- 

(l) The Foreign Beoietacy (Lord Lansdowne), speakuig at Daarlingtoii a few manths 
ago, need these remarkable and wigniflcant woidfl ; *' Thera would alwaya be diftniUng 
elements (in internatioiial relations) if they knew where to look for them. ... If he 
had to tall them in what quarter he would hxdc for llioee dieturhing elements he would 
tdl Ihma that Ike marohant was the greatest fire-eater. did not think that the 
soldier or the sailor, or even the miasiimary was so fond of a forward policy as the asan 
efbusineaB.*’ 
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Msal libeity^ «ii4 miide id beoome the loitdlm cogt * 
perpetoaU^ rovolTing pi^len mabhine. Thus m haus teU^pxrfetssd 
demagoguss tsfliug with gzsat hittemeas at that autocsatia ho4y» 
tlie Ixical Ckmnmi^ Bourd, heoauae it will not 4»ome to thalr 
asiistajioe and anahle them to ezeroise a benevolent despotism over 
their own ocmstitiients. One of these demoorats of a Liberal Imperial 
type ev^ suggests that the bureaucratio Xjooal GoVhmment Board 
should Buiqpend and dissolve all popularly elected bodies which fail to 
do their duty in the manner in which he thinks they should do it« 
BLe goes further, and suggests that presidents of lo^ governing 
bodies should have shields and knighthoods from the king, and their 
clerks be decorated with G.B.’s whenever the areas oontroUed by 
them shall be found to have been managed according to certain given 
standards. Whatever the professed purpose of this kind of policy, 
the real effect of it, as its author must know, would bo to tighten the 
grip of urban aristocracy upon urban democracy ; to place those who 
have not more and more in the power of those who have. The 
theory of this form of State Socialism, which finds favour with the 
new aristocracy, and with their political representativeA, the Liberal 
Imperialists, is that the toilers who moke up the urban democracy 
should be fed and washed and carefully boused in order that tbe> 
may do more and better work. The practice of this theory keeps 
tram-horses and dray-horses in good condition ; and, on the assump- 
tion that the wage-earning toilers are beasts of burden, it is a very 
excellent theoiy. And that is the tacit assumption which gives 
rise to the caxefully-oonoealed root-idea of the sooial-reform policy 
of the Liberal Imperialists. To social reform that will make 
urban democracy more independent, more self-reliant, more free, 
your Liberal ImpeiialiBt is not friendly, is not even indifferent; 
he is actively, bitterly, and determinedly, though not overtly, opposed. 

Take one questicm, for example, the housing of the pcx>rer seoticm 
of urban popolaticms. It is peculiarly an urhw problem, and is not, 
as some dull persons imagine, confined to London. It is as serious, 
though not to the same extent, in every oonsiderable provincial 
town. The cause of ovmrowding, and the remedy for it, are 
plain to every reflecting and candid mind of average intelligenoe. 
Land monopolists have laid their acquisitive hands-on all the suit- 
able building land in the vicinity of every town of any importance. 
To the city dwrilj^ it is -forbidden ground on any terms save those 
which the owner cdiooses to dictate. But the population increases 
and must overflow — ^must, therefore, acquiesce in the demands of the 
landholder. The fly which strays into the web of the spider may 
(suxae its own folly the population which overflows on to the land of 
the monopolist has no choice. Hiis is the system whicdi makes the 
slums ; this is the system which keeps up the slum rents. Break 



down qrstem, and tha zesulta of ihe systam will 
Anqniie the land in tiie Tiomiiy of the iowna, and oonairaot; qniokr 
Tanning eLeotiio tnmwayv or lailwaya to oaixy the population on ta 
it. This ia the remedy ; will the liberal Impexialista try it? Not 
th^. ** Oh, but that means oonflaoation,’’ dies one. Why should 
itP A trading company such aa railway owners can oonfisoate ; oan 
even ^seiae upAi the resting-plaoea of our dead and tranifer their 
bones elsewhere. But great municipalities, whose swarming popu- 
lations live in filthy warrens, must not confiscate. Our Saxon 
forefathers set apart, in wisdom and prudence, great areas of land 
about every {own and hamlet in the kingdom. Mainly during the 
sixty years ending in 1820 the whole of this land was confiscated by 
a parliament of landowners for their own particular benefit. There 
was then no necessity for that confiscation. There is great necessity 
now ; an imperative neoesuty. Let there he a re-confiscation. And 
if the consciences of the men of this generation will not permit them 
to follow the example of our illustrious forefathers, then let compen- 
sation be given on a gioderate and reasonable scale. It will not 
cost to do it one-tenth of what it has cost to give the South African 
capitalists the chance of doing in Johannesburg that which they have 
done in Kimberley. Here is work for a party of reform in earnest. 
This would empty the slums, and briug down the slum rents. But 
the slum owners, and other owners of house property in the great 
towns, are urban aristocrats, and neither political party in the State 
will touch their vested interests except to enhance the value of them. 
From the Conservative Party no one expects a reform of this kind ; 
from the Liberal Party they do expect it, and they are always dis- 
appointed. Their disappointment has foimd expression in the long 
reign of the Conservative Party. When the democracy see an ex- 
Ldberal Whip, whose great wealth is derived from the brewing mono- 
poly, standing on the platform by the side of an ex-Cabinet Minuter 
who is engaged in denouncing that monopoly, what are they to 
think P .Ml workmen do not ^ow this ; but some do, and they tell 
those who do not. 

All the talk, then, about the decay of the liberal Party being due 
to the war, to dissensions among its leaders, to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Buie scheme, to Sir William HiarGouzt’s Finance and Veto 
Bills, is mere nonsense. The cause of its decay is of far greater 
and more profoimd significance. It is one which goes to the very 
basis of our social fabrio. It is the imposnlility of ever again 
reconciling the interests and political aims of urban aristooracy with 
those of urban democracy. These two seotionB of the conuuunity 
stand towards eadi other to-day in somewhat the same relation aa 
IriGh landlordism towards Insh Nationalism. The analogy is not 
exact, but it is fairly so. It will become more exact with every 
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pMriipg hour. A deep and dear-cut cliaam divides the We8t*>£nden 
of the tovna from the East-Enden. The great busineae enterprises 
of the tovms have been, or are likely to be in the near future, oon- 
verted into limited liability companies, whose shardiolders will be 
represented in the place whence their wealth is drawn by a Board 
anda mapaging director. We all know men who draw large incomes 
from towns they have never visited; men whose wealth is made for 
them by hands *’ they have never seen, and towards whom they 
feel no obligation. This is Irish landlordism in an aggravated form. 
The position is fruitful in lessons for sociologists, and for all who 
feel an interest in public affairs. 

The Official Liberal Party, therefore, is in the position of a clever 
rider in a oirous who for a long time rode two horses successfully. 
Great dcill on the part of the rider, and the absence of any strong 
disposition on the part of the horses to run in opposite directions, 
enabled the showman to take his shore of the performance. The 
horses no longer run together, and the equestrian bestrides but one 
of them. It is the strongest horse; also, •it is the horse of his 
choioe— his pet steed. Urban Aristocracy out of Old Liberalism, 
dam Snobbeiy. Let him ride it; but it will not be in the circus 
amid the applause of crowds. 

To put aside metaphor; all the remedies I have ever heard or 
read of for uniting the elements of the old Liberal Party could 
only have the effect, if tried, of still further disuniting it. Is it 
manhood suffrage P Urban aristocracj hates that. Is it church 
disestabliriiment P Urban aristocracy is half ashamed of its chapels 
and Dissent, and finds the Anglican church the easiest path- 
way to ** gentility,*’ and the most capable guardian of “ birth,” 
whatever that may mean. Is it Home Buie P Urban aristocracy 
would approve this to-monow if it would only prevent the Irish 
members from coming back to the House of Commons; but 
no scheme of that kind can he devised. Is it reform of the 
land laws? Urban aristocracy will never willingly consent, for 
it has become a landowner on a narrow but highly profitable 
scale. Is it abolition of the House of Lords? Urban aristociiaty 
will not approve that; the House of Lords and its own self are 
the cmly deities it worships in sincerity. Is it peace and retrencl- 
mentP These things, to urban aristocracy, are, of all, the mo»t 
hateful ; for it he^eves beyond everything in commercial supremacy, 
whidi requires Imperial ezpansicm, which, in its tiim, requires the 
killing off or subjugation of weaker races into whose lands we may 
expand. 

There is, in diort, no single questicm, nor any oombination of 
questions, upon which the various oommandoes who once followed 
Mr. Gladstcme can come to an agreement. There is agreement on 
negative matters hut on no others. They are agreed, for instance, 
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that a OomemtiYe Gbyonunfiiit ib a ray had hind of Govenuiient ; 
that ewything which the Oosaervaiive Gtoyemment does they oould 
themselTeB do nmoh better; that many things, which nobody in 
<paTtaoular wishes to have done, axe the most urgent and important 
problems of the day. But oonoenung eyexy reform which has the 
faintest bhano^ of attracting a laa^ popular support <they are 
violently and antagonistically distracted. Eyexy such reform is as 
an apple of discord. The interests and ideals of the new aristoeracy 
and the new democracy can no more be reconoiled than darkness can 
be reconciled* with sunlight. And as neither section by itself is 
strong enough to maintain a Ministry in office the chosen of both 
sections must remain out of office ; thmfore the lAberal Imperialists 
must plough the sands. Until a party capable of opposing them 
arises the Gonaeryatiyes will bear sway in the State. Such a party 
has yet to be created. An immense proyince lies open inyiting its 
reforming zeal. Such a party has but to appear and give pledges of 
a sinoeie determination to cany through a drastic and really effiectiye 
reform of the land laws of the United Eongdom, and not merely of 
Xreland, in order to find itself the yictorioaB lecider of an oyerwhdhn- 
ing majority of the electorate, alike rural and urban, of the whole 
of Gbeat Britain and Ireland. Will such a party arise? I can 
only answer that I have no hope that itwilL An election campaign 
costs money, and I am unable to discoyer in what manner such a 
party oould find money for such- a campaign. 

A Student of Public Affaies. 
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MR. BENJAMIN KIDD’S “PRINCIPLES OP WESTERN 
CIVILISATION.’’ 


I PROPOSE in this paper to make a few obserratlons, within the 
limits of space allotted me, on Mr. Kidd’s new book Principles of 
Western Cipilisation, with the piew of helping those readers who have 
not made a q^eoiid study of the subject to some knoudedge of what 
the problem of Civilisation m it stands at the present time really 
invdTes, and under what category Mr. Kidd’s book is to be placed in 
regard to it. 

And perhaps I may as well say frankly at the outset that the 
farther 1 proceeded in the volume the more disappointed I became 
with it ; and when I found one by one the definite results so hardly 
won for historical science by generations of students and specialiBta 
of the different periods, aU wadied out by a mop, as it were, in the 
interests of a particular hypothesis which the farther I went seemed to 
me to be ever the more confused, doudy, and unreal, my disappointment 
was complete. For Mr. Kidd, instead of taking up the problem 
where his predecessors had left it, modifying ^eir results while 
embracing and embodying all that was of vfdue in them, as is the 
recognised mode of all sdentifio observers, has dhosen to stalk ruth- 
lessly over them all, as if unaware of their existence. No mention, for 
example, is anywhere made of the systems of Comte, of Hegel, of 
Buckle, of Guizot, to say nothing of lesser lights, and even Mr. Herl^rt 
Spencer himself, whose work, however one-sided it may appear to 
many, has nevertheleBs, on that one side at least, preceded on the 
strictest lines of sdentifio evolution, is only mentioned to be patronised 
and dismissed as if he were a mere tyro. And all, as I have said, in 
the interests of a hypothesismore doudy, empty, and unreal than any 
I have yet known. For in this work, as I hope to demonstrate 
presently, Mr. Kidd has retrograded to a standpoint vaguer, more 
crude, and, scicntifiGally speaking, less advanced than any occupied by 
those earlier philosophers whose works he so lightly brudies aside. 

Comte, it will ‘1^ remembered, divided ^e trhole course of 
Civilisation into three stages, namely, that in which Aggressive 
Warfare prevailed, that in which Defensive Warfare prevailed, and 
lastly, our present stage of Industry ; and these divisions not only 
were firm and well defined, but had tangible realities at the back of 
each of them. Buckle, on the other hand, split it up into two 
divisionB, one in which Superstition mainly prevailed, and the other 
in whidi Physical Scienoe played its part ; and this division, too, 
although ignoring many other equally important factors, nevertheless 
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rested on tangible realities whose effects are easily reoognised through 
the course of history, and on which yon can place your hand to-day* 
But Mr. Eidd breaks the back of GiFilisation quite in two, at the 
time of the birth of Christ, not to place the two divisioxis under the 
influence of prindples which haye a real operative efficiency in them- 
selves, but under a couple of absbractions which, even if true, could 
have no more operative power than if they had been a triangle and a 
circle respectively. But they have not even the definiteness and 
distinctnesB of outline of these geometrical abstractions ; on the con- 
trary, they are so vague and shadowy that they not only give the 
reader considerable difficulty at the outset in definitively fixing them, 
but their outlines are so changeable, shifting, dark, and uncertain^ 
that under them the operator, like a magidan, can work any hocus- 
pocus he pleases. These two vague and diadowy coverlets Mr. Eidd 
figures as the spirit of the Present and the spirit of the Puture^ 
respectively, or, to put it more predsdy, as that something which in 
the one division of Civilisation is represented as centring men’s lives . 
on the aims and interests of the present hour alone, and that something 
which in the other is represented as centring them on an indefinite 
and shifting future somewhere or somewhen, now in heaven, now- 
on the earth, and now in both, as the exigendes of his argument 
require. 

This division of dvilisation into two parts is made by Mr. Eidd 
coinddent with the dawn of Christianity, all mankind before that 
point being represented by bim as lying, like the brutes, under the 
shadow of the Fre^t without hope or ideal in the Future either 
for themselves, or for their tribe, their nation, or their State ; all after 
that point as projecting their centre of action into on Ideal World yet 
to he realised. In other words, all pec^les living before that epoch, 
being bom without the sense of the Ideal or Infinite to cast its 
rainbow colours into the Future, lived, like the brutes, only for the 
interests of the day that was pasdxig over them ; all after it, 
poBsessed of a sense of this Infinite and Ideal, lived and worked for* 
a something in the Future better than they had in the Present, hut- 
which they individually might not live to see. Having thus cramped, 
and squeezed the history of mankind so as to fit it into these. two> 
divisions prep&red for it — under the shadow of these two cloud- 
capped abstractions, these two huge, immeasurable Brobdignagion 
hats — and having duly labelled them res^Rectively the Present and the 
Future, or that which has its centre of efficiency in the Present and 
that which has its centre in the Future, projected efficiency,” as it 
is called, Mr. Eidd then stabda back from picture as a whole, 
and contemplates this wondrous explanation of the evolution of 
CivAisatioh with awe ; and as each feature of it appears to him more 
wonderful than the last, triumphantly exclaims, with Dominie 
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SaxnpBon, ** Bcodigioiu^” ^‘zemarkable epeotade/' ^'the oTenhadowing 
dgnifioanoe of wliich lias neYor dawned on the world before”; 
while, when he thinks of his poor pxedeoeasors, or of oontemponuy 
thought in genezal«he talks of ** its intelleotual basis being oompletely 
struck away,” and as being ** dwarfed into oompazatLYe insignifioanoe ” 
by his new disoovery. Not only so, but nearly eYeiy paragraph is 
heralded with the remark that it is one of the mOst interesting 
facts,” or is *<one of the most surprising spectaoleB ” that 
history offers, and the like, quite in the manner of the medicine- 
Yttidors who stand at the comers of the off-streets of our main 
thoroughfares and, pointing with their sticks to the maps of the 
organs of the body before them, tell their gaping audiences that this 
is the heart, ** the moetwondexfid organ of the body,” that the stomach, 

second only in importance to the heart,” while the listeners, like 
boys who are told that certain specimens in a museum axe ** fidi ” and 
others ^‘reptiles” or mammals,” are expected to exclaim “how 
wonderful ” ; or like children are expected to be satisfied when told 
that the cause of baldness is the loss of hair ! For, as we shaSl see 
presently, the two principles of OiYilisation, which appear to 
Mr. Eldd so wonderful that thmr significance has noYer dawned on 
the world before, are really only other names for the phenomena to 
be explained, and not real explanations at all, any more than loss of 
hair is the explanation of baldness. And hence it is that when these 
imreal pseudo-causes, the qurit of the Present and the spirit of the 
Future, which, like the wand of the magician, are supposed to work such 
wonders, although they are really nothing but the tilings themselYes 
OYer which they are flourished; when once these haYC been stripped 
off it will be seen that Mr. Kidd’s book is not a philosophy of the 
evolution of OiYilisation as its title would seem to imply, but is Yeally 
only a record of certain stages tuad phases in that eYolution, in which 
there is nothing original or that has not been published in scores of 
-volumes for the last flfty years. 

And further, instead of working out the course of historical 
evolution from point to point along its own line, as a biologist does 
with animals, and letting it tellits own tale simply and independently, 
he projects his two vague and abstract hypotheses into ea^ division 
of Civilisation, and picks out, as we shall see, only those haphazard 
historical fliots which seem to support his dassifioation, but which, 
even when they fi^ under it, receive no illumination or explanation 
from it. And in order to do this he is obliged, as we shall presently 
see, to pervert the course of History and to confuse all reoogniaed 
landmarks and categories both of language and of thought. And 
besides, with the back of dvilisation thus broken in two in its very 
centre, as it. were, he can furnish us with no single continuous un- 
broken line of development such as evolution demands, which shall 
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either iUuminate the Past or help us to steer our course in the Future. 
For what we want to know is, not that there are creatures that can 
he labelled as fish, reptile, monkey, or man, however interesting this 
may be, but how the fish passed into reptiles, how the monkeys became 
men ; not that certain nations at certain peribds centred their interests 
on their own nation in the Present, while others induded the Future 
in their purview as well, but (inasmudi as Man has to forge for him- 
self the ideals he uses to advance hiTuself from stage to stage, as a 
blacksmith his tools) how at each stage he made for himself the 
bridge that carried him across to the next. This is the great problem 
of Civilisation, as it is the problem of Biology ; not the mere breaking 
up the process into divisions, and after la^lling these divisions, 
invoking as eame% those labels which are only general names for the 
separate things which have to be explained. 

And why, again, one naturally asks, this surprise of Mr. Kidd’s, 
expressed in such phrases as tremendous importance,” ‘‘extra- 
ordinary reach,” “ remarkable spectade,” “ overshadowing signifi- 
cance,” “never before has a principle of such reach,” etc. (and this, 
too, from a professed evolutionist to whom gradation and uontinuity 
everywhere, without catadysms, should be an axiom of thought) ; 
why this surprise that at one period oi GivOisation men found their 
interest and pride in the glorification of thdr particular tribe, or 
nation, or State alone, and at another and later period found it in 
working for the good of other nations as well — and since the 
French Bevolution^ even for the negroes, the yellow races, and 
humanity generally — ^why this surprise, we ask P Why not as much 
surprise that there should eTer have been a time when there were 
savages and barbarians who did not even know the value of shirt 
collars, or that there ever was a time when there were not only no 
savages but no apes, no lower mammalia, no birds, no reptiles, no 
fish, but only molluscs, worms, BpmgeB, and the like. Why any 
surprise at all P They were all stages in ^ one tmbroken process of 
evolution. 

But now to come more to detaiL And first I have to show that 
Mr. Kidd’s separation of mankind before and after the advent of 
Christianity into two divisions, namely, of those living in the present 
hour without ideal of any kind stretching beyond the Present, either 
in this world or the next, and those who had an ideal in the Future 
whicih made them dissatisfied with the present, would be to divide 
mankind not into men and men, but into men and brutes, to wipe 
out, as vrith a spemge, the one thing that distinguidies men of every age 
and time from the brutes, namdy, the sense of the Ideal, and so to 
pervert and vitiate the entire course of human history. For consider 
it. For forty centuries or more before the birth of Christ the 
innumerable myriads of the Egyptian pecple had, in their prayers to 
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Osiris, recounted their charities, their deeds of mer<^, the uprightness 
of their dealings 'with their neighbours, and their gifts to the holy 
priests, the temples and the gods, and had given orden for their 
bodies to be embalmed, all in the hope of a more glorious future 
somewhere they known in this world. For seven or eight 
oenturies^ before Christianity not only was the life of every Itoman 
bound up with the prosperity of his city in the present, hut ever as it 
extended he identified more and more with its fortunes, until 

in the end its continued existenoe into future ages became synonymous 
with Civilisation itself. So long, indeed, had it been a kind of 
universal postulate that when Borne fell the world riiould fall, that 
in the general consternation that ensued on her capture by Alario, 
St. Augustine bad to reassure the Pagan world, whom Mr. Kidd 
represents as living only for the day that was passing over them, by 
conjuring up before them a *‘Oity of God’* within the Empire, 
which diould continue its glories long after its colossal. framework 
had been broken and its merely political unity had for ever passed 
away. For ten centuries or more the Jews had believed themselves 
to the people chosen by J^ovah Himself, not only as His own 
peculiar people in the present, but as heirs of TTia future Kingdom ; 
and had lived in that sweet dream during all their wanderings, their 
persecutions, and their exiles, until at last not only the nation as a 
whole, but each individual in it, longed and hoped and prayed for 
the Coming Messiah, and for that day when all nations should come 
up, even from the ends of the earth, to worship on the holy hill of 
ZLon. But more than all, the Hindoos, for 'centuries before the 
Israriites appear on the scene, had looked to the time when by their 
asoetioism and mortifications, their penances, ^stings, and prayers, 
th^ should be deemed worthy to unite with that TJniversal Spirit or 
Brahm which to them was alone real ; while Buddha, still before the 
time of Christ, had taught his followers how to realise their dream of 
escaping from the miseries and sorrows of this life, as well as from 
the weaiy rounds of leinoamatioxL yet to be traversed, in a Nirvana of 
•everlasting extinction or rest. 

Now each and all of these nations, having souls in them as well as 
bodies, lived in some ideal of the future, which they hoped to realise 
•either in this world or in another ; and for Mr. Kidd to break the 
Evolution of Civilisation into two antithetioal halves in order to 
prove the opposile, simply because it was not specially a Christian 
Heaven they were looking forward to, is to obliterate the very first 
category on whidi Evolution prooeeds, namely, that of continuity of 
essenoe with infinite variation and difference in detail ; and so to put 
himself as a sdLentifio historian quite beyond the pale of serious 
discussion.' Does he imagine that because the Egyptians looked only 
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■ to a future in the under- world or elaewheie, the Bomaus to the future 
of their City or Empire, even when they had to give their lives for it, 
the Jews to the future of their race long after they were individually 
forgotten, the Hindoos to a union in the future with the Divine 
Spirit, and the Buddhists to a future of everlaating rest — does he 
imagine that because Christianity gave promise of a different future, 

. and carried in*its core a prindple of wider ezpandon than the others 
{as I have myself elsewhere abundandy diown), that, therefore, he is 
justified in cutting Civilisation into two, because he failed to find 
the bridge vduch by natural evolution took men across ? To do this 
is to revert to the position of those who, before the advent of 
edentifio biology^imagined that a whale must be a fidi because it swam 
. in the sea, and did not, like other TOamnnalw , walk on all fours and on 
dry land ! For, just as a diark, swimming along in the natural way, 
has to turn on its side or back the more easily to catdi its prey, so 
Civilisation has at times to turn bottom upwards, as it were, the 
better to effect its ends ; as when the colossal despotism of Borne, 
entrenched in Physical Force and hacked by the great and powerful 
of the world, had reduced the greater part of mankind to slavery and 
ignominy, Christianity had to come in to give the underside of 
Humanity — the poor, the down-trodden, the oppressed — that chance 
of liberty and expansion which was for ever denied them in the 
existing world. But all this topsy-turvydom, which to the Buperficial 
eye looks like a cataclysm of Nature, is only one other of the means 
by which Civiliaation reaches its ends ; and to imagine that it was not 
the same evolution* that effected the transformaticm, although by a 
difference of means, is to imagine that it was not the same shark that 
turned over to catch its prey, but some other fidi ! Mr. Eidd might 
as well ask us to regard it as a breach in evolution beoause at certain 
points of time, for the greater material comfort and convenience of 
men, railways replaced coaches, steam-power horse-power, electricity 
gas ; and to exclaim in wondering surprise, ** marvellous spectacle,’^ 
profound significance,” **a principle never seen in world 
before I ” He must choose between Evdluticm and Cataclysm, each 
of them in its own way a potent instrument to conjure with still, hut 
he must not attempt to combine both. 

But not oxdy does Mr. Eadd pass his mop over Civilisation in 
general, obliterating all its recognised lineaments and landmarka, 
but he does so, too, over nearly every special period on which he 
touches. I regret that limits of space will not allow me to follow 
him in detail, but an mstanoe or two may be picked out here and 
there as samples of wliai 1 mean. Take, lor exam^, his account 
•of the Gbtostio and other heresies of the Early Ohu]^ He xepre- 
aents these heresies as having been estroided from the Church 
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if iliereiaonelldng more than another which willdiow you at a 
glance whether an indhidual it living in the pxeeent hour and in tho 
eatisbc^pi of hie own natural virtaes, or in a fatore not yet realised, 
it is the piactioe of Asoetioism. Wherever that praotioe prevails, 
whether among the Hindoos or Egyptians of andent times, or the* 
Gnostics and Monastics of Ghxistian times, yon may know before- 
hand that men are attempting by it to realise in themselves virtnea 
lying beyond the range of ^e Present and of their own natural 
indinatiras ; you may know, in a word, that in whatever age of the 
world this pra^oe is to be found, an ideal of the future, unrealised aa 
yet now and here, has been opened up to the minds of men — an ideal 
which Mr. Eidd confines to the ages of Christianity alone. Indeed, 
if there were nothing more than this, it would he suffident to show 
the havoc made in history by the attempt to cramp Civilisation imder 
two separate antithetical hats, and would stamp Mr. Kidd as unfitted 
by his want of penetration to be an historian of Civilisation. As for 
the Gnostics, Axians, and other sects, they were expelled from the 
Church, not because they were wrapping themselves up in present 
indulgences — on the contrary, with the exception of the Carpocra- 
tians, none felt more deeply the need for redemption or subjected 
themselves to more self-denying mortifications to attain it. Or does 
he imagine that men like TertuUian and Origen, who did more, 
perhaps, than all others beside to make the future of early Christianify, 
but who were afterwards extruded as heretics when full-blown 
doctrine of the Trinity had been reached, like fathers devoured by 
their own children — does he imagine that men like these, who died 
in the very odour of sanctity looking forward to a blessed resurrec- 
tion, were living a life in &e present hour, or depending on their 
own merits and not on those of Christ for salvation ? The thing ia 
too ridiculous for discussioii. And as for the Pelagian heresy, 
again, had it been accepted by the Churdi, it would no more have 
caused the members to relapse into the Pagan life of the present 
because it made salvation depend on man’s free will rather tha-n on the 
grace of God, than it does to-day among Calviniste and Armimans 
respectively. 

But dip into Mr. Eidd*s volume where you will, and you will find 
that his history has been muddled and pervert^ by these empty 
diimeras called Principle^ projected retrospectively into it, and 
which, as we shall now see, are as practically useless as they are 
imreal. But what can you expect from a writer who, professing. to 
be an e]qpoiient of Evolution, begins by digging two great pits of tho 
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CiTilisaiion is oonoemed. Indeed/ were this jxractioe of writisg 
histories of Oirilisation on a basis id single anii&etioal elements to 
piewiil, we might haye as many theories of CiTilisation as there are 
antitheses in S^efy — ^theories splitting CiTiliBation*into periods, in 
one of which War mainly prevailed, in the other Peace; one in 
which Faroe, the other Bight ; one Superstition, the other Science ; 
one political and social ^tagonism, the other political and social 
Co-operation; one Inequality, the other Equality; one De^tism 
and Slavery, the other Freedom and Industiy ; and so on. 

And now I have to remark that the wont of all these attempts to 
split Civilisation into two antithetical halves is, that th^ are of no 
practicid value whatever. For when their authors have brought their 
histories down to our own times, and are then adced, Well, what 
do you propose we should now specially doP” what can they 
answer hut to say, we have a little too much War, let us have a 
little more Peace ; too mudi Force, a little more Bight ; too much 
Hunger, a little more Bread; too mnch Credulity, a little more 
Knowledge ; too much hard Beality, a little more of the Ideal ; and 
the like — all of which could with justice haye been said at any and 
every stage of Civilisation, and can be heard every day from a 
thousand-tongued Pulpit and Press, as well as from the man in the 
street. But we ea^ect more from a philosophesr of Civilisation. We 
expect him to tell us how these various and complex factors of 
Civilisation are related to estbh other, and how they can he oombmed 
at any particular xK>int of time so as to get what we want, and so to 
advance Civilisation another stage. But all that Mr. Kidd can do is, 
like the rest, to cry out, Iiet us have a. little more free play of thought 
and individuality, a little more Industrial Ldberty, and a little more 
Beligion ; hut of how to sot about getting it, which would have been 
a re^ test of his insight into Civilimtion, not a word. 

How, then, the reader may ask, do I think Mr. EIdd ought to 
have proceeded in order to have made his work both a true and a 
useful philosophy of the evolution of Civilisation. He riionld, I 
submit, have done something like the following : — ^He diould have 
represented the whole movement as a single oontifluouB uninterrupted 
process from beginning to end, and not brdcen in two in the centre. 
He should have made it set out like a boat from the riiore of pure 
Brute Force and pzimitiye savagely, and gradually cross the stream, 
getting ever nearer the opposite or Ideal Shoro though never reaching 
it, or never, indeed, until the Millennium oomeB. He diould have 
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sliown that each point in ita ooune lepiefients the actual net result of 
liberty, Morality, and Social Expansion solidly realised and won 
from the primitiTe hayhiiinini^ tmA ni ghL And he should haye shown 
that at each point this result was not the result of any mere general 
abstraction like his spirit of efficiency working in the Present, or 
projected efficiency ” with its centre in the Future, but was the net 
resultant, at once of the co-operation and of the opposilion, of all the 
factors engaged— Religion, Qoyemment, Philoso^y, Sdenoe, and 
Mateiiid and Sodal Conditions generally — and instead of dipping into 
the current here and there, should have worked the whole process 
out continuously from stage to stage. It would then be seen that 
just as all the artiUezy of thunder and lightning and storm clouds in 
the heavens are but tneana for watering 'the earth and making it 
fruitful, BO all the religions, govemments, aoienoes, wars, institutions, 
and ideals of men are hut means for the gradual increase of indi- 
vidual and of social Morality, and for the greater and greater expan- 
sion of the human spirit. alone is Ihe core of Civilisation, all 
else but husk ; and the direction taken by this line in tho past, and 
the combination of means by which at each point it was effected, not 
only will give us the direction in which we must steer in the future, 
but will yield us principles and precedents innumerable on which to 
draw for hints as to how we are to comHne existing forces to reach 
the next stage. This would be a re^ Philosophy of Civilisation, 
fruitful in speculation and useful in practice. But Mr. Kidd’s theory 
can give us nothing of all this. It is what an American friend of 
mine calls a ^'one-horBe theory’^ of Civilisation, that is to say, a 
theory where the presence or absence of a single general element is 
made to explain each and every stage of progress, namdly, the 
principle of Projected Efficiency. Now you can no more get the 
explanation of a particular stage of evolution &om a single abstract 
element, or from that element and its polar opposite, thw you can 
get an explanation of a particular temperature from heat or cold in 
the abstract, or of a progressive inareBse of light from light or dark- 
ness in general. To get these you must have at least some third 
element to fix and definitise them. And so with Civilisation. But 
Mr. Kidd’s fiag of " Ftojeoted Effidency ” floats gaily alone over the 
entire period of Modem Civilisation, ignoring not ozfly Government, 
PhiloBophy, and Material and Social Conditiiins gene^y, but most 
extraoidixiazy of tall, peibapi, the immense influence exercised on 
every aq>ect of thou^t and life by the Copemioan Aatronomy and 
by Modem Phynoal Sdenoe. 

But is there no truth at all in Mr. Kidd’a account of Civilisation ? 
the reader will ask. Now to answer this, and to be quite fair to Mr. 
Kidd, I will aasume lor the nonoe that his doctrines are all quite true, 
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and shall now ask the reader to consider with me what that truth 
really amounts to. And nothing, perhaps, will better help to make 
my meaning dear than an analogy from Biology. But to definitely 
fix Mr. Badd’s position let us take the summaxy of his two prin- 
ciples of Civilisation on page 192. There he contends that the 
prindple thaj^ presides over the first division of the break he has 
made in Civilisation is one in which the ruling end is being 
obtained by the subordination of the individudl to existing society ; 
the principle that presides over the second is one in which existing 
SDciety is subordinated to the society of the future. Now without 
waiting to do more than merely allude to the confusion of cate- 
gories by which* the individual in the first is contrasted, not with 
the individual in the second, but with society-~9k caidmal error 
in logic — ^it will be apparent to the reader that this divuion 
corresponds precisely to the earlied;, simplest, vaguest, and least 
scientific stage of Biology, namely, that in wMcih living things were 
divided into the Vegetable and Animal E!ingdoms respectively ; the 
vegetables corresponding to Mr. £idd*s civilisations that lived only 
in the Present, being rooted to their place and unable to move ; the 
animals, corresponding to Mr. Kidd’s oivilisationa that lived in a 
wider Future, bemg, whether as individuals or as herds, free to roam 
over areas distant f^m those in which they were bom. If this be a 
true analogy, I submit that just as a more soientifio stage in Biology 
was reached when the Vegetable Kingdom in general was divided 
into the Flowering and the Flowerless Plants reqpeotively, and the 
Animal Kingdom ^to Molluscs, Fish, Beptiles, Birds, the lower 
Mammals, and Men, so it would be an advance on Mr. Kidd when 
some one of his own school should subdivide again his first division, 
namely, of men living in the Present, into men living for their own 
Family alone in the Present ; men living for their Tribe alone ; men 
living for their State alone; and, finally, men living for their 
Empire alone : and his second division into men living for a future 
life in Heaven alone, as among the Early Christians and the Ghurdi 
and monks of the Middle Ages ; men living as individuals for Heaven 
alone, but, finding that the earth was not coming to an end so 
quickly as they expected, trying to distil some of the dews of 
Heaven on to Society below, as up to the Eefonnation period ; then 
men living still for a future in Heaven as individuals, but determined 
that the will of God riiould be done on earth as in Heaven, as in the 
Information period ; then sinoe the IVenrii Bevolution,m 0 n ini^ired 
with a vision of a more glorious future for society bn earth, when 
freed from the feudal and priestly chains which prevented its 
expanrion ; and, lastly, this idea still farther intenrified, but inqdred 
by a different view of how the Infinite worksi, and what it requires of 
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118 in this world. Now ihiB, it is eTident^ would he a moio soientifio 
dasflifiGation tlian that of Mr. Kidd, wLicli jiimbleB them all together 
under the two vague divisions of those who live for the Ftesent, and 
those who live for the Future. But even had he advanced to thia 
dassification, what would it have amounted to P It would only have 
been a rScord of stages, not a sdentifio account of their evolution. 
For just as Darwin did not begin his aooomit of the evolution of 
species until the vegetable and animal world had already been 
distributed into their various classes and divisions, so a true soientifio 
account of the evolution of Civilisation could not properly begin 
until long after the stage reached by Mr. Kidd ; not, indeed, until 
after some future Mr. Kidd had still further subdivided his two 
divisions in the way I have indicated above. For just as the 
biological problem of ev<dution is not so much to relegate any special 
animal to its dass or species, as to find how species pass into each 
other and by what connecting links, so the problem of Civilisation is 
not to point out that this or that people is living in this or that 
stage, but how Sodety got across from one stage to another, and by 
what methods it forged the instruments which it used for the pur- 
pose. It would have to diow how GTseco-Roman Paganism, for 
example, got across to Christianity way of Judaism ; how 
Judaism forged the conception of God which was used for the pur- 
pose ; what changes in its environment necessitated the change of 
the Early Churdi into CathoHcism ; Catholicism into Protestantism ; 
and Protestantism into the Xiiberty and Equality of Bousseau. And 
not only so, but it would have to show how the strange metaphysical 
bedfdlows who forged the necessary doctrines for these transitions, 
and whom (alGiough they mutually anathematised and made heretics 
of each other) Mr. Kidd manages to get to lie down quietly together 
under the same coverlet, namely, the doctors of Early Christianity, 
Ante-Nicene ChristiBnity, Catholic Christianity, Beformation 
Christianity, post Beformation Christianity, and so on ; how these 
passed into each, other by natural evolution, — all this is the problem 
of the Evolution of CiviliBation for any writer who would be up to 
date. But nowhere does Mr. Kidd make any attempt to show bow any 
one of these things was brought about ; he merely records the fact that 
so it was, in the same way as if one i^ould record the fact that in 
the course of evolution the.mollusos gave place to firii, fiidi to reptiles, 
reptiles to hiids, Inids to mammals, and mammals to men. ' 

To sum up, then, we may say: (1) That Mr. Kidd’s hook is not a 
soientifio evolution of Civilisation or of any part of it, but a mere 
historioBl record. (2) That it is not a dosely-wriiten history hut a 
series of generalised (fetches picked out at certain points. (3) That 
its explanatums axe mere labels attached to its divisioiis, and these 
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divisioiiB, agun, axe of the moat primiliTe aoiaitifio dhaxaotor, like the 
diviaioa of Life into the Yegetahle and Animal Kingdoipa. (4) That 
to cramp his facts under these two immeasurable hate of the Present 
and the Future he has to penrert histQzj^ confound all human 
categories, and lump together things most qppodte in essentiBl 
nature. (5) That he nowhere even starts on ihe real problem of 
OiyiliBatlon, naSnely, of showing how one stage passed into the other, 
and by what means and out of what materials Society forged the 
tools neoessaiy for these transformations, or how the great faukon of 
Religion, Gk>Yemment, Philosophy, Science, and Material and Social 
ConditionB co-operated at each pdnt to produce them. (6) That he 
cannot, in consequence, get any fixed, continuous, and definite line 
of direction of Civilisation, and so has no line — as that of a mariner’s 
chart — ^by which to steer the course of evolution, either in the present 
or in the future. (7) And lastly that, mcredible as it may seem, he 
nowhere assigns any part in the devdopment of Modem Civilisation 
to the results of Aatronomioal and Phyocal Science. 

And now a word or two as to the general style, tone, and manner 
of the book. And here, again, we may say that it poaseeseB all the 
characteristics which one would expect in a work in which facta and 
principles have to be dipped, tortured, and coerced, in order to get 
them to lie down peacefully together under the two vague and 
all-embracing abstra^ons with whidi Mr. Kidd seeka to cover them. 
Tom-toms are beatm, cannon salvoes are kept booming all along the 
route to herald the approach of the new revdation, while he, panting 
and breathless in tlm midst of it all, and in a white intenaty of 
eamesinesB, first hypnotises himself with the importance of his 
message and then hypnotises his readers by wrapping it up inadoud 
of words and phrases, windy, confused, and wiUi^ real definiteness 
or point ; while in the one partioolar of dieer repetition, the world of 
literature, I will venture to say, has not itsparalleL like that tailor 
whom I once saw sitting croes-legpgedin the grounds of a Canadian 
asylum, fiddling without intermission all day hmg as if engaged in 
eome life-and-death struggle with his instrument and who, I was 
told, began the morning with the oontinnons repetition of a single 
tune, hut as the day wore on added another and yet another to his 
repertoire, repeating each of them &om the beginning with quickened 
intensity of pace until, by night&U, he had fallen ovdr mchausted, 
Mr. Kidd starts out modestly enough with the fppetition of some 
4smgle phrase, hut keeps adding others and yet others to ii^ hoarding 
them all the while and counting them over and over lest any coin of 
them should be lost, until, when the middle of the work is reached, 
the list becomes so long and the repetition so tedious that not only is 
the narrative blocked at every turn, hut it is with the greatest 
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dxfOcolty that joa can keep yonr attention until it begine again* 
One can ataikd the honae that Jack hnilt, and the malt that lay 
in the honae that Jack built, and even the xat that eat 
the malt that lay in the honae Jack bnilt, but when it geta to 
the cow with the cmmpled hom, the maiden all forlom, the man all 
tattered and tom, and the leat, and when you can aee it all coming 
before it airiyes, nothing but the iheer aenae of duty lo yonr author 
can avail to keep you awake through it all. The very drumming of 
the aound and the regular repetition and fall of the same 
phraaea, and eapedally of that terrible one ** within the limits 
of political oonaciouaneaa,” drug and hypnotiae the aenaea and the 
mind. 

The style, again, is that of bald prose, varied and interspersed with 
eruptiona of hyperbole all along the conrse of the work to keep 
up the readeria attention ; one or other of such phraaea os extra- 
ordinary character/* deep rignifioanoe,” “ gigantic problem/’ “ over- 
mastering conviction/* ** one of the most remarkable apectadea,” etc., 
meeting yon on nearly every page. But in justice to Mr. Eidd it 
must he said that amid all this one cornea oooasionBlly on islets of real 
narrative, scattered like oaaea here and there in this desert of verhoaity, 
and eapedally in some parts of the aectiona on the Middle Agea and 
after. You catdi a hidt of their earning from the flouiidies with 
which th^ are heralded, and you pride up your ears to listen, but os 
a rule your interest will not be at once gratiBed, for the chances are 
that jnat aa yon think yon have come up to them you will be whisked 
on to the house that Jack built again, and so you mu^ bide your 
time. But when he has run through all the variations on this theme, 
and, forgetting himself for the moment, gets to his real subject, you 
have some really ezodlent pieces of description, dear, straightforward, 
and illummating ; but these, alas ! beoenne fewer and fewer as we 
proceed, until towards the end all is lost in the general haze again. 
The quality of intdlect diiplayed, if one may venture to judge it by 
the way in which tike subject is handled in this volume, is that of a 
vague’ discursiveness founded, it is true, on a wide range of reading, 
but without real penetimtion into ooncrete things and into the complex 
oombinationa of political and aoctal forces; and so is nnavailing for 
the wants of tho proeont time, which demand from *the philosopher 
practical eonstractive power and gxaap ; the only effect being to give 
to those who havwlost all Yegard for Philosophy another occasion to 
h]aq[dieme. Hers, for exam^,ia a passage in which Mr. Kidd sums 
up in italics the principle sHrich, among the most advanced peoples, 
is to come into operation in the future, and from it as a specimen it 
will he apparent how greatly the patience and intelligence of the 
reader axe sometimes tried. 
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** It is only withm the greet ipaecs cleexed in the woeld-ptooeis sioimd ideele 
'Which ere in the last resort the impression of the ethical principles here ennnd- 
ated, and which aare held open and free in the present by an irresistable will 
operating in obedience to a sense of resp o nsi bi lity to a principle of tolerance 
transcending the claims of all existing interests, that the controllmg meeaing of 
the economio procees can ever bs permanently ptojeeUd ont of the present on tbe 
world-stage ! 

• * 

And with tbu I shall end. I lutTe l)een eewe on Ifr. Kidd I 
am aware, and regret sineerely tlie neoeeaLty for it, bat at a time 
when so many ol onr beet worhere oennot even get a hearing, 
the over-pnffing of labonous mediocrity whidi has brought a work 
like this to the Tery crest of the wave, is a scandA whidi ought 
to be abated. - But Mr. Kidd, if he cares, cfti easily have 
his remedy. If I hawe in any way nusrepresented either the 
spirit or the suhsianoe of his volume, owing to the vaguenese and 
grandiosity with which his doctrines are ej ^ ro s eod , let him but come 
forward again and tell the world in plain Englisli what precisely it 
is that he means, or wherein 1 haye done him an injustioe, and I 
will gladly give his explanation as careful, consdientioas, and candid 
a consideration, free from all antecedent Has or prejudice, as I have 
here given the work itself. 


John Bsattxe Crozikr. 



GONGEBNING THE VALUE OF AN OLD WORK OP ART, 

Thsrs ni% to lie ioimd oertain persons of euch exquisite eennbilitj 
and lefineoient of feeling iliat any oonsideTation of ** Cbe value of a 
work of art ” oan only refer to its artisdo or aosthetic merits. But 
apart from the difficult that inevitably arises in speaking of values, 
without reference to any particular standard by which they may be 
ascertained, the subject of the oommercial or monetary value of an 
bid work of art in itself merits some closer attention.than is generally 
aoomded it by those who cannot themselves be purchasers. With 
those pseudo-sMthetes whose delicate is offended by the mere sug- 
gestion of any intimate ocnmection between Art and guineas, who 
regard the very idea of payment as gross and degrading to the 
artist, I have nothing to da Nor do they for the most part really 
expect to be taken seriously. 

In the case of a living artist, be he painter, sculptor, or musician, 
the value of his works is easy to determine. It will depend chiefly, 
perhaps, on the position he occupies in his special branrii of the Fine 
Arts. The painter’s price for his picture will vary considerably, 
according as to whether He can write P.R.A., R.A., or A.R.A. after 
bis name, or can claim no alphabetical distinctions of the kind. To 
a remarkable extent it will rest with the vagaries of fashion, especially 
if he happen to be one of that class of portrait-psanters which, living 
vpoa the vanity of mankind, rises to fame in proportion as it descends 
to flattery. In some measure the number of pioturee he is willing or 
aUe to produce in a given time will affect their value in the market, 
and even his readiness to point re|flicBS of his most suooessful works 
plays some port in the eyes of the shrewd collector. Lastly, to a 
comparatively insignificant degree, it depends upon (he inherent 
artistio merits of the pictme itself. But, at least, the value of a 
living artist’s weeks may be put to the test. If a painter asks a 
ridiculous price the canvas will genemlly remain in his studio. If it 
has already left his hands its value will be approximately that for 
which a somewhat similar woik could be obtained bn oommissioii 
direct from the painter. One glaring exception, indeed, exists where 
faney prices are arited and paid without question or demur. But the 
eristenoe of such large fun^ in the hands of ineqponaible trustees 
as those of the CSbanbrey Bequest and others is fortunately rare ; it 
may well be doubted wheUier the deceased testators would not be 
the first to regret some recent ^plications of their bounty among the 
members of an aoademio clique. 

When an artist dies other considerations come into fday. After 
the hasty realisation of all unsold and unfinished worke by his 
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exeontoit, the queitioiL of rapplj rad domond gndaally ofonbodoirt 
all othecB* Hia death often cwneidei with the hirthof his popnlanij. 
While he yet lived piotme-hajeni oonld Appfeoiate the impeifBotUma 
rad limiiationa of hie atyle. Qnoe dead thie waa a diatinotion he 
abated with Titira rad Yeroneee, and the pnblio falla to haying 
while there ia^et tune. Bat henoefoirth all oertainly rad ataUlify 
of Talae have disappeared. The valoe of a pictore, he it from the 
brad of a mra joat dead, or of aome onftamra of the Middle Agea, 
depends now apon a numher of nde iasoea whose influenoea are not 
easy to gauge. Indeed, there axe peeoliar diffiottltiea in awaoeaing 
the mon^ value of the greatest works of art, whether they he 
piotures or armoury statuary or enamels, f arnitare or iTories. Attempts 
have heen made to estimate the value of the Wallace OoUeotion, and 
the guessea range from three to five millions sterling. But, in point 
of fact, it ia hoth literally rad metaphorically inestimahle. 

The last hundred yeaia have witnessed extraordinaiy changes in 
the market value of works of art Generally speaking, the change 
has heen in the direction of increased prioea. For this many facts 
are reaponaihle. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
collection of works of art was still, broadly speaking, the amuaement 
of leisured and wealthy noblemen. They travriM wherever the 
spirit led them, though custom and the traditions of the Grand Tour 
imposed certain limits wliidi were not often passed. But the re- 
sources available were more than sufficiently ample for the colleotora 
of that time. Even the great dties remained atiU comparatively 
unpillaged, and the hnaller towns scarcely touched. PahHo museums 
and galleries had hardly entered the lists. The drarchea throughout 
Europe opened a fair field to the ooUeotor of altar-pieces. Free 
Trade prevailed in works of art if in nothing else. There was no 
united and paternal government to prohibit the wealthy fbraigner 
from picking out piecemeal the aii-eyee of Italy. And if the 
supplies of Old Masters were mexhausted, the dmnands of the col- 
lector and his agent were oomparatively simple. In the picture 
world the demand was all for the great names of the fifteei^ rad 
sixteenth centuries. No pedigree of ownership was required. Pioturea 
changed hands hut seldom in those days. Art dealing had not yet 
become a large "wholesale trade. 

When we compare this state of things with that exirting in our 
own day ^e contrast is most striking. The demand for woika of ait 
of every description, and of pioturea from the hands of maatera no 
longer living in particular, is incomparably greater. Not even at 
the height of the Benaissance was interest in or enthusiasm lor 
piotures, statuary, and oli/et9 de reriu, greater than at the present day. 
It runs through all classes of society. OoUeotorB are to he found 
among leiaured rad cultivated men of every condition, of all profea- 
oions. Some measure of wealth is the sole indispensable qualification. 
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WoaltihL there is in ahondanoe, and freely earned it is freely spent on 
wcnhs of art that bring both pleasure and fame to the ooUeotor. 
The marehand omstsar for the most part does bis own pundiasing, 
bat dealers and agents in pursoit of oommissians for disnts, or in 
search of speoolatiTe purchases for themselves, are to be met with 
ewywheie. Paris, the old market of the world formworks of art, 
has given place to London, and now from London the cry is back to 
La^. But if the number of private ooUeotors has increased, the 
number of public ooUections has grown out of all proportion. Every 
oqiEtal in Europe, and most of the great cities, have their Art Gal- 
leries, whose directoTB ardently long to win their spurs by the acqui- 
sition of some much prised and eagerly sought masterpiece. In thie 
oonntiy the diief provincial towns, espedsUy in the North and 
Midlands, are by way of regarding the Municipal Art Gallery as the 
neoessaty corbllazy to the Municipal Washhouse. All these jostle 
one ano&er in the great race for what remains. Each is more or less 
lavishly equipped with funds for the acquisition of new treasures, 
according to the liberal or parshnonioua views of those in authority. 
They are pitiful enough, these doles, when taken by themselves, and 
the annual increases in the great State Collections would be small 
indeed if they had to depend on these alone, but taken altogether 
they form a considerable sum towards the acquisition of a constantly 
decrearing number of works of art. Moreover, a new Contineut 
waits to be filled. It is an age of new markets, aud never had the 
proud but penurions possessor of Old Masters a richer field for their 
dispossL The Bepublicans of America love the relics of au old and 
faded aristocracy as men love forbidden fruit. The wealthy and public- 
spirited dtisens of the United States have dowered their native cities 
with the most splendid institations for the enoouragement of ednea- 
tion and art. But the great halla still stand empty. The galleries 
cry to be hung with masteipieoes. And with the steadfast conviction 
that what time has done for Europe money can do for America, and 
that it is well worth the doing, the Americans have plunged into the 
vortex of pictaie-buying, and emerge triumphantly enough ever and 
again with some trophy destined for the adornment of the museums 
of Boston or Chicago. True, there is a heavy import duty — a cool 
20 per oent. or so to be paid on the arrival of the treasure at New 
York, “mais 11 faut souffrir pour ^tre amateur des aria,” and ia not 
Friifection also a god, thooigh of s newer dispensation F Many of 
the great private collections that are being built up on botli sides of 
tbe Atlantio ore no doubt destined to be presented or bequeathed 
en hloe to some national or municipal museum. The anxiety of tbe 
individual to discount the unknown future by some sacrifice of the 
fruita of post labours to tbe common weal, does much to sneoungo 
the princely benefactions that form one of the strongest obafaeteristios 
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Again great ehangea liaye taken place in what is sought fcr. 
Italian art no longer begins even with the QuattrooentisiB. cult 
•of the Primitive has hronght into lavonr a host of namdess pioneers 
in the art d painting whose works are now prised in proportion 
to thmr extreme antiquity and the rigorous limitations of their 
style. All is Art, and the ouxious and aichaio is worshipped some- 
what indiscriminately with the mature and heantifuL (^r great- 
grandfathers leverenoed but a few famous names in the world of 
art, sent forth their emissaries witii instructions to see that they got 
them, and hffeoted no aurprise when they returned with an am^l 
of canvases labdled Paphael, Utian, or Correggio. There were 
few purchasers *for pictures that daimed to be no more than they 
really were— School-pieoes. It was not that attributions were neg- 
lected, but that the method of determining them was wholly 
unscientific. Yaaari’s gossip and the raptures of Ridolfi were 
almost the only text-hooks available. There were no critics as yet 
to warn the unwoiy vendor as to the nniqne nature of smne canvas he 
was content to ha^r for a mere song. The oritioism of to-day is 
incomparably more accurate and infinitely more thorough. Photo- 
graphy alone has worked something of a revolution. Great has 
been the &ll of many a cheruhed Bellini or Giorgione, Correggio 
or Velazquez. The microsoopio method of Morelli, with ita elabmte 
system of comparing detail with detail, feature with feotare, has 
wrecked the fair fame of many a picture whose reputation depended 
upon the label on its frame. TJnfoztanately the undoubted merits 
of the Morellian system have been somewbat abused by the imitative 
zeal of his later disciples, who, &stening on the more acddental 
features of his methods, have nised them to the height of principles, 
and construct the most daring theories on the flimsiest foundations. 
Itecent researches in the municipal and State archives of the ancient 
centres of art have unearthed particulars of the livee of many anartist 
whose very name had often been obscure or unknown. The pupils 
d the groat maoters have been dragged from the decent ohscurity in 
which they reposed into a gloxy that to the unprejudiced eye might 
seem more thou they could comfortably bear. A fine Quattrooentist 
X>OTtrait even by an unknown hand will to-day letoh almoet any sum 
up to £5,000. Acknowledged School-pieces find a ready sale. And 
if all else fails a third-rate work from some hiatorioal oolleotion is 
raised by its pedigree cl former noble ownenTto the rank of a chef 
tftrttrrr^ while, should it chance to figure in Smith’s CaMcgue 
Raiaonn^, that painter’s Book of Snobs, this fact alone will add some 
50 per cent, to its value. So much con procetwnce aooomplidi. 

In inverse proportion to this increaBed is the oontmually 

diminishing area of supply. The chief sources are hecoming auto- 
matically dried up. Jduseums are purohasiiig everjrwhere, and every 
work that finds its way into a public oolleotion goes, as it were, out 
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of oiroolatioii. 6ir Augustus Pirsoki tJis lute Keeper of the Medisersl 
OoUeotiQiiB at the Museunii used to find oontanual solace for 

opportunities whidi of puhlio funds obliged him to miss in the 
reflection that his Qallexy oould afford to wait ; ** it is only a matter 
of time/’ he would say, and indeed it seems probable that all 
treasures mqiA> ultimately oome to their long home in the great 
permanent collections. No doubt the happy hunting-ground for Old 
Masters has been extended. Every modem trayeller is on the look- 
out for a baxgain, and the modem traveller is ubiquitous ; but the 
huge demand is against him ; country towns, villages, private houses^ 
and dhapels have been ransacked again and again. Even the Loan 
Exhibition, with its wonderful power of calling forth unheard-of 
treasures from unknown owners, is beginning to feel the growing 
difficulty of obtaining new works. Modem iromaillvs are scarce 
enough indeed, though it was only a few years ago that the dovecotes 
of l^ndon, Paris, and Berlin were fluttered by the discovery that a 
certain male portrait ascribed to Andrea del Sarto, purcha^ by a 
dealer for some £300 out of a collection of mediocre pictures in 
Florence, was certainly by the hand of Baphael, and of his Floren- 
tine period ; nor was the interest diminiAed when within a Aort 
time it agun Aanged hands for nearly twenty times Ae sum origin- 
ally paid for it by its lucky, or discerning discoverer. A quite recent 
discovery of peculiar interest is Ae picture of Christ wiA Mar Aa 
and Mary, exhibited in Bond Street and generally attributed to 
Vermeer of Delft, but according to Ae best DutA critics Ac work 
of Ae oAer Vermeer of Utreebt. Legislation “ bas still furAer 
restricted Ae field. The principle of Ae old Editto Pacca prohibiting 
the esport of pictures from Ae Papal States, has been extended to Ae 
whole of Italy, Aough pictures are repeatedly disposed of and 
smuggled out of Ae oountxy either secretly or in open defiance of 
this law. The sale of Prince Sotarra’s Collection to foreign dealers 
some years ago did indeed involve a Government prosecution, but as 
the sentence originally passed upon him was afterwards commuted, ho 
escaped wiA a paltry fine of leas Aan £100. The late proceedings 
in Borne against Frinoe Chigi for a similar offence in openly disposing 
of his Botticelli to a foreign dealer, originally resulted in the infliction 
of a fine equal to Ae amount received by Ae late owner oi Ae picture. 
But as this sentence has also been varied on appeal, and the picture 
brought Prince Cbigi Aout £ 1:3,000, Ae payment of a merely nominal 
amount by way of penalty is likdy to encourage so lucrative a 
praotioe. It may be that Ae Italian Government is gradually 
beoommg oonscious of Ae impossibility of enforcing so antiquated a. 
statute. At least it is taking steps to acquire Ae remaining private 
coUections in the country. The Doria and Borgbeee Galleries, Ac. 
Hospital of Santo Maria Kuova in Florence, are fortunately now 
safely secured to the Italian Nation, Aough, in Ae case of Ae< 
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first mentioned, not before one at least of its great masteipieoes had 
found its way into private possession in Xiondon. But old oolleotionB 
liTcft that of Frinoe Barberini in Borne and the Florentine Torrigiani, 
Panoiatichi, Gfinori and Antionori Ghdleries, are already practically dis- 
persed, and their fragments to be met with in all the great art centres 
of the old and new worlds. In the same way many of the^finest works 
of the Italian Schools no longer adorn the churches for which they 
were painted, but are safely housed in the Brera and other public 
galleries beyond the reach of the foreigner’s gold and the cupidity of 
the ecolesLaatioal authorities. In England, indeed, the effect of 
legislation has been in the opposite dinction, the Settled Land Act 
of 1882 permitting the tenant-for-life of works of art settled as heir- 
looms to sell such works subject only to the consent of the Court 
being obtained, and the proceeds of sale dealt with as capital moneys 
under the Act. These provisions have already found favour with 
many of those interested under strict settlements, who, like Charles 
Surface, ** own a whole room-full of ancestors above stairs,” and are 
“ ready to sell every soul of them to the best bidder.-” This country 
has had, indeed, to lament the passing to other countries, and 
especially across the Atlantic, of many a masterpiece it could ill spare, 
but our Continental neighbours make the same complaint, and just as 
some of the Dudley pictures are now in Berlin, so, too, at least one of 
the finest works of the Felix Collection in I^ipsio found its way 
to Paris. 

There is anothei; element which affects the value of an old work of 
art BO materially that it cannot be ignored, although difficult enough 
to analyse. It has power to enhance tenfold what was thought to be 
of little value, or to render almost unsaleable works of recognised 
beauty and rarity. The expression of human fiddeness in matters of 
taste, which men call Fadiion, can do all this and more. For the 
moment, indeed, all art is in fashion. A taste for pictures' or porce- 
lain, furniture or snuff-boxes, is almost as indispensable for social 
success now os was a knowledge of wines and horses to our fore- 
fathers. But within the domain of each art Fadiion reigns supreme. 
The artist-heroes of one age will be treated with scant respect \sy the 
piotare-loverB.of the next For the moment the cry is Yelazquez, 
Bembrandt, Hals, on the one hand, and on the other the Italian and 
Flemish Primitives, over whose gradual .discovery and differentiation 
not a few art-critics have won great reputations. Our forefathers, 
over-persuaded by Beynolds’ magniloquence and the jirandiose taste 
of their day, exalted Quido Beni, the Carraoi, and the whole host of 
decadent imitators of the great Masters to the place of honour in 
public and private galleries alike. In an age de^ly bitten with the 
newly- revived craise for classicism and formal beauty, a fine Claude 
sold in tbe auction-room for as many guineas as it now commands 
diilliugs, while Hale, who in thoee days had not yet “arrived,” 
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poaseefled little or no market Taloe. One age, all for idealiaed form 
and sentiment, mistakes the bligkt of psendo-Baphaelism for the' 
SnUime. The next, enamonied of teohniqne, seeking after troth of 
effect even though in its less pleasing aqpeots, bows before the modem 
IFrenoh masters. And the sale-room is the barometer which fluotuatea 
with every change of hishion. The hanoria “ Femme p I’Eventail 
by Velasquez, now in the Wallace CoUeotion on the dispersal of the 
Bonaparte pictures, is known to have fetched the sum of £31. To- 
day there would doubtless be a dozen eager punhaaers at from 
£16,000 to £20,000. Similarly, it may well be doubted whether the 
Qieuses, for many of which Lord Hertford in the middle of the 
century paid thousands of pounds, would now fetch an 3 rthmg like 
these sums under the hammer. Again the newly-recovered Gains- 
borough, for which originally £56, and then, in 1876, the record jirioe 
of 10,100 guineas was paid, has now been bought by Mr. Pieipont 
Morgan for the price, it is said, of £30,000. The record of 1876 
had already been frequently broken. In 1889 Millet’s ** Angelus ** 
fetched £22,000 ; in 1894 the Delink Beynolds 11,000 guineas ; in 
1900 the two great Peel Van Dycks no less than 24,250 guineas ; and 
in 1901, Hoppner’s “ Lady Manners ** £14,752. 

Generally q>eaking, then, it may be said that the tendendes of the 
time, the natural ocmditious regulating the oommercial value of works 
of art, are with few exceptions in favour of a marked rise in prices. 
And the reascms already referred to are for the most part legitimate, 
and arise naturally from altered cnrcumstances. They may be a 
matter for regret, but not for oondenmation. There are, however, 
other forces at wcnk which are not only highly artificial, hut entirely 
illegitimate, depending as * they do upon the personal interests of a 
smidl chiss. In spite of the old-fashioned popular prejudice against 
art-dealing as a ncme too reputable business, there are many dealers 
whose relationB with their clients are above suspidon. On the other 
hand, it is not to be denied that there are piaotloes familiar enough 
to those who frequent the various sale-rcxims which cannot be defended 
by any unprejudiced and dismterested person. The fact that most 
dealers charge a commissicm based upon the price the lot actudly 
fetches under the hammer is, of cxnirse, fair enough, though it naturally 
tends to raise prices generally, both by making it to the dealer’^ 
interest that his extreme limit diould be reached, and also by keeping 
up the value of his own stock of dmilar wares. But the now fftTnilia-r 
practice of fonning a dealers’ ring cxr syndicate at most important 
public and priVate sales is in the nature of a trick played upon the 
public, and therefcxre entirely indefensible. From the dealers’ stand- 
point, it is a simple and effective operation. Those of their number 
who are interested form a syndicate, and agree not to bid against one 
another. One member then, on behalf of the syndicate, purchases 
tlie lot in question, which is subsequently offered for sale among the 
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memben of fhe ifyndioate in a seocmd and leorot anolaon, and is 
knocked down to the higheet bidder. Hie differenoe inpiioe between 
the first and second parohase is then divided among the members, 
while any private ooUeotor or director of a pablio gallery, who is 
willing to buy at a reasonable inorease on the pnbliahed price paid at 
the public sa^,]8 met with the statement that a Wffievisio^” has rinoe 
taken place, at which a mnch higher price was tnid, and that if he 
wishes to purchase the lot he must pay a hanojiome profit on such 
higher price. For this, among other reasons, eLSn the meney-value 
of a work of art cannot be gauged by the price it ^fetches at an auc- 
tion. Fewer pictures, indeed, come to pablio auctions at all than was 
formerly the case. Sales by private traaly are becoming almost the 
rule, except in the case of large historioal oolleotions. Even these 
public sales ore not always what they eeem. A dealer, or syndicate 
of dealers, may have already purchased the whole or the greaierpart. 
The auction is a mere mockery, a harmless jest, bnt that the oppor- 
tunity has been used to ** include ** a number of misoellaneous lots in 
no way connected with the collection under whose sgis they are sold 
at considerable prioee. Bought at the great Blank Sale '' covers a 
multitude of sins and a deal of indiscriminate mbbisb. There is an 
immense amount of cant and tricAery in connection with the sale of 
works of art, and the layman is further mystified by the air of 
assumed secrecy with which he is met on aU hands. The various 
dealer-cliques play into each other’s hands with perfect impartialily 
as against the wholly unprofessional vendor or purohaaer. Is he a 
seller, there is no* demand. ** A far finer work by the same hand 
scarcely got a bid at Drouot’s the other day. But a friend might 
care to take it — at a price, only the matter must be treated asentirely 
confidential — ^publicity would spoil all.” 

It must be admitted, too, t^t another and even more powerful 
dass has sometimeB stooped to aid and abet the less reputable dealers 
in their market machinations. The art-critic owes a duly to the 
public as well oe to himself. His proper functions are well enough 
defined l^ oustom and oommon-amise. Never has he been more 
powerful for good or evil than at a time like the present when the 
growing complexity of the subject be daims to have made bis own 
places it quite beyond the grasp of the ordinary lover of art. His is 
a kind of eaored office— commanding oonfidenoe only so long as it 
retains its reputation for disinterestednlMs and*ooozage. And it is 
therefore the more to be regretted that the fonotions of critic and 
dealer have tended of late to become somewhat confused. Each pro- 
fession is neoessaiy, but their oombination in one and the seme 
individual is not only unneoessaxy but pernicious to both. Even 
their allianoe for mutual gain is an unholy one. The who 

uses the influence to which his temperament and industry him 

to procure customers for hi m sel f or the group of dealers with whom 
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he vorkii diwntiikB bimidl to the iiAme Iia bein. Whm bo 
tenuriy gnidad ho now diotatiB. CominiiBiont Moapted Igr the 
eritb horn, dealsni or ownen anxiooB to part with their treaaum hm 
% anieter inflnenoe on the prineii^eB whidi the otitio haa been wont 
to preadL And where he is himaelf hujer and oeller aa well aa 
adFiaer, hip admiration ia apt to coincide 8oapidoi|alj with the 
chaxaoter of his 8took>in-trade. Thia perhaps aooounts lor the intense 
appreciation lavidied hy recent art eriticUai on mediocrity, eapedally 
in painting. A oanTaa of little beauty and (to the imprejndioed eye) 
doahtfnl anihenlidty haa hut to find one aealons advocate among the 
eritioB and the Boeptunam of the honest can do little to maintain a 
fair price. It may he objected that there is no anoh thing aa a fur 
price for a work of art, hut that a price may he a groasly unfair one 
there can he no manner of doubt, and one obtained from a purchaser 
who has confidence in the presumed disinterestedness of the critic’s 
advice, is an tmfair price. The point, of course, raises the much dis- 
puted question of secret commiasion, though in this case there is 
anrely less ground than ever tq defend such a practice. Even the 
critic would not dare to maintain that the masterpiece he haa justly 
praised and taught others to delight in, ceases, when it comes to 
buying or selling, to be more than a piece of highly merchantable 
canvas. Unfortunately the critics who do not disdain to accept a 
secret or semi-secret commission upon transactiona effected through 
their mediation come to stoop to more specious forms of en- 
couraging business. It ia easy to discover new artists whose works 
and names are of equal unimportance, and to ifttroduoe them with 
the flourish of an illurixated monograph to a credulous public. And 
if the obscurity of name and lame be too great for this, cannot the 
name of some well-known master be corrupted into a more nnfSamiliar 
form, suggesting indeed both what is recognised and admired, but 
adding a flavour of wbat is original and rare f Nor doea it demand 
much more than experience and ingenuity to trace a new influence 
through accidental and superficial reaamblanoea, supported hy refer- 
ences to some obscure and faded ** masteipieoe,” whi^ only the most 
modem nkethods of criticism could ever have unearthed. Finally 
some trivial peculiarity of the new-found god is exalted to the 
dignity of a fundamental principle of all great art. And the privi- 
leged purchaser goes on his way rejoicing, f^tious attributions 
and Isncy names oannoi indeed deoeive the profeasioDal dealer in 
Paris, Bwlin, or Londoo, or the directors of the European galleries, 
but America is the riiief market lor this olaas of wares, and once 
■alsly ensconced in the New World they are secure for the time being. 

The remarkable rise in the price of all works of art has had some 
regrettable resnlta. Not the least important of tbeae is the number 
of forgeries it has called into being. The favourite objeoU of the 
loiger axe periiaps pictnrea, bnmjses and gold and silver work, and in 
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Moh of theie Inaodbes tho most aitcmndiiig molto bare been aohiered. 
The forgot employe highly-ddlled artiete and craltemeii and tnakee 
nee of ^ the modem diaooveriee of ehemietij. The manniachife of 
Old liaaten has lately taken more eabtle toms. It is no longer 
enough to add or alter signature or date^ or to reprodnee what already 
exists with ah^lute aeonracy of tone and ooloor. The modem forger 
proceeds to work with consummate doll upon an old panel from 
which time has removed all hut a few traces of paint The lounda- 
tion with the cracks and fiasuxes that age has wrought and what 
remains of the original pictures he carefully preserves, and on them 
he builds up a work in the sfyle of some early Florentine or Flem- 
ing. Then by the aid of vanaiahes and glases he knows how to give 
in a few hours the effect of centuries of dirt and wear. Siena and 
Venice are contributing extensively to the production of these works, 
portraitB being the subjects most affected, the comparative rimplicity 
of the Renaissance portrait-head lending itself peculiarly well to this 
purpose. Old Renaissance frmmes and Anoonas are forged, especially 
in Siena, with equal skill, and panel and frame are sent out into the 
world either to fetch a huge price from some rich collector or public 
museum, or, at the worst, if luck be against them, to be snatched up 
by a less experienced purchaser to what he considers a mere trifle. 
Nor are these forgeries oonflned to works of the Italian Schools. The 
marvellous imitations of famous Flemish and Dutdi artists — ^Van 
Eyck and Hfemling, Rembrandt and Ruysda^ — are monuments of 
patient, if misapplied, industry. Renaissance bronaes are copied with 
equal skill. Even the effect of the patina can be reproduced, and the 
common tests of originality fsil hopelessly before such brilliant 
forgeries. The greatest authorities have been deceived. The Louvre 
is known to have fallen hopelessly more than once, and the British 
Museum has enjoyed some narrow escapes. The National Gallery, 
fortunately, is wonderfully free from actual forgeries, though not a 
few attributions, under which the pictures were bought, sometimes 
for large sums, have had to be abandoned. Nor can we wonder that 
works of the most approved authenticity suffer somewhat ^m the 
Xurevailing susiddon that arises from these practices. The Italian 
palace, the Frei|oh chftteau, e/en the Englirii mansion in which the 
old family colleotion, it is aimounoed, has to be diqKMcd of at a 
sacrifloe of more than Ismily pride, maybe carefully prepared to the 
purpose. If the oolleotion as a whole be of little ifferit and question- 
able anthenticity, it is judioiouriy *' salted ” with a few works of real 
value and undoubted genuineness, or with a number of spurious and 
doubtful |»otures riiould the standard of the whole be equal to the 
tarik of carrying them off. 

Other ooneequenoee of the increase in prices affect even those who 
do not themselves ooUeot The public galleries can no longer afford 
to buy largely. Their grants have gen«^y remained stationaiy, or 
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at least, have not advanoed in proportion to the piioea now paid, 
which in many oases have risen tenfold in the last five-and-twenty 
yeaxB. In any other department of pnblio conoem the reasonahleness 
of some proportionate inorease would doubtless have been admitted, 
perhaps even acted upon ; but the Fine Arts, it would seem, have no 
friends abtl^ l^easuxy. Equally to be deplored is ijie growing ad- 
miration for every work of art which is known or l^eved to have 
cost a huge sum of money. The beauty becomes very zeal, and 
touches us very nearly when the halo of a fancy price hovers above it. 
In spite of the outcry at the time no one now regrets the preposterous 
price paid by the nation to the Duke of Marlborough, under private 
treaty, for the Ansidei Madonna. It is of little consequence that it 
would probably not have fetched one-half the £70,000 paid for it if 
aold under the hammer. Nor does it really much matter that some 
eight years ago a Baihael of almost equal importanoe, though painted 
a few years earlier, fetched leas than £12,000 at the sale of the late 
liord Dudl^’s pictures at Christie’s. It is enough that the nation 
secured a pioture of the highest rank whidi might possibly, though 
not pFohahly, have otherwise gone to the Continent. But the great 
Blenheim Madonna is no longer notorious because the nation, as was 
thought, had made a had bargain. It is famous now and admixed 
the more for the very price that was paid to obtain it. And this 
wcrship of the costly, as a consideration preceding the beautiful, is hut 
oue of the signs of the growing oommerrial spirit that is fastening 
upon Art. Public companies with limited liability have already 
largely 'monopolised the stodc of objeta (Tart in North Italy ; no trade, 
it might have been thought, was so sacred to the small retail dealer, 
but even here he is swept away. If some of his less reputable 
practices perish with him the change will not be wholly for the worse. 
But the outlook for public and private oolleotion alike is far from en- 
oouraging. One point alone is clear. The miserable pittance allo- 
cated annually by the richest country in the world to the purvdiase of 
piotnres for the national collections diould he at least doubled. And 
it is for the strongest Gbvemment of modem times to see that this is 
done helore it bewmes too late. The purdiasing-i>ower of the sums 
voted in the past is continually diminishing. The^ friendly compe- 
tition of our Continental neighboun grows steadily greater. Even as 
an investment, a largely increased expenditure would he more than 
justified. The fiiult lies' nUber with the prevailing apathy in all 
matters of mer^y puUio coQcem than with any deep-rooted objection 
to a larger vote. Surrty it ia not too much to hope that those 
responsible for its outlay will renew their efEorts to obtain a speedy 
and substantial increase ; and those who have power to grant or deny 
their deinands will not only appreciate its imperative necessity, but 
also practically testify to its Vriadom. 


llODKllT C. WllT. 
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Loc'xe has told^uB that ‘‘it is one thing to diow a man thai he is in 
exxor, andanother to put him in poaseanon of the truth.” It is not 
the purpose of these lines to show thej Gkormans that thej have been 
in error in stiiring up amongst themaelves embitterment against 
England, for this would he a thankless and hootLeas task; and I feel 
sure that the ordinary oouise of events will right mudi that has gone 
wrong of late; hut it would he satiafaotoiy to me to be able to 
oonvinoe others that animosity towards Enghmd is not, and cannot 
be, by the nature of things, diMp-rooted in the Teuton raoe, as some 
persons have been trying to make the Britidi puhlie bdieve. 1 
submit that Gexmans have already oome to the condusion that the 
hobby of Anglophobia may be ridden too hard and far ; and that 
signs of its approadung demise are happily pero^tible. 

How could it be otherwise ? England has been looked up to on 
the Continent, and nowhere more so than in Germany, as the leader 
of civilisation, freedom, and progress; and she remains so. The living 
proofs of the part she has played still exist in a flouridling condition ; 
and men and women of all other nations, and especially of Germany, 
still continue to leave their native land in large numbers in order to 
seek a new livelihood, home, and nationality in England or in her 
numerous dependendes and colonies. To dilate on this side issue of 
our theme would be as tedious as to carry coals to Newcastle, for it 
teems with truisms palpable to Biitidiers, and perhaps not altogether 
tasteful to foreigners. But I do not hesitate to submit diat 
Germans of light and leading are far too inidligent to accept the 
premiss of their fanatic fellow-countrymen that England is no longer 
worthy of her former reputation, because of the incidents of the Boer 
War. They may still have their own ideas of the shedding of blood 
in South Africa, which do not coincide with ours ; and they may 
still hdieve that it is in the interest of England to modify hm poliiy 
in that part of the world ; hut considexationB suoh aa these have 
not prevented men and political parties in Gennany from remaining 
well disposed towards England. 

In oonnection with this subject, it is 'perhapiP well to lay some 
stress on the fact that Gbxmans cannot comprehend how it is that the 
British public, aa a rule — especially those of them who axe engaged 
in public life — generally treat with silent oontempt the aqpevsioDS, 
the calumny, and the language of disparagement of rivala or foes. 
To leave a charge undenied is, to a German, almost tantamount to an 
admission of its veracity; whereas calumny, being alimi to the 
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Bxitidi duunoter, is generally ignoied with contempt, unless it is 
aimed at afieoting a man’s reputation in society or at injuring his 
means of obtaining a livelihood, when it is severely punished by the 
law. The law does not do much damage to a calumniator in 
Qeixnany. 

The iMcspread conflagration, that we have witnessed, against a 
great people was illogical, and was bound to flssle out sooner or later. 
Ccmmon-sense in a land of highly cultivated intelligence like 
Cbrmaay wassure to get theupper hand in theend. The card played 
by the Anglophobists in Gennany, in fomenting agitation against 
Mr. Ghambwlain because of his allusion to the fbranco-Qennan war, 
brought the intemperate agitation to its height. There was then a 
check ; the check was followed confusion as to what diould be the 
next step ; and peqple preferred to abandon the diase rather than 
force the country on to the only logical conblnaion of so violent an 
agitation ! The GhanoeUor’s qse^ in the Beichstag, at this 
juncture, just before the visit of the Prince of Wales to Berlin, 
brought matters to a crisu; and from that date the game of the 
advocates of ill-will towards England was up. Heason and common- 
sense recovered the upper hand. People in Gennany, even those 
in high places, had hardly appreciated the fact, that so long as the 
aged Queen was alive mu^ was passed over on our side by 
statesmen, or smoothed down, in order to avoid friction or a rejoinder 
to foreign amenities ; just as a certain reserve was maintained during 
the last yean of Kaiser William the Great’s reijgn in regard to many 
incidents that would not have been brooked hy a younger monarch. 
The diange effected in England by the demise of Queen Victoria was 
not quite grasped in Berlin. It was no longer an illustrious and aged 
lady that occupied the throne, but a King. It is not likely tliat 
henceforth either the King or His Majesty’s Ministers will be 
impervious to the natural consequences to be deduced from the public 
diction of a foreign statesman, when tbe latter speaks of vital matters 
oonoenimg the British Empire or British institutions ; whilst the 
British nation, from the highest to the lowest, though not captious 
or BOBoeptihle about foreign critioum, will now draw a sharper line 
when that critioum becomes exorbitantly malicious and unjust. 

I submit that, if we calmly look bade on the origin of Anglophobia 
in Germany, it will be foi^d that there are two causes that have long 
been at work on’both sides calculated to foment ill-feeling between 
England and Germany. One is the camas ignoranoe of the general 
publio in both countries as to the real character and aspirations of the 
other ; and the other is the conduct of the proprietors and managers 
of the Press and of their agents. The E^glirii have not yet quite 
abandoned their bdief tlmt all Germans live on sausage and 
sauerkraut ; whilst the Germans still imagine that all Englishmen are 
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nourished from the cradle onwards on beefsteaks and bitter ale ! U 
un Englishman resident in Gtermany Tentnres to differ on matters of 
everyday life from a compatriot at homoi he is met with the sneering 
taunt, ** Oh 1 you are no Oermaa ! ” (with a specially broademphasia 
on the word ** German ”). People of both countries generalise only 
from what they Jiave seen. The Englishman forms his idtas from 
the boarding-houses and hotels he has stopped at in the Fatherland^ 
and from the observations he has made amidst the noxious fumes of 
bad tobaooo in crowded railway oars on his travds ; the German is 
satisfied with the views gathered by fellow-oountiymen who have- 
resided in London suburbs, or by Teuton waiters that swarm all over 
our country. The average Englishman has not read a single German 
book, and a German newspaper is hardly ever even opened at an 
English club ; whilst the average German does not quote from any 
other author than Shakespeare, Dickens, and perhaps Macaulay — 
selections of the writings of these authors having been crammed into 
him ut school. Few Germans have any picture in their mind of the 
vastness and magnitude of British power and life ; and few English- 
men can form on idea of the enormous strides Germany has taken sinoe 
1870. The travelling public of Germany do not foregather in the 
direction of Great Britain ; and the travelling public of England do 
not seek for knowledge on their holiday trips to the Fatherland, bnt 
for pleasure. As a rule their ideas of pleasures are purely English^ 
and the only change they derive from their trip is one of air and diet, 
but they retain tbbir piejudioes. 

Despite all these drawbacks, however, we always find that sdentifio, 
artistic, and business men of the two countries get on exceedingly 
well together and understand one another. Their intoroouiae 
is thoroughly iutimate and amicable. Furthermore, an English 
resident in Germany has no reason whatever to complain of the 
hospitality of Germans in their own country, nor of their readiness 
to be obliging to stxangen within their gates ; whilst the only fault 
u German visitor to England seems to find with us at home is that 
our cooked vegetables are not buttery enough for their palate. 

It is the Press that is supposed to fill in the defsots, and to supply 
the public with that knowledge from abroad that is essential for the 
proper appreciation of current events. This is xvredaely what the 
Press wilfully and egregiously fuls to do. In no country, perhaps, 
are English newspapers so much read as in GermaiQr — a proof t^t 
the Germans are interested in the Britirii way of viewing men and 
things; but German political new^pers are, for the most part, 
wretchedly ill-informed about England by their own agmits xesidjent 
in our country. Their oorrespondents seldom have the slighteet idea 
of the British national character or of British modes of thought. In 
recent years the main aim and function of most of them seems to 
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liave been to depredate, malign, and misrepreflent eveTything English. 
*Wben we tom to England, one is bound to oonfese that the sins there 
oommitted are leu excusable. If an inquiry were tp be instigated, 
it would be seen that not only are a great number of our Consuls and 
Oonsuk-Oeneral abroad of foreign blood, but that many of the British 
newqpapln axe represented in Gontinenlal capitals by foreigners, and 
them, for the most part, men filling a subordinate position in the 
offiou of local newqiapers. It could further be seen that the latter, 
as wdl as some of the English correspondents, spend more energy on 
running their own political cranks and ideas in the columns of &eir 
newspapers than in supplying a faithful picture of diurnal politics, 
and of the Tiews of the people. The German Emperor recently 
compared the position of American journalists in America with that- 
of his own generals commanding army corps in his own country. 
Obviously His Majesly has a yexy exalted idea of the influence of 
the Preu. Why not submit another comparison P The duties of a 
foreigh correspondent resemble, in many points, those of an ambas- 
sador to a foreign country. He has not the same facilities at his 
diq»OBal for supplying the public with accurate information ; but it 
diould be his aim to smooth down frictions and to give a faithful, and 
not a garbled, picture of facts for the information of the public, just 
as an ambassador draws up a confidential despatch on these lines for 
the information of his Sovereign and his Sovereign’s ministers. 

Not many months ago a very influential and leatjiug journalist in 
England uttered the following words in my prj^sence : ** The fact is, 
Germany has, in my opinion, played herself out. We need not 
trouble ourselves much about her in future!” The journalist 
I refer to must, if he has travelled in Germany, have done so 
with his eyes riiut, and he cannot have read any authentic report 
of Germany’s current progress. What about her shipping trade, 
her carrying trade, her industrial development ! Despite the 
financial smashes of the past year, her banks contimio strong 
and the evils prophesied for her in England have been succesa- 
fully vrarded off. One is bound to admit that, whilst German 
editors have of late shown a predilection for false and garbled 
verrions of the doings and sayings of British statesmen and of the 
conduct of the British army, authentic and reliable information 
about Germany has intentionally been allowed to give place in 
England to what was sensational and inaccurate. The bad side of 
the picture was brought into prominence, whilst that which is good 
about it was obscured. Let me refer to some comments on the 
sitnation that have appeared since the middle of January, the date 
of the perceptible decline of Anglophobia in Germany. 

A writer in Die Grenzhoierit a periodical of some reputation, that 
I sh al l cite again lower down, in support of my arguments has said 
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« It is liigh time to warn our people of the mtempexance and immodentemcfla 
of these their oathnists of rage* In discuaring all public matters, people in 
Oeimany are becoming more and more spiteful in their language. It is x^ret* 
table to notice how much the tone in this regard has dianged during the past 
decade. In treating of international matters the consequences of su^ a habit 
may prore to be most inconvenient, because, naturally, bunchea of the very 
ugliest flowers arf culled by foreign joumala for their xmideia, and fceciaely in 
ita malignity and ^itefulnesa against England the language of German newa- 
papera has been of the very strongest that can be foond. ... It is high time to 
prevent more oil being poured on the fire. All reflecting peraona diould endeavour 
to clothe their criticiam — even when it is unfavonrshle, for nobody wants to 
suppress such criticism — ^in forms that may, perhape, convince the person Uraa 
subject to advoTse remarks, but ^onld not transform him into an implacabla 
enemy.” 

To an English student of history the very ciicomstanoe that 
Germany, as she now exists, and Pxnssia, above all — ^the annexer of 
Silesia, Schleswig-Holstein, and Hanover — dionld have been 
squeamish and fastidiouB about England’s annexation of the former 
Boer Bepublics, must appear as a phenomenally cnrions &ctor to he 
reckoned with ; and that the German people, who had looked on 
quietly when Bulgaria was menaced Bussia at their very doors, 
should yet have become wild and hysterical over the Boers in South 
Africa, can only be laid up as an object-lesson for the future. 
Germans hedge themselves by appealing to the general sense ot 
** civilised nations” all over the world. The general sense of 
civilised nations in the case of every war has generally been on the 
side of the weaker, tVhen they were not themselves iniorested in his 
defeat. Still the fact remains, that politicians in Germany were on 
this point for once united, from the ConBervativeB to the extreme 
Socialists. The* German people disapproved of the war, and were 
angry at the conduct of the war. Our soldiers have been hooted at 
and reviled as outrageous harharians for buzning down Boer home- 
steads; for taking Boer women and children from their homes, 
where they would doubtless have perished, to camps where they have 
received what care and attention it was possihle to afford them ; for 
conveying prisoners of war to foreign parts, where they would be 
unable to rejoin their friends and fight again against ns ; for ban- 
ishing offioers for life who, though it is true they had fought for 
the independence of their country, made no secret of their intention 
to continue, when possible, to fight as doggedly against ours ; and 
— ^worst of all — ^for ravaging the wives and daughters of the enemy. 
The majority of Germans believe that we inflicted on onr foes aU 
the hardriiips of this war out of sheer and wanton crudty. They» 
who have seen so much of war within the last forty years, had 
already forgotten the miseries that dog the path of war. 

Some stress was laid in Germany upon the pronounced attitude 
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taken up bj the Scxualiiti ngainirt England on account of the war, 
especially in the Beudistag, on the occasion of the debate on the 
EstimateB on March 3rd ; bat it would be well to undenland the 
exaCot reason of their attitude. It was because they are opponents of 
ewy war in general, and, for the present, of the war against the 
Boers in partioiilar. Dr. Giadnauer, their exponent, said : — 

** I come to the eonolunon, gentlemen, that the English mode of warfeze haa 
been an nnintenmpted chain of hnachea of international law ; and these things 
happen without intenaption and without a sign that the rest of the Powen and 
Governments have the oonrage to expreu an official word against, this breach of 
the Convention condnded at The Hague. My party, gentlemen, has the right, 
certainly, to condemn in the strongest terms these English breaches of constitu- 
tional law. We do this, not in the sense of certain pro-Bo'er gentlemen in this 
Hoose — ^by no means. No sort of hatred towards England guides us in this ; nor 
ace we led therein by any one-sided and blind sympathy for the Boers. No, 
gentlemen, we are jnst as friendly disposed towards the English and the English 
nation os we are towards the Boers ; nor do a'e either lose our high esteem for 
the grei^ets of the English nation because we also esteem the bravery and 
Jijeroism of the Boers. The &ct that we abonld have need the same criticism if 
similar things had happmed in our own country entitles ns to use this criticism 
in the case before ns.*’ 

Sentament and principle engendered amongst the Germans the 
great ontbunt of maUgnity against England ; but was this variegated 
mixture of indignation ainoere aa to its ethical origin f Why did 
the Conservative Junker, the political ultramontane, the Liberals and 
Badicals, Anti-Semites, and Socialists, all join against us, with 
scarcely any exception ? At the b^^inning of the war, England was 
apparently in a hopeless mess! Was it iUogicat for Englishmen to 
attribute port of a storm, otherwise quite abnormal and out of pro- 
portion to the question at issue, to some other cause — to a national 
exploriofn of diort-sigbted pleaanre at the disodmfltnre of a rival ? 
The &ot, as was afterwards shown, that the British race all over the 
worid had not lost its vitality and energy, and that it had awakened 
from a oomplacent and over-confident state of repose, upset their 
calculations; and their anger then knew no hounds. Abuse changed 
to vile vitupeiationa and calumny ! We have to thank our enemies 
aa well as our rivals for this awakening. The effect of their conduct 
is not exactly what they anticipated. 

It must not he foigotten that the Boer agents had with fore- 
thought taken care that the minds of the Germans, more than of any 
other people, riioi^ be poisoned against England, long before the 
opening of actual hoatilitiea in South Africa. A costly agitation had 
been set on foot, and Boers and pro-Boe» had taken time by the 
foreloGic. Still, it might have been supposed that, even if other 
rival peoples had given their sympathies to the other side. Teutons — 
as a logioal and thinking race — would have first sifted the evidence 
o£ current history according to sometlung approaching to sdentifio 
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methods, and not in aooordanoe ^th the beoh and call of passionate 
and paid agitators. It has at last, but onlj quite xeoentlj, been 
admitted that one of these oreatores who stufEed the Qerman Prem 
at the oommenoement of the war with fool falsehoods against Great 
Britain and with mealj praise of the Boers was, and u, nothing 
more or leas than a notorious German gaol-bird, rogue, and swindler 
—and reneg8d!e to his oountiy into the bargain. Later in the day 
his career has been exposed in the east, centre, and west, of the 
German Empire bj the Press. At length Germans are forced to 
admit the truth of the saying that “ excess of praise has generally 
as little foundation as excess of calumny.’^ 

The following. passage from the A^niiii.T B^ort of the Bremen 
Chamber of Commeroe, published last month, is noteworthy : — 

** Attention must be drawn to the fact that the export trade of the German 
Empire to Great Britain and her Colonies and the Britidi total export to Germany 
in 1900 amounted in value in round terms to ^£50,000,000 respectively. Bnt all 
those who in word and writing are fomenting the agitation against England, and 
who did this already before the events in South Africa, that only afforded 
inflammable matter, either do not appreciate, or they forget, that German trade 
and the export industry of Germany owe their brilliant development chiefly to 
the fact that in the British Empire, and especially in the British Colonies, the 
trade of all countries has been enabled to extend. They further underrate the 
importance of Biitish trade in the market of the world, and do not reflect, wheon 
condemning England’s attitude in the conduct of the South African ‘War, that 
the wild and extravagant agitation eet on foot against the English nation because 
of this war only renders the termination of the sed episode more difficult, and 
intro<luces discord into the trade relations of Germany and Kaglaad which it cal- 
culated to have a permtneut depreeiiDg effect on ovir economical exiitence. . • 

Considerations such as the abore have undonbtedly caused the tide 
to turn. The VoasMr Zeitunff (of. No. 41 of January 25th), which 
▼oioes the sentiments of the Prussian well-to-do boHrgeaisiCf said : — 

** It is possible that many a point of antagonism exists between Germany and 
England ; but there are far more bonds of mutual interest If we pnt together 
all the faults that the two peoples have to find with each other, and all their 
mutual reproaches, the sum totalis by a long way not so significant as the 
intrigues of those Powers which eon only attain their ends against (Hnoany and 
England when the unwritten 'traditional alliance' of thM two nations ia 

traneformei] into permanent and spiteful hoetiUty." 

• 

1 will now oito on extract from the aboTO-mentianed article in the 
number of Die Grenzboten that appeared on Janiu^ 23rd : — 

" Beyond doubt, a great deal has baen done on the aide of England calculated 
either to hurt the feelings of Germans or to canse us to pve vent to very sharp 
criticism, in cases where we were mere spectaton of wlmt was going on. . . . 
The English Press, too, hts not been without blame. But a good diare also of 
the offences committed mast be put down to our account, eepecially those of a 
large portion of the German newspapers. Beeourse has been had to every cun- 
oeivable form of mslignity, aspersion, and indignity, in order to foment the 
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(roagb^ iRxtj*hro miUloBB of poimda) ; sad tbmt Eogtand oad bar 
odlodoB togetbar fbmi tUad at tbo bead of tbo list of Oomuuiv** 
costomm tbe Uaitod Stateo oomiaf dbxI, but iritb a sum of onr 
eleren millioui of pounds lest ; Aiutria*Uinigiry and Iluana bobg 
neat aitb tw«ntj«fiTs millkma of pounds liaa. Now take tbe other 
nde Germany *i eipoita to Qteai Britain aadber ooloniea amounted 
in 1900, aooording to the same official statiitict, to 1073-0 mOliona of 
mariu (roughly ftfty-three milUona of pounds). Here Great Britain 
and her ooloniea held the list orer the next custopier by more than 
563 miBians of marks (roughly twenty-eight anions of pounds), 
whkh is more than double the value of ^ export trade to that 
enstomer, vis., Auatria-Hungaiy, the United Statea ooming next It 
is farther shown that the ttam Great Britain and her colonies ta 
20*6 per cent, of Geimany’a total import trade, and 22*d of ber total 
export trade, 

I eito now from the ffamburffer Corrapondmt of February 1st, the 
following details about Qacmany'a trade with India. 

Duringreoent years it boa gieaGy incfeasaA When the Sues Canal 
was opened, Germany took tim tweUdi plaoe; and in the first decade 
after that event she cmly had I per osnt of the total trade with India. 
The figures gradually inomaesd. Fenneriy Gennan goods were ahnoat 
exclusively conveyed in fovuign rinps into foreign ports, atkd were 
therefore not claio^ as foreign gooda A portion of German goods 
is stQl conveyed rid Buglish and Mediterranean ports. Still, despte 
this, Gannany's share in the total trade with India has risen during 
the last five yearn to 6]| per cant of the total value; and so she has 
readied the third plaoe in India's torsign trade. Tsktng the 
average of the last five years, the value of goods exported to India 
from Germany waa 3 per cent, of the whole trade of India; and 
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ft» wht rf tht foed« faap a rt dl htm ImBa «w 7^ par mbI. 4C 
ladk’a toM aa^a^ 

Qaita Maaslfar Gkanm hmb aC boafaMaa waaa fhaaiailaiaaaatadiHi 
•ttbapnUiaMnpaitofflwOavlaiw Bnk larlaalpaav. R «IB 
]»?• baao Bodoad Blit tha dhmUon fa UMt i il that thay BwaM ba 
oUigad to astfid tha paamiM al tbair Laate baaMh adaWbBMBt 
aa a aeo B at ol tba apwad ad ita baataaaa. I bawa baaa iaianaad tgr a 
Aiawd eritie that tha laapataMo waaHa ai aapart af tta DntMha 
Boak vara aaap padbdUlp daa to tto aaaaaaa of ttair Laadoa laaaA. 
Rtbaaaiaaay twtbiatbiaa^peaitioBiitfBaatodaB»tbat Qaaaaa 
aaa ot bwaaaa baaar attaadian^y aaB baar to aam kifo paaito 
•mi tn tbn Biituli nui twiiwilii - t ii our fvnr 

Thm bnimlmjtlistaattiMCbiirtofPhmMmtiiii-^EiifU 
quite ptoDomioed in ite to wliicb tibm it no ptn^ al Hm 

Court ot Ht, Jmct't. Tbit pcrlj plnji n rdif thm to-di^, «ad 
upfkrotdiot quite eloto to tbt tbroii*. It it u holor tbnl tbo 
OormimmtB ot both eonntriat hurt ntmr n^gittted ; but ibif litfo 
ubo tekeu cure tbut tbt istorttte of Ibetr mptdivo oomtnm eboaU 
not be Mcrificcfd hy it Not long befott bit d itmi wt f, I betid 
I^oe Bitmaidt publidj dtclira In the Bcscbeteg, t mid i t tbo* 
upplaute of the House, thti when considering tbt metsuiesto bt tektn 
for the defence of Cermtnjr be did not dmw England into bis 
culoulations, because the relitiont between tbe two ooontries were of 
so friendly a nature that he considered a war between tbe two 
kindred nations to be simpiy an impossibility. 

Notwithstanding this statement, which was made not fifteen yeaia 
ago, there ore writers in England who now giarely dedaie that the 
aim of the German Imperial Nary is to destroy that of Qrsat Britain 
and to rob her of her sapremaisy on the teas ! 

On Januaiy 26, 1889, 1 also heard the great Chancellor utter, horn 
the ministerial bench in the Beiohstsg, the following words, which 
have since been repeatedly quoted 

** I look upon Englend ss our old end tmditioiud ally, with whom wo havo 
no diapiitablo iatemtt. When I ni e the word *al]y* I do not mean this to be 
underetood in its diplomatic tense. We hare no treaties with England. But 1 
wish tu 1>e in finn touch with Englmd, as we hare been for at least a bandied 
and llfty years. . And if it were diown to me that we were losing this touch, 

1 should act with cirenmaptction and try to pierent its loss.*’ 

If there is one thing that Prince BiamarA^ss n o o ss s o rs hate prided 
themselves upon, it is on their preservation of the oontinnity ol that 
policy that he impersonated. During the heat of the last long news- 
paper campaign against our country it has most than once heea 
credibly affirmed that the Qtrmsn Government did try, tbrongb tbe 
recognised channels at its disposal, to draw the attention H the 
representatives of the national press to the dangers that might 

TT 9 
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easily aoorue from the oontinuation of the violent campaign of in- 
veotiTe against England and her institutions. Their interferenoOf 
unfortunately, did not have the desired effect on our most vimlent 
opponents. It was accordingly not unnatural, from a British point 
of view, that people in England inferred that the interference was 
only lukewarm, for they had not forgotten the days of Bismarck, 
when a hint from him, if he thought things were going too for, 
would have suppressed anything like violent abuse all along the line. 
Moreover, nobody could help remarking, for the fact was very 
striking, that Count von Billow always, as Chancellor, purposely 
avoided using a single word or phrase in his official utterances that 
could by any process of twisting be interpreted as friendly to Great 
Britain. He also never publicly signified his disapproval of the 
invectives daily uttered all around him by the newspapers of the 
Empire, with a view to stem the tide ; nor did he on a single occa- 
sion overstep the limits of most frigid diplomatic diction. What 
wonder, then, that English statesmen at home, and certainly the 
British public, who form their opinion of foreign countries and 
foreign politics, from what they read in the newspapers, camo to the 
conclusion that the head of the German Government was cither a 
secret opponent, or, at best, an indifferent friend of our country ! On 
the other hand, with the ground thus prepared, it was easy for those 
writers in the English Press, whose main aim was to misrepresent to 
their readers the intrinsic value of Gierman malignity, to explain 
Count von Billow’s attitude in a hostile sense, and to persuade their 
Englidi readers that the friendriiip of the Kaiser, the Chan^llor, 
and the German Government, was not to be relied upon. 

Count von Billow has been vigorously attacked in England since 
his ''granite ” speech. He made a mistake, so frr as England was 
concerned, because he did not know the English bbaracter sufficiently 
well to foresee the effect hts words were oertain to have in England 
on the highest as well as on the lowest ; but his speech was applauded 
by his lellow-ooantiymen, who thought he had spoken in a most 
conciliatory tone, and it actually was delivered mainly for their 
hearing. Bimilar mistakes have been committed before about the 
British character, and although unpleasant at the time in their 
immediate effects, the ultimate effect has invariably been tlie opposite 
of what was anticipated, J will only refer to the Bismarck attack on 
Sir Hobart Morier, when Ambaosador at St Petersburg in the late 
Qnaen’s reign. 

Theienusimderstandings endorse what 1 have eatd above, and riiow 
&at evm etatesmen occasionally overlook national susoeptilniities. 
Count von Billow has bad to lace a Reichstag which, together witli 
the majority of the Empire, was inimioal to England ; and this, whilst 
domMtfft otiestions of supreme difficulty had to bo solved. It would 
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be unjust, howeveir, to refuse bim the credit of having yeiy deverly 
contrived that the interpeUation of last January should bo taken out 
of the mouth of the rabid Anglophobes. Now, oonsidezing it was 
admitted in official oircles, after the departure of the Prince of 'Wake 
from Berlin, that the conversation that took place between the l^euce 
and the Chancellor left a satisfactory impression on both,^tlie differ- 
ences of opinion with regard to his January speeches might be 
considered as adjusted for all practical political purposes. 

It is illogical to talk of Count von Billow being no friend of 
England. He is the head of the Gkrman Qovemment, and, as such, 
has certainly followed a policy of loyalty and friendriiip towards 
England since the outbreak of the South African War. Thia is one 
reason why he has been so vehemently attacked at home ; and the 
fact should not be forgotten, that the invective levelled against 
England is in reality often aimed at the Kaiser and his Oovemment, 
because of the friendship th^ riiow to England. But the best 
testimonial Count von Billow possesses in proof of the friendliness 
of his political sentiments towards our countiy, is the fact that he 
enjoys the confidence of his Sovereign, who is the real draughtsman 
of the foreign poli<7 of the Gennan Empire. 

Assuredly Englishmen cannot find fault with Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
personal attitude to their nation. Before the late Queen’s death His 
Majesty never missed an opportunity for showing gracious oourlesy 
to distlng\ilriied Britans passing through Berlin. His presence at 
the funeral, as well as at the death-bed, of the late Queen, despite 
the pressure put upon him from home to return to Berlin, was a 
tokcu of friendship for the British nation as well as of lympa^y and 
love for his sorrowing august relatives ; his bestowal of the riband 
and star of the Order of the Black Eagle— FrusBia’s highest decora- 
tion of chivalry — on Eield-Marshal Earl Boberts was an act of 
courtesy to the British Army ; and his refusal to receive Mr. Kriiger 
was a signal proof of loyalty to the Britirii Government. Snoh acta 
will never bo forgotten ip Great Britain. They were supported by 
His Imperial Majesty’s Government, and they throw into the riiade 
all the volumes of brutalities and calumnies of angry Gennan 
newspapers. 

Germans hkve put forth so many reasons to account for thrir ill- 
feeling towards l^gland, that one sometimes feds as bewildered as 
when under the influence of nightmare: One gf the most oomical 
ones is, that it became violent on account of the bestowal of the 
Black Eagle Order on Earl Boberts ! This diows how cbildSA ike 
public can he in their qnoKpathies and antipaOiies. There waa 
nothing out of the way in Kaiser Wilhehn’s desire to confer on the 
Commander-iU’Chief of the Britieh Army a token of his esteenit 
seeing tliat he was the Golonel-in-Ghief of a regiment ol Hntiah 
Dragoons. Earl Roberts received the riband and star of the Bed 
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Older yeus sgo from Ksieer Wilhelm L, sad he also 
pOMMsed the iaaigwis of the Order of the Cbrter. The Ksuer 
therefoie had ao cbaoe. He ooald onljheatow upon him his highest 
emUem of dbi^ralxy^ namdj* that of the Black Eagle. And yet^ 
aooording to many educated Germans, this was the reason for the 
anger cl (the pe^e against England and agaio^t thdr own 
Sovereign. 

A Elng of Fnissia need not ask his subjects for permission, nor 
even hie Ministers either, before conferring suidx a mark of favour ; 
and it often happens that he does not consult the former on other 
matters either. But for sucdi independent action on the part of 
Ejng William L of Prussia, there would have been no suppliee 
in 1866 for the war against Austria ; and this would doubtless have 
conriderably ddayed the unification of Germany. The reigning 
monarch is often pretty independent as to the selection of hU path ; 
and the approval or disapfooval of his people does not disoonoert 
him, when he thinks hims^ in the right ** They talk : let them 
talk 1 ’* When forced to dismiss Prince Bismarck, ho was ea;iK>eed 
to odium ; hut he has survived this. He regained popularity when 
he dispatched his telegram to Ex-President Kruger in January, 
1896 ; but I doubt whether his own people would think he deserved 
their gratitude and confidence if, rince 1899, he had taken the side 
of the Boers against the English, with all the consequences involved 
in such a policy. 

It may be permitted to me to place on record here the fact that 
one of ^e few comforts enjoyed by the late Empress Frederick in 
the last numths of her fatal illness was &e oonsdousneBS that her son 
was on our side. We all know how much she loved her native 
country, and how much she felt the hostility of the Press of her 
adopted country. She was often heard to say words to this effect 
to Mends who came to see her : — ** One thing in these sad times of 
war gives me comfort — my certain knowledge that my son’s 
sympathies are entirely on the ride of England.” 

T^ fable that describes frictions between travellers as the cause 
of the German dislike of the Englirii is too puerile for serious notice. 
The English, when en voyage^ are neither more or Ipss polite than 
travrilers of other nationa It it also absurd to talk about an alleged 
German dislike of Englirii enstoms. No country has ever been more 
mfluenoed by the customs and practices of another than has Germany 
hf those of England during the last fifteen years. The hour for 
^niier, men’s and women’s dress, out-door amusements, habits of 
hygiene— have^all been imitated from England ; the German is by 
nature eclectic, but his eolecticiun has in recent years been turned 
'eKffiurivriy towards an intelligent selection of> innovationB from 
England. In fine, modem German life has been wholly re-organiied 
dmLig the last twenty years on Englirii patterns. 
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In oondiuion, let me dnw attention to a eritioiim of Dr. Conan 
Dojle'e The War in StnUh Afeka : lU Oeam and Conduet^ poblklied 
in tlie National ZeUung of Ifiudi 9. The writer, who quotes Trinee 
Bismarok’s riews of the value of puhlie opmion in the days of 1863 
and 1864, when the Schleswig-Holstein Question was bring violenfly 
solved with Denmark, and the enthuriasm of the Qermaa people for 
Bulgaria whdh Prince Alexander of Battenherg was kiinap^ ly 
Runia, certainly riiares De Quinoqr^s opinion that ** the public is a 
bad guesser ” — stiff in opinion,** and ^'almost always in the wrong.’* 
Speaking of recently prevail!^ pronounced dislike for the English 
and of die enthusiastio partisanship for the Boers in Germany, he 
eays : Whether these opinions in the two opponents are justiSable in 
the abstract, and whether this continued mai^estation of passionate 
sympathies and antipathies is beneficial to Qennany’s true interests, 
is another question.” He complains of the terroririn that has almost 
prohibited Germans, until quite recently, from publicly protesting 
against the prevalence of Anglophobia in Germany, or firpm even 
uttering an impartial opinion as to the justification of all the 
immoderate language used against England, He alludes to the 
habit of the English I have above xefrired to, of igxioring the 
expressions of other people’s opinions about their doings, especially 
those of the Continent, and points out that this is generally attributed 
to arrogance or indifference; and then he dMcribes Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s book os written in a fair, unprejudiced, calm, and objective 
style. He comes to the conclusion that — 

When a free anif politically independent people like the Englitii do not 
elirink from the greatest sacrifices of money and blood that they have been 
making for already two years and a-half, with calm determination, in order to 
tiring this war to a victorious end ; and when, in doing so, they receive, in a 
manner quite imposing, the full and volontaiy support of their sister countries — 

of the free Commonwealths of Australia, New Zealand, and Gunada— simple 
common-sense is bound to say that the cause of England cannot be so completely 
bad and abominable os the pro-Boers want to make ns believe it is.” 

The writer draws the attention of his readers to Dr. Doyjle’s list 
of absolutely credible witnesses, and commends the justness of the 
way he speaks of the Boers. He jrius issue with him, however, for 
the manner in. which he refers to the Germans, and his words are 
noteworthy. He says — 

** He neither penetrates to the real causes of the anti-BagUsh movement, nor 
does he acknowledge that there are a number of eminent organs of the Frcse 
take no part in the * Baiting of the Eoglish,* but have all along e x pre s sed a 
calm and impartial judgment. Doyle's animosity towards Germany is a aymptom 
of the inoteasing einbitterment of the English nation against that of Germany, in 
proof of which 1 have a nnmber of extracts before me from the Engliah and 
Oolonisl Press. This is certainly the moet regrettable of oil the conseqneneee of 
that goading of the people against everything English that has been practised by 
many classes of people ; for, apart from the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
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Gcncani the lionpitetity of KagHuiil uni] her G<»1otiirr, mi MtniBgtiiiMii 

Leiwoen tlio two ]iNrap1«ii couU only be iojiiriou* to tni, in the firlU uf geoenl 
fioUtiee jnet u well •• in Umt of oar econotnie iot^rmU. It i» to be 'bo|i^ thnt 
tbe oontonte of l)r. Ctinuu Doyle'e iMiok will verve to ennbte people to fonai * 
jtieler opinion of EogU^d. When tkie i« done llwt cetnuijteinent between two> 
lieoplce, Uint in niMiy reepecU etnad eueloee to onennotbef. will cerUunly vnoieb.**^ 

It is understood Uint the German edition of Dr. Caiuut Doyle*s 
book is to be wldoljr distributed throughout the German Empire. 

If Count Ton Buiow, or some other member of the Genhan 
Gofemment, liad spoken from his pUioe in rarliameut as did Ihiron 
Ton Richthofen, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in tlio 
Prussian Diet on March 1 1th, Uie agitation of the Auglophobes 
would have been chocked long ago; and the reseiitmeut and 
embitterment that was engendered in England by the Chancellor'a 
** granite" speech would never have been arou^. Uaron von 
ILichthofen understands the English character, for he has lung lived 
and worked amongst English officials, and has seen what English 
administration can effect in difficult situations Uaron von Uiclithofen 
urged the members of the IVusttan Diet— -and his words were 
iotendod for the whole population of tlie IVussiart Muuanhy — ** io- 
abstain as much as possible from provoking the suK^ptibilitics of the 
KuglUh Government.*’ lie told the Prussians in landid and fonibla 
language, such os they, uufortunately, have not heortl hitherto 
from any official mouth, and at the same time iu a tune that 
could not possibly offend ihe most rabid Anglophubr, that if they 
elaimed that their iialion.il pr«*juduos should l>e taken into considera- 
tion br foreigners, they in their turn had no right to tread ufou the 
national sentiments of foreigners. 

** Ou<.‘ ttf the lir«l i** do t« to lie more jam in our rriiii min. im dis- 

lhbuf« iitir ntid tdiAdv iii«>re justly tbsn Iutsbilii¥i1> brrn tliiT • ; <!•» ntji’t 

let IIS fllwQVs MMituc «t I'lice tUat everytbtiii; »U»»e by tlie i» wr*:.ng and 

Iwd. I>ft iiiv lit*' All esaxuid*^. 1 have re»l abiiul tbr pnmin'CBm|i*iwlt'U* 

Ulckl iniiLs my bstr MiU«J uu emh A few days a;;u uneofoiir raUvd uu 

me ; bv bn'l mhiu «d eanips snd was tbtts abb' to speak (iwm iiit u«u 
fiperjeiire. He ««ii ffv nir’ -* 1 cotiituUr tbst it if loy duty- sud authi.risr you 
to wake use of my rimie'-m devUre tluit 1 foniMl ibst tbe priwKti-cu?ii|JMi in c Vyl&i« 
weie ipnU? a piltern of Uieir kimi/ It was blajoi*Uriivmt voii Troiha, formerly 
t;oui<i:a’idir; of the H..littuuu|t{«e in Ksst Africa, who lold lue llrii'.g on bis 

WAV iMbi-'k from Oiiua he «i:op|iie.| for a wbile at (Vyluii. H« addcNl ibat ;h« 
c ubiisiy' aod byi'ieiik- anaMgemcat* of tba rAiti|*« »»re »i b« ply br*t^< lass ; and 
that the es-iicrtuaii ottkem wbu were there bs^l only «iiiS complaint to make, and 
Ibat wa« that they tlid no: get rnotn;b variety in their food ! lu thin he replied : — 
* Ily felloa>, if yiHi ripect tbc Kngluib to give yon caviare and oysUrns 
ooQBsionallr, you mk a Uute too much V ** 

lUfeiring to General Ixird lleihtteD*s misfottune, which Lad beea 
made pubbe the day before, Darou vou Richthofen said ; — 

** pM‘'Jirr. I do not think it w^mtd Ik* st sU ih rogamry tn the dirmity of the 
■ati ‘11 i! we wrre abtotu ebow MUir hiiittan ^yiu^elhy oti ocrauottf such a* w hen we 
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yMtttftUy of the woautliag of Metliaeny a man who was llalitaiy 
Attachfi hen in Berlin for w>me year*, nod enjoyed the very »pecial eeteem of onr fliet 
two Ennperor*, and left a very pleamni recollection of hiuMeU behind him ia 
civil a* well aa military cirdee.** 

Referriog to the possibility of obtaming permismoa from the 
British Ooverament to send ambuhtnoee to the Boers, a%the letter 
were without doctors and would not aooept aseistanoe from English 
ambfilanoet, he said :r- 

*' ItuL, to effect Uiie it i* m'wt naceaeary for the En;;li»h to become 

con viucutl that, 4h‘»|iiU cviprytliing. we are after all their kiuMuen, tuid that friendly 
rcltiiion't are indi<i|M}tiaable for both of na. If we contribute thi# we shall pioh> 
iiidy Im aide, without^ an abrupt rebnff, to talk a* coositia on thia aide ol 

the Channel to the con«ina on the other u«l« of the CSianneK and to intercede lor 
our mutual cousiaa in 8«mth Africa. If yon, ^antlemen, will helpoa amongst 
yuur friemU, and in the Pre»4 and in general amongst the people of Germany^ 
thou yon will be rendering a a^rvicei, in my opinion, to the ^ra themaelree 
alw).'* 

Tilts s|icetfh was reooired with applause ; and it is a veiy significant 
fact that, though when Baron vim llichthofen went down to the 
llouse that morning it had been the intention of the Boer friends to 
make a demonstration in faTOiir of the latter, they themselves joined 
ill Uie applause and approved of the Foreign Secretary *s counsel. The 
spcedi made an exceedingly good impression in Germany; and it 
was asked in one paper why Count von Billow had not made one 
like it himaelf sooner. It has also been repeatedly asked, Why did 
not the Koglish deny all the grave charges tliat were made against 
them To this I i^ply — firstly, that efforts were made repeatedly 
from the English side, hut with no suooess, to get the German Press 
to acoept the truth from us, and the latter preferred the lies from the 
idher side ; secondly, the German, like every other Government, has 
long been in possession, through their own agents, of sufficient 
evidouco to establish the falseness of the slanders and calumny published 
against England, hut no foreign government has thought fit to stem 
the tide of calumny and slander, l^erhaps it was thought more 
mlvisable to allow the public to spend their rage. The movement in 
Uermany was a movement of ** righteous indignation,’* a “moral 
uprising ” against England for what was hidieved to he an nnrighteoua 
war and unjust shedding of Uood. Let us hope that Germans will 
apply their sentiments to their own past and future oondnei. It is 
very easy for a nation to see injustice in its ndghhour's quaixels ! 
When they are in a condition to listen to an impartial atoiy of the 
war their opinions will doubtless change. Meanwhile nobody can 
deny that Baron von Richthofen has by his speech rendered an 
immense service to his own as well as to our oountiy : *' Desiute every* 
thing we are, after all, klusmen, and frioudly relations are indispensaUe 
for both of us.” 


J. L. Basiiiouii. 
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From tbe^domeitio oriiiot of the humUe modern noreliatf who eak 
^Whj don't you make your storiee end more cheerfully f** **Why do 
you huTe euch horrid people in your bodka ? "^through thote othere 
-—or the tame in a more public capacity— who think they ** eettle 
Ihcen when they dedare that all hie pereonagca are egoieU and hie 
leeeons fatal ; almoct up to the eupreme and magnifloent Carlyle 
with hie» ** Cloee thy Byron, open thy Goethe ; ” you find running 
through the public mind the dominant belief that the author ta 
cnaeter in hia own houae^ and that the direction which hia work 
ehall take ia altogether an affiur of^Will. But thia ia a falae notion ; 
and when the writen themaelTea ehare it — aa too often they do- 
it ia reqxmaible lor more diaaatm in their career than any oUier. 
It mialeada all critidam too. And thongh that ia a matter of much 
leaa conaequeDoa^ it ia a harm within our proriuce, the province of 
the reading public to correct. 

For the author — ^he I mean who baa any dealings with liteiwture 
— ii not the maater, il n'est paa le maittv»" aa the French tay, 
which way hit imagination diall turn. You may settle how you 
pleaae— aoooiding to your theological tenela^who the Maater it : 
whether be be one of the immortals, or only one of Ibaen'a gboata ; 
if it he in^Hiutton or inherited tendency that dertdee the matter. 
Will^ in the common acceptation of the tenn, the pure itUrnm 
ordfVrrViM of the tbeologiatta, is one of the amallcet factors. Of 
oouree accident oounte for much. I have never heard it argued that 
Darwin had a groreliing mind becanae be wrote a monograph on 
wonna ; nor an eotoiaologist is nccwMarily ^ decadent " who 
studies the (rolt^fra more asridnonsly then Yet 

people always ap^of origmal work ia aacli a tonw If. for example, 
you euggeil : **PoHibly the maatisr typaa of the middle diaa hare 
made more tmprearion on lbiaii*e mind fhati any other." ^ Well. 
thimtthejabooUnotlmredoim,'*tiyomraiisw«r. There are those who 
oount it a merit in Shaksymre tl^ be could not draw a very life- 
like rillain. Thia is mess {soUahnem: there cna be no oag mltre 
merit in the creator. The fact may aigue that the gentle Will 
tiad an a m ia b le mtad, and perimpe n hi^py espcrience. But tiie 
oantmy last would have be«a no proof of a contimry disposilion. 
It 1 ^ no menns impliee an evil nature to 
T<m aMy^l pudm ; 1 kaov tIuU Tudor wttoit wodd Imv* 
Olid* jron iball’*— jriMi ihaU Go u twootjr doos lo^ mmI I togot it; 
but 000 Uwt il bwuitod lijr othor touuiti jroo will (or ihaU) not far* 
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get And to soonte s w|riter bsositM his unhappy CKpstienoaf taks 
ereatife diape in him, is to aoonaa IVofidsnoe not Issi, whiflh sraalsd 
the prototypes of his diaitaot w “ Hiitte Qott nns anders gewbUt 
so hatt’ or uns andsn gemscht** 

I have mid that £is islse doctrine of Free Will is almost as 
premlent among authors as among the erities of antboca. The 
quoUtion taken just now from Oulyle no mote than snggerts it 
But in Chrlyle himself the idea eras mmpant Nothing in Carlyle’s 
theory was the proper subject lor literature, but what might be 
either a text 5r the disoonzse thereon. Even so absurd and extra* 
yagaut a doctrine could not extinguiih the 6ames of one of the 
perlerridest imaginations which hare ezpreamd themseWes in the Eng* 
lish tongue ; but the doetrine everiastinglty threw eortby matter upon 
Carlyle’s genius, as dods are tbrown upon a bonfire, and tbe fiam se 
burned fitfully. Frederick waa undertaken to support a tbscey 
and preaek a sermon ; and before be bad got to tjie end of it— 4f 
rumour speak truth— the biograiher found out that Frederick did 
not support the Uieory of the inipired hero at all. If I’d knosm 
what a blackguard he wasi would never bare begun it,’* the author is 
reported to hare said. In sooth the best parts of the book bare 
little to do with the third king of Prussia. They are either the 
mediaoval history in the first vdume — end this is quite beyond 
praise : only some parts of Midielet to compare with it in this kind 
—or the character of Fioderiih William, ^ firiher, who certainly 
was not willed by Carlyle to serve him es a text. IfoUwils and 
the rest of the battle-fidds may be very well done. But you do 
not want a genius such as Carlyle’s lor the descr4dion of fields of 
battle.’ I doubt it was not so much theory as a fatal diffidence, too 
common with genius, whioh kept back Carlyle from writing wbat 
of all men ho wns fittest to undortake, a real history of England, or 
of the English folk ; and left such a task to fall into the amiable 
hands of the late Mr. John Bidiaid Gresn. Oudjie used alwaya 
to say that there vua no English histosy hut Shakeqpeaie’s ; and 
certainly there has been none einoe. Btowbeitr— though it sound a 
paradox— that very diffidence of a man of genius whioh I Ueme lor 
our loss, sprittgf as much as anything out of this doctrine of Free 
WilL It arises when men ere not content to he natural, to mj 
etirvf, eeni, and foUow th«r dirsot inupindiona, as the Eltiabethane 
did. They glanced from earth to heaven iod clmi the ]dola of thsir 
plays wherever they liked them, not troubled by doubte whetber Giey 
were sufficiently posted up, nor asking thsmsslves if, aflir sU, Jones 
of Trinity were not tbe proper man. • . • 

It has been, perhaps, but a questionable good, tbet nodon (a ohild 

(I i 1 mmn in miUcvy hUtnriM • Mmw. In Uw To!»lnton Bofodina mmm H In 

nnotbor <|n«icton. 
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sIbo of the Free-Will t2ieoi7» but Uie oboicost child) that Lm made 
men aet themaelTN apart to be poets. In modern days I mean : in 
the time of the tronbadoun, or of Dante, or again still earlier, in the 
Augustan age, literature, beth^ kitrny were so nearly identical with 
poetry that there vaa no harm done. I am thinking of modem 
inatanoea^ and even on them 1 should hesitate to pronpunoo a decisive 
opinion. Nature hath extravagant a-aya sometimes. And it may 
have needed rotatory crops of Ptkr BcUh^ We are SeeeuB^ and 
the like, to prepare the ground for the golden produce of Words- 
vvorth''8 great odes and sonnets. Tennyson was another of those pre- 
eminently set apart For sudi there must ala-ays come fallow 
times, which, if they were like the rest of us, they might profitably 
occupy in writing essays or dkort stories in prose. But Laving set 
themsdves apart to write poetry and nothing else, we get as the 
result those dreary passionless tales in verse — the right Tenny-> 
aonian in his cisae— 

*^Sir Aylmer's grifiiti weatber-cocked t!i€ spire." 

Bot, 1 have said, 1 cannot guess what may have been Nature's true 
design in such instances. 

Besides, my hint is not to qicak of the effect upon the authors of 
this doctrine of Free Will, hut of its effect upon the critics, upon 
criticism. The first is the only matter of supreme importance ; but 
the other is earier to deal with. And even this is nut ^uite my 
object ; ratber, to suggest tbe adoption of a new kind of criticism 
founded essentially on the opporite doctrine, wh^ task should be to 
search out the inevitable influences, those germs of seusthility and 
experience out of which the creative artists have fashion«Hl their 
created work. By snch a system we might get rid of the egoism of 
the critic, his “ 1 like this,” ** I Uke not tlmt," together with his 
eternal dogmatics ** such and such is true art '* — ** to be of the first 
rank a work of fiction must contain humour as well as patlios," and 
similar foolishnesses— the whole Qmiimn^ue ruU of critical dog- 
mata, in fact, that have been senselessly repeated from generation 
to generation : we might he on our way to get rid of them all. In 
place whereof we should have to find room for a syinpathetic imagi- 
nation whidk would he in itself almost artistic, almost creative. And 
tentatively, I will pose this theory — os a workable hypothesis at least 
—that the most truly creiUed among works of litemturo liavo been 
received in the first instance from without, more or less passively ; 
that th^ have sprung from some germ of sense, some immediate 
impresrion on the senses ; and can often bo traced bcudt to such. It 
would be in hannony with what wo know of Nature's ways to think 
this— her evolution from the crystal to the (nondescript) plant, from 
the plant to the butterfly. (I am qtioting from the covers of Mr. 
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Herbert Spenoer^s Synfheikal Fhii 4 mphyt witb wbkli [pliirBl] I 
elsiiii to be lamilisr.) So, in tbe regtcm ^ idess» naj there be s like 
eTolution from tbe more material to the leea The Divitta Commtdm 
—we know it ie said — took its origin fran the right of the pOgrims 
on the bridge over the Tiber in the year of jubilee 1300« Ai^, to 
come to models instances, Flaubert deolaxed that he satt^his novels 
always first as a mere patch of colour ; the monldy stain on a wall 
anggested Madame Bwary. Saiammitd was written on a theme of 
puiple. “ Toute ma yaleur o’est qne je snis nn homme pour qni le 
monde visible exisie/’ said Tiieophile Gautier. I am not saying but 
that ie monde ineisible must exist also for yonr great creator. Bat I 
doubt that on a theory just the opposite of Gautier’s — the plan of 
Bhelley’s poet, who does not know what the lake-reflected sun is 
illnming, you will get little of that sort of workmanriiip whirii 1 call 
essentially creative. Poetical sentiment you may have^ a vague 
musical pleasure like the sound of silver bells in the air, exqnuite at 
its best ; but not solid food for the literary senses to feed»oa con- 
tinually. Even Maeterlinck seems to have something solid and 
material at tlie back of his creations — something solid* and nearly 
always the same thing ; a tower by the sea-shore. And I am sure 
you never will (or shall) appreciate rightly Endymion if you take it 
as a mere beautiful rendering of a story whi(^ pleased the poet’s 
fancy, and do not understand that it is penetrated throoghont by the 
sensation — the more physical sensation— of moonli^t. All the 
soundless, the wido unfathomed spaces of the poem, are tranalationa 
of that physical inflhonce — 

** He begsn to Ihiesd 

All courts sncl psessgos, where nleace dead, 

Bouiied by hia whispering footstepe. munnuieJ faint.’* 

• • • • 

** He sat down before the maw 
Of a wide outlet, fathomless and dim 
To wild uncertainty and shadows grim. 

Such, above all, is that incomparable journey under the sea, flooded 
with green light, to the palaces of Neptune. But of the moonlight* 
too, is the — I do not say the incompleteness^ for that word is inoom- 
plete — but the begiuniugleesuess, the eudleesnees, and in a sense 
formlessness, of the whole. Howbeit, to my poor thinking, .ffedywibii 
is a creation in a pre-eminent degree ; much more so than Hyperion 
(what we have of Hyperion)^ though that is matorar and oonstmeted 
with a finer ricill. If you read the first poem with the thought of its 
teal genesis and germ, you will, I think, be of the same mind. 

Fami is too complicated a subject and too dangerous ground r 
this seems a case to defer to Jones of Trinity,” at any rate, to 
Professor Dowden of the other Trinity. It is of the Second Part 
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tint 1 durald niott liks to writs. ProlMor Max HuUst, in that 
poAtiflAl way of bla» trying onoo to luggeAt liow dp oo c h may bsTO 
OQmo to mankiiidt oompmd it to the timbre or tone of eaeb 
nateial flung n^on it is stmok, eabh having Ha aepAiato timbfo 
or note: it was ai if eaob note had awaked a com^Kmding echo 
in the hignan ipeech-orgaaa^ i p eeo h »htain» or what not. lor 

mo tine flemid FOrt of JFbiMl it much the aame thing ; a native, an 
inriinotive echo in verse of the impteniona of outward thinga. 
Chaotic I admit, as I think litamtinre for the present — the h^ 
fiteratine — ^is like to he chaotic, and inartistic in the ddsenses, till it 
discover new roles of art and new methods. 

In simpler oases the germ lor a oonaiderahle poem may he 
found in one stanza of it or one line only. Gan anyone question 
that the zefrain ** Our Lady of Fain** contains in it all the posribili- 
tiea of Doiorci ; and that you will note b an impreesion received 
from withont (and no dispamgement thereby to the inward apprehen* 
sion wh^eh fnictified the seed) ; for the title of the Virgin, ** Our 
Lady of Fain,** waa already there. Jfsirif, it ia known, grow up 
from the single stanza,— > 

O that *twei« powibla 

After long griri and pain 

To find the anna of my trae lore 

Bound ma once again ! " 

lines whidi oontsin the quinteasenoe of the tragedy of the most txagio 
of poeeible stories. And not only that, but the verso contains the 
germ of the treatment of the story, if one is allowed to separate the 
body from the soul in that way. Without the exquisites slightly 
halting line, 

** To find the amie of my tme love/' 

the whole thing might have been different. And without tins germ* 
stanza at all — if Maud had not grown up in the way it did — we 
ihould periiape have had in place of it (terrible thought !) a tale 
told after the fmhion of Dora or A$fimer^* Fieid, I would give a 
great deal, however, if we might eliminate the ** once ** from the last 
line of the stanza quoted. Thus may we, by searching, not only find 
the vital seed, but a still more viU point in the germ {iu this cuse 
the line 1 have twice cited), the qye of the potato, the nucleus of the 
celL And it would be a {dessani taak to take, say, the earlier and 
mote inspired of Tennyeon^s poems, such onee, 1 mean, as Tha Fisioa 
of 5m, The PaJace of Ari, The Loioo Eatere^ do., and trace in each 
the formiag im* or ez-prasrion (for they are two tides of the seme 
tldiig}, and the most vital line cr vme. 1 will not attempt that task 
here. But I trill turn aside lor a moment to note one Httle poem of 
the early series, whsch, if all elas were lest, would be enough to secure 
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for itf writir a ihare of imnortiHty. I meiii f9ke JkterUd Mumm. 
Oiitof tbo lbDr totTonwof that litikpoomiiimambiittipo^l^ 
avo Tital— thioo— 


UtB lad Tbooghi h»f gm away 
8 id« hj ii<la» 

Leaving door and windowa wide : 

GualeMtciiaAtitMr! 

** Ccm» away : no man of mirth 
It here, or nerry-BBaktogeoand. 

The hooee waa hnilded of the earth, 

And ohall iUl agiin to grouid.** 

And as for the fifth and last, it jam with the whole spirit of the 
rest, and must hare been put in as anafter-thoi^ht lor “ edifioatiaa.'' 
What is further interesting in these two verses is their analog (quite 
an accidental, independent analogy I am oonvineed) with four 
oonplets, different in subject, but of a like quaint intention in tho 
second part of Fauk*s Orabkgung * 

** hat daa Bane ao achlecht gehant 
Hit Schanfelii and ait Spaten I 

*• Dir, dampfer Oaat in hiin&ien Oowand, 
lat*8 viel IQ gat geiatbeo, 

** Wer hat den Seal so achlaoht venorgt ) 

Wo blieben Tiach and Stable 1 

** Ea war aof hurzte Zeit geboigt ; 

Jiia Glaubiger ^d ao vMa.” 

There is a third poem which may be put side by side with tbeae 
two, for their two qualities of simplioity and moringness, Christina 
RosMtti’a inestimable Ufihif/, 

Of course, in longer poems or in {days, the vital part would not be 
oarily discernible. The case would be more in analogy with that of 
novels— to go back again to the r^on of prose ; and the true ctmstr 
causnua of these often lies outside work itself, and is oonsequently 
only traceable, when, like Flaubert, the writer takes ns into eon* 
fidenoe. One novelist has told me that he generally sees Ids hooka 
first like a crow^ of persons all puriiing in different diiecitioDB wifih 
diverse ideas and purposes. Thi^ too— as I undsntand him— cornea 

as a more or leas direct ** intnitiou.'* He has a sense of the crowd ; 
the individuals separate themselves aftrirwaids. * And wHh some 
writers whom we can only interrogate through theb woika the ex- 
ternal impulse may be detected. This is the case with Zda. The 
Aaf/ciin Venire de Pari$, the hot-house, or perhaps rather 8ieeid*a 
hotd as a whole, in La Cfur^e .* in Xe Terre it is amply ^ 
and in Oerminal the first scene of anivsl at the mine gives die 
impressioa of the whole book. And the oHy of Fans— its streets. 
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<oidd ttof him; to, on both itd«i of tho CbAnootf jwi ftml 
tho oothm irho h*v« thoogbi thoj cmia W Mtvci4 ^longh in- 
diutty ottd documeotf : o timgio iight And you will m how 
Irm « Irrrr tl»y tiom tho TOfy tod thol tho dd«tiiin»lion to 
write on thU or that subject U eo mudi mme obriou* in them than 
an j inspuntion from the aubject choien. 

For of coume this teet which I liate euggcMitod^ thta new er^nlu- 
tionaiy triU^ttr^ will hare its exeltisirs aide. 1 do not know how 
some of our young poets will bear it : for their works seem to me 
made up of rague melody of a Kaatsean or a 8htdit vaii'-»«ir u|«on 
ooeattcm a Words wcwtluan — ldnd» precisely wtlbmd ririble stims of 
the outward impulse^ the kernel of sensuous experienor, liut heaven 
forbid that 1 shouM apply the test ntyaelf ; seeing that with u* th*^ 
irritahle race in numlwi make up almost a regiment. 

Be it muembered, all this secoml theory of the m-nmom kernel, 
the seed or nmleus in oeated arork, is hut a hy|iothesi#. It, in iu 
turn, it the ered of a seed ; only one aspect of a wifler iofetenre. 
'Whether it li© accepted or no, whether or no it bear ih© l»wl of 
experience, that qucwtion ineaUdatsa in no way the ujk« of that kind 
of criticism for which 1 am plea^ng, one corntwraed much tm^re with 
the oauaea of and the impulaiw towards this or thst Uma of sn than 
with the indiridua! tastes of the critic, and concrmtd acar^^dy at 
all in measuring the new work by the standard of SBiinc bygou** 
achierements which may hare been produced under iin|iul«tw t W no 
longer exist Of all futilitiss ni cntkum that in which writers such 
as Mr. Mallock and Hr. filly seem to dalight strikes me as th<« 
moit futile, occupied as it min proriiig that the** agse of faith '* hati* 
prodnoed a better art than om. And if this bs m, what then ^ 
Can we leap into a differanf oantiify 2^ Or do theeo crtties seritHialy 
•oppose that a man hj an act of wiH ean asy, •* 1 will heliero, il^ 1 
•badl be a great fmAf^ Could tlu^ show that the achcK*ls i^f 
orthodoxy to-day p^ucwd finer work in this kind than comes from 
the aesplirs, th^ might he some point in thki soft of «riti<aaiii. 
Though, eren tbm. 1 BMUot kaov vbat tbt partioBl dcdudtion 
vtmM W 

1 bBM aat4 tliBt tbi* kiatMiMi] or iTrJiitiiinBij tritiaim «a«lil W 
Bxelaiiw. It aiiiit wA U, tliirt it «omM tamfl mtmrrMag 

«ydi «bM iiMdf UiMBtoi* or «t. Ob Ibt imitno-. it wohIiI. 1 
Mim, giro bi tb* bcwi criterioB tor toiKUBilag wIhU to vhJ Inini 
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Midt»tl»titwcRild dm UNi tih> gwniiiiiatmg pow«n «ni Mt 
just now strong in lliOM nnlifliiii^ smIi ns ooi^ lud Hm F^nnsli, 

who lum a U»^ litaasy tnAkn Miind fliein: that thsj am hst 
more vivid Jm the Noirthofn t mAmti, ainmig the Bnsrisns and 
Soondiaaviaiia It has heen my lot to read daring the last two 
or three yeais a certain nmnber of the younger None and Danish 
novelists and play wrighta — ^Pontopindan, Hanson, Ohstfelder, Hslge 
Rode ; not to speak of Thomas Kiag» who is not quite so mndli ** in 
the moveiuent,’* but has an inspiratioa of his own. And of c ou rse 
we all know the elder Scandinavians and the beet known of the 
jofif Xn ♦Im* eneUcet greatart euHrrtg e northeniere 
there seems to me to tie that capacity for waiting lor and welooming 
the true outward impulee which our jonnialiam»modelled Ittasature 
haa all but lost And you do not find mnch trace of it in Fkcneh 
literature either. There, as here, the insinratton is o^ quite a 
different kind, it ia I^stbl*s inspiration to ** convey*’ from acme 
groat work or body of writing already achieved. 

C. F. Kaamv.. 
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It is sufEueixtly remarkable that a commodity which, is the esptes- 
mon of ooaoentiated sweeiness should haTe been responsible for 
more international bitterness than any other g^ft of Nature — 
except, perhaps, gold. It is also a* singular fact that sugar has been 
responsible for one of the most remarkable developments in the 
history of political economy. After thirty years of rivalry the two 
great areas of production have changed places in relative importance. 
Oane sugar is produced in idl the four quarters of the globe, and 
beet sugar is produced praotioally only in Europe — ^though it is 
now extending to America. Yet the beet product controls the 
«agar markets of the world. In Cheat Britain we now consume little 
•else than beet, and it is another curious thing that what little cane 
augar does come to this country to be refined comes from the French 
colonies, not from our own. This is because the French colonial 
eiigar enjoys a double bounty on re-exportation from France. Eoughly 
speaking the world’s crop of sugar consists of 6} million tons of beet 
and million tons of cane, but tliese figures only represent the statis- 
tical crop. They do not include the very large productions of India 
and China, and other tropical countries which do not export If 
these were added it would doubtless be found that the total cane 
•crop greatly exceeds the total beet crop. That mokes the economical 
position the more striking, for it is the surplus crop of the European 
producers that controls the whole world’s market. Then we have to 
note this diSdrence in the two areas of production. The European 
beet producers only throw upon the gene^ market what they cannot 
themselves consume of one crop among many crops and a diversity of 
industries. The tropical cane produom oulrivate a single crop for the 
general market and have no other industries. Thus, while disaster 
to beet sugar means only misfortune— -disaster to cane sugar means 
ruin. Once upon a time Great Britain was the largest market in 
the world for cane sugar. To-day the United States is the largest 
consumer of cane, and Great Britain is the largest consumer of beet, 
which neither she nor her dependencies produce. This change has 
been hiougfat abdht by otLer causes than foreign . bounties — notably 
by the scientific methods and technical skill of the Continental 
producers — ^but it is the bounties which in the present position of 
affsin moot seriously affect Imperial interests in respect of the 
oane-growing oolooies. It is no use offering **jam and judicious 
advice” to the West Indies so long as the bounty system exists, 
whkh the reoent Conference at Brussels has been endeavouring to 
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^ rid of. Do not let mb forget that the West India Cominurion 
of 1897 found that the benefit which the Britiah Empire deriTed horn 
the low price of sugar due to the operation of the bounties was too 
dearly purchased by the injury imposed on our West Indian fellow- 
subjects. They emphasued the Tory serious consequences to the 
colonies shouh^ the sugar induatry fail And bounties are, as M. 
Yves Quyot says, the basis of the whole sugar industry in Europe. 

The bounty system was begun by Austria in 1860, and it is note- 
worthy that Austria was the last of the Powers to giro in to the 
terms of the new Convention, as they affect the indirect bountios of 
the kartels. In Austria the customs duty had so effectually pre- 
vented imports that, forty years ago, the production of beet sugar 
was far ahead of the capacity of the country to consume, or at all 
events to consume at the high price caused by the heavy excise duty. 
To enable the producers to export their surplus at a price which would 
put it on a footing with cane sugar in other countries, it was decided to 
giant a drawback equal to the amount of the excise duty On the 
quantity exported. But by-and-by the drawback was increased to 
eomething more than the duty, so as to encourage the makers to produce 
more sugar for export The difference between the drawback and the 
duty formed the margin by which Austrian beet sugar could under- 
eell cane sugar. Thus a legitimate attempt to eqxialiae conditions of 
competition grew into a ^stem of subsidising the sugar industry, 
whi^ other beet-growing countries quickly followed. And thus it 
come to pass that Continental agriculturists found that no crop was ao 
profitable as beet grown for the purpose of making sugar for export 

In surveying the bounty system as it exists, it is natural to begin 
with Germany, as the largest exporting country, and also because her 
system is by far the simplest Until a few years ago the German 
bounty was direct and comparatively small, averaging barely Is. per 
cwt Now, however, the actual rates are Is. fid. per owt on zuw, 
and Is. 9d. per owt. on refined sugar, and the amount is payable 
after a certain time has elapsed from shipment The sugar seeming 
the higher rate need not actually pass through a refinery, for the 
refining process is moorpenated in that of extraction and manipula- 
tion in the various stages. The Is. fid. per cwt is paid up to a 
certain standard of purity, but beyond that the extra sixpence 
maybe claimed when the sugar is fit for consumption, without having 
to go through any farther process. The dovenmAnt does not Hke 
the system, and endeavours to check too rapid devdopment by 
every year what the output has to be in the ensuing season. The 
kaxt^, or syndicates, make a payment to the exporter equal to the 
bounty he receives, thus practically doubling tiie premium. They 
do this out of the profits of the home trade. 

In France prevails a system of indirect bounties. The excise tax 

V u 2 
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is iMsed XLptm the assmnption that (he yield of sogar la pst east 
of beetroot. When it exceeds this the m an nl actorer seoiirea an 
advantage} because upon all he can extract from the beetroot between 
72 and 10^ per cent, he pa 3 r 8 only half-duty. When he oomee U> 
export the sugar he reoeires the full drawback on the total quantity^ 
so that if he extracts the full 10| per cent., he has returned to hins 
at the rate of thirty francs per quintal on 2$ per cent, equal to about 
38. per owt. more was originally paid. The actual bounty 
varies with the yield, end is higher in a good season than in a bad 
one. T^juaf . year this indirect bounty was estimated at rather over 
3s. Then France has colonies in which cane sugar is grown, and to> 
encourage the re-export of imported and refined cane sugar, the same 
privileges are extended to the colonial as to the home-grown product. 
At the end of each year an estimate is made of the average rate of 
bounty paid bn beet during the year, and that becomes the standard 
of allowance on cane for the year following. Colonial sugar being at 
a diiodvantage as regards cost of transport, an extra allowance of 
nearly Is. per cwt, known as a d^taxe de distance,*' is made to 
cover this, the same privilege being conceded to all beet that has to 
be conveyed more than 150 miles before it con reach the nearest 
refinery^. ^Thus the actual indirect bounty is fluctuating and uu- 
certain.* Ip April, 1897, the French Government passed an Act 
through tne Chambers granting a direct, in addition to the already 
existing indirect, bounty. This waa to be paid at the rate of 3*50 
francs per quintal on sugar polarising under 98 per cent., and four 
&ancs on all over, as well as granulated and costal. The equivalent 
is Is. Cd. and Is. 9d. per cwt. respectively, or rather more than the 
Oemian bounty, which it was designed to counteract. To meet this 
additional bounty a apodal tax, equal to Is. 6d. per cwt., was imx> 0 Bed 
on all sugar refined in fVanoe, to be refunded on export, but retained 
when declared for borne consumption. This was to cover the 
additional expenditure, and if it fi^ed to do so the bounties were 
to be oonespondingly reduced the following year to make good the 
deficiency. Such a xeduction was actually decreed in 1898, 1899 
and 1900. 

Austria-Hungary has mudi the same system .as Germany, but 
allows the maximum bounty only on the very highest grade, testing 
99} per cent, and upwajfds of pure sugar. On this the bounty is 
equal to Is. 11}^ per cwt, against the German Is. 9d. on a slightly 
inferior quality. On lower grades the allowance is Is. 4}d. per cwt., 
while on anything below 93 i>er cent it is Is. d}d. But Austria im- 
poses a limit upon the total sum to be expended in this way. Until 
1895 it fixed the payment at a maximum aum of 5,000,000 florinB, 
say £420,000, and whatever was paid to manufacturers and exporters 
in excess ol this had, at the close of the season,* to be refunded to the 
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Treamixy on a pro rata ImuU. Emy yaax the umnnit to te io 
refanded wu oondderable. In 1896-7 the maximnin ma fixed at 
9,000,000 floxioB, or £750,000. This was found to have been again 
oenBulerablj exceeded, and the restitaiion demanded was over 
2^000,000 fiorins, oanaing a substantial xeduotion in the bounty. The 
manufacturers cpiubine, and at the beginning of a season sovmudi ia 
allotted to each, and they arrange with the refiners not to sell any 
sugar for home consumption. With the help of a surtax of 11 florins 
per 100 kilos., the refiners fix the home price at a level which enables 
them to bonify the manufacturers for all that is sold at home, and 
the exporters for all that is sent abroad. 

The Belgian sjrstem is different, and owing to the complicated 
method of levying the excise duty, and of allowing the drawback, 
the amount of the actual bounty is unasoertainable. When the 
United States Government was fixing countervailing duties against 
the Continental bounty-fed beet sugar, Belgium endeavoured to 
•demonstrate that there was no bounty at all with her. The Belgian 
Exclicqtior insists upon a minimum annual payment of 600,000 
francs from sugar duties, and the excise duty is levied on the juice 
niter it has been extracted from the beetroot. Each hectolitre is 
supposed to yield 1,750 grammes of sugar, and upon this basis the 
drawback is granted, but in an average year the yield is at least 
1,800 grammes, or more, and the difference oonstitetes the bounty. 
The Belgian bounty, however, is really more* dependant upon home 
consumption than upon export, for whatever is contributed by the 
former iu excess of 6^0,000 francs goes to the latter. There is, no 
doubt, a bounty on shipments, necessarily diminishing as they 
increase, unless accompanied by a oorresponding increase in the 
heme consumption, but neither the . Government nor the manufiu!- 
turers themselves can tell wlu&t it amounts to in any one year. 

In Holland the bounty is on production, and the amoxmt is limited 
which may be paid each year. As in Germany and Austria 
the exoLso tax is levied on the sugar which leaves the factoiy for 
consumption, and the portion destined for export, besides being 
exempt, has a claim upon the Treosury. For the season 1900-01 this 
was fixed at 2'5p florins per quintal, and the total at 2,500,000 florins, 
or about £200,000, equal to about 2b. per owt. Earii successive year 
there is to be a reduction of 15 cents per quintal in the rate, and 
100,000 florins in the sum total, until for 1005-G the figures will be 
respectively 1*30 and 1,700,000 florins only. There is also a refining 
bounty, which for 1897-8 was 34 cents x>er quintal, with a maximum 
of 80,000 florins, and an annual reduction of 3 cents and 50,000 
fiorins; only the minimum is now reached, and for 1002-3 and 
subsequent seasons, unless otherwise enacted, the figures are to stand 
cespectively at 19 cents and 250,000 florins. 
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Sirato ii fte oiii^ hk mtiA % diilj ca 
is not lefiiiidod wbott iiio tngaar to osported. 

TIm kwtel, ndudi floaxiditf in Ambio-Htiiigtiy «ad Qomiiiy, 
and, in a diigiiikod luin, in Boasia, but not la i^Vanoa^ Balginm/or 
Holland, detanninaa the amount of pEoduction by each member, tdao 
the amount for borne oonsumpdon and for export It alao fbcee the 
home price at any figure within the price of any foreign iugar pbm 
the eurtax upon the import 8o gpoda profit is thus obtained in the 
home market that the export surplua can be sold for less than the 
cost of production and the export bounty combined.* But certain 
items in the cost of production can be put entirely upon the out- 
put of the quantity for the protected home market, and thus the 
apparent cost of producing the export surplus is reduced. The 
system is only possible in a country which is at once protectionist 
and exporting, and it stimulates industry within that cornifry, but it 
is highly injurious to the interests of our own sugar industries. 
Belgimh and Holland, and fiance also, object to the Austrian and 
German kartels, which injure their producers. The whole Conti- 
nental production of 1897-98 was 4,830,000 tons, and its value, on the 
average price of the year, was something like £33,278,000. In the 
following year, with an increased weight of about 150,000 tons, the 
valu^^s so improved that 4,980,000 tons yielded rather over 
£38,745,000. This process continued throughout 1899-1900 and 
1900-01, the former with a production of 5,518,000 tons, giving 
£46,180,000, and the latter, with 6,069,000 tons, no less than 
£55,230,000, or an increase of fully £4,000,000. For the current 
sugar year there was an estimated producUon of 6,770.000 tons, and 
the value of this quantity would be under £49,000,000, as against 
£55,230,000, the realised return on the preceding crop of 0,069,000 
tons. In other words, with an additional quantity of over 700,000 
tons there appears a probable decrease in yield of My £6,000,000, as 
between the two crops ; and a proportionate riuinkage in value of no 
less than £12,607,000 sterling, with no poesibility of any commen- 
surate development in consumption. Against this depr^ation the 
export bounties wiU set-off to the extent of about £9,000.000, so 
that to the Cont i n ent al producers the deficiency as between the value 
of the two crops will still be about three and a-balf millions sterling. 
The foreign oonsumers have to contribute the £9,000,000 needed as 
a bonus on the exjfiwt, besite £27,000,000 in taxation on Uttle more 
than cme-third of their prodnoiioD, which is what remains for home 
oonsomption. 

The following shows the prodncrion of raw sugar and the amount 
of the direct bountiee in eadi of the three prinoipal beet-growing 
countries in the sugar year 1899-1900 

(1) TW SfirnreM are Uerired from If. Yree Onjot'e admlratrlo tmatim oa Tkt 
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The French fignies indude Golonkl sngar. In Austria the niaxi- 
mnm State allowance is 18,450,000 iranos* Anything paid hejond 
this has to he repaid hy the mannfaotnzm and refiners aooording. to 
their respective oatputs. 

In January lasj: the United States Department of State puUidied a 
report based on the zetums of sugar production in Europe during the 
season of 1900>1901, and the estimates for the year -1901-2, issued 
each year by the International Union for Sugar Statistics. The 
following table sets forth both the returns and estimates ; r — 


PaoDvcTioN OP Sugar. 


Country. 

rrodnethm of nigar beot*. 

]hodllcfaMI of MSBT. 

1901-3. 

leoo-i 

1801-2. 

1900-1. 

Germany . 
Austria 

France 

Bussia 

Belgium . .* 

Holland 

Sweden . . 

Denmark . 

Other countries . 

Tonii. 

16,630,410 

8,944,700 

9,278,400 

8,304,645 

2,509,000 

i,4k:i,ooo 

876,000 

44,3<H) 

Tons. 

13,252,291 

7.408.000 
6,717,439 
6,406,024 

2.463.000 
i 1,225,000 
; 865,800. 

396,258 

2,^1^ 

1,306,900 

1.060,300 

1,<^9,550 

325.000 
200,100 
121,302 

57,600 

221.000 

Tons. 

1,974,785 

1,083,300 

1,100,171 

893,520 

320,000 

178,100 

115,547 

50,760 


The American Consul at Bremen expressed the opinion that:— » 

** There will be apparently an oyer-prodnctuni of engtr in Enrope amounting; 
to 1,0(K>,(XK> tone ir ezcem of thenormal conramptioik, and the stock to be carried 
over to next season may be 1,500,000 tons. Of course, the effect of tbie is 
unprecedentedly low prieee. In December raw sugar was quoted at the Hogde- 
bnig exchange at 1*62 g. per lb. It would seem l^t the unprofitable busineeB 
would check o^r-production, hut the entire heet-sngar induetiy of Emope is on 
an artificial bans." 

Mr. licht’s latest estimate, however, of the Continental sugar 
crops for the year ending August 31 next, is 6,825,000 tons as eom- 
pared with 6,069,000 for the last crop year, and 5,523,000 in 1899- 
1900. This means that in two years sugar beet has hom increased 
by 28 per cent., and the effect on price is marked. Qraimlated 
sugar in Aug^s^ 1899, the doee of the beet year, was selling at 
Hamburg for 12b. 3d. per owt. In the same month of 1900 the 
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pnoo was 13s. 6dL Ib IMlf it was 10s» 8}d»»aiiMl lov nsst 

As^gost soolniste lii^ 8 b l Ua l aa ^ 

IS 6a. 3jj. Isas ttaai s¥ nn |^ gnsialstaA avgas in Haiii* 

Imrg ia Os import drtir of 4 b «L, Om 

Biitttk aoamimM win 1» gatliiig gianidalsd sugar Is. 
iliaaitoQstpi 1900 witlumtaaydiify. This is iha qigdity maii^ 
vaadl hjjf oonfaBtifluais. 

The United Kingdom is the only ooonhrj in whiidi the Wanties 
npon OontineiitBl sugar are of aenrioe to tlm prodnoert in maxheting 
their ptoduot Oor West Indian oohmies, of c o urs e , Teoeire no 
hooniy, and are placed at a great diaadsantage in aU markets other 
than thoee of the United States, iHieKe bounty-fed sugar is counter- 
Tafled. In Uie markets of the Mother Country they are also at a 
geographical disadrantage os compared with the Conti oent. The 
serious condition of these sugar-growing colonies was noted in the 
report of the West India Ro^ Commission : ** Dealing brcmdly with 
the whole, question, we may say at once that, looking to the low 
prices now prerailing and to the prohahilities as to the future of 
prices, the sugar-cane industiy of the West Indies is threatened with 
such reduction in the immediate future as may not in some of the 
colonies differ very greatly from extinction, and must seriously 
affect all of them, with Uie single exception of Grenada, which no 
longer produces sugar for export’* The Comxnisaioners further gave 
it as their opinion that ** the benefit which the British Empire os a 
whole derives from any lowering of the price of sugar due to the 
operation of the bounty system is too dearly purchased by the 
injury which that system imposes on a limited class, namely. Your 
Majesty’s West Indian and ^er subjects dependent on the sugar 
industiy.” 

Although the bounties have been denounced by all Free Traders, 
there are some who would do nothing to abolish them, on the eironeous 
assumption that the abolition of the foreign bounties would deprive 
consumers in this countiy of the benefit of ** cheap sugar.” The 
late Lord Farrer, when chairman of the Cobden dub, in 1897, thus 
warned his colleagues : — Upon that point (sugar branties) we, as 
Free Traders, must walk warily. We must admit to the fullest degree 
that sugar bounties are an abomination, and we must not, because 
they make sugar a little cheaxier in this country, say they ought to 
be continued.” AnA as to the claim that the boimties have been 
a great boon to this country, had as they have been for our colonies, 
it is worth noting what Sir Nevile Lubbock says : — 

*• No eridence it vourliMfcd in tuppofi of titit Mtritioii. tnd I ventvie to my 
that, if sn i m p t iti al ettimote wm made tnd t Itdanet ttnick lietwcon tkt loaaet 
inflicted on tbit eounttj by the collaptt of ilt tiif.*tr and allied indnatrica on the 
ono hand, and tbe gain acerning to our oonftumem from any lowering of tbe price 
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of tngvwUoli au^ legitihuitel j bo tneod totbo oponMou of the qriiM 

on tht oihflir hnai^ it voiild bo 'taiiO OhiI eooBtvr ttaaSo^ Cm iiW 
iigoly !y tho aMitioii of thittyrtoM ” 

Of ooaiisth0ib is no siriiom 
but it ** gim to thiiik/* 

The abeolnie aemovsil of the bounties will lead to thedissj^peataiuie 
of the present divergent sosle of European Tallies^ and so inoresse the 
demand as to adjust the produc^on nearer to tiie requirements of the 
nations. It will bring the annual average values of orops to a higher 
level than is pofcible under eidsting Gircumstanoes» and leave supply 
and demand to free operation, l^e total abolition of burdens and a 
freed consumption should give the producers better results than any 
derived from the old qrstem. As for the Britiidi consumer, who now 
receives sugar at a falsely depreciated rate, he cannot complain if he 
has to pay no more than its true economic value, whatever that may 
be. And for compensatory advantages, there will be the renewed 
general prosperity of the home and colonial trade. The continental 
consumer who has at present to pay about 8d. per lb. for his sugar, 
in order to support a system by which we obtain ours at less than 
one-third that price, will be relieved by the more equable distribution 
of the burden. 

A little retrospect is now necessary to a proper understanding of 
the present position. The Conference of 1898 waa fruitless as regards 
its main purpose, but it framed a oomprehcnsiTe definition of boun- 
ties, and educed muc^ valuable information concerning the teobni- 
calities of the bounty system. It was diown that Uie majority of the 
bounty-giving nations were willing to throw off the burden from 
their Exchequers. All denounced direct export bounties, but France 
and Euasia barred the way to an agreement by reserving from dis- 
cussion their internal legislation which confers an indirect bounty 
on exportation. France is the only country that grants both dire^ 
and indirect bounties. The French delegate expressed the willing- 
ness of his Qovemmcnt to abolish the direct bounty granted in 1897, 
but refused to discuss the indirect bounty which is three times as 
large. The Bussian delegate asserted that his Government had no 
intention of alteong its external legislation. This rendered it im- 
posnble for Austsia-Hungary to abolish the bounties on her product, 
with which Bussian sugar competes in Italy and the Levant. All 
efforts at a compromise were then unsuccessful. In October, 1900, 
however, a preliminary agreement was concluded between Germany, 
Austria-Hungaxy, and Fiance, with the object of paving the way for 
farther international negotiations. France expressed willingness to 
give up her export bounty and one-half of her indirect bounty, on 
condition that Germany and Austria-Hungaxy would give up 
all their boimties. Although France wanted to retain a part of her 
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iKHinty, abo was wUling to resign a larger sum than either of the other 
countries in actual amount. ITie German produoem have, besides* 
industrial advantages in yield of roots peraore, in the ridmeasof 
yield from the roots* and in the oiganiBation and meobanism of pro- 
duction. They have carried science and economy of working to a 
higher pitch than any others. German sugar al 6<2 enjc^ prefe- 
rential railway rates. As to Austria-Htmgary* some argue that 
steamship subridies, such as those granted to the Austrian Lloyd’s 
steamers, are in the nature of indirect bounties, though they ^ve 
never been treated as surii. Austria-Hungary and France have one 
advantage in competing with Germany, for the German Bourse law 
has almost destroyed the German trade in ** futures,” while the other 
countries can deal in futures” to an unlimited extent. These 
three countries are lesponsihle for three-fourths of the European 
production, and the existence of a serious deficit in the 
Budget arising from the payment of sugar bounties, which amount 
to abotlt £4,000,000 per annum, has specially rendered M. Caillaux 
anxious for a settlement of this question as far as France is con- 
cerned. The kartels have been defended os combinations sndi aa 
are now a feature of modem industrial conditions, but if export 
bounties are abolished the kartels will have no inducement to pro- 
duce a surplus for exportation, hut will prefer to reap the maximum 
profit which the surtax will enable them to obtain from the home 
consumer. 

In Anstria-Hungary and Germany (as a foreign corre8];>ondent of 
TAe Times recently pointed ont) the kartels embrace practically all 
the sugar prodnoers and maintain the internal price of sugar at a high 
figure — ^the surtax being 10s. per cwt. The power to fix prices in the 
home market by the State maintenance of prohibitive customs 
duties, together with the enjoyment of an export bounty, stimulates 
production for export, because within the limits set by the demands 
of home oonsumers sugar producers can recoup their losses on 
exported sugar out of the e x tra profits realised at home. The 
system has specially stimulated the exportation of refined sugars, 
and Austria-Hungary has found openings for these sugars in India 
and the Far Ea^ while Germany cultivates the ^British market 
Competition among the members of the kartels is prevented, because 
esdi one’s share of the supply to the home market depends on his 
prodnetion at thb time when the kartel was formed. Something 
analogous exists in Bussia, where the Government control of sugar 
serves to unify the industry. The Bnssian Government renders the 
home market profitable by fixing a high customs tariff, by regulatuig* 
the price for internal consumption, by determining the quantity ^ 
sugar for consumption, and so forth. But as the quantity which each 
factory can put on the home market is proportiouate to its total 
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prodnotion, the manufactnxm compete for af larger share of this 
Irnsrative home market. This has led to an exoeenve orer-prodnotioD, 
and the excess can he exported at a loss becanse of the high price 
obtained from the home oonsamers, who pay nearly doable the 
export price. 

Lord Pirbright has pointed oat the material differeAe between 
the recent Brussels Conference and that of 1888, over which he 
presided. 

^ At the London Conference of 1888 all the boontr-giring Powers were invited 
to this country for the purpose of diacuuing and, if poaaihle, of finding the best 
means for the abolition of sugar bounties. Great Mtain, the inviting Power, 
was the only one whidk gave no bounties either direct cft indirect, and the object 
of the Government of the day was to endeavour to bring about a mutual agree- 
ment by which this vexed question, that for years had sccupied the consideration 
of successive Ministries, should at last find a practical solntion. The result of 
that Conference was the signature of a Convention by Great Britain and the 
bounty-giving Powers, containing a penal clause by which, alter a certain date, 
the signatories — ^with the exception of France and with certain reservations on 
the part of Austria— agreed to exclude bounty-fed sugar, either by absolute 
prohibition or by countervailing duties levied upon it. The necessary Bill was 
prepared and introduced by me into the House of Commons as a Government 
measure, but after it had been read a first time the opposition of certain members 
of the Gladstonian party— now eminent and respected members of the present 
Unionist Cabinet — had such a terrorising effect upon the Conservative adminis- 
tration of the day that * letting 1 dare not wait upon I would ' they dropped the 
measure.” 

But in fourteen jrean we have learned mooh as well as soSered 
much, and so have the beet-growing oonntries. The Convention 
which was signed at Brossris on 5th March last, and which can only 
be hriefiy summarised here, is the zesnlt. 

In article one, the High Oontraoting parties undertake to suppress 
all direct and indirect bounties by wbieh the production or exjxirt of 
sugar would benefit, and not to establiA bounties of the kind during 
the whole duration of the Convention. This applies to all advan- 
tages resulting directly or indireotly for the several categories of 
ixroduoers from the fiscal legislation of the States, including 
the direct bonuses granted to exports, the direct bonuses 
granted to production, total cor partial exemptions from taxation 
granted for a part of the manufactured output, profits derived 
from the suTplusages of output, profits derived frm the exaggera- 
tion of the drawback, and advantages derived from any surtax 
in excess of the rate fixed by artide four. The second artide 
deals with arrangements lor the surveillanoe of factories. In 
artide three, the CGntracting partiee imdertake to limit the surtax to 
a maximum of 6 francs per 100 kilogrammes for refined sugar, and 
to a maxiTmim of 5 francs 50 cents, hxr other sngaia The sorto is 
the difference between the rate of duty or taxation to which foreign 
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BogaxB m sabjeofc and that imposed on the home product The 
proTisions of this axtide 4o not apply to the rates of import duties in 
the case of countries that do not produce sugar and, therefore, not to 
Great Britain. By artiole lour, the contracting parties agree to im- 
pose a specual duty on imports into their respective territories of sugars 
from oountAes that grant bounties either for production or export 
This duty shall not be lees than the amount of the bounties, direct or 
indirect, granted in the oountry of origin, and they reserve liberty to 
altogether prohibit the importation of bountied sugars. Artiole five 
dedares that cane and beet sugars ought to be subjected \o different 
rates of duty. By artiole dx, Spain, Italy, and Sweden, are freed from 
the obligation imposed in article one, as far as producing countries 
are concerned, as wall as from ibe undertakings embodied in articles 
three and four, as long as they do not export sugar. Article seven 
provides for the establishment of a permanent International Commis- 
sion of Surveillance to sit at Brussels. This Commission will exercise 
a general control, settle any litigious questionB that may arise, and 
decide as to the admission of States that have not taken part in the 
present Conference. In article eight the High Contracting parties 
undertake to prevent bounty-fed sugars, which have passed in 
transit through a oontiaoting country, from enjoying the advantages 
of the Convention in the market to which it is being forwarded. 
Aocording to artide nine, States which have taken no part in the Con- 
vention will be admitted to adhere to it at their request, and after 
giving notice in conformity with the permanent lutemational Com- 
mission. By artide ten the Convention will come into force on 
September 1, 1903, and will remain valid for five years from that 
date, and in the case of any of the High Contracting parties not 
having notified twelve months before the expiration of the said 
period of five years the intention of ceasing to abide by it, it will 
continue to remain in force for a year, and in the same way from 
year to year. In the event of oue of the contracting IWcrs 
denoundng the Convention, this denunciation will only have effect 
on the party in question. The other Powers will retain imtil 
October 31 of the year in which the denunciation is made the 
right of notifying their intention of withdrawing on September 1 
of the succeeding year. If more than one Power desires to with- 
draw, a oonferenoe of the Powen shall meet at Brussels within three 
months to decide upon the course to be taken. By artide eleven the 
provisions of the Convention will apply to oversea provinoes, 
colomes, and foreign possessions of the oontracting parties, with the 
exception of the British and Dutch colonies and pofisessions, regard- 
ing whtdi dsDlarations axe inserted in a final protoooL By artide 
twelve the Convention will require to be ratified at Brussds on or 
before February 1, 1903. 
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The concluding protoocd of the Oonyentiony tranalftted, rone «s 
follows - 

On the point of pioceeding to the signotaxe of ‘the Sugar CooTentioii eon- 
eluded this day between the Oovemmente ef Qennany, Auatm-Hunguy, 
Belginm, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, and Sweden, the 
iiBtlAwiip na^ Phoiipotentiariea are agreed as follows : — ^Ae regBxj|| aitide three, 
seeing that the object of snrtoa is on efidcacioua protection of the market of each 
producing country, the High Contracting parties reserve to thnoadvee the right 
to propose an increase of the aurtaa should eonsidenble quantities of sugar from 
one of the contracting States find their way into their own territories. This 
increase wouKl only apply to sugars coming from that State. Such a proposal* 
must be addressed to the Commission provided for in article seven, which will 
decide whether they are good enough for the proposed measures as to the period 
f jr wliich it shall be enlbrced, end on the extent of the increase^ which shall 
not exceed I franc per 100 kilogrammes. The assent of the Commission shell 
only be given when invaaion of the market in question it the consequenee of an 
actual inferiority and not the reault of a fractioua increase in price, brought about 
by ail agreement between the producers. As regards article eleven (1) the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain declares that no bounty, direct or indirect, shall be granted to 
sagars from Crown Colonies during the duration of the Convention. (2) It also 
declares as an exceptional measure, and reserviug in principle entire liberty of 
action as regards fiscal relations between the United Kingdom and its eolonies 
and pOaaessions, that during the duration of the Convention no preference will he 
granted in the United Kingdom to colonial sugars ae against foreign ; and (3) 
finally declares that the Convention shall, by its intermediation he snhmitted to 
the'self-goveming colonies and East Indies so that they may have an opportanity 
of giving their adhesion to it. It is understood that the British Government has 
power to adhere to the Convention on behalf of Crown Colonies. (5) The 
Govemmont of the Netherlands declares that for the duration of the ConTention 
no bounty, direct op indirect, shall he granted sugm from Dutch Colonaee, and 
that such sugars riiall not be admitted into the Netherlands at a lower tariff than 
that applied to sagars from any of the contracting countries. The present 
closing protocol, which wUl he rati&d at the same time as the Convention con- 
cluded this day, will he regarded as forming an integral part of the Convention, 
and will have the same force, value, and duxalaon.** 

The signing of this Gonyention does not, of course, ensure the 
abolition of the bounties. It onljr provides a method of abolishing 
them by intemstional agreement, which the Legulatores of the seyeral 
oountxies ooncemed may, or may not, ratify. Some disappointment 
has been expressed in this oountiy at the postponement of the date 
for latifioation. But there is an intelligible reason for this in the 
fact that the French elections take place in April, and that it is not 
probable the new Chambers will be sufficiently settled down to work 
to dispose of the Conyention within the present year. There is, of 
course, almys the ohanoe of the elections resultmg in a change of 
Ministry in France, and we must not ignore the rignificanoe of the 
fact that not one of the present Ministry oomes from any of the sugar- 
producing Departments. Another complaint is that the Conyention, 
if ratified, will not oome into force until September, 1903. But 
there is reason in this also. The sugar year extend from 31st 
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August to Slat August, and a large part of the busmess in sugar is 
done on forward oontra^. It is obvious that these oontraots must 
be largely oondiiioned by the sowings and anangements of 1902-3. 
It is reasonable that the bMt-faimers and Tnanufaoturers of the Con- 
tinent should have tune to adjust themselves to the new conditions, 
and they dan hardly do so ooin|iletely until after the Convention is 
ratified in February. The German delegates strove earnestly to get 
the date put forward until September, 1904, and though they were 
unsuooessfub the agxioultural and kartel interests in Germany may 
oomhine to agitate against the Convefition, if only to get the date 
extended— for probably all reoognise that the days of bounty profits 
are numbered, and that if the Convention fai^ they will have to fhce 
oountervailing duties in the United Kingdom as well as in the United 
States and India. 

A further objection is urged on aooount of the stipulation in the 
protocol that Qreat Britain shall give no preferential treatment to the 
sugar of' her oolonies during the duration of the Convention. But 
that will not prevent her from giving preferential support until the 
Convention does come into force, afto which 4he Sugar Colonies 
should be quite wdl able to bold their own on even conditions. It 
is believed that cane sugar in the tropics, under vigorous and scientific 
management, can be produced more cheaply than beet-sugar in 
Foiope. To the further objection that the term of five years for the 
Convention is so short that fresh cajutal will not be attracted to the 
West Indies, it may be replied that the Convention will not neces- 
eazily terminate at the end of five yean, that 'those States which 
remain parties to it will be free to impose countervailing duties 
against ^unty-f^ sugar, that it is not at all probable that bounties 
once removed will ever be re-impo8ed» and that even if the Convention 
does completely go to pieces at the end of five yean this country will 
be then quite prepared to defend the interesta of the colonies and of 
Free Trade. Within two years the United States will be independent 
of both foreign cane and European beet sugar, and Great Britain and 
India will the only markets of any oonaequenoe open to the beet 
producers. 

The ardent Free Trader ta bound to oonfsss that Froteotiou in the 
form of bounty has been up to a oertain point a sucoess in the 
oountries granting it For isstanoe, itiiaa promoted in France and 
Germany and Auatiiaa great agxionltnralinduatEy, and it baa created 
great national induetriea m the making and refining of sugar. These 
foreign industries which have been created by the bounty system will 
eurvive the aboUtion of that qrstem. Further, it is not to be denied 
that this particular form of protection granted by foreign States has 
been of great pecuniary benefit to us. Foreign Governments have 
irade US apreient of millions per annum, which they have taken out 
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of the pockets of their taxpayers. The GhnnaiL and Austrian, kartela 
have made us a present of further millions, which thigr have taken 
out of the pockets of their home customers. lloreoYer, ihe bounties 
have been benefioisl to us in diarpening the wits and improving the 
teohnicMil skill of our colonial pL^ters and home refiners in ^orta 
to cheapen pipduotion so as to meet the competition. But the 
beneficial stage is long i>ast. It is only a deceptive advantage we 
are deriving in being supplied now with sugar below the cost of 
production. Our refining industry has been reduced to comparative 
insignificance; and our sugar-growing colonies to the verge of min. 
It has been often alleged that there are now two personB emjdoyed 
in the jam, confectionery, and biscuit industries for every one 
employed in the extinct refineries. Bven if that be true, the 
refineries gave employment to other industries, and the sugar- 
consuming industries, though they reomved a stimulus from cheap 
sugar, are not dependent on cheapness oansed by bounties. Nor can 
they be regarded as the creation of bounty-fed sugar, hut as the 
natural result of a natural and inevitable demand for a (heap 
luxury. In any case, Britain will remain the centre of these sugar- 
consuming industries so long as other nations maintain high import 
and excise duties, os they will surely do irtespective of bounties. 

Those Free Traders who would accept the apparent benefits of a 
system they denounce, rather than adopt a defensive poli^ against 
Protection, may be reminded that Free Trade is a policy, not a fetish, 
and that it is folly to pursue a policy when it beocmes suicidaL The 
fact which has eluded the furious opponents of countervailing duties, 
on the ground that they are antagonistic to the principleB of Free 
Trade, Is this : that by admitting bounty-fed sugar free into her 
ports Cjreat Britain is actually granting p^erential terms to foreign 
countries to tlie detriment of her own oolonies and her own refiners. 
The effect of countorvailiug duties would not be to ** prote<$t ” the 
colonial producer or the British refiner, but to restore the trade in 
sugar to the conditions of Free Trade ; and Free Trade will be 
secured under the Convention, though not ao speedily as is neoessaiy 
to the salvAtion of the West Indise. The denies will oertainly 
need some he\p to tide over the next two years, and perhaps the 
best way of helping them would he to impose a surtax oi one 
farthing per pound on foreign sugar for that period. That would 
give West Indian sugar the advantage' of 2a. 4d. per owt in the 
British markets, and a chanoe of living. 


Bbkjamin Tavlor, 
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THERE««no subjeot of gxeater'importanoe at the jxreBent moment 
to the indiutxial world in England and the States than that of 
Industrial TVosts or CknnbineB ; and the editors of the monthly reviews 
and magazines in both oountries have latterly been devoting a large 
amoimt of space to a diBoassion of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the new movement.^ The writers of these articles have, however, 
dealt chiefly with the academic features of the question, and in the 
majority of instances they have based a somewhat qualified approval 
of the Trust movement, upon its daims to be regarded as a forward 
step in industrial evolution. 

According to the authors of recent articles, three natural stages 
may be recognised in the development of the world’s manufacturing 
industries. The first is that of the isolated and independent worker, 
possessing his own workshop, and buying and selling his own raw 
and finiriied materials. This stage lasted from the dawn of manu- 
facture down to the middle of the nineteenth century, and still 
survives in the smaller industries in certain districts of Europe and 
America. The second stage was inaugurated by the advent of the 
steam-engine as a source of ^mechanical power, and was marked by 
the transfer of the manufacture from the home to the factory, and by 
the displaoemont of the small industrial wofker by the wealthy 
manufacturer. The third stage .is that upon which we are now 
believed to be entering, and is characterised by the absorption of the 
individual wealthy manufacturer or manufacturing company in the 
huge ** Trust ” or Combine.*’ 

Due recognition, however, is not accorded by these virriters to the 
fact that the transfer of manufacture from the home to the factory, 
vras largely due to the inalnlity to provide mechanical power by the 
steam-engine cheaply, except in large units. If a 10 h.p. steam- 
engine could have been worked as economically as a 1,000 h.p. 
steam-engine, the small manufacturer would have existed in far 
larger numbers atthe present day; but handicapped by the greater 
cost of power, he has succumbed in most cases to the competition of 
the factory owner. It ik now generally admitted that electricity is 
likely to give new life to the first system of industrial activity, owing 
to the facilities which it offers for carrying mechanical power to the 
homes of the workers ; and in the St. Etienne district of France, 

(1) CimUmp^rar^ Mevkur, ICarcb, 1899: Hscrosij. Mtifnsinf, April. 1899 : 

Htobfiook. AtimUie Miahltff Jane, 1900: Cuiuitt. EmMunie /mitm/. Jnn#, 1900 
AAitj, Bngiimfing MtgttzinB, Juniaiy, 1901 ; CSucirr*# Octoto. 1001. 
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suoh a revival of the home aOk-weaving indnrtij has, in fact, already 
been brought about by its aid. 

The watch-making induatiy of Geneva ia another instance of suo- 
oessful manu&cture, under oonditionB which are opposed to the 
modem movement in favour of consolidation. The enterprinng 
municipal autjiorities of this city have two qmtems of fower dis- 
tribution (hydraulic and electric) in operation, and the smallest 
workshop in the dty can be provided with power for driving its 
machinery from the public mains, at reasonable rates. 

The large number of schemes now in course of development in the 
United Kingdom for the generation of electrio-power at central 
stations, and for the distribution of this power over large industrial 
areas in the northern and midland counties, are also significant of a 
change, and point to the inauguration of a new era in the develop- 
ment of our home manufacturing industries. 

The above theory of industrial evolution is, therefore, a some- 
what shaky basis upon which to erect an argument in favour of the 
“ Trust or ** Combine ’* movement in manufacturing industries, 
and in the following pages I have attempted to forecast its future 
by balancing the advantages and disadvantages as these have revealed 
themselves in the past history of some of the industrial oombines. 
In the oourse of the inquiry a large amount of statistical and other 
information relative to industrial trusts in England and America has 
been collated, and this is presented in Part I. of the article. 

I. — Some Financtai. Details of the Trust Movement. 

Since the commencement of the year 1898, the manufacturing 
world in America has passed through a phase of excitement similar 
to that which overtook the British industrial world ten years earlier. 
In the latter case the movement was one for the oonveorsion of private 
manufacturing firms into public joint-Btook companies ; and within 
a period of six or eight years the majority of our home mannfscturing 
industries were completely changed from the one system of organisa- 
tion to the other. In America — ^where nearly all the manufacturing 
firms already existed as paUio jmnt-stook oompaniea — the more 
recent movement has been directed towards the formation of 
** Industrial Trusts.” The boom in Trust fbnnatian rose to its 
greatest height in 1899, when 250 Trust organisations were reported 
to have been registered in New Jersey alone.^ 

Trusts and Consolidations were, of course, known in the States 

(1) Tb« Uiws of tho SUtoof New Jemey 4ue more Iss m ivgiiidi eompeoy focnatiott 
thim ihoM of New York, or of aay oCber State of the ITolon. OoBUMqaianily the majority of 
the oiganiaara of thme huge Amerinan TVoato have ohoean to have them ragietered ia 
New Jermy. mneh to the boaeftt of the State Eaudkeqaar. A BMte flagraai faiataaoe of 
the laxity that pays wonU be difflealt to fiad, 

VOL. LXXI. N.8. X X 
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before 1698, Uieae organuations having been a oommon featuva in 
the railway and tramway world lor many years. But it is only 
sinoe 1898 that manufacturing interests in T7.8.A. have been 
sabjeoted to the operatians of the Trust promoter. Within the brief 
period of two yean^praotioally every industry in the States, from 
locomotive to tin nann and coffins, has been dealt with by the eneigetio 
gentlemen who devote themselves to the organisation' of these huge 
oomlnnes. The Trust movement, in fact, became epidemio ; not even 
Jir. Carnegie was able to resist t^ atta<A ; and this earlier ohampion 
of individualism succumbed to an offer of £80,000,000 for the 
immense works at Pittsburg and the affiliated mines and railways. 

The writer has not been able to obtain the complete official 6gures 
for the total number of Trust organisations floated in the United 
States in the period 1898-1901. The following figures from the 
official records of the last U.S.A. census, taken on May 31, 1900, 
are, however, valuable and instruodve. Down to this date, 183 
industrial combinations had been registered, representing the absorp- 
tion of 2,029 independent companies. The authorised capital of the 
new Combines or Trusts, amounted in the aggregate to £751.570,000 
(3,607,539,200 dollars), — the employees numbered 399,192 — the 
gross value of the output for the year ending May 31, 1900, was 
estimated at £346,100,000 (1,661,295,364 dollars), — and the net 
value at £219,100,000 (1,051,981,568 dollars). 

The gradual growth of the Trust movement is shown by the 
following figures: — 


TnuU ovganised prior to 1897 83 

„ ergantied m 1897 7 

•* « 1898 20 


M n 

M „ 1900, Jniiaiy to Msj .... 14 

The great ** boom ” in the movement ooouned between January Ist 
and June 1st, 1899, when more than one-half the total numbw of 
recent consolidations of this type were effected. 

It must be remembered i^t the above figures refer only to con- 
solidations of manufacturing induatriesr gas and electricity under- 
takings being excluded the olassifioation adopted by the census 
offidals. The largest combine of all — "The United States Steel 
Corporation ** — also is not included in the above 183 Trust Com- 

As a further guide to the magnitude of the IVust Movement in 
the United States in 1889, 1 may quote the editor of 
a well-known New York financial publication. In the issue of this 
paper for January I3th, 1900, it is estimated that £833,000,000 
worth of new industrial seouritieB were placed on the New York 
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Stock Exchange during the |ire?iofi8 year. Only £156,000,000 
wofth of fhew lecuritiea were, however, adnutted hy the Stock 
Exchange authoritieB for quotation, a wise precaution under die 
CLroamstanoee. 

The aggregate capitaliaation of the fifty-four largert induatiial 
Trust Gompa^ee existing in the United States on fanuary 1, 
1900, was estimated to be £362,075,000. Of these fifty-four the 
seven named in Table I. were the more important 


table I.— Details of Seven Leadino IrousTBiAL Trust Companies 
'floated in U.S.A. dubino 1898 and 1899. 


B 

Nana of Treat Goaqiaiif . 

1 

Carnegie Steel Co 

2 

Federal Steel Co 

3 

1 American Steel and Wire Co. 

4 

1 The National Tube Co. . . 

5 

6 

Amalgamated Copper Co. 
American Bridge Uo. . . . 

7 

American Tin-plate Co. . . 


C^teL 


^, 000,000 

20,000,000 
18,700, <XlO 
16,000,000 

15.600.000 
14,000,000 

10.400.000 


A combination of the Car- 
negie and Frick interests. 

Controlled 75% of pzodne- 
[tion. 


Controlled 95% of produo- 
ftion. 


The latest example of the industrial Trust is the huge combine which 
has resulted from the efforts of the Pierpont-Moxgan and Rocke- 
feller groups of finanders, to oonsolidate the iron and steel industries 
of the United States. The new Trust has been registered as the 
^‘United States Steel Corporation,** and practically controls the 
iron and steel manufactures of America. Its formation has been 
rendered possible by the earlier movement of 1898-99, which bad 
consolidated each branch of the iron and steel manufacturing 
industries, and had substituted twdve IVust CorporationB, for a much 
larger number of ordinary joint-stodk, or private oonoems. The 
following are the names of the twelve Trust Companies which have 
been merged in the new Combine : — 


(1) The Carnegie Steel Company . 

(2) The Federal Steel Companj . 

(3) The American Tin-Plate Company . 

(4) The National*Tube Company . * , 

(6) The American Steel and Wire Company . 

(6) The National Steel Company . 

(7) The American Car and Foundry Ckimpany 

(8) The Preaaed Steel Gar Company 

(9) The American Steel Hoop Company 

(10) The American Sheet-Steel Company 

(11) The American Bridge Company 

(12) The Republic Iron and Steel Company . 


Capitaliaed at £50,000,000 

,, £ 20 , 000,000 

„ „ £10.400,000 

£16,000.000 
•I it £18,700,000 

y £12,000,000 

„ £11,600,000 

.1 £5,000,000 

r* M £6,200,000 

„ £10,000.000 
„ £14.000,000 
.t .. £9,600,000 


Tha total ahate oai»tal of tha Stael Trnat ia £220,000,000, and 
X x2 
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in addition to this theie is an issue of £60,000,000 5 per oent. bonds, 
wbioh haTB been used to pay out the Gamegie intereata at Pittsburg. 

That a considerable proportion of the above total of £280,000,000 
is ** watered stock ** may be inferred, not only from the fact that the 
industries oonoemed, have twice been consolidated within recent years, 
but from the information that Mr. Gamegie has received £80,000,000 
for a concern which, according to reliable information, was only 
capitalised at £50,000,000. Mr. Gamegie no doubt secured better 
terms than any of the remaining negotiating parties, but that the 
majoriiy secured favourable treatment (t^e., large profits) is a loir 
deduction from the conditions under which the new Trust came into 
existence. 

Industrial Gombines of still more recent date axe the following : — 
The American Locomotive Gompany, authorised capital ^50,000,000 ; 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company, authorised capital ^50,000,000 ; 
the AUis-Ghalmers Stationary Engine Gompany, authorised capital 
^50,006,000 ; the American Agricultural Implement Company, 
authorieed capital ^75,000,000 ; the United States Ship-Building 
Company, authorised capitid, (75,000,000 ; the American Tin Can 
Company, authorised capital (88,060,000. 

The oompaxatire lull which has succeeded the boom ** of 1899 in 
the States is not caused by dissatisfaction or distrust — but is, I am 
afraid, solely due to the f^ that there is no industry left for 
consolidation. The “ American Tin Gan Company,’* capitalised at 
£18,000,000, is a fitting dose to the arduous labours of the United 
States TVust finanden. 

In England the Trust movement is of earlier date than in the 
United Sates, the Salt Union ” and the ** United Alkali Com- 
pany,’* having been formed, the first in 1888 and the second in 1890. 
The extension of the combine movement on this side of the Atlantic 
hae, ho wever, been slow, and it is only within the last three years that 
any oondderable number of Trust companies have been formed. The 
erase for company promoting whidi distingaiahed the period 1888- 
1895 must not be oonfoaed with the more recent ** combine ” 
movement. The oompeny promoters who buried themselves in the 
earlier period, dealt alone with ringle firms; and there was no 
attempt to consolidate competing interests, or to " combine ” a whole 
indusbey. The bnrinees or wofks was nmply bought firom the owner 
for a stipulated ram, and transferred to the public at a greatly 
enhanced figure. The etatistics and respite of this earlier movement 
have rnhem. dealt with at length in a recent article.* During 
the last three years, however, the trust-forming mania which has 
been rampant in the United States has shown itself to he conta- 

(1) Stock EBtecpriM sad oar MsaatoiitariBig ladostriM,*' FoanrioatLV 

Rrinaw, Maj, 1900. 
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gious, and the manufaeturen aasooiated with the textile industriee of 
Lanoaahire and Yorkehire haye eoffeoced from a had attack of the 
oomplaant. The moyement in the United Kingdom is, however, stiU 
fur behind that of America in scope and development, and the details 
given in Table U. show that the seven leading Englidi Tmst oom- 
panies only possess an aggregate oaintal of £49,400,000 as oom]Mured 
with £144,700,000 for &e seven largest American Companies regis- 
tered up to Januaiy 1, 1900. l%e total number of English Com- 
panies of this class is also small, and probably does not yet exceed 
twenty. 


TABLE II.— Details op the Seven Leading Industrial Trust C!oxpavzb8 

FLOATED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURINO 1888-1900. 


9 

Rune of Oovpaay. 

i 

i omiUL 


1 

The Imperial Tobacco Company 

i £16.000,000 

1901 

2 

3 

United Alkali Company 

Blearherti' AsRocianon 

8,500,009 
i 8,250,000 

1890 

1900 

4 

Fine Cotton Spinners* and Doublers* Association, Ltd. 
Bradford Dvers’ Association 

i 6,000,000 ; 

1898 

5 

j 4,500, (M)0 i 

1808 

6 

Salt Union. Limited 

4,250,000 ; 

1888 

7 

Yorkshire Woolcombers* Assoeuition 

3,000,000 ; 

i ! 

1899 ! 

1 


IT. — Thk Auvaktaoks ani> Disaiivaxtages of the Trust 
Movement. 

The benefits thaf are expected to result from the formation of a 
Trust Company in connection with any partioular manufacture, are 
doubtless well known to the readers of this article, for they form the 
chief feature of the prospectuses in whiidi these eehemes are brought 
before the general public. Thus we are tcdd that economy of manu- 
facture will be gained r-^hy reduced general management and ofGioe 
chargee; by reduced brokerage and oommiaaion ohaiges on sales; by 
reduced cost of nw materials, and hy reduced fireigbt duugee on raw 
materials and finished goods; and finally it is asserted that the 
increased efficiency and output of plant due to the centralisation of 
management, ifill xesiilt in increased eerninga on the capital inveated. 
The union of oonflicting interests will also, it is urged, stop cut-throat 
competition, and enable a fair price to be obtained for the manufao^ 
tured goods. These advantages are no donbt aonm of them realised ; 
but they are associated with many disadvantages, and it is question- 
able whether the community generally, as opposed to the origmai 
riiareholders of the aqpaxate undertakings, are in the least Slegree 
benefited by the change. These disadvantagea, as revealed by the 
actual results of the Tn^ movement in this country and in the United 
States, will now be dismissed at some length. 
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The first is Over-eapitaliMthn. In nearly ererj oase, orer- 
ospitalisataon of the new Trust Company has oooorred. That it cannot 
be aTGided is praotioally certain from the conditions under which the 
sales of the private businesses occur. Manufacturers axe unlikely 
to transfer their works or factories to others for less than their real 
value ; and in the majority of oases th^ are unable to resist the 
temptation to ^daoe too high a value upon the good-will or upon 
patents* both of whidi are assets of doubtful value. The financiers 
engaged in the formation of the Trust know that its su c ce s s fu l 
flotation depends upon the adherion of certain of the larger firms in 
the industry, and to gain control of these they are therefore ready to 
pay any price that may be asked. The extent of this over-valuation 
of property that has passed into the hands of Trust Companies in this 
country and in America can only be estimated after the lapse of a 
few years, but that it runs into millions of pounds sterling is certain. 
The ordinary stock of the two oldest English Combines is now quoted 
at and respectively for J01O shares* and in the United States 
most industrial stocks of this description are even now unsaleable, 
except at prices much below par. The latest price for the common 
stock of the United States Steel Corporation is 44 j for the ^100 share. 

As already noted the share capital of the Carnegie Steel Company 
(according to the Engineer of May* 1899) was £50,900,000. Mr. 
Carnegie by his deal with the Herpont-Morgan group of financiers, 
is reported to have obtained for the Pittsburg Works and the 
Associated Mines and Bailways, £80,000,000 in cash, stock, and 
bonds. The same group of financiers offered £8,000,000 for the 
works of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company at Cape Breton, 
Canada. This offer was rejected; but if accepted it would have 
signified a 100 per cent. Imus for the shareholders in the latter 
concern. 

From figures published in the Engineering and Mining Journal and 
in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle^ both New York papers of 
a reliable character, the amount of ** water ** in the capital of the 
United States Steel Coxpoiation appears to be over ^0,000,000. 
This, however, does not include the ^ water *’ introduced at an earlier 
date, when the twelve constituent Trust Companies were formed ; 
and it is prohable that the actual inflation of capital approaches 
£100,000,000 worth of oonimon stocA. 

As a natural resiidt of this over-oapitaliaatiou, it follows that the 
price of the manufactured article Is advanced. The inlereet on the 
inereoMed eapitai more than walknrg up the game reeuUing from 
aoUdation, In this country the writer has knowledge of a rise of 3*1 
per cent, in the prices of manufactured articles, following upon the 
lonaation of a IVost Company, and in the United States incrsssed 
priees have already been declared in the oase of many industries 
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xeoenily oonsolidated. Thus the price of wire naile has been XBued 
68 per cent., of cat naile 63 per oent., of bar iron 58 per cent, of 
steel plates 68 per cent., and of tin plates 78 per cent, to home 
oonsnmers, sinoe the formation of Trusts in these industries. 

It is this increase in the price of almost every monofactiixed article 
in the States^o the home consumer that is the cause of* the hostile 
feeling with which the Trusts are regarded bythe democratic element 
in the community. If one does not happen to hold bonds or 
preference stock in any of these huge oombines» it is natural to object 
to the inconveniences attending their eodstenoa To be plundered is 
never pleasant, exo^ when the share of the spoil exceeds the losses. 
The higher prices are, however, only asked in the home market — 
where the tariff protects the producer ; and the neutral markets of 
the world are used as the dumjang-ground for the surplus manufac- 
tured goods, any price tthieh can be chtained for them. This is the 
feature of American competition, whiidi is of such serious import for 
the United Kingdom ; and if this unfair competition be allowed to 
proceed unchecked, the effect upon many of our industries may be 
permanent and disastrous. 

As regards the increase of price which has followed the formation 
of Trusts in certain industries in the United Kingdom, the position 
is somewhat different. There is no tariff to protect the producer in 
the home market, and the consumer oannot be plundered with 
impunity as on the other side of the Atlantic. The combine, 
therefore, can only obtain a moderate increase in profits from the 
sales in the home market, and if any attempt is made to obtain an 
advanced price for the export trade, a deriine in its volume is always 
observable. 

The following details relative to the causes of a rise in the price of 
paper in U.S.A., subsequent to the flotation of the ** InterMtional 
Paper Company," are taken from the issue of the Snymeertny and 
Mininy Journal of New York, for May 18, 1901, and are highly 
instructive. 

** The manner in which the oiiginally declared pnrpoeee of the Paper Trast 
were defeated are extremely intereating, and lead to the inquiry if the experienee 
of other Tnuta has been oimilar. Mr. Norrie otated that officen of independent 
paper mills which had been merged into the Tmetwere re-appointed to poeitiona 
under the new concern at large increaeee over their former ml^es. Manufoeturere 
of wire for use on paper machines nused their prices, ge did also the makeia of 
felts need in the paper industiy. The transportation companies, moreover, offset 
the expectation of economy in freight by raising rates and lefnaiikg to midce 
special contracts, as they had done in the days of atrong competition.^ Further- 
more, the eagernesB of the Trust to buy up a huge snp|dy of wood increased its 
cost of production beoamw of the additionid interest charges, etc., on the capital 
thus invested. 

*' These experiences open a field of inquiry which, ao far as we are aware, has 
not been looked into by any student of tbeTVust question. If centralisation of 
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maafigement does not result in ultimate economy, what liasis is there for the 
oxgaaisation of Trosta exoept the desire of promoters to line their own poehete 
and owners of unproducttye pn^rty to aell out at the expense of ignoxnat 
investors?*’ 

A third disadvantage resulting from the fcnrmation of huge Trust 
Gompaiiies embracing all the manufactures of a country, is that the 
methods of manufadnre may become stereotyped, ahd that true 
progress may be checked. In such large and consolidated industries, 
fhe teohnio^ and soientifio management of the various works is 
generally in the hands of one man, upon whom rests the mponsibility 
for advising with respect to new methods, or processes of manufacture. 
An error of judgment in rdati<m to any new invention or process, 
may therefore be harmful not only to the company whose adviser he 
is, but also to the country generally. In a number of small inde- 
pendent organisations, this danger is minimised, for even though some 
of those in authority may make the same mistake, others will not. The 
new invention or process thus obtains a trial, and, if successful, is 
adopted by all engaged in the industry. 

An actual example of the danger described above, has come under 
the writer’s notice in connection with one of the oldest of British 
industries. In this case an error of judgment upon the part of a 
technical adviser has resulted not only in loss to the company 
concerned, but idso to the trade of the country. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal of New York, is a paper 
which is disposed to regard everything American from a favourable 
point of view, and it is not addicted to hyper^tical judgments 
upon new developments of United States industry or finance. Yet 
in its issue of March 9, 1901, an editorial article upon the Pier- 
pont-Morgan combine in the iron and steel industries, contains the 
following warning 

The inducetnento to continue the operetion of old plsnto and to avoid the 
expenditure of laige sums for improvement will be very strong — too strong we 
fear to be always overcome. The result will be a conservatism to which we have 
not been aecostomed, and which may have reenlU not altogether creditable to the 
Amerkan iron and steel industry.’* 

Iq the issue of June 26, 1901 — it records the fulfilment of the 
prophecy oontained in the above eKtaract — 

** Statements with teg(aid to thp United States Steel Corporation, which there 
is little reaeon to doubt, indicate that, for the preeeni at least, a policy of strict 
economy is to be adopted, while the management of the different hranchee is to 
he plao^ with practical rather than financial men. The latter is, of course, 
a wise move, and indicates also that the respective plante are to he worktd for 
large ontputo and in a practical way. The policy of economy, however, includes 
the ahuudonmeut of many changes and improvementa which had been proposed ; 
only such additioiu m have aetnally been begun are to be completed. This 
indicates a side of the Trust qusaiiou upon which we h<^ to say more shortly. 
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In view of the new plants which ate heing built np fay independent conceEns, 
however, it would seem to be very poor policy for the United States OoipotBtion 
to stop imptovements.** 

The last duadvaiiiage to be dieonsaedy is the tendeiu^ for huge 
oomlnitetionB to om^ out opposition bj unfair, or hj costly methods. 
Numerous exaipples of this l^d of action could be given iinecessazy, 
but the praotioe for trade oombmationsto use such means for ereating 
or maintaining a monopoly, is too well known to need detailed treat- 
ment here. If the smaller manu&ctuiers refuse to join a proposed 
combination, they are crushed out, either by a war of prices, or by a 
boycott as regards their supplies of machinery and raw materials. Thus 
in the American tin-plate mduBtiy,inaketB of the required maohineiy 
may not complete an order for an independent conoem without 
first obtaining the consent of the “ American Tin-plate Company,” 
which controls 95 per cent, of the production in the States. If on 
the other hand the smaller manufacturers are drawn within the 
Combine, the sums paid for the works or factories are generally out 
of all proportion to their real vidue to the Trust Company, and in 
some oases the plant is immediately riiut down, and the works dis- 
mantled. The unriter has, in fact, Imowledge of one instance in which 
the owner of a small works receives an annual payment from a Trust 
Company manufacturing the same product, for keeping his works 
idle. Such methods of maintaining a monopoly may for a time he 
successful, but they are costly ; and they certainly do not lead to 
economy of manufacture. 

That the four evfis discussed above, may when present together, 
more than outweigh the advantages resulting from the fOTmation 
of Industrial Trusts, is proved by the past histoiy of some of these 
organisations. In Table III. the dividends paid in suooessive years 
upon the ordinaiy shares of the two oldest British IVnst Companies 
are given. 


TABLE III.— Dividxnds Paid nr Soocbbsitk Ysass upoar the Obdotaev 
SBABBS of BrITZSB TEUST COMrAHXBS. 
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These companieB have sought to establish a monopoly in their 
manufactures, and the dividends riiow that while they were snoosssful 
at first, the attempt has failed, and they are now heavily burdened 
with the capital su^ in the endeavour. 

I diall doubtless he reminded by believers in the Trust movement 
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that one swallow does not make a Spring/’ and that the past 
ftnanoSal hiatoiy of two Britudi Trost CiompanieB is no safe gnide to 
the futnie of those more reoentlj formed. 

I am deeply interested in the futnie of British industries, and I 
d&sll he only too pleased if the experienoe of the above two Trust 
Companiet is not repeated in that of later combines. ^ But 1 am not 
hopeful as to their futnie success even when over-capitalisation has 
bem avoided. 

It is highly significant that some of the more recent English 
industrial combines have hSM to realise the expected dividends 
even for their firei year'e operations^ and the reports of the ** Yorkshire 
Wodoombers* AssociAtion,*’ of the ** Yorkshire Indigo Dyers, Limited,” 
and of the “ United Indigo and Ghemioal Company,” for the last 
flnnnmal year, are inBtniotive reading for all interwM in the subject 
under discussion. 

The** English Sewing Cotton Company” and the **The Calico 
Printers’ Assocuation” axe two other Trust Companies floated in 
recent years, whidi have not realised the promises contained in their 
prospectuses. 

The flrst^named company has again failed to earn the expected 
profits, and the results of its trading operations during 1901 have 
been so poor tibat no dividends can be paid on either the ordinary or 
preference shares. The Calioo Printers* Association is in a similar 
plight, and is only able to pay its debenture interest by aid of the 
amount carried forward from the previous year’s account The 
Mail financial oonespondent remarks, in the issue of September 6, 
1901, as comment upon this result : — 

** We have still to wait lor those moch-vauntod eoouomies resulting from the 
*eomfaine' moremeiit, with eonseqnent additions to the profits. Between 
pioqiectus and perfonnance there is a big golf fixed.*' ^ 

I am unaUe to give any figures compoiafale to those in Table III. 
for the Industrial Trust Companies now existing in the United 
States, although some of them date back to 1896 and 1897. 

. The following extract from a special article upon the United 
States Steel Tr^, which appeared in The Times of January 1, 1902, 
explains the cause of this difficulty — 

** It would be intesesting to Investigate with some detail the leading combina- 
tions which have been fonned in America for the control of production and prices 
since the revival of business, after the great depression from 1803 to 1897, and 
the final acceptance of the gold standard. But it does not take long to discover, 
when one gets upon the spot, that this inquiry is wholly impossible, owing to the 
absence of material in the way of information at their beginning, or of return at 
each recurring dividend period, or of the discussion of conditions either by those 
interested or in the public Press. There is even serions difilcnlty in the case of 
the Steel Trust." 
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Tbs more thoughtful and responsihle eection of the populatioii in 
the United States is, howew, donbtful of the permanent siiooeM of 
the Trust morement, and the following extracts from New Yock 
papers are of value, in judging the future prospect s of many of the 
American Trust Companies - 

** It is true, no* doubt, thst in some degree this hnge espitslisstion represents 
an existing priTste investment tamed into pnblie shares. But this feet cannot 
alter the nature of the sitnation. That the majority of these ooneems are 
immensely over-eapitalieed ia a matter of common Icnowledge. In many 
notorious cases •the 'common stock,* representing one-hslf or more of the 
authorised capitsliestion, ia simply given sway to indnee the pnrcbaae, or to 
reward the agent .’* — IVnandal Gkroateh, New York, Karch, 1809. 

"The fact is that under the conditiona which have prevailed in the fonnstion 
of all the recent indostrisl oombinstions, the nonunal capitals have been placed at 
figures out of all proportion to the real values of the properties repreapited. The 
general rale in oapitslising these companies has been to create two classes of 
stock — preferred usually carrying cumulative dividends — and common. The 
common stock almost without exception has been pure 'water,* it really nipreaents 
nothing, and has no value except as a speculative counter. It is easy to judge 
of the prospect, or rather lack of prospect, for dividends, which most of these 
common stocks have, even in prosperous times. In such periods the earnings are 
barely sufficient to meet the demands of the preferred shares, while in times of 
depression the arrears of preferred dividends will accumulate to an amount whidi 
will cut off all future for the common rtocks .** — Enffineering and Mining Journal 
(New York), March 30, 1901. 

Trusts have been organised in every conceivable line of industty, and 
without the least excuse for their existence. The stock of amslgamated 
companies has been increased far beyemd the value of the assets, with the result 
that there an numerous financial bubbles floatigg about to-day that wiU some 
time burst and cause wide-spread panic and financial disaster. Fortunately, 
most of the banks an extnmely conservative so far as loaning mon^ on 
industrial securities is ooneemed, so that when the crash does come, as it 
inevitably will, the principal sufferers will be the speculative public, who, in 
spite of ample warning, continue, as our contemporaiy onee said, to bite at rad 
rags .” — EUetrieitg (New York^, January 19, 190a 

"The case would be different were these laigdy experimental amalgamations 
capitalised upon sound prinoiples and on conservative valnationa of their asaets, 
and did they possaM bondjide elements of permanency. In most cases, however, 
they on greatly over-capitalieed ; properties sn taksn in at exaggerated valna- 
tions ; factories are absorbed with the expectation that they will be kept idle ; 

* good will * is capitalised at fictional figures ; and profits are pramissd which m 
incompatible with the maintenance of prices for products, low enough to ckher 
protect the combine from competition, or to stave off public dissatisfactiofn and 
legislative or legal intervention. It is very apparent also, tbat many of those 
ooinmitted to thm amalgamations are inffneneed by a detixe either to reaUse upon 
the stocks distributed to them, or to make them a basu of speeulation. or both* 
It is a serious question for Wall Street as to bow far it is consistent with the 
safety of its large interests, and with its reputation aa a gte<^t financial market, to 
become instrumental in the distribution of thousands of millions of eecurities 
resting on such a basis as these 'industrials * for the most part possssa.*— PFWtfy 
Finaneial Eeview (New York), January, 1899. 

The Buooen of the United States Steel Corporation in meeting its 
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ordinaxy and preferenoe idiare dividend payments up to the present 
Tum to some extent silenced the voioes of American oritios of the T^nist 
movement The following extnot from a leading article, appearing 
in the issue of Commercial InieUigence for January 25, 1902, shows, 
however, that the ability of this mammoth Trust to continue payment 
of dividends on the ordinary and preferred stock ist by no means 
assured. 

** It can do little to hinder the downward eonxse of pricea when that movement 
has begun in real eameat. Thoae, therefore, who are disposed to take a roaeate 
view of the pxospecta of the Steel Trust ahould not fail to remeinber that it haa 
been Bneceaafhl in paying dividenda hitherto, because of wonderful trade condi- 
tions, which cannot possibly continue. It is not more than two years since pig 
iron, which is now quoted at $16^, waa being sold at $11 ; rails, now quoted at 
fS8, were being sold at $18 ; and billets, now ^dat $27, were sold at $17. Under 
such circumstances how is it possible for the Steel Trust to avoid paying splendid 
profits 7 But how would it be if the prices of two years ago were to be resumed T 
That would deprive the Steel Trust of an average ef about $10, or about 428. per 
ton, of their existing selling price, the great bulk of which is, in this case, clear 
profit. The oiganisation is said to have a capacity for producing about seven 
million tons of steel a year. If this be true, they wonld, at the prices of two years 
ago, be unable to realise their present range of prices by about fourteen millions 
sterling per annum. Probably 4en of tbeae fourteen millions wonld be clear 
profit, since the Steel Corporation, having its own minerals, is not liable to serious 
or even material fluctuations ot cost of manufacture. It will be interesting, and 
we fear a rnde awakening, to many optimistic but hardly discreet people who are 
delighted with the Trust idea, to see how the greatest of them all will face the 
ultimately certain factors of ten-dollar pig-iron and sixteen-doUar rails.'’ 

In view of the above opinions of American and English experts I 
trust that not even Mr. Pieipont-Morgan’s influence will avail to 
attract British investors to American industrial seourities. 

in. — ^The Future of the Trust Movement, and the checks 

TO BE IMPOSED. 

The facts given above oonolusively prove the dangers that are allied 
with the formation of gigantic Industrial Trust Companies, and show 
that grave loss and injury may be caused by the present erase for 
oombining manufacturing firms, not only to the section of the public 
who may happen to invest money in the new companies, but also to 
the country generally. 

Cheapness of manufacture *’ is their only excuse for existence, 
and it has been shffwn that'in the majority of oases their action is to 
inorease, rather than to reduce, the cost of prbduction. The only 
persons who benefit are, in fact, the original owners, who may have 
been paid for their works in cash, or who may have been sufficiently 
wise unsomipulous) to realise their holding in shares, before the 
fall in values oooozred. 

In a free-trade country, ~ where any rise in the price of a home- 
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mtt&uf^ured artide is qteedily followed by an increaBe in the Tolmne 
of imported goods, the oonsumer is, of oonxse, protected ; and the 
action of an Industrial Trust in raising prices simply results in the 
transfer of orders to foreign manufacturera. But no one interested 
in the incLustrial and material progress of his country can witness 
such transfer ^of custom and trade without regret ; and ^ough the 
individual trader may not sufier from the action of Trust Companies 
in raising prices, the country, as a whole, must become poorer by the 
change. The decline in the volume of the export trade in salt and 
alkalies sinoe 4890 is also a bad augury for the future of the other 
Industrial Trust Companies, floated in this country in more recent years. 

In the United States the conditions are different, and a heavy 
tariff on nearly all manufacttued goods enables the Trust Companies to 
raise prices to a very high level with some degree of impunity. In 
the case of tin-plates the price for a time was raised too high, and loss 
of trade resulted. But in all other manufactures those in charge of 
the sales departments of the Trusts have taken care to keep within 
more reasonable limits as regards price. In America, therefore, the 
tariff system is assisting the Trusts to earn interest on the largely 
inflated capital, and the home oonsumer is being made to pay a price 
higher them that demanded for the eame goode^ when sold to buyers in 
other countries. In the latter case, manufactured goods of American 
origin are being sold at the bare cost of production, or below it, and 
it is to the home oonsumer that the Trust Companies look for their 
profits. 

The cry for State intervention is, therefore, gaining conriderable 
force m the States, for every consumer is heavily hit by the growth 
of Industrial Trusts and Combines. For the last two years an 
Industrial Commission appointed by the United States Gtovemment 
has been collecting toots and figures relating to the Trust movement 
in Europe and America. The preliminary Beport of the Commis- 
sioners was published in the autumn of last year. The objections to 
Monopolist Trusts have been summarised by the CommissioneKB as 
follows : — 

1. They are destructive of individusd initiative. 

2. Their power is a menace to the public pblitioally. 

3. They are objectionable praotioally because : (a) They tend to 

become a monopoly, raising the price of their product to the 
public or diminishing the output ; (6) they destroy private 
enterprise by direct control or intentionidly untoir competition, 
such as the local cutting of rates below cost, to destroy local 
rivals. 

The Commissioners adopt the following dassification of the pro- 
posals tlmt have been made for limiting the power of Industrial 
Trusts in the States. 
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1. Stricter anti-tnut legidbition by the States and by Congress 

’without altering the present ]^ation between their respeoti're 
jurisdictions, t.e., the present system, but improved. 

2. To have Congress release to the States its inter-state commerce 

jurisdiction, so as to allow the separate States theznsdves 
to ^gulate manufacturing or trading corporations engaged in 
inter-state commerce — the State-control system. 

3. Conversely, to have the national Government take to itsdl a 

larger and perhaps ezoluaive control of all suc^ corporations, 
regulating by Act of Congress all such as do any business 
across State lines — ^the i^stem of Federal control. 

The Commissioners themselves are believed to be in favour of 
legislation upon the lines of President Boosevelt’s recent message to 
Congress. The x>assag6s of this, referring to IhduBtrial Trusts, are 
reproduced bd.ow : — 

“Many of those who have made it their vocation to denounce the great 
industrial comhinataona, popularly, although with technical inaccuracy, known 
as trusts, appeal especially to hatred and fear. In facing new induatiial conditions 
the whole histoiy of the world ahows that legislation will generally be unwise and 
ineflfective unlese undertaken after calm inquiry, and with sober Belf-reatzaint. 
Tet it is true that there are real and grave evila, one of the chief being over> 
capitalisation, and a resolute practical effort must be made to correct these evila. 

CSomhination and concentration should not be prohibited, hut supervised, and 
within reasonable limita, controlled. The first essential in determining how to 
deal with great industrial combmations is knowledge of facts and publicity. In 
the interests of the public the Qovemment should have the right to inspect and 
examine the workings of great corpomtiona engaged in inter-state business. 
Publicity is the only sure zemAdy we can now invoke. ^liThat further remedies 
are needed, in the way of Governmental regulation or taxation can only be 
detennined after publicity has been ohtamed by procesa of law and in course of 
administration. The first requisite is knowledge, full, complete knowledge, 
which may be made public to the world. The nation should assume the power 
of supervision and regulation of any corporation doing inter-state business. I 
bdiave a law can be framed enabling the national Qovemment to exercise control 
along the lines indicated. Ji, however. Congress eoncladcs that it lacks con- 
stitational power to pass such an Act, ^n a constitutional amendment should 
be submitt^ to confer that power. A Gahinet officer, known as the Secretary 
for Oommetoe and Industries should be created to deal with commerce in the 
broadest sense, including whatever concerns labour and all matters affecting the 
greet business corporations and merchant marine.” 

A Bill rendering it neoessaxy for all Trust Companies registered in 
the States to publish annually full details of their financial position will 
therefore he submitted to Congress at an early date; andto avoid greater 
evils this Bill will, I believe, be accepted by the Trust finanders. Its 
effect will be dmplyto bring the United States legislation on the 
subject into line with that of this country. 

In the United Ejngdom, where only the shareholder needs protec- 
tion, an amendment of the Companies’ Acts of 1862-1897 was simply 
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required ; and the Bill afiPordmg greater aafeguaidB to the ordinary 
inTeBtor, passed in 1900, will undoubtedly help to protect the Bxiiiili 
public from losses in Trust Company investments. 

In oondusion, I may explain that all the facts and figures given 
in this artide have referred to Industrial Trust Companies of a 
monopolist ohaxaoter. In this country I am of opinion they are 
doomed to faitlue, while in the States their future depends largely 
upon the maintenance of the present high tariff. Should this be 
modified as foreshadowed in Prudent McEanlay's speech at Buffalo 
before his assassination, their permanent success is doubtful. 

The only form pf Trust which can be defended upon economic 
grounds, is that based upon a conwlidaiwn of a group of works or 
factories. The aim in this case is not to obtain a monopoly, but to 
become a self-dependent organism as regards all important raw 
materialB utilised in the manufacture or industry. The best example 
of this type of Trust Company was the Carnegie Steel Company, 
before its absorption by the United States Steel Corporation. ^ Mines 
for the production of coal and limestone; coke-ovens; means of 
transport, both by water and rail ; and works for the manufacture of 
iron and steel on a vast scde were all under the control of the 
Carnegie Firm. Competent authorities have asserted that at that 
date no other works in Europe or America were equal to the Carnegie 
group at Pittsburg, either in command of raw materials, or in ability 
to produce iron and steel at a low cost They were, and still are, 
the most valuable asset of the United States Ste^ Corporation. 

In the United Kingdom several oonsolidatiQns of this kind have 
been carried out in reoent years, and so far they have justified the 
expectations of their promoters. In an article published last year 
I pointed out that the aggregate issued capital of the six lea^g 
companies of this type was £19,792,000 — ^the total reserves amounted 
to £6,143,870-— and the average dividend on the ordinaiy shares 
had been the very satisfactory one of 17*5 per cent The oorrea- 
ponding figures for the six leading monopolist combines were 
£30,644,000,-— £637,779, and 3*2 per cent. Comment is supers 
fluous. 

1 may therefore claim that there ate strong grounds for the belief 
that safe progress in the industrial development of this oountry can 
only occur along the lines of ** Consolidation,’* and that further 
attwpts to form industrial monopolies, rimilar iq scope and aim to 
Mr. Pierpont-Morgan's latest — the United States Steel Corporation 
— will be fraught with disastrous consequenoea to our 
prosperity. 


John B. C. Kershaw. 



MODERN SOCIAL DRAMA AS INFLUENCED BY THE 

NOVELL 

• • 

I 

The speoieB of modem play whose origin I desire to dLsouss has 
no partioular name, but oan easily be defined by some of its ohaxao- 
teristioB. It profeeaeB to be a tmnBoript of life, and » therefore a 
Bodal drama, dealing with more or lesB fundamental traitB, and in- 
binding incidents whi^ are ugly, tragic, or pathetic, as the case may be. 
This form of dramatic construction is at present nameless, because 
it cannot be put under any of the reoogni^ formulm. We know 
the well-worn dassification of plays — ^tragedies, comedies, historical 
plays. • A tragedy is a play, dealing for the most part with characters 
of distinction, involving a conflict between the characters and their 
fates, and ending with disaster to the persons concerned. A comedy, 
on the contrary, deals with the oddities, the humorous aspects of life. 
It laughs at f c^es, and sometimes at vices. The characters are a little 
artificial, or, at all events, exaggerated ; the conclusion is a happy 
one. The plays we call historical explain themselves. They are 
occupied with a period of history, ba^ on annals, dealing with 
actual personages, although a certain amount of latitude is allowed 
in reooimting their careers. But what are we to say of the modem 
sorial dramas P They are intended to be a transcript from real life, 
and so far they may be called historical, but the clusters are purely 
imaginary, and as a rule the story is intended to indicate, if not a 
moral, at least some social problem or difficulty. You cannot call 
them Comedies, because, as a rule, they have not a happy ending. 
You cannot call them Tragedies, but they undoubtedly include 
some very tragic events. Moreover — and t^t is a very distinctive 
feature— their (/ramaiis persona are not taken from those highly- 
placed or conspicuous heroes and heroines with whom Ancient Drama 
was concerned, but with the ordinaiy individual, the^man whom you 
meet, the woman whom you meet, in the thoroughfares of life. Can 
we without offence call them Bourgeois Dramas P That, at least, 
would not be unjust with regard to the majority of Ibsen's social 
plays, and the title would serve to distinguish the oharaoteFB from 
those familiar to us in Andent Drama. Or shall we style them 
ComMas LarmoyaiUeB^ in order to show that, although they may 
seem in texture to belong to the comic Muse, in spirit and in inten- 
tion, that is to say, in the range of pathetic incident, they have about 
O) Put of s leotun deUverad at the Birmingham and Midland Inatltate, Feb., 1902 
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them the boowI of the tragic Muse ? Bourgeois Dramas or Comidiek 
Larmopantea^ the name does not matter, so long as the yariely indi- 
cated is understood. The great point is that they suggest a new 
type, a type whidi was utterly unknown to the earlier dramatic 
ontio. 

It is not difficult to find examples, for most o£ the ooiftemporary 
work of Mr. Finero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. EsmondT^ 
Captain Marshall, and others, illustrates in different ways the pre- 
Tailing social type, either in accordance with the Hobertsonian method 
or the psychological. It would he hardly unjust to say that some of the 
pieces of Mr. Pinero have refieoted the influence of Ibsen, eqiecially 
perhaps The Noiorioua Mra. Ebbamith. Iria illustrates a sort of joint 
influence of Ibsen and the Erendbi school of Alexandre Dumas. 
The Second Mra. Tanqueray is decidedly modem French in its 
tendency, with 6U(h differencesas aredueto Germanic and Scandinavian 
examples. What, however, is pmrfeotly plain is that Mr. Pinero has 
in studies like these accepted one form of the dramatic idea, 
the conception namely of Drama as analytic, psychological, 
dealing with social problems of the day. But now look at the 
opposite idea. No plays have recently been more successful 
than those of Captain Marshall. They are neither analytical 
nor psychological, nor do they deal with problems. Once, it is 
true, he made a hesitating experiment in this direction in Tlte 
Broad Bead; but if we take bis beet-known specimens, Hia 
Excellency the Ooventor, The Royal FbmtVy, The Noble Xon/, The 
Second in Command, what are these but studies in the Bobert- 
Bonian method, dealing not with social problems, but with all 
the bubbles that burst on the surface of social fashion, the ohonces 
and changes which now make us interested in Parliament and now 
in the Boer War P Mr. Esmond, who represents the most seoloiis 
and intelligent of the youthful contingent of dramatists, oscillates 
apparently between these two ideals. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is 
more difficult to deal with, because in one sense he is more original 
than any of the others. That is to say he works more exclusively on 
his own lines; while no man of equal eminence has been guilty of such 
curious failures. . Beginning with mdodramas, he has gradually worked 
his way to the oomposition of comedy, sometimes admirable comedy as 
in The Liara and The Caae of RebelUoua $uaan, sometimes ignoble 
comedy, as in The Lachey^a Carnival and The Princeaa^a Noae, some- 
times paradoxical tragedy, as in The Tempter* But Mra* Dane*a 
Defence was a noteworthy production, because in a fa^on it 
summed up some of the oddest of our oontemporaiy dramatic views. 
It was a comedy — but was it indeed a comedy P It toiudied the 
fringes of a most serious question, the question whether there wasany 
place of repentance for a woman who by her own fault or the fault of 
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othfiES liad deviated from the Teoog^iaed path. It attempted some 
psychology, hut vritbout much efieot, for Urs. Daue was hy no 
Tnaana a Obmplex charaoter. Above all, it touched its eubjeot 
sentimentally. Mrs. Dane was the heroine; Mrs. Dane was the 
sinner. Sir Daniel Carteret represented the voice of outraged 
Socdely, wgs the embodiment of the social oonsoienoe, so to speak. 
Nevertheless with whom were our sympathies supposed to HeP 
Assuredly with Urs. Dane. Could it be described therefore as a 
oomedy ot revolt P No, for the heroine is oonveniently got rid of, 
and the enamoured young man is sent, to effect his mental and 
moral cure, abroad. And in this uncertainty of toudi it exactly 
summed up the vacillating temper of the modem audience. There 
must be a little psybhdlogioal analysiB, but not too much; there 
must be a little girding at social conventions, but the social conven- 
tions must ultiinately prevail ; thme need not be much logic, but 
there must be romance and sentiment. The moral problems must 
be solved, not in terms of the head but of the heart 

n. 

How did such a variety of drama begin P It will be said that Shakes- 
peare’s comedies are not comedies in the ordinary sense of the term, and 
that he suggested this novel treatment of dramatic themes. Never- 
theless there was a fanciful technique, a playful handling, about 
the Shakespearean Comedy, a delightful Aroidian atmosphere, of the 
Forest of Arden, of the enchanted isle, or of that mids^mer night 
in the proximity of Athena, which take our great Engli^ dramatist's 
work in this department into quite another category. For the 
Bourgeois Drama, the Comidie Larmoyante, is in deadly earnest. 
There axe no breezes about it of fairyland. The air is thick and 
heavy with northern fog, the spirit has some of the gloom, the 
meditative pessimism, which distinguish the art work of Northern 
Europe from that of the Southern races. We must go, I think, a 
little later than the seventeenth oentury to understand how this new 
phenomenon arose. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century, there was developed 
a new department of literary effort, big with odnsequenoes for 
succeeding ages. It was the discovery of the novel. Of course 
there was a noveUin Shakespeare’s time, ss M. Jusserand, amongst 
cther^ has shewn, a sort of diffuse, amorphous, romantio story, full 
of inddents, the Picaresque novel. But that is not what we mean by 
novel. ^ We mean a serious study of existing social a^>eotB; an 
analytic study of certain kinds of charaoter; the auggestion of 
a moral, the illustration at all events of the tendency and the 
eflSeot of certain moral laws, whibh so far aa we can tdl govern the 
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Universe. And that was the capital invention of Samnid Kibhaxdson^ 
the odd, sympathetic little printer, always happy in the sooiely oC 
women, the man full of senaihility, the man also endowed with 
acutely perceptive instincta, the author who dared to tell the f ortunea 
•of a servant girl, one of the most extraordinary influences domin- 
ating European literature in the eighteenth oentury. * What is 
the history of Pamela ? Never mind what analogies we can find 
in contemporary work in France and elsewhere. Hm is the man 
who set a definite stamp upon a particular kind of work. He wrote 
a romantic account of the temptations of a servant girL He painted 
all her prudiahness, all her resolute virtue, her ahaurd senthnenta- 
lities, her love for the master whom she yet feared. Or what is 
C/ar/wfr Harlinte ? Once more it is the analysis of a woman’s mind, 
or the analysis of the mind of a seducer, infinitely protracted, yet 
never failing in a certain gift of reality and truth. The characters 
are of the middle class, more or less. One would hardly care to 
except even Sir Charles Gbandison from this oategoiy. And what 
Bichardson began, Bonsseau carried on — ^the same pasdonate analysis, 
the same love of confession, the sorrows and agonies of senti- 
mental souls, all the marks in short which characterise his Nouvelle 
IMmse, and his Con/nsiom, About the same time when Bichard- 
son was working, a man called Gborge Ldllo, bom of a Dutob 
father and an English mother, produced a play, George Barnwell^ or 
The Merehmt of Lon^n, It was the story of an apprentioe who 
falls into the hands of a courtesan, and is therefore led on to xobhery 
and murder, written in a stilted style, full of rhetorical gaueherie^ 
an admirable specimen of combined sentiment and fustian. This 
play had a great success in the Metropolis and possibly a still greater 
success abroad.^ It was precisely a Bourgeois Drama, the very 
prototype of some of the work of Ibsen, although infinitely more 
clum^r than any of the great Scandinavian’s m ack. Now, lallo, 
Bidiardson, Cumberland, Jean Jacques Bouaseau were aU engaged 
in precisely the*' same ta^ ; th^ were xwactioally the inventors of 
new points of view for Lateratim and Art, deswting the olaiwical 
thoroughfares and striking out modem paths of their own. The 
Germanic spiritpin them was revolting against the Latin spirit which 
had hitherto dommated Europe. The Goths were once more sabking 
Borne. 

Since that period Modem Drama has hem. moi^ profoundly influ- 
enoed by the extraordinaxy developiiient of the no^ than by any 
other single power or impvQse in the modem world. Shakeqpeaxe, 
oddly enough, although wholly innocent of any ohmical npbnnging, 
was almost remaikabfy true to Aristotelian canons of dramatio work. 
He knew nothing about the ao-oalled dramatio nnitieB. Yon oan 

(1} Of. alN BidMrd Cnnlisrlaiid't THe JfrMtn sad /nv. 
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neTOr compare with Corneille or Kaoinei the men who were trained 

in elaeaioal schools. But the only unity which Aristotle probably 
eared about, the unity of notion, Shakespeare &ithfiilly illustrated in 
all hia playa And as Aiistotie desired, he made his heroes and 
herdnes oonspionous personages, to a large degree typical rather than 
indiTiduak So have not worked his successors. .The Bourgeois 
Drama has nothing Aiistoteliaii about it. It is bom of an anta- 
gonism, either expressed or implicit, to the whole of the dlassicci 
tradition. When Bichardson, chaperoned by Rousseau, gained his 
enormous ascendancy in Eramce, those who stroTe to cheek the inrasion 
were supporting the Intin qniit against the Oermanio, the dassical 
regularity and clear-cut formal outlines against the new irregularity,, 
the want of form, the uncouth structureB of the Bourgeois Drama. 


III. 

Whht precisely is the influence of the novel upon Modem Drama ? 
In what respects is it manifested f In the first place, the modem 
novel, as introduced ly Ridiaidson, deals with ordinary life and 
ordinaiy personages. There is no reason to look at Courts or at the 
chronicles of the nobility for human and moving themes. You will 
find such themes all round you, in the ranks of the bourgeome, 
-among the merchants, among the clerks, in the drawing-rooms of 
struggling, ambitious, impecunious folk, in the ordinaiy experience 
of each twenty-four hours in each common-place life. In the second 
place, the subject or theme is to be a &ithf ul transcript of existence 
as we know it, with little or no idealisation, indnding all the ugliness 
as well as all the prettiness, portraying meanness as well as nobility 
of temperament, a photograph of casual men and women with all 
their lines and freckles and pimples. In the third place, our occupa- 
tion must be to dissect and analyse character, to watch the nuances, 
to delineate the motives, confused, contradictory, and vacillating, 
which govern the actions of the average individual. When 
Richardson commenced this sort of analysts, he hit upon the ex- 
pedient of making his cbaracten write voluminous letters to one 
another. Letters served the purpose of a public confessional, and 
in those times of self-aheodonment, when sentimentid men or senti- 
mental women oonfide their secrets either to diaries or sympathetic 
correspondents, i6e undoubtedly reach some of the intricacies of a 
human personality. The letter lozm haa never quite gone out of our 
modem literature, but its range has been fortunately curtailed. In 
the fourth place, the novel was the e^^sitionof some given theme, or 
problem, sodal or moral. In Bichardson the aim was avowedly 
didactic. Bead his lengthy title pages. He explains to his reader 
that his Pamelaa and Clariaias axe to exemplify this, that, or the 
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<Aher about ibe exodlenoy virtual the periU to which ohaadtj is 
‘expoaedi the unuttenble ezoellanoe of modesty and a simple r^- 
gioosneu. Since then this didactic aim has not been so unbloih- 
ingly avowed, yet in the greater part of Qermanio literature it is 
therCi implied, if not wholly revealed. Manyanalogies canbeficamed 
between the wgrk of George Eliot and that of Gkiwges Sand. But 
what ie the oontnieti what is the great gulf fiaed, between tiie French 
nnd the English novelist? Precisely this. Georges Sand was an 
idealist, and wrote in pursuit of purely artistic aims, whereas George 
Eliot faithfully and laboriously painted pictures of actual lif e« of 
which the moral, unutterably gloomy or moderately dieerfnl, was 
always near the surface. Ordinary people, ordinary life, a fmthful 
transcript of xesdity, pi^ohological analysis, a moral implicit or 
acknowledged — ^these are the charaoteristioa of the novel which the 
Germanic peoples have invented for their own satisfaction. And 
because novels form, a tremendously powerful department of literature, 
they have carried along with them Modem Drama, whidf in its 
turn illustrates precisely the same characteristics. 


IV. 

The things whi<h the novelist can do are, however, not neoessaiily 
easy for the dramatist. In a novel or romance of some length there 
is every opportunity for the author to oarry out that serious analyiii^ 
that detailed investigation of motives, which render his personages 
vital and interesting. The novelist can build up bis characters, jUBoe 
after piece, brick after brick. He can diow ns bis hero in chapter 
after chapter, developing slowly on predetermined lines, influetnoed 
by the various droumstanoes to which he is exposed, overpowered by 
•one set of conditions, reacting against and overpowering another set 
•of conditions. 8uoh a study as thu requires length, breadth and 
thickness, it needs some of those ht^gueun of narrative whidii the 
ordinary reader sometimes finds embarrassing in the case of Soott, 
•of Tha^eiay, and even of Dickens. Or let us assume that the 
object in hand is the portrayal of a given phase of contemporaiy 
life with all itq thousand and one incidents, with aU thoee minutim 
whose infinitesimal differences distinguish one epoch of , the world’s 
history from another. The li^erel 7 painte of such a period haa got 
to take a big canvas. He has to be content to ooefipy a good deal of 
time in working out bis details. Or, once more, be is thorouglily 
possessed by some lesson or moral be desiiea to inoulcate. So far aa 
he is an artist he will not make thia too obvious. He will put it 
below the surface of his story with a hint here and a hint there, with 
a alow series of evolving incidents leading up to the end, the moral, 
the piece of didacticism which is in his mind. That I take it is how 
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the nordist worib, and the SBsenoe of bis industiy is that he dudid 
haye elbow xoom. But now oompaxe on the other hand the dramalut. 
The one thing he does not poflsefls is time and flpaoe. Hemustznake' 
his effeots sbuBiplj and olwly. He cannot afford to be dilatoiy. 
He must shorten processes, indicate, suggest the various steps aj^ 
present bread and strihing results which cany oonyiction to the eyee 
and mind of the spectator. His method, one would say, is the exact 
andthesiB of that of the novelist. What the one can do slowly and 
gradually, the other must do summarily and rapidly. The ^ecta 
which the one can produce by careful indstence on a seOries of details,, 
the other must present to ^e eye with a certain sharp abruptness,, 
with a certain concentrated dearness, in order to get his spectators in 
the right mood. 

But if the dzamatist is going to accept the influence of the 
novelist, if he is going to work with identical methods, is it not 
dear that he is essaying the extraordinarily difficult task of 
translafing into oolour for the eye what his brotW artist portrays as 
ideas for the mind ? The modem Social Drama has to give a piotivre 
of an ordinaxy life lived nnder ordinary conditions ; it demands a 
careful psychological inquiry, the dissection of motives, the analysis 
of a social problem, the suggestion or the inculcation of a moral. 
Nine men out of ten if asked bow all this is to be done, would 
answer without hemtation that it would require a book of 400 pages. 
And your modem dramatist says No, I will give it you in a series 
of pictures lastiug two and a-balf hours. Is it not inevitable that 
characters will be imperfectly designed, that events will happen 
for which we have not been properly prepared, that we shall 
suddenly find ourselves face to face with a crisis we did not anticipate, 
that we shall see the obvious external conditions of a given state or 
episode or oonclusion, but be left wondering how the characters ever 
got there ? The dramatist in endeavouring to imitate the procedure 
and aims of the novdist is from this point of view like a man trying 
to reproduce on acauvaa seven feet by four an opera by Wagner. 

No better illustration could be found than the latest specimen of 
the serious Drama, Mr. Pinero’s play of /m. The first three 
acts are occupied with the alow and careful elucidation .of the heroine’s 
character, a thing which would be done by a novelist, because be 
has got plenty of space imd ^bow room, in a series of elaborate 
chapters. But a^a play Irk has to be brought to a conclusion, 
ai^ suddenly in the last two acts we get to the very crisis of her fate. 
Iris the self-indulgent, the weak lover of luxury, the soft, charming, 
ba^bonelesa heroine is suddenly exchanged for Iris the betrayer, 
Im the woman who baa leapt over all social barriers, Iris the 
mistress of a man she loathea And what has happened between 
the first three and the last two acts ? Just what would be the most 
interesting part of the story as written in novel form ; but it is 
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abscdutelj omitted in the The heroine is giTon a rhetoriod. 

speechrin the last act to explain her deoline and ThatiaalL And 
this mixture of the methoda ci the noxdist and the diamatiflt makes 
the first three aots of the drama somewhat tedious, and the last two 
startling e-nd t 

Ano^errepmn might be suggested why our moderg drama so 
often strikes one as moving like a blind man in unknown xMtths. 
The essential conditions of Art as such were fixed once and 
for all by the Greeks ; but there are two forms of modem Art 
which have not got classioal models. One is Music in all its later 
developments, the other is the modem novel. Think fora moment of 
the extremely divergent and contradictory views which axe held as to 
the value and importance, or indeed justification, of Wagnerian music. 
It seems a region in which there axe no sign-posts, and every man 
is bent on cutting out his own way. But observe how precisely 
the same thing happens also with regard to novels. There were some 
fugitive attempts at something like romances in Alexandrian times, 
just as there were Picaresque novels in the time of Shakespeare. 
But practically it would he true to say that the novel is a modem 
invention, bom from a Teutonic or Qermanio soil. To this day, how- 
ever, we have no real canons of critioism applicable to it. Nothing is 
dearer than that the novel, as understood by the Latin races, when 
they adopted this style of literature, is different from the novel as it 
was drawn and designed by that curioudy self-introspective, gloomy, 
meditative spirit of the Northern raoes. Should the novd preach a 
moral ? Can we jhdge a novd from the ethical standpoint, or ought 
we to think only of its artistic suOoess or failure ? In what form axe 
the principles of (eethetics to he applied, for instance, to a novel like 
Sir Mivhard Cabnady f Can you get to any positive, absolutely 
accepted verdict ? And now, in contrast with music and the novd, 
observe how curious is the condition of the Modem Drama. For drama, 
at all events, had a daasioal model, a very dear, definite scheme of 
artistic principles, estahliBhed predsdy , iinequivooally, by the genius of 
the Qtiek. dramatists, and expressed in the criticisms of Aristotle. 
This dasrioal tradition lasted for a great znany centuries ; only, in fact, 
for the last two and a-lyilf centuries has it been serioudy con- 
tested. The tiatin races, naturally enough, adhered longer than any 
others to those dasdcal tiad^tionB and rules out of which their own 
civilisation was bom. The Northern races knew nothing of such 
sohoolmaBters. They attacked things in thdr own way. What is 
in suocinot fudiion the dasdool id^ of a ]^y ? It is this — a 
rounded and perfectly defined piece of art, an ^isode carried out 
to its logical condudon, in wbioh the characters axe typical rather 
than individual, and in which, for the most part, poetio justice 
shall prevdl. If a man dies, we know why. If a woman sins, we 
know the consequences. And neither the man nor the woman, 
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neither hero or heroine, is a ohanoe specimen of the human raoe, 
hut a typical example, so that the lesson may be all the dearer. 
But the modem diamatiat has chosen a perfectly different ideal ; he 
has accepted the method, the procedure, the outlook of the novelist. 
The daasioal dramatist was, as Lessing said, a*petty Providence, care- 
fully seeing that the large ethical and natural lavs should obtain 
in his sdeOted province, just as they obtain in thb world as a 
whole. But if we may judge from ^e work of Ibsen, of Suder- 
mann, of Hauptmann, there is too much axtifioial completeness 
and smug symmetiy in the older dramatio principles.^ A page is 
to be tom out of life, and you cannot judge of a whole book by 
a page. You must have a faithful transcript, a bit of realism; 
while the principle of dassical Art is sdection, not photography. 
You must ^6 ordinaxy characters— not iypical, but purely individual 
and accidental. And in this little comer of the world’s great history 
which you are trying so painfully, so faithfully, to elucidate, you are 
not likely to find many indications of that higher justice, that conso- 
latory sofution of the problem, which only the widest outlook over 
centuries could hope to compass. 

What is the result ? Let a man or a woman, occupied with his 
own or her own immediate, pressing troubles and griefs, enunciate 
views about the world as a whole. Do we not know the lyrical 
cry, the cri dit fopur, the passionate revolt ? Is any sorrow like to 
my sorrow ? Can there be a Providenoe ? Is there an eternal 
Justice ? So, too, in Modem Drama, the handling of social problems, 
as a rule, leads to an impane. It is aU mystery and discouragement. 
We can see no pattern, we hold no guiding olue. The baffling issues 
of life lead to the pessimistic temper, and problem plays are the 
reverse of cheerful. I have no desire to emphasise t^ much this 
modem spirit of querulous complaint I am much more interested 
in the singular fact that drama, having an andent prototype, has 
now fallen under a modem influenoe, and is for ever oscillating 
between the older ideals and the newer. The dramatio Muse has 
lost her first husband, and is iiying to understand how to live with 
her second. Hence her oonfudon, her uncertainty, her tentative 
handling, her hentating oonolusions. While the ancient dramatist 
ended on a clear and unmistakeable note, it might be of'disaster or of 
triumph, the modem, putting before the spectator all his own un- 
perfect reasonmgs, fishes with a note of interrogation, does not 
readi an end at aB. So long as a man is content to paint what he 
sees with faithful servility, he will always leave us in this quandary. 
He must bring something out of his own genius. For facts ore the 
most useless things in world. It is ^e ideas alone which by 
connecting them make them intdligible, the guiding ideas in the 
absence of which each of us in turn is only a blind leader of the blind. 

W. L. OOURTNRV. 



MOROCCO AND THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 

Notwithstanding the many important questionfl which agitate the 
public mind at the present momenta Morocco still continniM to 
occupy a fair diare of public attention. The condition of the 
Mooridi Empire, whidi is a standing disgrace to the present age, 
will ere long be one of the questions which the European Powers 
will have to settle. His Shereefian Majesty is the Sick Man of the 
West. The jealousy of the Great Powers forms the chief support of 
his tottering throne. None of them are prepared, single-handed, to 
interfere in the internal affairs of his empire. Ysrious misleading 
statements have recently been made viith regard to the condition of 
Morocco and the intentions of some of the Powers, especially JVance 
and Rusda, towards that country, which might emhairass the British 
Oovemment in the future. Unfounded suspicion of our neighbour’s 
movements can only hamper any measure of reform that might be 
urged for the improvement of Morocco. Jealousy has always been 
the bane of official life in that oountry, and I think it is a pnhlio 
duty to do our utmost to dispel it and endeavour to foster a spirit 
of confidence between the nations interested. I diall therefore en* 
deavour within the compass of this article to give a dear view of the 
whole situation. * 

Morocco holds a peculiar position, both geographically and 
politically. It occupies the nOTth-westem comer of Africa, on the 
very threshold of Europe, its northern coast facing England’s strong- 
hold of Gibraltar, and its eastern frontier bounded by the Erendi 
colony of Algeria. The Empire of Moroooo is only what remains 
of the ancient and powerful Khalifate of the West, which at 
one time menaced the independence .of the Oontineut of Europe. 
There is now hardly any trace left oi its former glory. The natural 
wealth of the oountiy is unbounded, and if oidy developed, would 
make Moroooo one of the richest countries of the world. The Sultan 
oonsiders himsell to be a mighty monarch. He is Comminder of the 
Faithful, and has as sudi alMute control over the lives and property 
of his subjects, but for all that His Majesty praotisally only governs 
about one-half of his Empire. Large tra^ are populated by fieroe 
and turbulent tribes, who set his governors and tax-gatherers at 
defiance. They only owe him religiouB aUegiance, and this rdigious 
fanatidsm is the sole link which holds this tottering fabric together. 

There are three European Powers who are principally iuteiestedin 
Morocco, viz., England, France and Spain. There are three main 
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leasons why our ooimtxy takes a deep interest in Moroooo. iKxng ago 
we held Tangier as a British possession, rinoe that period we have 
♦ifcirAn GHhrcdtar made it perhaps the strongest fortress in the 
world. It has always been considered the key to the Mediterranean, 
and as it is partly provisioned from Moroooo, on that aooount alone 
that ooimtiy is of vital importance to ns. Lastly we haye had the bulk 
of its oommeroe pass through our hands, and although not large, still 
it is worth holding. It ought to be stated to our credit that what- 
ever oommeroial advantages we have gained, we have riiaied them 
with other nations on the same footing as ourselvea Spain has very 
little commercial interest in Moroooo, but riie has always considered 
her poHtioal claims on that country to stand first The Moors are the 
ancient foes of the Spaniards sinoe the days that Ferdinand drove 
them £com their last stronghold in Granada and confined them for 
ever to their original home in A&ioa. From that period of their 
glorious histoiy the Spaniards have always looked upon themselves as 
the heirs of the inheritanoe of the Sultan ; on that account any inter- 
ference on the part of any of the Powers with the independence of 
Moroooo would he bitterly opposed by Spain, who in my opinion 
would not barter away her claim for any amount of dollars. 

We come now to consider the position of France with regard to 
Morocco. The oommerdal interest of France stands next to England , 
and ehe naturally avails herself of every posrible measure to guard 
and promote that trade. Another question of groat importance to 
France is the fact that the frontier of her colony of Algeria touches 
that of Morocco ; on this ground she has a deep^interest in Moorish 
afEairs. The Eastern boundaries of Morocco are inhabited by 
turbulent tribes who axe a oontinuid source of trouble and embarrass- 
ment to French officials in governing Algeria. The measures taken 
by France to strengthen her hold upon Morocco have been watched 
with suspicion and distrust by a certain ehus of excitable gentlemen. 
Some yearn ago the late Grand Shereef of Wasaxx sought and obtained 
French protection for himself and his people ; immediately this act 
was put downas a grand political stroke which was to secure for France 
the preponderating influence at the Sultan’s Court. If such an idea 
had ever been entertained by serious diplomatists, they were much mis- 
taken in their calculation. I have heard that the Gnmd Shereef first 
sought British protection, which was dedined and I think rightly so. 
The ShereeFs object was entirely of a sdfidi nature; he wished to bring 
himsel f and his people under French protection in order to evade the 
payment of taxation to the Sultan, which is a very important matter 
in a country where there is no limit to the exactions of the 4ax- 
gatherer. The act of granting protection was really an infringement 
of the sovereignty of the Sultan, and could not be calculated to 
increase the influence of France at the Mooridi Court On the 
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oontraiy, it would, in my judgmtni, aarouie greater disirnet of her 
deeigns in the minde of Moorieh ministers thXn f oirmerly. 

Franoe, however, gained an advantage in another direction which 
would compensate her to some extent The Gmnd Shereef of Wazan 
is the head of a Iszge sect of Mohammedans who are spread over a 
great part of JN'orthem Moroooo and Algeria, and his leligioas influ- 
ence over those turbulent tribes is far greater than could be imagined 
by any one unacquainted with those countries. His presence among 
those fierce people has often done more to cause them to submit to the 
government than a whole army. On this ground alone France has 
found the Grand Shereef of the greatest service in certain districts of 
Algeria where the S[abyles are frequently in revolt. There are always 
many rumours afioat regarding the designs of France on Morocco. 
A reoent scare on this question occurred on account of the movements 
of French troops on the Mooririi hrontiers which culminated in the 
occupation of Towdt ; hut this step is neither a menace to European 
interests nor tho integrity of Morocoo. This importaut oasis of the 
Sahara was oooupied by Franoe with a view to secure the trade route 
to tho Western Soudan, so important to the commerce of Algeria. 
She has been taking similaT measures in Adrar, an oasis in the 
Western Sahara, hut this mission has met with disaster. I was 
shown, many years ago, a French partition map of Morocco which 
generously gave to England the whole of Moroooo north of Fez, and 
to the French the whole of the country southward. This was really 
the work of the fertile brain of a political schemer, which no serious 
public man in Franoe would eutertaiu for a moment. There can be 
no doubt that the Moors would be much better under French rule 
than they are in their present condition, but the transfer is politically 
impossible under present circumstances. The conquest of Algeria 
has cost Franoe much blood and treasure, and has been a heavy load 
on her Budget. Such a oourse on the port of France would arouse 
the determined opporition of England, and probably other European 
Powers. Such a step would undoubtedly be oonfronted by Sponirii 
pride and valour, which would form almost an insuperable harrier. 

It is fmly admitted that Franoe watches with jealous eyes all that 
is passing in. Moroooo. I have had personally a fur illustratum of 
this. Several French warshipa viaited at various periods the settle- 
ment which I founded at Cape Juby on the aouthem frontier of 
Moroooo. In 1894 a gunboat was qpehially sent to examine our 
station. This sudden appearance of a FVendh gunboat oauaed me 
some surpriae at the time, as our place was a peaceabla settlement for 
the purposes of trade, and oould notin anydiapeorfoimbeamenaoe 
to Fnnoe or any other power. The laots were that at that time I 
had oonatmoted a small battery at CSape Juby on which I mounted 
7-pounder steel guns for our defence against certain tribes who had 
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Iieen sent against ns bj the ICoori^ GfoTemment. I aftenraids 
found oat tlut this simple deisnsiTe measure had been gieatly mag^ 
nified by oertnin violent secfaons of the Fazis press. It was staM 
seriously that I was ntuhing at Cape Juby a second Gibraltar for 
England, and that at a point whence we could menace the southern 
frontieEB o&Morcooo and Algeria. A French official afterwards 
informed me that the'r Tisit was made at the request of the French 
GoYcmment in order that the Commander’s report from the spot 
might satisfy an exdtable section of Frenchmen, who are always 
suspicious of England and a source of embarrassment to their own 
GoTemment. 

From these various considerations it is not surprising that Euro- 
pean Powers interested in Morocco should watch each other with a 
certain amount of suspicion, but it would be quite wrong to ascribe 
this to an intention on the part of any of them to take possession, or 
any deep laid scheme for that object. This view seems to be con- 
firmed by the recent decLaiation of Frmuh policy in the Chamber of 
Deputies, when it was made dear that the sole object of the Frendh 
Government was to consolidate and develop its present possessions 
and not to expand. Some recent writers have magnified far beyond 
what it deserves the recent establishment of a Russian Legation at 
Tangier. It has been insinuated that this step was taken at the 
request of France, for the purpose of upsetting British influence in 
Morocco while she was engaged in South Africa. It was pointed 
out that Russia has no commercial interests in Morooco save the 
proUgcB she may take under her care. This 'is a game all the 
Powers have been playing for years. The United States have no 
commercial interests in Moroooo, yet that great Republic has been 
rqiresented in that Empire for a very long period. Spain and 
Portugal have very little oommercial interest, yet they have Lega- 
tions in Morooco. The presen ce of a Russian Minister in Morocco 
does not menace England any more than the minister of that country 
at the Court of St. James. Russia has a perfeot right to send a 
minister wherever she pleases. Our duty is simply to look after 
our own interests while acting fairly to our nmghbouis. 

I do not for a moment b^eve that France and Russia have put 
ihrir beads together with a view to create difficulties for us in 
Moroooo, unless they were foroed by the more violent parties in the 
two countries. It is with much pain that I observe a onrtoin section 
of the Continental press endeavouring to embroil England with 
France lor their own selfirii ends. The gutter press of Paris is fed 
by our enemies in other countries, who fu the flames of suspicion, 
jealous and distrust. Franoe has always been in the van of 
dviliaation, and ought not to be confounded with the sourrilonB press 
whioh is the enemy of what is good and stable iu their own and 
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other oouniries. There axe extremists in ereiy country against whose 
ixresponBLble language and ‘violence we have to guard ouradrea. 

In the midst of these conflicting elements the safest course to 
pursue regarding Mootidi afiaira ia a frank and condliatoiy policy. 
During t^ long tenure of office by the late Sir John H. D. Hay in 
Morocco his WBole efforts were directed towards inain|taining the 
ziaim quo^ an& I expect his successora have upheld the same prin- 
dplea. I^ere ia one weak point in this policy, in my opinion, which 
ia painfully seen in Morocco. It does not appear that any drastic 
reforms can take place under it. The Sultan's adyuera are astute 
enough to know the policy pursued by European Powers ; they axe 
well aware that these Powers are jealous of each other, and they use 
every means to foster this spirit in order that they may oppress the 
Moora according to their wilL On this account Morocco is about the 
worst governed country in any part of the world ; its p r esent con- 
dition is a disgrace to the civilised nations of Europe. An attempt 
was made some twenty years ago to mend matters, and a conference 
was held in Madrid resulting in some improvement. It had, how- 
ever, one mischievous effect — it confirmed a i^stem of protection 
whidi is a standing disgrace to aU the Powers concerned. No actual 
attempt has yet been made to wipe it out ; though the British 
Government have, in deference to public opinion, modified it to some 
extent. 

It is wonderful what benefioial changes could be brought about in 
Morocco if the Powers were only united. We have had an illustra- 
tion of this lately ; the judicial administration of Morocco is the 
most arbitrary and corrupt of almost any country in the world. I 
have already stated that the Sultan is the supreme lord of the lives 
and properties of his subjects. This is often brought vividly to their 
doors. Any Moor, however exalted, may be seised at any time, on 
any pretext whatever, and sent to a loat^me dungeon without trial 
or any food or ‘water, except what is given by the charitable, and 
these poor creatures often die of starvation and disease. Many 
philanthropio people in England take a deep interest in the poor 
Mooridi prisoners. The Howard Association took the matter up 
with energy.^ It made several representations to the Britudx and 
other Qovenments on behalf the suffering Moors. This is a 
question in whidi the Bzitidi Legation has constantly taken anintereet. 
Sir A. Nicolson, the present Briti^ Mudster in^Tangier, with great 
skill and tact, united all the European Powers tx^gether in order to pujt 
pressure on ^e Sultan, so that Majesty might be compelled to 
improve the prisons and prisoners throughout the empire. It 'wasthe 
first time, I think, that the representatives of the Powers were united 
with regard to Morocco. If this joint demand of the Powera was 
made by a single nation, it would have been unheeded, but being a 
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united demnad it Eras aooeded to at onoe. The Sultan oommanded 
that all priaonen diould be supplied regularly with food and water, 
and that all the prisons riiould be cleaned and whitewadied through- 
out the «npiie. This was a great reform aooomidiBhed by one stroke, 
though it wiU still require vigilance on the jNot of the Tspresentatives 
of the Powprs, in case matters may lapse into their oA state again. 

Another imxKnrtant oonsideration with regard to Morocco is the 
commercial devdopment of its enormous resources. The British 
Treaty of Oommeroe dates as far back as 1856, and the conditions 
then established are praoticdily the same now. Sir •Euan Smith 
made an unsuccessful attempt to negotiate a new Treaty a few years 
ago, sinoe then the question has lain dormant. For this reason the 
tnuie of Morocco, wMch roundly amounts to about three millions a 
year, has remained almost stationary. Our share is probably less 
than it was at one time. This cannot for a moment be attributed to 
the intrigues of Foreign Powers, or that our influence is less than 
formerly at the Sultan's Court. It is really due to the apathy of the 
British Government, and the fiscal arrangements prevailing in the 
Moorish Empire. Free trade has never taken any root in Morocoo. 
The Sultan and his advisers are strong protectionists, the imports are 
regulated by a duty of 8 per cent, ad tw/orm, but the exports are 
subject to such enormous duties that no development can take place. 
Other important ariidleB are prohibited altogether, except under 
special licence from the Sultan. Foreigners are not permitted to 
acquire laud or houses in any part of Morocco with the exception of 
Tangier. No railways are allowed to be made, nor can the 
mineral wealth of the country be touched, so that foreign capital 
cannot flow into the country for the deveikqnnent of any enterprise. 
Several attempts were made to establirii banks, but with little 
success. There is no Mooririi Loan wanted, so that these institutions 
exist only to aid the ocmmeroe of the country. 

It is true that Franoe, Germany, and other oountries have been 
pushing their own inteErests in every possible way. They take a 
paternal interest in their merdhaats, but the British Government 
do not assist to the same extent The keen oompetition of foreign 
traders natundly affects British irada Many of our merchants in that 
country oomplahaed to me that England had no oommeroial attach^ 
in Morocco, which they oonsidered a serious dimwbaok to British trade. 
I had a talk on this very subject with Sir R Satow, while he was 
Minister in Tangier. He remaxksd that a oommeroial attarii4 would 
he of great importaaoe, and suggested that I riioold have an interview 
with the offioiab at the Foreign Office. On my anival in England 
I called on Sir Thomas Sandmen, and laid the matter helm him. 
While he did not deny that subh an appointment might be advan* 
tageous, he pointed out that there were no funds av^ble lor the 
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piizpoBe. 1 remarked that eiirelj ihey oonld obtain about £700 
a year for Buoh an important objeot. Sir Tbomaa aiiggeated that 
1 should speidc to Sir William Haroourty who was then CShanoellor 
of the Ihcohequer, on the subject, but I feared that my influence 
with that great financier wo^d not induce him to unloose the 
strings of the ^fdblic purse for the benefit of British trade xnlCoioooo. 
Sir John Hay stated to me that the British Oovemment seemed 
to be always indifferent to the oonuneroial development of Morocco ; 
during his official career he had sent many proposals whidi he 
asserted were, pigeon-holed at the Foreign Office. These views 
appeared in a letter of mine to The Titnee as far back as 1884. 

In reviewing the whole situation in Morocco it seems to me that 
the true and safest polii^ that ought to be pursued with regard to 
that country is the maintenanoe of Moroooo as an independent State. 
This is the most dedrable course in every way. A large amount of 
jealousy would disappear, and the door would be opened for materiid 
and social development. The inhabitants of Moroooo are a fine race, 
naturally intelligent and lovers of independence, and certainly not 
unfriendly to this countiy. It is the official life of Morocob that is 
oorrupt, and it would require to be uprooted before] any prosperity 
or improvement could follow. Before such a measure could be 
carried out, the Powers would have to unite and bring their united 
influence to bear on the Sultan, who would certainly yidd to the man> 
date of the Christian Powers of Furope, and allow the administration 
of his Empire to be modelled in conformity with western civilisation. 
It cannot be eiEpected that this derirable result would be 
achieved by a stroke of the pen ; it is patience and oonoiliation 
that it can be accomplished. Surely it is time that the Powers 
of Europe who are interested in Moroooo diould oast aside the 
jealousy, suspicion and distrust whidi have been for so many 
years and are now the disturbing influences in the political life of 
Tangier, and set earnestly to work to devise plans by whuA Moroooo 
may be brought under the blessingB of modem civilisation and good 
government. It is far from a hopeless tadc ; it is wdl worthy of the 
earnest oonsideration of European statesmen. If these measures, 
which I have indicated and whidi are so much derired by the well- 
wiriiers of Morocco, are carried out, it will redound to the credit of 
Ohriatendoin and it will raise the crumbling Empiie of Moroooo to a 
state of material and sodal prosperity, and gain tha lasting gratitade 
of the Moors who are now groaning under the h^ of the 
oppressor. 


Donald Mackknz». 
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Ik the Nqjrazober number of tbe Nineteenth tHentury ;there was pub- 
lidied an urgent appeal to tbe Gbyemment to put into force tbe Militia 
Ballot, wbidi, as it was pointed out, could be done without any 
legislatian, either bj omitting a few words £rom the Expiring- 
Laws Continuance Act, or by passing an Order in Council suspend- 
ing tbe operation of the Suspension Act. So resolute is tbe nation 
to provide tbe requisite aimed forces for tbe defence of tbe Empire, 
that there can be no doubt that one or other of the above altema- 
tives should be adopted, if it can be once shown that tbe result would 
be to mak^ us more fonnidable in war and better able to defend our 
oounticy and our great possessionB over seas. 

Let us then in the first place examine tbe arguments m favour of 
enforcing the Militia Ballot, arguments which are numerous, cogent, 
and not to be lightly ignored, assuming that tbe premises on which 
they are founded can be proved to be sound, ^ese arguments I 
riiall endeavour to summarise as briefiy as possible from the extracts 
given in the article in favour of the imposition of tbe ballot to which 
1 have already leferxed. 

Mr. Brodxiok has stated that his adhesion to the voluntary system 
is strictly limited by our ability to obtain under it a force with which 
our nulitaxy autboritiea can satisfy the Government that they have 
sufiBicient troops to resist invasion and can maintain them to tbeir 
satisfaction. Colonel Sir G. 8. Clarke, an authority whom all will 
respect, believes that a national British force obtained by the ballot 
could he rendered formidable to the last degree, and would therefore 
ZBise the strength of the Militia to some 200,000 men, organising them 
in eighteeninfantiy divinons, with a due proportion of field and garrison 
artillery. He pomts out further that the voluntary system has 
broken down, as proved by the large deficienoy in tbe enrolled 
establishment of our forces, both regular and auxiUary, and suggests 
that the moderate number of men voluntarily enlistetjl or chosen by 
lot from all ranks of the people, would then, during five years* service, 
■ecnie a oompulsQry holiday at the expetnae of ^e country. They 
would not be imprisoned in banaoks. They would learn habits of 
disdj^e and of order, which would increase their value in the 
labour market*’ Mr. Sidn^ Low makes use of similar argumentsy 
pomting out that the voluntary ^tem haa broken down, and that 
there is nothing degrading or un-English iii requiring every dtisen 
ofafreeooontiyio ^ educated to theuseof arms. These arguments 
are also adopM by Mr. Heruy Birohenough, who admits the objec- 
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tions to oompulfoiy life in banaoks^ and widiea to call gradnallj into 
existence a nation trained to arms. He also admiiea the manner in' 
which Germany haa made her army not only a perfect instrument of 
national defence, hut iJso a great school of physical training and 
moral discipline, and looks forward to the day when compulsory 
military training will be insisted on in the interest of public health 
and national well-being. 

Six Bobert QifCen is rather indined to favour conscription in some 
form, on the ground that all young men aa th^ rea^ the age of 
twenty-two dmald have qualified themselves to perform military 
eervioe, if medically fit, arguing that in this manner we should have 
auoh large numbers of men with militaiy training that the entire 
Begular Army and Beservea could be spared at need, in some form or 
other, for foreign service, and Colonri Lonsdale £Ue insists that 
universal liability for home defence must be the foundation stone ol 
the home defence organisation, selection by ballot lor the Militia, 
the means of obtaining the units, the quotas being reg^olated by 
the population. Dr. Conan Doyle follows in the same sense, insisting 
that ** if the Begular Army is to be set free for the service of the Empire, 
it can only be safely done by making onxaelvee invulnerable at home. 
There is only one way in which this can be effeoted, and that is by 
the enforcement of the MiHtia Ballot for borne defence. The introduc- 
tion of the Militia Ballot would fumidi a most powerful weapon for 
etzengthening the Yriunteers, as exemption from the ballot mig^t 
be granted to those men who undertook to make themselvea efficient 
and to remain in thd corps five years.*’ 

I think that I have above fairly summarised the arguments which 
are used by the advocates for the introduction of the Militia Ballot ; 
if these arguments he examined, it will be seen that they may be 
roughly grouped under the following heads : — 

(a) The only means of obtaining a foroe equal to reaisting 
invasion. 

(i) Necessary owing to the voluntary system having bzdken 
down. 

(c) Useful owing to the habits of discipline and order whioh 

wouldhe iMmt while in the Militia. 

(d) Neoessoxy in order to free the Begular Army ixa imiga 
aervice. 

{p) Would be a useful weapon to foroe men inlo the Yblunteera. 

Let us now examine these ^aq^ents. First, aa xegaida the 
question of invasion : surely we are not going to take such a step as 
the introduction of the MiUtia Ballot in order to enable ua to xenst 
invasion, unlem we are first convinced that there is a reasonable piM- 
sihility of our possible or probable enemies attempting to invade us. 

VOL. LXXI. N.S. z z 
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1b there then aajsaoh xeaeqinable poBuhility P 1 should say most 
oertaudjnot, so long as our fleets are in a position to obtain and keep- 
the eommand of the sea* 1 admit readily that if our Navy is unequal 
to this task, it is quite on the cards that an enemy, confident in the 
might of its army, might attempt to hasten the oondusion of the war 
ixKvadigg us, whidi they would be able to do at their leisure, our 
fleet haTing been destroyed. In such a case 1 fear that the ballot-raiBed 
IGHtia would pioTe a Tory poor diield. In fact I can hardly agree 
that it would be worth while to introduce such a noYelty as the b^ot 
into our miUtaxy ^stem soldy in Tiew of such oontingenoy. 
According to Sir G. S. Clarke the strength of the Militja. would merely 
be increased by 100,000 men at the outside by the imposition of the 
ballot; is it credible that these 100,000 militiamen are g<^g to 
turn the scale in our layour in the case of a deliberate invasion by 
one or more of the great miUtaxy Powers of the Continent P For if 
we are to assume tl^ our fleet is to be defeated and driven from the 
seas as a prelude to any possible invasion, it is only reasonable to 
assume that we shall be at war with a coalition of two or more great 
Powers. 

But many people argue that we may be invaded even though our 
fleet retain the command of the sea. It is assumed in some quarters 
that our fleet will be ** decoyed ’* away, leaving our coasts free to our 
enemies, and that they will promptly take advantage of the oppor- 
tuni^ to pour great armies into this country. I for one cannot 
believe that any enemy would be so insane as to risk a great army on 
the chance of our superior fleet— superior, for M inferior it could be 
beaten in fair fight and there would be no necessity to decoy it away — 
being so deluded as to abstain from all interference with so pro- 
tracted and diflBicult an operation as the embarkation and diseml^k- 
ation of a great army with all its stores. Moreover, apart from this, 
there is no European Power, save ourselves, who could lay their 
hands on the shipping whirii would be required to convey a great 
host, even ficom the Continental ports to our shores. They might be 
able to find shipping enough to cany a raiding force, adventured for 
the sole purpose of inflicting ** moral and material damage ” upon us, 
with no idea of ever withdrawing that force to their own shores, or of 
endeavouring to keep open eommnnioations betwdsn that raiding 
force and t^ land from whidi it sailed. Such an attempt would be 
within the bounds of pCssibiliiy, but it would be an easy matter to 
take measures to deprive any attempt to raidin thisfadiion of any but 
the remotest proqpeets of enoeeaBy and it is not often that belligerents 
smbsai^ on an enterprise from the ooaoBeiiceiiient doomed to 
istlure* B oth er would they wait to see the updbot of the naval 
struggle, for we may rest assuxed that we dull not find ouxsdves at 
wr with any Power on the continent of Europe till that Power 
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belioTes'iliat flitTiwr alone' or with the' help of an ally it will he aUe to 
deprive ns of the oommand of the-seas. 

Then is yet another sitoation in whidi some hold that invasion 
will he possible. It is aigoed that we may snooeed in defeating in 
action the battle-fleets of our enemy, hat that the victors may he so 
badly damaged as to he unable to ke^ the.seas till fhey l^ve under- 
gone a lengthy process of repair in our ports. Even suppomng t^t 
this be possible, is it reasonable to suppose that an enemy, heavily 
defeated on the sea, would at once proceed to initiate an enormous 
enterprise, depending for its success on nninterrupted access to our 
shores? This appears to me to be wholly incredible. It is also 
impossible to conoeLve that any sucoessful naval action, however hody 
contested, would leave us, even for a tune, without at least the nncleue 
of a naval force superior to anything which our defeated foe oould 
produce, and daily growing in streng^ owing to the extent of our 
vast resources in naval arsenals cuid dockyards. ^ In short, it appears 
to me that the possibility of successful invasion hinges entirel^on the 
command of the sea. So long as “we retain o omma nd of tiie sea the 
danger of invasion may be disregarded ; so soon as we lose it we are 
undone, whether we are invaded or not. Even on the assumption 
that we lose the command of the sea, are invaded, and succeed in 
repelling invarion, we in the end he but little if at all better oft* 
For the foe, withdrawing his shattered army of invasion, will oonteni 
hi Tnaa lf with Starving us into a condition in which any terms will be 
acceptable to ns. Therefore, our safeguard against suooessful in- 
vasion lies not in ouf ’MiHtja- but in our Navy. In this I can find no* 
argument to induce me to w^oome the Militia Ballot. 

The next argument is that the Ballot is neoessaxy, owing to 

the voluntary system having broken down. This argument is xatheri. 
to my mind, an argument in favour of recasting our whole ^stem 
of adhering to the system fortified by oompolsion. It 

is perfectly true that we are unable by the voluntary system to 
TttMwfMn an army of upwards of 800,000 men, including Militia » 
Yeomanry and Volunteers. Before baring recourse to compulsion 
to make good the deficit, we would do well to r^eot whethor it ia 
advisable, under the cueomstances, to attempt to fnaintain so large a 
force. Moreovw, it is essential that we iho^d not lose right of the 
fact that it is universally admitted that it would be impossible to use 
compulsion to fill the ranks of our Eegular Army, liable to serve 
abroad in time of peace ; admitting this, would we not be wise to 
pauae and to consider whether the adoption of the Militia Ballot 
might not make it more diffionlt even than it is at present to keep 
up the establishment of our Begnlar Amy? To double, aa is 
propoeed, the establiriiment of the Militii^ while insisting on not less 
than five yean’ service in that force, would obviouriy about doable 

as z 2 
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the number of Militia xeomitB wbidi would be annnaUj required, and 
ibougb a oonnderable number of the men obtained bjr the bidlot 
would, under no ciroumjBUnoes, have gone into the Regular Armj, I 
think we must admit that it is quite possible that without the ballot 
a oonsiderable number of them might have drifted in that direction. 
Of oourse,*! assume it will still he open to them to. do so, and the 
damage to our reoraiting resouroes may be insignifioant ; but it 
would not be wise to OTorlook the laot that there is a certain risk of 
the introduction of the Militia Ballot prejudicially affecting recruiting 
for the Regular Army. 

Again, is it not possible that the Volunteer force competes in the 
recruiting market against both the Regular Army and the Militia ? 
Recollect that the Volunteers of to-day are recruited from a vastly 
different social class from the Volunteers of 1859. In fact, with the 
exception of some of the crack Rendon corps, the majority of Volunteer 
battalions are recruited from precuely the same dasaes which f umidi 
recruitt both to the Regular Army and the Militia. Our Volunteer force 
now numbers close on 800,000 men, yet the advocates for the MiUtia 
Ballot have so little confidence in the military value of this great force 
that they are unable to feel safe against invanon till they have, by 
the enforcement of the ballot, nosed the Militia to a strength of 
200,000 men. 

Under the droumstanoes 1 must confess that I would either make 
the Volunteers really efficient for war, providing them with field 
artillery, and giving them a real and workable militaxy organisation 
in higher units than brigades, or I would disband all wbo would not 
be required for mere garrison duties in war time ; that is to say, all 
but a small proportion of the inlantiy and the garrison artilleiy. 
Rither course would be logiosl ; our present polity of mamtaining a 
huge force which cannot be pretended to be really effident for war 
does not commend itself to common sense. In either eventuality, I 
do not believe that the Militia Ballot would be needed. It would 
certainly not be needed if, in addition to the force of over 100,000 
Militia whom we can get without the ballot, we could put into the 
field even 150,000 really efficient Volunteers ; and were the bulk of 
the Volunteers disbanded, I do not believe that we diould find it 
difficult to reomit the Militia up to an establishment of upwards of 
200,000 men. Therefore, if the voluntary qrotem has broken down, 
it is only beoatAe we Imve been expecting from it more than is 
required from the situation in which we stand as a great Sea-Power, 
imlsted by the sea from the possibility of being attacked on land. 

As to tbe argument (hat it is advisable to introduce the Militia 
Ballot because of the habits of discipline and order wbidh would be 
learnt while in the Mititia, I must confess that I am somewhat 
sceptical as to the value of the moral training whidi could be given 
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to young men for a month in the year only during yean, 
especially when we are told that it is not proposed to imprison them 
in harrabks. Mr. Birchenough assert^ that one of the most 
objeotionahle futures in the foreign system is barrack life, and he 
does not see wby that riiould be essential to eSectiYe militaay 
training. This depends entirely on the prerious training of the 
recruit. The slum-bred reomit, who may have been at a loose-end 
' and a ne’er-do-weel aU his life, cannot be brought efl^eotiyely under 
military discipline unless he is kept under rigorous supervision in 
barracks. This close supervision will not be necessary in the case of 
the respectably brought up lad, who has been taught habits of 
obedience and cleanliness in his home and at school. But surely aU 
wiU be fish to the net of the Militia BaUot, or are the scallywags and 
ne’er-do-wcels to be allowed to go free for fear of corrupting the 
remainder? I fear that the Militia training proposed would do 
very little to inculcate habits of order and discipline. In fact, it 
would be precisely the same as the existing Militia training*, and I 
am not aware that employers show any preference for hands who 
have served in the Militia, owing to their being more orderly and 
more used to discipline. Mr. Birchenough speaks of the Glerman 
army as being not only a perfect instrument of national defence, but 
also a great school of physical training and moral discipline, and 
appears to think that we riiould he able to make of our ballot- 
recruited Militia a similar moral and physical training-school for the 
nation at large. This is an idle dream. In the German army the 
recruit is subjected for three years to the most rigorous and iron 
discipline, a disripline which is, to our ideas, in many respects 
positively bmtal and almost degrading. I do not understand that 
any one proposes to introduce a system even remotely approaching 
thk into our Militia, even on the introduction of the bi^ot, and 1 
Teiy much doubt if any system much milder would produce equally 
valuable results. 

It is also argued that it is necessary to adopt the Militia Ballot in 
order to free the Regular Army and the Besses for foreign service. 
But surdy they are free for foreign service now. When present 
war broke out ^e sent to South Africa as many men as we thought 
were necessary, and when events proved that we had under-estimated 
the numbers required, we sent as many more as we had, no regular 
troops ultimately being left in the country except those who were 
unfit, owing to their youth or their physical condition, to serve 
abroad. That is to say, we did not retain any regular troops in this 
country, beyond the reserve regiments — a mere himdful— enrolled to 
quell the alarm of an uninstruoted populooe, because we felt the oountry 
would not he safe without them. If the Militia Bdlot had been in 
existence when this war began, we diould have sent to South Africa 
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predflely tli4 same number of regular troops, no more and no less. 
If any of tlie European Powers had thought that in the absence of 
our Begular Army an opportunity for inTading us might be found, 
our fleet would speedily have undeoeiyed them, and if our fleet had 
been beaten, we would have lost our Empire whether we had one or 
two hundx^ thousand Militiamen in arms in this oountiy. 

But it may be argued that we may hare some day to fight a foe 
more formidable both in a naral and military sense than the Boers 
— and in that case we diall find it impossible to denude the oountiy 
of regular troops unless our Auxilhuy forces are equal to the task of 
defeating the inrader. 

Personally, I do not see that the case would be in any way 
altered; so long as our nary is superior we diall be safe from 
invadon ; so soon as it is destroyed we are undone in any case. 
Moreover, the fact appears to be vexy generally overlooked that we 
shall be unable, whatever may be our desire, to denude this country 
of regular troops until our navy has obtained the upper hand. In 
fact, till we have proved our right to the command of the seas our 
army will be of necessity imprisoned within these islands ; as soon 
as our fleet has prov^ that it retains its andent superiority, we shall 
be able to transport our army to whatever part of the world we wish, 
and at the same time all risk of invasion disappears. Therefore, I 
am not impressed by the argument that the Militia Ballot is neces- 
sary in order to free the army for service abroad. 

As for the last argument, that the ballot woul^ enable us to force 
more men into the Volunteers, I think that this deserves oven less 
consideration. Our Volunteers are either efficient for war or they 
are not ; if they are efficient, surely we have quite as many as we 
require. If they are not efficient, I see no advantage in adding to 
their number, especially if we are at the same time to double the 
strength of the Militia. 

There is yet another argument in favour of the ballot, to my mind 
the most cogent of all, which is to the effect that by unng the ballot 
to double the strength of the MOitia we diall thereby double the 
numbmr of trained men on whom we can call for asristanoe, in case 
of emergency, to fill up the ranks of our army fighting abroad. It 
is quite true that this would oertainly follow on the introduction of 
the hallct and the oonsequmt doubling of the strength of the Militia, 
hut it does not ixhpress me as a statesmanlike policy to double the 
strength of a force only liable to service at home in the hope that 
we may thereby obtain trained men wilUng, in time of need, to serve 
abroad. Bather should we endeavour to give all onrmale population 
adequate notary training and to iscoease the strength of our regolsr 
reserves, for we would &us be able to dispose of a force on the 
numerical strength of which we could absolutely rely, instead of having 
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to make plans based on a mere guess at tbe number of Militiamen who 
inight, in certain eontingendes, elect to Tolunteer for foreign servioe. 

It is a trite saying that successful wa^ must be prepared for in 
time of peace, but no preparation worthy the name can be made 
where there is. no possible way of esli^ting with accuracy the 
strength of the forces of which you will be able to dispe^ Where 
one has to rely on estimates of numbers based on mere guess work, 
one’s plans are bound to be very sketchy and liable to modification at 
the last moment, a proqieot which I am fairly confident wotdd not 
appeal to the udentifio soldiers of modem Europe. It will of oouise 
be urged that we must make tbe best of tbe forces at our diqkosd, 
and as the Toluntaxy qrstem has broken down, it is dear that 
we cannot obtain from it men in sufficient numbers to cany on a 
prolonged campaign abroad. To this I r^y that it will be time 
enough to assert that the Toluntaxy system has broken down when 
we have tried to form a second-dass reserm and failed in ent attempt. 
As everyone knows, our esdsting reserve is not a reserve ah all, but 
eonsists merely of men of the first line who are permitted to go to 
dvil life on prolonged furlough. We are unable to mobilise a single 
unit for service without recalling these men to the colours. Of zeal 
reserves, of men to fill the gaps and supply the waste of war, we have 
none. 1 do not believe that we should find any difficulty in inducing 
the vast majority of lecvuits to enlist for twdve years servioe, seven 
with the colours and five in the first-class reserve, as now, and ten 
years in the seoond-dass reserve in addition, thus rendering the 
average soldier liable to recall to tbe colours in time of national 
emergency up to tbe age of forty years. It has been calculated that 
we might in this manner obtain a second-dass reserve of at least 
150,000 trained men at a very insignificant cost. Had ibis reserve 
been in existence when the South African war broke out, it would not 
have been necessary to invite either Teomanzy, Militia', or Volunteers 
to serve in South Africa. When this experiment has been tried and 
failed, I diall be ready to admit that the voluntary qrstem has broken 
down. 

Meanwhile may 1 implore those who are so ready to oome forward 
with scheme^ for national defenoe not to allow themsdves to be 
deluded by false analogies between our posiUoii and that of the 
mUitary Powers of the Continent, but to keep ever before them the 
foot that the navy, and the navy alone, guarantees these 
against invasion and this Empire against destrootion. Of the 
intolerable annoyance which would be caused by the attempt to put 
the ballot, with its manyiuoonvenienoeB and inequa]itiea,into practice 
I say nothing, though in this alone 1 heHeve very strong aiguments 
against its adoption would he found. 


W. £. OAHtnss. 



THE TBANSFOBUA.TIONS OF THE SCOTTISH 
TEMFEBAMENT. 

IjIKB ilie popular oonoeptiou of the original mission of Christianity,, 
the phrase which is generally given as a condensation of Scottish 
national characteristics is bas^ upon an incorrect tranriation. The* 
proolaination whirii the shepherds heard on the plains of Bethlehem, 
was one not of ** Peace on earth, good will to men/’ hut of ** Peace 
on earth to men of God’s will.” Gieorge Buchanan did not compli- 
ment his countrymen on the perftrmdum ingenium Scoiorumt hut 
complained of ikm prtBfervida the impatience whiob, impell- 

ing them to throw away their advantages of position that they 
might fight the Eng-lSah in the open, lost them the Battle of 
El^den,as it had lost them many an engagement before, and as it 
subsequently lost them the Battle of Dunbar. And very much os 
Christendom, during all the centuries of its existence, has been 
trying to live up to its own misconstrued ideal, only to find that 
mtllennmm ” and mirage ” are synonymous, and that not peace- 
hut a sword is reserved for other than men of God’s will,” Scot- 
land has been striving by “ discipline,” by dogmatic religion, by 
preaching down its heart with the maxims of prudence, to keep 
within the entrenchments of perfervidum ingenium^ only to sally 
abroad and waste its strength in pmfervida ingenia. The history of 
the country, at least sinoe the Union of the Crowns, is strewn with 
the wredrage of energy. The Union seemed to justify the plunge 
of Scotland into the race for the world’s commerce. That plunge wae 
taken under the direction of one of the most inventive of Anglo- 
Saxon brains. Yet it ended in the disaster of the Darien Expedition,, 
whidi was exactly two oenturies too soon, in the impoverishment of 
Scotland and in a revival of the hatred to England, but for which 
history would have been spared the folly and missed the now some- 
what besmirched romance of the Jacobite Bisings. The Darien 
Expedition has been repeated in the failure of the Douglas and 
Haran Bank — which rained the majority of the landowners in three 
counties in the eighteenth century— and in the collapses, oftener 
than not assooiatedc with sirindling, of apparently prosperous indi- 
viduals and companies that have occurred at intervals up to the 
present day, startling sober Englishmen into an impression that 
Soottidi bonesfy and Soottidi caution have both gone by the board. 

T3ie Union ^ the Legidatnres gave greater scope than even the 
Union of the Crowns to the naticmal perfervidum ingenium^ and, of 
oouxM^ it iin riot in pne/ervida mgenia. It permitted of a camivai 
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of ** ScottiBh mamierB, Scottisli religion, and Scottisli drink.” Above 
all tilings, it rendered posable the triumph of the Kirk and of the 
Anti-Kirk. It made Presbyterianism the establisbed religion in 
Sootland, and gave the advanced or &natical section of Presbyterian- 
ism — known aa the “Wild West Whigs” or “the Sectaries” — 
a chance of paying off old scores and avenging the perebontionB of 
their predecessors, the men of the Solemn League and Covenant. 
Law and Government were too powerful to permit them to follow up 
the “ killing time ” of Claverhonse and Lauderdale with a “ Vining 
time ” of theif own in which the shortest of riirifts would have been 
given alike to Episcopalians and to “Moderate,” and therefore 
backsliding, Presbyterians. But although there is good reason to 
believe that, like the Jacobins in Prance, they were always in a 
minority, they were able to dominate Scottirii life to a much greater 
extent than ever did the early Protestant Befonnexs, who, indeed, if 
Knox is to be taken as an example, took a comparatively genial 
view of human pleasure and frailly. They successfully tabo^d art, 
literature, and conviviality. Mr. Graham, the latest and incomparably 
the liveliest historian of eighteenth oentury Scotland, desoribM their 
attempt to rule the country according to thrir ideas aa a “ clumsy 
theocracy.” The theocracy may have been clumsy, but it came 
nearer perfection than anything else "of the kind, even in New 
England. Jonathan Edwards himself, in the finest frenzy of his 
conception of Hell, never attained the superb literality of the 
forgotten Donaldsop in his Toot^kk for Siresrers, published in 
1697. 

*' Hot banung coals of juniper shall be 
Thy M in doom, and there to cover thee 
A quilt of boiling brimstone thou must take 
And wnp thee in, till thon full payment make. 

^ Thy heed, thy cue, thy nose, thy eye, 

Thy every member shall tormented he 
Apert, and such exquisite tortures fill 
Esoh joint aa would great Leviathan IdU.” 

But, of course, the perferridum in^nium led to the usual exeesses — 
to what the good, shrewd, although appallingly introspective, Boston 
considered the “ leap from' Ahmham*8 bosom into Delilah’a lap,” to 
the lecherous hypocri^r of Holy Willie,^ to the defiant practical 
amorism which found its kindliest and most ait&tio exp r e ss ion in 
Burns's “Welcome” and “Court of Equity.” Yet the “clumsy 
theocracy ” would not have lasted so long aa it did had not the 
Mrious laymen of the oountiy ocmstituted the elderridp, and fomied, 
indeed, its nuigwi fxirs. In all ^uitribes against fioottirii religious 
fanaticism it is always safe to read “Kirk-session” for “Kirk.” 

Yet the Union of the Legiriatnres brought the triumph oi the 
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Aiiti-E!irk as well as ike triumpk of the Kirk in its iiain. Before 
then, as Defoe notes, the more far-seeing merchants of Glasgow had 
discovered that their port was nearer Virginia than was London. 
When the omshing of the *45 gave Scotland peace and time to develop 
the mineral lesomoes of Lanarkshire^ the per/ervidut^ ingenium came 
awaj with a nuh, and the sleepy litSe academic villaga on the Cl3rde, 
whose praises were in the mouths of all English tiavellera, made 
speed to become the second city and the third port in the Kingdom. 
Again, of course, there were excesses. The country surged into 
Glasgow and the congeries of unlovely Black Gouzitiy towns of 
whi(^ it became the centre. The result waa the creation of the 
most hideous dums in Great Britain, or perhaps the world, where 
disease, death, and drink hold away, and where decency is unknown. 
The !]^k was unprepared to meet the rush, which wns indeed 
a negation of its favourite doctrine that the first duty of man is to 
prepare not for this world but the next. After a gallant stand 
under the late — and still in many respects great — ^Dr. Ohalmers, it 
succumbed. The usual compromise has been arranged. What was 
once accounted as the Anti-Kirk now ** runs ” the Kirk. Practically 
all the Scottish Churches — certainly the Dissenting Churches, both 
Presbyterian and Episcopidian — ^are aupporied by the wealthy 
middle-dasB. And by them; say the ** chureddess ’* pariahs of the 
riums, who ore beginning to find in the Socialism of The Clarion a 
substitute for religious dogma and even for whisky, the gospd of self- 
sacrifice is preached to the rich at the poor. 

And now another change is coming over the national tempera^ 
ment ; the success and the character of the recent Glasgow Exhibition 
show that it has been already in large measure effected. In days 
when Presbyterian ministers hulked as largely in Scottish life 
generally as they do now only in the annals of Thrums and 
Drumto^ty, when sermon-tasting was one of the supreme delights 
of life, it was the hospitable habit of a Glasgow mendiant to take his 
English visitors and business cozxespondentB of a Sunday to hear his 
favourite preacher, and when they came out of churcdi to ask them 
triumphantly, *'Can you hate that?** Glasgow is now entitled to 
go a step farther, and to ask the world confidently of an Exhibition 
which, if it has not been of ** record** dimensions, has had a 
'‘record ” attendance, and may yet he proved to have a “record ” 
8nr|dus, “ Can yob hate that ? ** in up-to-dateness of maohinefy, in 
musio, in art, in tea-shops, nay, even in weather.# But above all 
things the Exhibition was notable as being the carnival of the 
“typical** and dominating Scottish temperament, as that is best 
exhibited hy tbe l£an in the Square Hat 

“ The tjrpical Glasgow man is not the merchsnt-prince with sona at Harrow, 
the profeii^al man, nor the greet ehip-lmilder or engineer, hat a little, grey. 
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wily man in plain clothes and a sqnaie felt hat. He has a good-goinff btuineas, 
which is the scarce, if not of a fortune, at least of a competence. He lires in 
the saburbs ; his wife is plnmp and commonplace and cheerfnl, his daughter 
quite pretty, his son at ooUege ‘coming out for a doctor* and writing decadent 
Teises for the magazine. He, himself, is the salt of the middle class with all its 
▼irtuea and limitations. His fhce is full of the chancter whioh brought him 
success : shcewdness, resolvedness, tenadtj, energy, canniness, steadiness, and 
sobriety. .... You hare seen a typicti Scot, independent, cautious, shrewd, 
and ‘ decent' A man, you say, easy to get on with. He is clearly of the people. 
In England in the same class he would be Tulgar and strident. Here he is saved 

from that by hia quietness and reserve In matters lying outwith the 

common province he lacks intereat. He ia praetica]ly>minded. Imagixuition dis- 
turbs him not ; nor do the arts come nigh him. Very likely he admires * The 
Doctor* and all the pictures that are bad. He (or to ^ fair, his wife) may even 
confuse TannhduMr with San Toy, and ask if new songs are in it this winter." 

It is thus accurately, with a shrewd and not unkind humour, that 
the author of Glasgow in 1901, who may, if he takes SteTensonian 
pains, yet do for his native city what Stevenson did for Edinburgh, 
describes the most prominent factor in the sodal and political life of 
present-day Scotland. For the Ilian in the Square Hat rules the 
roost not in Glasgow merely hat in all the oities and towns of the 
country, although his supremacy is still questioned, but with 
decreasing peremptormeas, in Edinburgh by the tall hat of the 
“professional” man and the “bowler” — with a lofty dome — ^that 
is specially aflected by the retired colonels and majors who love 
Edinburgh os the paradise of cheap and excellent education and 
of delightfully situated duha. It is he who by deserting Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1886 has made Sootlaiid a stronghold of Unionism. He has 
a vague fear of Socialism, and therefore he will not put his trust in 
Sir Henry Gampbell-Bannerman, who, he thinks, ought not to have 
been in his present “tahemaole” but to have been the champion 
of the Square-Hatted interests. He has an admiration for Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, whose career he regards as a most brilliant demonstration 
of what Scottish Square-Hattedness can do when it migrates to the 
United States and has room for expansion. Yet he has too muoh of 
the old Scottidi pride in him to tske any of the inilli(maixe*B money 
even for a ohuroh organ. Besides, he identifies Mr. Carnegie with 
those (Jombines and IVusts whidi he fears almost as much as he does 
Socialism and Co-operative Stores, and for the same reason— -that 
their final victory would die overthrow of his rilMM cor the 

reduction of its members to the position of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for millionaires. For he has a thorough belief in 
his oloas ; now that the dootiine of Evolution— although he has had 
no time to study it oaielully— appeals to lua oonunon-senae, puasles 
bis will, and ouitails his subscriptions to miaaiona, it is the otdy oceed 
he holds with passion. 

The rix months ol last year’s Exhibition haveprohaUy mvolutioDised 
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Kfe for the Man in the Square Hat It ia not aurpriaiiig that he 
fihould he demanding that some of ita moat agreeable features be 
made a part of his life eTeiy jear and all the year round, and that 
Edinburgh diould be preparing for an Exhibition to be held in 1907 
as a oommemoration of the bi-centenary of the X^gidatire XJnioxi 
with England. Armed with a guinea season ticket^ he oould, after the 
busineBS of the day was orer, join hia wife and daughters who had 
been in the Exhihiticm grounds since breakfast. He could visit the 
Madiinery Hall and lay the flattering unction to his soul that 
Scotland at least has not fallen very far behind in the international 
race for that wealth which surrenders to invention. He could 
saunter through the best Art Gallery in Great Britain, and feel all the 
amateur’s joy — ever so much greater than the expert’s — in pro- 
nouncing as splendid” this or that popular success in Early 
Victorian art He oould accompany his womankind to the band- 
stand or the concert ball, and there applaud this conductor or that 
band. *(Within the last quarter of a century Scotland has developed 
a love for music Germanic in its intensity if not quite Germanic in 
its refinement.) Above all things he could feel a mildly Bohemian, 
agreeably Parisian, hut perfectly innocent, delight in taking his plea- 
sure and a cup of tea in the open air. And although there is almost 
nothing of Mr. Henley’s Shorter Catechist in the Man in the Square 
Hat, yet, being a Scotsman, he is a moralist and a philanthropist He 
is ashamed of the brutal drunkenness of tbe Scottish working man, 
and sincerely deeixes him to be as sober, as self-respecting, and as 
happy as himself. So when, in the last months of the Exhibition, 
the Executive issued cheap tickets and lowered the ordinary fares of 
admission to tempt working men to take advantage of the means 
of recreation and edification at their command, and met with a con- 
siderable amount of success, he greatly rejoiced. His perfi rehhim 
ingenivm indeed has conceived a sdime for fighting the public- 
houses with municipal tea-shops and muaio-halls. As Glasgow 
possesses a municipality which is probably more filled with the spirit 
of Socialism than any other in the world, and is humiliated because it 
has been able to do so little for the redemption of its riums, come 
experiment of this kind will probably, ere very long, be tried. 

Yet although (he Man in the Square Hat may he the dictator oi 
Scotland, even he is hut a sign of the times. S^e months ago this 
advertisement appeared in an Edinburgh newi^per :— ** An educated 
Christian gentleman, who is likely to remain some time in the City, 
would be very glad to find a churdi in which the clergyman makes 
a conscieniious endeavour to build his hearers up in the Faith of 
Christ, and where he will meet a few friends who are prepared to 
converte on other topics than golf and dress.’* Whether the adver- 
tiaement was genuine or a hoax, it indicated the undoubted tiutb. 
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that amasement and luxaiy are rapidly talking the plaoe that naed to 
be oocapied in Soottiah life bj the ^ exercises ** of dogmatic religion. 
Three sucoessfol Exhibitions hare demonstrated that, for six mmiihs 
of the year, Scotland is a reiy pleasant place to lire - in if one has 
^'the wherewithsL’^ And there is more money in Scotland than 
there erer wa8*or perhaps than there is at present in any oonatry of 
the same size. It is not at idl snrprii^g, therefore, ^hat money, 
like the Kirk, like the UniTersity, like the paritii school, like the 
Parliament House, like all the national institations ” of which 
Scotsmen us^ to be proud, should hare its day. There is some 
truth — ^though there may be more of what the Man in the Square 
Hat would style ''Oodmey flippancy’^ — in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
comments on the ** flat ** reception accorded to Mr. Carnegie’s Gift 
to the Universities. 

** The Scotch are not duly gntefnl for it, having always regarded learning as 
leas an end in itself than a means of hardening the|r chazMters through the di8< 
comfort involved in the aeqaintion. It was not so mnch on the ftill lynin of her 
students as on their empty stomach that Scotland dourly preened herself, and 
now that * oatmeal * abounds * wisdom * will go hang." 

Mr. Beerhohm is certainly nearer the mark than Mr. FrandLs 
Grierson, the clever author of The Celtic Temperament,” when he 
tell ns — 

*< The strife going on in Scotland is neither political nor social ; it is in reality 
the struggle of tempersment against intellMt. The renaissance of Scottish 
humour is the bursting of'a sentimental bud on the hard tree of metaphysics. 
Calvinism suppressed imagination and hardened the heart.** 

As a matter of foot Soottish humour, whether it revelled in satire, 
laughed and shook over “ the faroe of sex ” in Babelais’ easy chair, 
or ran riot in Stevensonian ** jink,” was inoompaiably ri<dier in the 
days of repression than it has been in the daysof fineedom. It was 
the appalling poverty of Sootland — ^how appaUing it was during the 
first half of the eighteenth oentuzy is amply dear to the reader of Mr. 
Graham’s two works — that drove the people in upon themadves,” 
made them subjective, introspective, experts in metaphydos, adherents 
of wbat Wordsworth and the Man in the Street term Cdvinism.” 
It is not a renaiaBanoe of Soottidi humour that we are about to 
witness — half-fed, half-mad, half-aaiket,” the people were yet always 
humourists — but a belated renaissance ef the pl^asuzea of the aenaes. 
There is nothing astonidiing in this. Wherever money oomes in 
at the window, ** disdpline ” flies out at the door, even if it be not 
quite the case that ** wisdom goes hang.” The qpeotade which will 
1^ worth watching will be the deportment of the Scottish tempera- 
ment, the new rush of the ptrfenridutn teycmum, the fredi exeeves in 
the shape of prstfervida xngtnia. 
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Coming evonts areouting their shadows helote'. It is oTident that 
golf and dress ” have subjugated the Soottish middle class. Even the 
Manin thefiqosxe Hat hasno objection to his Son devoting himsdf to 
the game of the hour— as he has to ** look after the shop ” of a Satur- 
day forenoon, he has no time for play himself— and he positively en- 
oouiaged his wife and daughters to substitating daring for douoe 
oolouxB whcfii taking part in that great dress oompetitfon which oon- 
stituted one of the attractions of last year’s Exhibition. The idol of 
the youth belonging to a still weal^er class^the folk who have 
passed out of the stage of Square-Hattedness and miburhanity into 
that of parvenu oountiy-gentienianlineBs — ^is not Mr. Carnegie but 
Sir Thomas Xdpton. Yachting is becoming distinctly the pMtfipft 
of wealthy young men, and, when the race for the America Cup takes 
place, it 28 seen to be even more the passion of the masses footbiJl 
itself. Yachting involves a much more setions inroad upon business 
than golf ; it is also attended with that practice of ** week-ending 
which the Goorts of the Ereshyterian Ghurohes assiduoufily but in- 
effectually deplore at stated intervals as one of the leading causes of 
the alarming decrease in Ghnroh attendance. 

The man who yadits generally encourages art according to bis 
lights. If there is a decided renaissance in anything in Scotland at 
the present time it is in art, whidii, stained by a starveling 
Bromanisin in its days of supremacy, did not receive even tbe sus- 
teuanoB of a little oatmeid during tim baloyon days of the Kirk- 
sesdon rigime, Thepiotuie-dealernofw oommands a better, wealthier, 
and more enthutiastio public than the bodueHer. The tastes of his 
customers may be catholic and generous rather than discriminating ; 
the perferMum ing^ium is prone to ask hnzriedly ^ Will siller dae’t ? 
and to be contented with an equally hurried affirmative answer. Yet 
the Barhison School has many devotees in Scotland ; the west is said 
to possess mors Corots than any district of tiie same size in tbe 
country. Glasgow has long had a “ Sdiool ” of its own, which at 
drst was aggressively " impressionist,” and by its eccentricity and 
oiiginaJity stonned the critios and the ISxhibitions of the Continent. 
Itr leading memben, grown older, are now content to be impres- 
sively oonventionaL They paint the portraits which adorn the West 
End dining-rooms of Glasgow. Of Jfr. Laveiy, the most popular 
of them all, it has been signifioantly said by a competent critie 
that ^*he has a ^scriminating eye for the rieganpes of a lady’s 
toilet; dnperies^lee^ feathers, flowers, and stuffs are defined with 
appEedative grace and ere wrought a delioate harmony and 
design,’* and that "his qualities ^ve leoused him the admiration of 
ahoft of yoni^ ladies who would gladly submit to be re-created by 
Jus flattering brnsli.” Edinburj^alsohasa " School, ” which, if odder, 
less florid, more suggestive of the moral disd^ine of the eest wind. 
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and nunre renuniaoeiit of the art of auld enemy, lias neTerthe- 
lew ita inflnenoe and its clienta. At all events, thm axe to be aeen 
on the vrolls of many of the ooimtzy-honaeB of the liothiana and 
Fife Blessed Bamosda mithing in evexy attitude of Boasettian 
agony. 

Soottisih enthusiaam no longer mna in the oonyentional lines of 
dogmatio xeli^on and radical politics. It has gone enfirdy to art, 
to mnauv to athletioa, to “ sport” The houBeholder who cannot 
afford to fill his house with original works of art, contents himself 
with etohings^or artisfcs’ proofs. If he cannot qpaie the time and the 
money that are inTolved in yachting, he gol& or cycles, or shouts fran- 
tioally with an Association football crowd or with the mob that, dnmk 
with expectancy, surges round a newspaper office when a Shamrock is 
tempting fate. If he ia not a devotee of dastical musio, he is a 
connoisBeur in popular handa, or aooompanieB his wife to San 
Toy^ or spends his leisure hours in one of those mumo-haQs which 
now flourish quite as much on Soottish as on Bnglidi gronnA 

Of all livingpublio men in Scotland Lold Boaebexy alone ** draws,” 
as the recent crowded meeting in Glasgow demonstrated, like tl^ 

«< popular preachers ” of the past, and t^t not beoauae he has been 
Prime Hmister and is the Phblio Orator of the *'dean slate,” 
but because be is a work of art. It was said of one of the 
Dukes of Bncdeuoh that he was not a great Soottish personality but 
a great Scottish atmosphere. SimOaxly it may be aaid of Lord Boee- 
beiy that in spite— or because— of his being only half a Scotsman, be 
is in himself a living picture of the Scottish temperament that 
prevails in the present transitum epoch. He represents that tempera- 
ment as all who axe oaxried away with it would like to see it when 
idealised by the engaging art of Mr. Laveiy. Intense msthetes 
may dedaxe that he is ** a vdnptuaxy qMult.” Gladstonians of the 
extreme Left may groan *^If only he would continue serious!” 
But he can touch nearly every chord of the present-day national 
natuxe. Beihg an artist, he oslls for a monument to Stevenson. 
Being a homourist, with a turn for , pathos, he can look with a kind 
and glistening ^e on the interiors” of Thmma and Drumtoehty. 
He is the first of Bums Olub orators. He oan plaoe” the story of 
Soottidi patriotism so that the lig^t of modfsm historical invesliga- 
tiondoesnotbeatioofierody upon it. He yadito in an eaqr nmid- 
the-ooast toddon; he attend football mate^; he knows tilie 
foiblea of golfers ; be oan make graeaful after^^diniwr play witik the 
namoa of Mr. Oamegie and ^ Thomas lipton. oAoial 

NonooikfQiRikist Conadenioa of Scotland was punded when he naSvdy 
deolazed that the State had aa much of a xi|^t to estaUiah a Cburoh 
as it has to m a in tai n a standing army. But it did not daisk aloud, 
like the Nonoonformist Conscienoe in England, beoauae he twioe won 
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the Derl^; probably it rejoioed in a Bbame-faoed way. And then 
Lord Bosebexy has been nniformly friendly to the Soottuh ChuroheB, 
though he hM nerer preeumed to patrooifle them ; he made a point 
of b^g present in Edinburgh W&yerl^ Market in Ootober of 1900, 
when the union between the two leading Diflsenting denomina- 
tions was oonsummated. Eeoently Dr. Hume Brown, the ooou- 
pant of the Edinburgh chair of Sootiirii Histor^f, said in the 
course of some comments on the “rampant mdiyidualism ’* of 
Boottirii life, “Scottish history for many people oonaLsts of the 
biographies of prominent personages with whom are identified the 
events of their rime.*’ Whatever be the fate that is in store for Lord 
Bosebery as a British statesman^ he will live in the history of Scotland 
as the button-hole of the national per/ervidum ingenium during the 
period of transition, and emancipation, in whirii, taming from the 
world that is to come, it set itsrif, with heart and soul and strength and 
mind — and with a well-filled purse — ^to make the best of the world 
that noV is. 

Will this period be a long one P 7hat is doubtful. 1 do not 
suppose,** said Mr. Arthur Balfour in the course of a non-party speech 
in Scotland, “ that history riiows us a country in which there have 
been greater changes in the last 150 or 200 years— ever sinoe the 
Union with England. I do not believe that history shows us a 
country which, in that period of time, has undergone a greater or 
more beneficent series of social revolutions.*’ The Sootti^ renais- 
sance may be a riiort-lived afiair; a great national calamity, even a 
return of the lean years of “ bad trade,** would probably confine it to 
a decade. The “ kindly Soot ’* is, in spite of The Souse with the 
Qreen Shutters and its author’s Balzacian insistenoe on the sordid, 
no mere figment of a kailyarder’s brain. The well-to-do manu- 
&otarer or shipbuilder may d^lore and be wroth with the un- 
thriftmess, the dovenliness, the fmnzied Saturday night drunkenness, 
of his men, but he still regards riiem as his poor relations. Three 
centuries of Bible-worship have unquestionably secured a comer 
for the Sermon on the Mount, as wril as for the Law and the 
Prophets, in their natures. The probability, to say the least, is 
that Scotland will be rapidly satiated with the pleasures of its 
xenaissance, and that the perfervidum ingenium, which, after all, 
means the Nmse-Critie energy of the West controlled (as a rule) 
by the festina lente of the Anglian Bast, will set itsrif to acoomplirii 
another social revolution by solving the problems that are not so much 
caused as luridly illustrated by alcoholic frensy and insanitaiy 
houses. Not for ever will Edinburgh tom from the saturnalia of 
Helotage to be witnessed every night m its Canongate and Oowgate 
to see itself reflected as “Scotia’s darling seat” in the mirror 
of historical romance. Not for ever will Glasgow lay to itself 
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ihe flattering unotioii that all is well 'beoatiae, in twentj-fiye yeaza, its 
death-iate per tliousand has fallen from 27*4 to 21*1. Its new 
sohemea for the housing of its poor shows it is awaking from the 
sleep of oomplaoenoe caused by the contemplation of its proqoeri^ 
as exhibited on its walls, to realise what its own artist in Zolaism 
terms ** the austerity and seriousness of cpreat art .which is in 
its marrow,” and ^^the strange horror of hordes of men, name- 
less and inarticulate, turning in the white heat of their furnaces 
like Shadraoh, Meahaoh and Abednego.” Whenever the crusade 
of philanthro|>y becomes serious and practical, the idealists who 
are at present dreaming of a world transformed by Ituskinism, 
Ohf^in, and tea that has not been too long ^‘infused,” will find 
their proper functions and places. Ql3ie Churches, too, bemg poor 
and fundamentally democratic, are almost certain to join in the 
movement. They have but to bring their creeds abreast of the 
time to enjoy their own again ; the rapidily with which •they are 
accommodating themselves to the new views of Simday obbervance 
held and acted on by their own adherents justifies the hope that they 
will do so. At all events it is morally certain that in some such 
movement, eager, strenuous, here and there carried to excess, now and 
then suffering defeat, the national perfervidum ingenium will find a 
fresh outlet after it has had its day of pleasure and found it close in 
dulness and ennui. 

William Wallace. 
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TUBEECULOSIS AND PUBLIC ACTION. 


Before proceeding to discuss -vrh&i measaieB may be desirable in 
relation to ^beroulo^ it is perhaps as well that I sbould offer some 
explanation wd apology to the polite readers of The FortnkBitlt^ 
lest in the course of what follows there be aught which should offend 
thm taste. The stem necessities, the horrom and the sufferings of 
that strife between man and man which war entails, are familiar to 
all, and are tolerated, at least by the great majority, when no other 
flltematiye appears consistent with either justice or honour. While 
this is so, should any but the hyper-sensitiye riirink from the details 
of a strife waged by mankind at large against a common foe ? This 
article denis with a common foe, and with action called for against 
that foe« Such action to he effectiye cannot he relegated to any mere 
body of^experts. It must he public action, and public action must he 
diiefly dependent on public knowledge and opinion. The main issues 
are dear, and the grounds for action comprehensible and full of 
human interest for eyciy intelligent citizen. In this belief, I haye 
cndeayoured to contribute something to the better understanding of 
a subject to which attentlou has been drawn for some time past, hut 
on which in many minds a degree of uncertainly exists. 

History has its lessons as well as modem sdence, and it is in the 
light of both of these that I haye attempted to depict the present 
position of tuberculosis and the action which it appears to demand 
in this ooirntry. 

In the middle of the seyentaenth century there occurred an incident 
in the history of human suffering which so impressed itself upon tho 
public mind, that even to-day a reference to it is accompanied with 
something akin to horror. The Plague swept through London in a 
whirlwind of pestilence. Death st^ed in the narrow streets and 
carried off 50,000 yictims. Yet temble as was the loss from this 
** Black Death/^ it is less than the annual death-roll from tuhercu- 
loris to-day, which for England and Wales alone still exceeds 60,000, 
while throughout Europe the annual deaths from this cause are 
estimated at a million. Improyed sanitation and precautions against 
the spread of contagion haye practically hanishod the plague from 
Western Europe. •The question which is now oonoeming the minds 
of srientiff c men and a large proportion of the intelligent laymen of 
Europe and America is, whether there are not measuzes from which 
we may fairly hope eyentually to overcome the iar more terrible, 
more constant scourge, the T^te Plague ” — tuheroulosisP 

TaheroiiloB4 ia a term so familiar to-day that it scarcely calls for 
any definition, and yet a certain amount of doubt does exist, — and 
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oonddering the manifold forma of the diaeaae, not lumaiuxaUj 
exists, — in the minds of a number of people as to its preoiae ngnift- 
oanoe. Briefly, tuherooloaia may he desGiibed aa a term whibh 
indndes all the pathological changes caused hy the **taherole 
baoiQiis’* in animal tissaea. Of these in man phthiaia, conaamption 
or dedine, is hy far the oommoneat harm ; scrofula (the*dd E^gfa 
Bril), an affection of the neck glands, and tabes meaenterica, an 
affection of abdominal glands, come next, while bones and joints^ 
in fact almoat any tisanes, are liable to Section. 

Before attdnpting the further ccmaideration of tuberculosiB and 
the proqpeot of its final sappresaion, it will be of interest to glance at 
the history of two other classic diseases, once tenible in their 
ravages, but now either banidied or largely controlled throughout 
Western and Middle Europe. 

Leprosy was the bane of mediseval Christendom. Smallpox, the- 
most contagious of all diseases, in constant ejudemics diSGimated 
whole communities down to the time of Jenner. 

Leprosy with its dread disfigurement and mutilation, has been 
known to Europeans from the very earliest times. It takes a 
prominent place in biblical literature. It was painted by Holbein. 
The traces of it are to be found in the noblest of all our mediseval 
records — ^the Gothio architecture. The leper-windows, or ** leper- 
squints ’’ 08 they are still sometimes called, are familiar in many an 
old English churdi. According to Sir James Simpson, there were 
at one time ninetysfive leper-houses of the first blass in England, 
and several in Ireland and Scotland. ** A leper-honse was founded 
in Edinburgh (at Greenside) as late as 1591, and it was not till 
1741 (others give 1798) that the last known leper died in Shetland.’^ 
In the Middle Ages a leper-house existed in every oonsiderable sized 
town, and the number of them throughout Europe was estimated by 
Matthew Paris at 19,000. Yet to-day the whole of Middle Europe- 
is free from this dire disease. 

Smallpox, although unfortunately still familiar to us, is but a- 
gaunt shadow of its former self. Were vaocmation and re-vaccin- 
ation practiBed with the persistence and regularily which nearly a 
century’s experience has riiown to be desirable, it is probable that it 
would be practioally extinguished. 

Of this fell trio, tuberouloria, that climbing sorrow of so many an 
EngHrii home, remains, stealthy, deadly, and too* often triumphant 
But even tuberculosiB is no longer soathriess. It bas been acotbhed. 
May it not yet be killed? A referenoe to the oouise which 
tuberculosis bas run in this ccnmtry rinoe the date of the first records 
of the Registrar-General in 1838, fairly warrants the oonclusion that 
it may and will be eventually stomped out. In an admirable treatise 
on The Prwqtecf of AhoUehing Tuberculosis Dr. Arthur Ransome 
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writes : — “ In the year 1838 the phthisis-Tate stood at the enonnouB 
figoie of over 3,800 per million of population; hut in 1896 it 
was only 1,305; about one-third of its former £BitB]ity. 

If phthisis were to continue to decrease at the same inoreasing rate 
of diminution for another thirty years, it would then haye entirely 
disappeared/’ • 

At the British Congress on Tuberculosis, Dr. Tatham, dealing with 
the returns of the Begistrar-Gbneral, showed that the drop in the 
phthisiB-rate had continued during the period of 1896-99. 

In the history of leprosy, smallpox, and tuberculosis, there are 
then many features in common. All alike have been terrible scourges. 
Yet to-day the one has yanirixed, the second is reduced to a con- 
trollable minimum, and the mortality from the last is but little oyer 
a third what it was so recently as 1838. But the analogy does not 
end with their history. Modem Bacteriology has shown the likeness 
inherent in the nature of the causes. All three, although in yarying 
degrees, are infectiouB. All three, although the micro-organism of 
smallpox has not yet been isolated, are without doubt due to a liying 
miaro-organism. 

Without going too minutely into details, and for the purpose of a 
clear and yet ready comparison between the further common 
characters of these diseases we may resort to a figure so frequently 
and efifectiyely used by the great fVench critio, Henri Taine, when 
he speaks of the seed, the soil, and the plant. In this case it is trae 
we haye not to consider some glorious creation ^f literature or art, 
but a series of those apparently natural phenomena against which it 
has ever been the lot of man to combat by what art he may. The 
pathogenic liring micro-organisms form the seed ; man, especially in 
relation to his physical surroundings, is the soil ; the disease is the 
resulting plant. For the growth of such a plant, as for that of 
either wheat or tares, both factors, seed and soil, are essential. But 
in those three noxious plants, which we are now considering, the 
relatiye importance of these fiictors yaries widely. And, as further 
inyestigatira will demonstrate, it is chiefly owing to the yarying im- 
portance of these fiujtors, that the yarjdng history of the three 
diseases is due. Thus in leprosy, the quality of the soil, or in other 
words, personal predisposition to the disease, is of the utmost im- 
poztance ; in tuberculosis it is less so ; in smallpox almost an/ con- 
dition of soil in tlie unyaopinated will serye. To put the position of 
-the primary factor in all three oases : — ^In leprosy, the mere sowing 
of the seed, the exposure to oontagicm, has rarely any result except 
under moat &yoarable conditions of soil. In tuberouloms, the ex- 
posure to inleotion is usually, hut by no means so certainly as in 
the ease of leprosy, without result, except where predisposing oon- 
ditions exist, that is in layourable oonditions of soil. In smallpox 
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aJmofit any unprotected unvaocinated person exposed to the infection 
runs the gravest risk of oontraoting the disease. Bearing these facts 
in mind let us see what light they throw upon the history of these 
diseases in England. 

Leprosy, as we have already seen, ooouired in great abundance 
throughout the Middle Ages in Europe. What weralhe factors 
then existing which favoured its continual growth, and which have 
siuoe been, if not eliminated, so considerably modified as to tend to 
its disappearance P WThat were the oonditions of life among the 
poorer dasses ’throughout the Continent and in England, say from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century P Erasmus, in a letter to 
Cardinal Wolsey, wrote as follows: — ^‘‘The homes of the people 
were wooden or mud houses, small and dirty, without drainage or 
ventilation ; the fioors, of earth or day, were covered with mdies, 
straw, and other rubbidi, which were occasionally renewed, but under- 
neath lay unmolested an andent ooUection of beer, grease, fragments 
of fish, spittle and everything that is nasty.” * 

Soap at this period was practically unknown to the labourer. 
Clothing was diiefiy of wool, and practically only changed when 
worn out. Linen changes are comparatively modem luxuries. Sudi 
was the environment of the leper in medimval Europe, and such ia 
his environment to all intents and purposes in Iceland, India, and 
South Africa, where leprosy still exists to-day. The lowest lodging 
houses in the dums of London and Paris, several of which I have 
personally visited l^y day and night, offer nothing so loathsome aa 
this. To find anything approaching it one must visit the Kaffir in 
his kraal, or the Icelander in his ” bodstofa.” Dr. Ehlers, who has 
made a special study of this disease, considers that the continuance of 
lepro^ in Iceland is dependent on this. environment as one essential 
factor. Thus he says : — ** This disease con strike root there where 
Hansen's bacillus refinds its favourite soil of undeanlinefis, bad 
nourisbment and filthiness, under hygienic drcomstanoes which have 
not altered in many reqpeots since the Middle Ages.” 

The Hansen’s badUus here referred to is the micro-oiganism of 
leprosy, a minute badllus very dmilar in size, shape and staining 
characteristics .to the tuberde badllus, demonstrated by Koch to 
exist in all tubercular lesiona In other words it is the seed, for 
which the favourable soil is man in the environment just oonsideied. 
What then are the ehanges in the course of timft and the march of 
dvilisation which have enabled mankind in Middle and Western 
Europe to drive this foe from tbdr midst P The soil has beensteadily 
changing under improved social, dietetic and hygienic conditionauntlL 
it has become almost sterile. But there is more than that. There is 
no question that during the dedine of leprosy a very oonddeEahle 
measure of segregation was practised throughout Europe, and in this 
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ittAiwar a strong bheok was put upon the indisorimmate distiibutioa 
of the lepro^ bacilli — ^the seed. On this point, Firofessor iCobh has 
written somewhat strongly. He says, speaking of isolation, This 
was most rigorously done in the kUddle Ages by me ans of numerous 
leper-houses, and the consequence was, that leprosy, which had spread 
to an alaAning extent, was completely stam]^ olVit in G^tnl 
Hurope.” Other writers, however, such as Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson 
and Dr. Newman, dissent from the view that isolation of leprosy was 
at all rigorously practised in the Middle Ages. Nevertheless, ^at it 
was very extensively practised,! have already quoted figures to show, 
and there is little question that if the lepers were not absolutely under 
control, they were so to a sufiioient extent to very considerably limit 
the spread of the seed. ^ 

Such then, in brief, has been the history of leprosy in Middle and 
Western Europe, a history somewhat gruesome in its details, but full 
of interest and of encouragement for the future of mankind. 

What les^ns may we learn from the history of that other classic 
enemy of man, smallpox ? There are several, and it is well they 
should not be forgotten. The discovery of vaccination by Jenner 
occurred in 1798. Since that time the practice has spread through- 
out the civilised world and has proved an incalculable boon to mankind. 
The effect of vaccination is to confer immunity from smallpox infec- 
tion ; in other words, to sterilise the soil. There is no need to dilate 
on the ravages of this, perhaps the most infectious of all diseases, 
previous to Jenner’s time. They ore referred to by many writers and 
are common knowledge. But an instance in modem times of the 
terrible effect of smallpox on an unvaooinated community which 
oame under my own observation is perhaps worth recordhig. An 
•epidemic of smallpox ocouzred in Capetown in 1882. At that time 
many of the coloured races, and especially the Malays, were un- 
vaccinated. Among these the disease spread like a veldt fire when 
the grass is dry. The victims lay stricken and dying in all the native 
quarters of the town and suburbs. A similar epidemic followed 
among the natives on the Diamond Fields. But South Africa learnt 
its lesson. From that time forward, the whole of the native popula- 
tion has been systeinatioally vaccinated, and although stray cases have 
cropped up from time to time, no serious epidemic has ooouired. 
Among the nativa in Central Africa, where vaccination has still to 
find its way, tribes are from time to time decimated by its ravages. At 
the outset of the epidemic in Capetown, many of the Malays, who are 
Mohammedans and fataUsts, had religious scruples about vaccination. 
Before the close of the epidemic in 1883, so clearly was the protective 
influence of vaccination demonstrated even to the Malays, that they 
vdantarily presented themselves and requested to be vaccinated. 

A similar epidemic among a number of uuvacoinated French 
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Ganadians ooouxred in 1885 in Lower Canada. Oommnnities only 
partially vaccinated in England have already home their teiti- 
mony on this point, and those that remain doubtless stUl have 
retnbulion before them. 

In eondudiitg our review of smallpox, to avoid any possible 
misunderstanfing or misrepresentation, 1 willmerdy say In defeienoe 
to the prejudices of the Malay fatalist and the oonsdentioas 
objector, that vaccination is not daimed to be an absolute and 
permanent preventive of smallpox. It reduces the risk of con- 
tagion to a minimum, but more than one vaccination is essential if 
the maximum effect is to be obtained. In the German Army, where 
revaooination is carried out to the fullest extent, smallpox has practi- 
oally been stamped out. It is unnecessary to say more with regard to 
the dalms of vaccination. They are established. Two further points 
in connection with the subject are, however, of interest. With 
vaccination are combined the strictest measures of isolatioi^ that is 
to say, where cases actually arise, isolation (control of the seed) is 
made as absolute as possible. Moreover, vaccination is offered without 
fee at the public cost throughout the country. It is well that both 
these points should he carefully home in mind. 

From the history of both leprosy and smallpox there is Ihns 
much to he learnt which is of vdue when we come to consider 
tuberoulosis. The decline in tuberculosis since 1838 has already 
been referred to. Let ns consider more exactly what that decline 
has been, and them endeavour in the light of history and modem 
researoh to understand its causes. From a death-rate from tuber- 
culosis of 3,800 per million in 1838, to one of 1,305 in 1896, the 
drop is a great one. The decline has not, however, been a perfectly 
regular one. The first striking fall in the death rate occurred in 
the decade 1840-50, which, as Dr. Bansome says, was about the 
time serious attention began to be given to sanitary reforms and 
especially to land drainage.” The rate continued to fall after this 
more gradually till 1867, from which time forward it has been fiEurly 
continuous. It is during this latter period that nearly all the great 
sanitsiy 'works have been earned out in England. To these measuies, 
to the improfisd conditions of living and of working in factories, to 
better food among the working clam, and most of all to the im- 
proved housing whioh has been introduced in moB| of our great cities, 
there can he little doubt that the fall in the tubercular death rate is 
<hiefiy due. In other words the soil, though far from hemg rendered 
aterile to tuhercolosiB, has been, through the improvement in man’s 
physical environment, rendered considerably less favourable to the 
growth of the seed. 

But 'with regard to any serious attempt to control the seed itself, 
as has been done with leprosy by segregation, and is still done with 
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smallpos 'by isolation, the oase is far different. It is true that in 
England there have for many years past existed Chest Hoepitala^ 
and that to them a numher of adTanoed oonsumptiye oases haTe- 
been sent. In this way some check on the distribution of the seed 
has undoubtedly been placed. But when we bear in mind the 
limited proportion of oonsumptiyes these hospitals nooommodate, 
the immense preponderance even at these Institutions of the out- 
patient consumptives, who continue to reside in their squalid homes, 
over the in-patient consumptives retained in the building, we shall 
at once recognise that the control over the seed which the Hospital 
system exercises is but small. 

The world is only beginning to learn that pure air in dwellings 
is as essential to health as pure water, and public hygiene has still 
much to accomplish. But it is to the prevention of the indis- 
criminate sowing of the seed that research has specially drawn 
attention, and to the necessity for the enforcement of which en- 
lightened public opinion is waking up in every civilised country. 
Fortunately, in the case of tuberculosis, this can be largely 
accomplished without compulsory isolation or even segpregation, 
although voluntary isolation in sanatoria is deserving of every 
encouragement. But what is more important than this, indeed, 
what is essential to the eventual suppression of tuberculosis is an 
appreciation on the part of every one of the means by which the 
disease is transmitted from man to man. In referring to tuber- 
culosis I have classed it with both leprosy ai^ smallpox as an 
infectious disease. On this point a few words ore necessary: The 
fact is that the light thrown on the whole rationale of disease by 
bacteriology has caused certain time-honoured terms to bear a some- 
what different connotation to that which they bore in the pre- 
bacteriological age of pathology, and whicdi they still bear in the 
minds of a number of people. With the term ** infectious was 
undoubtedly at one time conveyed the idea of a volatile virulent 
living or dead matter, invariably emanating from the infected person, 
the mere presence of whom was enough to cause serious risk to the 
uninfected. In the case of smallpox, as in that of scarlet fever, 
measles, and various other diseases^ this is strictly true.. In the oases 
of leprosy and tuberculosis this is not quite the case. The vims of 
tuberculoms, the tuberde bacilli, we know to be transmitted from man 
to man. In this sedse tuberculosis is infectious, or to .use a non- technic^ 
term, communicable. But fortunately the virus of tuberculosis is con- 
veyed almost entirely through one channel. The mere presence of a 
phthisical patient does not cause any appreciable risk. The channel of 
conveyance is the expectoration or sputum of the consumptive. In 
some advanced oases the sputa consist almost entirely of tuberole bacilli. 
In all advanced cases they contain many millions of these microir 
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organiamB. These sputa, allowed to‘ dry in some dark dusty comer 
of a platform, passage, room, railway carriage, factory, or hospital, 
then hecome pulverised and axe blown about in the atmosphere. It ia 
air thus contaminated with these germs in suspension which is respon* 
sible for the sowing of the seed. It is true months, even years, may 
elapse before Ihe ** plant ” tuberculosiB is visible, or, in .ether words, 
is dinically recogpoisable by a physician. But, nevertheless, the 
cause is as certain, the sowing of the seed as sure, as the effect, the 
growth of the plant, is concealed, gradual and stealthy. 

Yet to-dajf that seed is sown broadcast, striking fertile soil where 
it may. For this reason public enlightenment and public action axe 
essential if a preventable evil, responsible for the untold sufferings of 
millions, is to be suppressed. For this reason I have invited attention 
to details in themselves somewhat disagreeable. For this reason 
we must continue still more explicitly and practically to consider 
those details. What action is demanded P The answer maybe given 
in very simple terms. The control of all tubercular sputum. The 
seed must be collected and destroyed instead of being indi scrimi nately 
distributed and sown. In order to imderstand the various measures 
of direct prevention that are now being advocated in different 
countries as well as in our own, and which are being so far but very 
little carried out anywhere, it is essential that the importance of this 
measure should be clearly understood and fully appreciated. AR 
measures directed against the dissemination of the tubercle bacnlli, 
the sowing of the s^ed, centre round this one object the control of the 
sputum. It need hardly perhaps be pointed out that discharges from 
tubercular lesions may i^o contain tubercle bacilli, and if entirely 
neglected may do mischief. Cases of this kind are, however, com- 
paratively so few, and the risk from this source so limited and to 
easily controlled, that it requires no further consideration in this 
article. How, then, is the control of the sputum to be obtained ? 
We riiall beat arrive at a satisfactory answer by first oQnsidering how 
such control is obtained under the most favourable conditions, that is 
to say, in a modem sanatorium. 

In a sanatorium every patient is provided with a pocket fla sk in which 
allsputa ore carefully oollectedandsubsequentlydestroyedbyheator di^ 
infection. This simple step renders a consumptive almost entirely haim* 
less to his neighbours. It is true that in .addition to this, certain pre- 
cautions are ^en with reference to the cleaning and disinfection of 
linen, clothes, and table utensils, but they are of very minor importance 
compared to the systematic use of the pocket fladr. The use of this 
innocent-looking, convenient, and by no means costly receptacle 
should be practised by every consumptive. Yet this practice, admitted 
to be of the highest importance by nearly all medical men, is not 
yet put in force in the great dispensaries and hospital out-patient 
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departments of Liondon. The time has arrived when these institutioiis 
must either awake from their apathy and the traditions of a bygone 
age, or be called to a heavy re^oning by the public. 

At the British Congress on Tuberculosis, held in London last July, 
the following resolution bearing on this question was oaiiied 
unanimously is the opinion of this Congress that all public 

hospitals and dispensaries should present every patient suffering from 
phthisis with a leaflet containing instructions with regard to the pre- 
vention of consumption, and should supply and inrist on the proper 
use of a pocket spittoon.*’ 

The fimt effort of public action on this matter should be directed to 
seeing that this step is taken. It is, of course, very easy to say — as 
indeed that section of men, who have invariably opposed all rational 
progress, do say — that the poorer classes would not avail themselves 
of such a provision. A number of them undoubtedly would not. 
Nevertheless a very considerable number, if net a large majority, 
assuredly would, and the educational izifluence as well as the direct 
protective effect of such a measure wotild be incalculable. We are 
but on the threshold of this vast question of the prevention of con- 
sumption, and nothing but resolute and rational endeavour backed 
by a rigorous and enlightened public opinion will ever carry us any 
further. 

In conjunction with the qrstematic use of the portable flask in all 
recognised cases of phthisis, another measure remains to be enforced 
as a precaution against the numerous unrecognised cases. It often 
happens, especially among the poorer classes, that a sufferer from 
phthisis may go on for months, coughing and expectorating, 
believing himself the victim of a more than usually troublesome cold, 
and presenting himself neither to a medical man nor at a public 
^pensaiy. Such a case is a public danger, and to jirotect the public 
from it there is only one remedy, the suppression of all indiscriminate 
expectoration. Entirely apart from tul^rculosis, the present habit of 
expectoration in railway carriages and omnibuses, on platforms and 
pavements, or in fact in any place of public resort, is nothing less than 
a public nuisance. Now that it is also recognised to be a public 
danger surely the time has come when it riiould be *Suppres8ed by 
pressure of public opinion, if not by actual legiriation. In New 
York and ot^ American cities this praoUce has been made a 2 >enal 
offence. Moreover the penalty has been enforced, and for a second 
offence, a miUiomure, to whom presumably a money fine was not a^ 
sufficient deterrent, was sent to prison. The record of preventive 
work all round in New York, under the goidanoe of Dr. Hermann 
Biggs, perhaps surpasses that of any othOT city. The rapid fall in 
the mortality from tuberculosii during the lost ten years in New 
York is phenomenal, and there can be little question that it is largely 
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du 6 to the dixect measuxes o£ preveiitioiL taJcen. On this xoot evil of 
imcontroUed sputum, I haye dwelt at oonsiderable length because it 
60 iuflnitd.y transoends all other matters in importance, and because 
round it nearly all measures of prevention centre. Notification of 
phthisis to the Health Authorities is one of these measures. It 
enables the afithoiities to obtain cognisance of a case;^ see that 
proper information in simple language is given to the family or 
fellow workers of the sufferer, and that houses or quarters vacated by 
phthisioal subjects shall be thoroughly disinfeoted, a measure of the 
utmost importance where these quarters are squalid and dirty, and 
where attempts to collect and destroy the virulence of the sputum 
have been either partially or entirely neglected. In Norway notifi- 
cation is now compulsoiy. In several Nnglish towns, notably 
Manchester and Liverpool, voluntary notification is being practised 
with excellent results. Notification of oases is essential if instnio- 
tions to the occupants of a house ore to be systematically given, 
and measures of disinfection are to be taken. 

In addition to these purely preventive measuxes, there is a move- 
ment which has gained oonsi^rable advance in Germany, and is 
now progressing in this country, wMoh is both preventive and cura- 
tive. It is the establishment of open air sanatoria for the treatment 
of consumptives. The results obtained in these sanatoria are of the 
most encouraging character for those actually affected with phthisis, 
and undoubtedly for superior to those obtained by any other method 
of treatment. Their public value does not end here. Sanatoria are 
the means not only of placing the sufferer in the best possible 
environment for himself, but of preventing him from hdng a source 
of possible danger to his neighbours. Moreover a patient in a 
sanatorium is educated in the mode of living desirable for himself, 
and the precautions required for the safety of his neighbours, when 
he returns to the outer world. He also leoms that fre^ air is a 
reality, and not a meaningless platitude. I have now I hope 
adduced sufficient evidence to show that the prevention and even 
suppression of tuberculosis, is no idle, visionaiy dream, the latest 
extravagance of the faddists, but a legitimate and great object for 
the attainment of which enlightened opinion, and public action aie 
essential. We have also seen that while tuberculosis, thanks chiefly 
to the great strides* in measures of public healthyjias been deolining, 
an enormous annual mortality and suffering from this oause still 
remains. As already pointed out the first drop in the phthisis 
death-rate was coincident with the introduction of practical sanitfiy 
measures of reform. It remains for rational measures of dixMt 
prevention, such as are already bring carried out with surii vigour in 
New York, to be systematically practised in this country. When 
these measures become general, no one acquainted with the facts con 
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question that a further fall in tuheroulosiB mortality will follow. 
The work of prevention is all before us. The execution of it, it ia 
gratifying to know, will not only prevent tuheroulosiB, it will tend 
to the improved sanitation and general health of mankind. Indeed, 
the gr^t moral lesson to be drawn from nearly all* disease is that 
the conditions which predispose to it are those which — apart from 
their direct pathological effect — most heavily handicap human enjoy* - 
ment, and the removal of which most advantageously promote it. 
The abolition of spitting in public vehicles and thoroughfares will in 
itself be a gain to dvilisation. 

Jnasmuch as public opinion and action are essential to the prosecu* 
tion of this work, it is obvious that Congresses such as those held in 
recent years in Berlin, Naples, and London, serve a good and useful 
public, as well as scientifio, end. The great thing wanted at the 
present moment is the public application of the knowledge with 
reference to tuberculosis which science has attained. And it was the 
recognition of this fact which led three years ago to the promotion in 
England of the National Associatian for the Prevention of Con- 
sumption. This body, which has its headquarters at 20, Hanover 
Square, London, has already accomplished an immense amoimt of 
work. Its affairs are managed by a Council, and branches of the 
Association have been established in all the great provincial centres. 
Under the guidance of the Council a number of simple leaflets have 
been compiled containing instructionB as to measures of prevention in 
vaiionsways. These have been widely distributed. The reiq>onse 
with which the endeavours of the Ajssodation have been met has been 
highly encouraging, and the public action which has been begun in 
different towns, more especially in the North of England, is due 
chiefly to the interest which the Association and its branches has 
aroused. The Association, which publishes a quarterly Journal, is 
dependent for funds upon the small nominal subscriptions of its 
members and the donations of a few generous patrons. It was imder 
the auspices of this body that the Brituh Congress of Tuherculosis 
was organised, and the universal interest now aroused in the ooimtry 
will doubtless enoourage its promoters and supporters to combine and 
redouble their efforts. « 

It will perhaps be a matter of astonishment to the reader that it 
has been possible to continue, in fact almost complete, an article on 
this subject without a reference to the famous paper which Professor 
Koch read at the British Congress last July, dealing, among other 
things, with the question of bovine tuberculosia But the fact is that 
w&ile the importance of this question is considerable, it has been 
unduly magnified. It has played the part of the proverbial red 
herring, and has drawn attention from even larger issues. The 
position may he stated in a nutdiell. If Professor Koch’s contention. 
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irith regard to the ixmooaoiiB diaraoter of tuheroulonB milk and beef 
18 sound, then the sputum of the oonsumptive is praotioallj the sole 
oause of spreading the disease among mankind, and the neoessify for 
the control of sputum is greater than ever. If, on the other hand, 
Koch’s contention is inaccurate, the sputum will still remain infinitely 
the greatest sOurce of danger. On that both Professor^obh and his 
oritios are equally agreed. | 

The opinions expressed by Professor Koch on the subject of bovine 
tuberculosiB, which has given rise to so much controversy, had best 
be stated in liis own words : — 1 should estimate the extent of in- 
fection by the milk and flesh of tuberculous cattle, and the butter 
made of their milk, as hardly greater than that of hereditary trans- 
mission. I therefore do not deem it advisable to take any measures 
against it.” Hereditary transmission of tuberculosis is so rare that 
the risk from it is practically niL It is in this sense Koch refers to 
it. The arguments on which Professor Koch’s opinions a|;e based 
are entirely inconclusive. The one is that if ** the bacilli of bovine 
tuberculosis were able to infect human beings, many cases of tuber- 
culosis caused by the consumption of alimenta containing tubercle 
baoUli could not but occur among the inhabitants of great cities, 
especially the children.” The reply is that such oases do so occur in 
the form of tabes mesenteriea^ especially in infants and children. The 
other argument is a suggestion that because human tuberculosis can- 
not be transmitted to cattle, or at least because Professor Koch &iled 
to transmit it in a certain number of cases, bovine tuberculosis cannot 
be transmitted to man. This is indifferent science and but sorry 
logic. Even the premises are disputed. Professors Crookshank, 
Martin, and Delepine state that they have succeeded in transmitting 
human tuberculosis to cattle. *Wi^ regard to the illogical oonblu- 
sion, Nooard and Bavenal, both competent authorities, cite oases in 
which bovine tuberculosis has been communicated by inoculation to 
man. Meanwhile, certain facts with regard to the bovine tubercle 
bacillus are established. kClk, containing the bacilli in such quan- 
tity as almost invariably occurs where the udder of the cow is aff ^ed, 
has been shown to be deadly to test animals such as rabbits, guinea- 
pigs, and pigs; setting up tuberculosiB of the abdominal glands in all 
respects similar to tabes mesefiterica in children. The evidence ad- 
duced before the first Boyal Gommisrion oa Tujpercolosis ” was on 
tthis point explicit and oondusive. Meanwhile, &en, the cow with 
the tuberculous udder, notoriously so deadly to her own and many 
•other creatures of animal kind, cannot be regarded as providing an 
innocuous and nourishing food for the human in&nt, and movers 
will be wise to continue boiling the cow’s milk administered to 
vtheir diildren. In fact bovine tuberculosis entirely apart, this 
sneasure u a wise and eaqpedient one. 
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Space 'will not allow a feather diBcoasion on this point here. The 
Britidi GongreBB on TaherouloBU, the careful and laboriouB organisa- 
tion of whi^ waB diiefly the work of Mr. Malcolni MorxiB, hae led 
to the raising of the whole question of Ihe rdationship between human 
and bovine taberouloBU, and to the appointment of ,a farther Boyal 
GoimniBBion4o investigate the question. The GonunisBion oohsistB of 
an eminent body of bacteriological specialists, presided over by a 
physiologist of European reputation, Sir Michad. Foster. The 
Beport of the Gommission 'will be awaited 'with interest, but be 
the final condusion in the controversy what it may, the main 
issue is dear before us. 

The vast xnajorily of tuberculous cases are those in which the 
tuberde bacilli have been conveyed firom man to man. On this all 
are agreed. What the d&annela and modes of conveyance are I have 
endeavoured to make dear. On the appreciation of the main fact 
all intelligent preventive action must be based. 

It would be difficult at the present moment to point to any path 
in which organised philanthropio action — a subjed so impressively 
dealt with by President Boosevelt in a recent number of Thk 
Eoktnightlv — can he more advantageoudy developed than this of 
the prevention of tuheroulosis. A hearty support at tho hands of 
the public of such action will assuredly bring its reward in the 
form of relief to suffering humanity, -^1 add to the health and 
happiness of a people, and will remain for ever in history as one 
of the greatest and most successful social efforts in the story of 
human progress. 


Alfred Hillier. 



POETIC DBAMA, AND ITS PROSPECTS ON THE STAGE. 

When Hatthe^ Arnold uttered his aphorism that the e^ and aim of 
all literature is a eriticUm of lifo^* he eridentlj intended that it should 
apply to the highest form of literature, poetry. But the poet is much 
more than a mere oritio of life. He is a creator, who remoulds the 
crude impressions we receive from life, by the craftsmanship of his 
imagination, to satisfy our demand for beauty — ^that revelation of the 
cosmic order of which we catch but fleeting glimpses in the actual 
world. The supreme function of poetry is to quicken the sensibilities 
of the slothful spirit within us, to urge it to new creative effort, to 
incite us to bring human life more and more into harmony with our 
highest ideals ; to make us, as Shelley says, — 

** Hope till hope createe * 

from its own wreck tko thing it contemplates.** 

The poet is ** of imagination all compact ; and imagination is the most 
vivid life of the mind, in and through whidli the personality lives and 
works. It has its intellectual, as well as its emotional pole, and can 
weigh, measure, compare, and pass judgment in the very process of 
creation; but such criticism ** is merriy a subsidiary ‘function ; and 
when the beautiful thing, at first vagudy desired by both intelleot and 
emotion, is created, the two poles are satisfied and made one. They 
rest from their labours in the beatific vision of the perfected work. 

Poetic Drama is one of the highest forms of this re-creation of life by 
imagination ; and, like music, its full effect can only be realised when 
it is sympathetically interpreted by the actors to whom it is entrusted. 
But while the composer of a symphony, or even an opera, may now 
count on a fairly satisfiictoxy interpretation of his work, by skilled 
artists under a skilled conductor, it is otherwise with the dramatic 
poet ; for, in spite of occasional Shakespearean performances, there is 
not yet in England a company of actors who have had the severe and 
intelligent training, and constant experience, absdntdy necessary if a 
poetical play is to be interpreted as Mr. Wood and his ordiestra, for 
instance, could ^interpret the ^mphony of a new composer. It is not 
that we have no good acton. We have many; and we have many 
companies which can admirably perform' the kind of plays their 
managem usually produce. At many of our London theatres one may 
see well-written pieces adequatdy staged and pligred. But these are 
plays in prose, the conventions of which are familiar to both actors and 
audiences. Everyone is happy and at home with them ; for, though 
they are idealised representations of life, the idealisatiGn is well within 
the imaginative reach of aU concerned. The thoughts and emotions 
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are not far removed from thoae of everyday life ; and the language in 
whidi th^ are expreaaed does not differ much from the language of 
everyday Iffe, except in its concentration and neatness of expression. 

Why ia it, then, that when a poetical play is produced the perform- 
ance is, as a rule, much less satisfactory ? There are many reasons. 
liVen whenea play is written in prose, it may, like Maeteilinck's dramatic 
works, have a more distinctly imaginative, or even poetic, element in it 
than is usual ; or it may depict some subtle phase of character or situa- 
tion not easily to be grasped by an average audience. Such a play 
at once makes a new demand, not merely upon the intelligence of the 
audience, but first and chiefly upon that of the actors who have to 
interpret it ; and your actor is very conservative of his conventions. 
Hitherto new ideas have penetrated very slowly into Stageland ; though, 
as we live in an age of rapid changes, they have come thidcer and 
faster of late years, and the stage has become more receptive and ad- 
venturous. Its supporters, like trout in a well-fished stream, have 
become** more coy and fickle ; and mnnagfers are at their wit*s end to 
know what novel bait will allure them. The average actor was always 
glad to get what ia called a character part ’* of the ordinary tjrpe, in 
which he could show his cleverness in ** mako up,’' dialect, and so 
forth ; but a new type, even when drawn from some passing phase of 
society, puzzled him a little, and of any subtlety in character-drawing 
he fought shy ; for this involves the getting not merely into the skin of 
a part, but into the heart of a character. There has been of recent 
years a growth of intelligence all round ; yet very few of our actors or 
actresses have that power of sinking their own personality in an ideal 
one, and playing the part from witMa outwards, whidi is demanded by 
that subtlest of dramatists, Shakespeare, if he is ever to be played for 
all he is worth. But this is the highest and rarest gift of perfectly 
trained genius in a playwright or his interpreters. It is too much 
to demand from the average actor, drilled by a stage-manager who 
has Ms hands full enough in getting the various parts combined in a 
harmonious eiuemble, Yetit is welltokeep counsels of perfection in view. 

Then, when we have to deal with a play wMch is also a poem, we 
enter a new region of dreamland, with a new atmosjdiere, a more 
idealised play of emotion and dramatic action, and a more idealized 
form of language with new difl&culUes to be mastered. The plane 
of the ideal is distinctly raised — it may be to an Olympian height 
— above the level *of proae*drama. The atmosphere of opera or music- 
drama differs still fbrther from that of the play in prose, and the 
language ia still further idealized by the wedding of mnaio to the words ; 
but the oonventaons of this dramatio form are better establiahed, and 
the technical diffienlties of ita production have been more completely 
studied end overcome, than ia at present the case with thoae of the 
higher form of spoken drama. The operatic singer hae had a apedal 
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and itrenuous traming for opera. He is not stammering in a foreign 
tongue, like the actor who attempts to apeak blank-Terse without haying 
mastered its technique. Opera is still vigorously alive on the stage ; 
while poetry has so long been a mere ooeasional visitor that neither 
managers nor public are aware that the tridning which enables an 
actor to play an ordinary part well is a most inadequata^proparation 
for poetic drama. That superfluous veteran, Shake^are, is received 
kindly enough when he comes. But who recognises the fact that he is 
still the most modem of writers for the stage in his treatment of the 
counter-point oToharacter, and that he waits for complete interpretation 
in this age, when our novelistshave given us studies of character which 
no other Elizabethan dramatist could rival ? But character described 
and analysed by the novelist is one thing, dharaoter suggested in 
dialogpie and dramatic action by the dramatist another; and some- 
times, in witnessing even the best performances of his plays, I have 
felt as if 1 were seeing and hearing a company of amateur singers 
grappling with the difficulties of a great opera. * 

Take one element of dramatic expression alone, dignified and signifi- 
cant bearing, 'gesture and movement, which is an important part of 
stage ** business.** It would be absuM to expect an actor less gifted 
by nature, and less perfectly trained, to attain to anything even duK 
tantly resembling the expressive beauty of the poses, movements ande 
gestures of that great master of gesture, Salvini ; who could stand with 
folded arms, yet make his presence imiffessively felt, could startle with 
abrupt movements, or pass from gesture to gesture, in a beautiful^ 
rhythmical sequence like that of musical phrases. But surely more 
might be done to cultivate beauty and dignity of movement and gesture 
upon the English stage. All action upon the stage, aU “ busmess,” is 
a kind of dramatic language, and should as much as possible express 
the character and emotions of the drmuiU permmm : but sometimee 
actors clever at inventing ** business** do not sufficiently keep this in. 
mind, and the business invented is fhtile. 

So much for prl^minaiy considerationB. I must now pass to tho- 
latest development of poetic drama in the works of a man of our own. 
time, with distinct gifts as both poet and dramatist, Mr. Stephen Phillips. 
His career, so far, has been one of exertional success. He has been 
hailed with enthusiasm by the csitics. The praise may possibly have 
been in some respects a little unbalanced ; but, if so, it is a generous 
error to have g^ven such sympathetio support to the first steps of a 
young author entering upon a most difficult path. An atmosphere of 
sympathy may be more wholesomely stimulating than one of disparage- 
ment. On the stage,' especially, a sympathetio audience, ready to res- 
pond to whatever is good and original in the work produced, is abso- 
lutely necessary to success ; and Hr. Phillips has not relaxed his efforts 
to merit the laurris so profusely heaped upon him. Minrod and Ulystet, 
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though not to good as Paofo and i^aaMiMi, at laist tbow that his 
fertilily as a dramatiit is hj no means eiliansted, that he can find new 
themes, and handle them with grace, onginality and skfil. 

But the Terdict of the pnblio is of eren more importance than that 
of the oritics,' if an author wishes for more than a tuee^ d'eitims. Oriti- 
oism in BnglAad is still in a rather ohaotio condition, h thing of tem- 
perament, without wdl-considered canons— <often without sympathetic 
intdligenoe. 'When we assume the critioV rdU we are often HttLe better 
than blind leaders of the blind, uttering our crude opinions in news- 
papers or magarines ; and from this chaos of opinions an author has to 
pick such scraps of intelligent criticiam as he can find fbr his guidance. 

Mr. Phillips’s experience on the stage has given him a diatinot advan- 
tage over the author who has not had such practical eicperience. It 
has enabled him to gauge the existing conditions of stage production, 
and to " cnt his coat by his doth.” In JRwfo and Draneeica, indeed, he 
seems to have more distinctly written to please himself than in Merod, 
whidi, 'as he hints in his brief prefSstoty note, is not the complete 
working out of his eriginal conception. He ** hopes at some future 
day to return to the theme.’* I%is play stands midway between Pooh 
and liraHetaen, and in whidi he has broken away from the 

traditions of the conventional ** well-made play,'* tmsting to the umple 
treatment of simple situations, idealised by poetry in combination with 
4dl the resources of modem>tage effect It is a free frmtasia upon 
« theme taken from legendary epic ; an attempt to place upon the 
-stage a dramatic poem with a minimum of plot and dramatic action. 

Attempte to obtain a hearing for simple idyllic dramatic poems 
have been made before ; but the time was not ripe for them, and the 
-conditions of production at haphaxard matinees most unfovourable. 
Now the attempt has been made with all the indefatigable seal with 
which Mr. Tree, the most enterprising of managers, attacks a new piece 
in which he briieves. Possibly tiiis breaking with tradition was too 
sudden and complete fior immediate and unquestionable success. Poetry 
on the stage is still, one may fear, tdlarated by the majority of play- 
, goers fbr the sake of its aooeesoiiee, rather than enjoyed for its own 
Hiake, as it must be if poetical drama is ever really to fiouriah again. 
But the attempt was worth making, and Mr. Phillips and Mr. Tree 
deserve great credit fbr their courage iu putting this piece of a rather 
novel kind upon the stage. 

Hr. Phillips haamsde a ‘good aeleetion in the soenes from the Odyss^ 
he has treated. He has made the story intelligible and interesting ; 
and in some ways there is an advance towards maturity in the writing. 
Some of the dialogue is easier, freer, bettor than in his former plays. 
His diction is graceful, and in his verse he is ae oareftil as Tennyson to 
avoid hissing «*«, and he is aldlfbl in his management of vowels and 
consonants. This makes his verse eaqr to speak on the stage, and. 
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idih its senBuonB oolonr, giTM it its ohann. Its sonotaDS qnalilj is due 
to tills, as its somewliat languid digni^ is doe to the monotony of its 
rhythm, which tends to mahe it sound like a long numologiie if not 
•daintOy spoken. 

This monody was rexj oonsplouous in many aoenea^ Wyttn, and 
was enhanced by monotonoos ddimy, which may possibly hav^ been 
desired by the author, who may be influenoed by Mr. Yeats’s theoiy that 
Terse should be chanted on the stage. But there is one pracdoal 
diflioulty in employing this Qregoriim melhod. It tends to weary the 
Toioe of the speaker, and this was perceptible in the hudgr tones of 
eome members of the oompany who practiaed it most assiduously. The 
Amazonian Athena, Misa Odllier, to instanoe^ who has a fine sonorous 
Toice, was eridently more at her ease whan, in that charming little 
scene between her and Ulysses at the Swineherd’s hut, she was taking 
a holiday firom Terse. She ^yed it charmingly, and her Toioe seemed 
^lad of its brief escape from prison. • 

In the Prologue on Olympus, the Greek idea of a Fate, before which 
gods as well as men must bow, was announced; an idea already 
anggested in Paolo and Draneeaea, The gods are treated in Homerio 
fadbion, as sharing the passions of zuortala, and the dialogue in which 
these Olympians quarrel over the foie of Ulysses has a note of burlesque 
in it. It is written in rhymed deoa^Uabio Terse, and was effectiTriy 
epoken by the warring divinities. In foot, it went with more livrii- 
ness than much of the blank Terse, suggeeting a possibility of a return 
4o rhymed verse otf the stage, to plays of a lighter type. 

The change in order of the two eoenee in the First Act, thus hringuig 
•on Ulysses in the Island of Calypso at once, after the mention of his 
nmorous captivity in the IVdogue, was a good one. It was made 
possible by the loosenees of oonatruotion of the play. Here that stage- 
management of the Hero by Athena and Hermes, which goes on through 
ihe rest of the piece, begins. It is Homerio ; but on the stage it tende 
to discount his heroism a little. We are^ however, in a legendary 
world, and we may treat it in the manner of Buskin, and regard it as 
aymbolio of the spiritual forces which spur the human will along the 
hard road of duty. There are many good points in the dudogue of the 
scene betweenTJiysBee and Calypso, which comes to a oUmas in the otor 
of immortality by Catypso. 

Cai- And, BMitslX will knethe • 

Beliaioaii imiaortelity on thee. 

Stay with me and thou abalt not tasts of death, 

TJlvs. I woold not take life knt on teme of dealli, 

Thai eUng in the wine of ISIe, mlt of the tost. 

To aie what nptue in the ocean path 
Save in the wldte leap and tiia danse of doom? 

O death, thon hast a heokon to the hnvek 
Thou hut aea of the navigator, last 
Plunge of the diver, and last hunter’s leap. 

3 B 2 
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CxL. Tot, y«t, UlyitM* know tluit Hum art going 
Into a peril not of *1^ nor aea* 

Bat to a danger strange and tuiimagUiad. 

UiiTa. Fd go down into bell, if hell lad borne. 

GaIi. GaU np your oMuadeo ! Bid fbem boiet tbe sa^ ! 

This scene 'wOHld hare been more effectiYe in the bands of Mr. Tree- 
and Miss Price, vitb more graceful and ezpreesiTe movement and- 
gesture. 

The nest scene in tbe forecourt of tbe Palace of Ulysses has no greats 
dramatic interest, though neoessaiy as a continuation of the story. The- 
soliloquy of Penelope, left alone on the stage before the curtaiii 
fSalls, is none the worse for the * Marlowe-like lines with which it 
oondudes. 

■*Coine ! eoma, Ulysssa! Burn bask thiongb tbe world ! 

Come taka tbe broad seas In one migbty leap. 

And rodi npon thia bosom with a oty.’* 

One might wish that she ended there ; but she has another line : 

Ere *tia too late, at tbe last momeiit — come ! 

Before passing to the Second Act, in which the poetxy is so closeljr 
connected with the scenic effect that they must be considered together,. 
I should like to say something about the staging of the two scenes in» 
the First Act. A scene such as that in Calypso's Island should be- 
not only a wdl-oompcwed and beautify picture, but should be full of 
imaginatiTe suggestion. It ahould also serve as an effective back<> 
ground for the fig^ea of the actors. This scene 'does not, 1 think,, 
satisfy these requirements. It is not imaginative enough in its beauty 
to suggest the fascination of the enchantments of Ogygia. It does not 
make one feel the Island to be such a d^gbtfol place that it must be hard 
for Ulyesee to tear himedf away, and go back to ** gaunt Ithaca.” Then it 
is not an effective hadcground for the figures of the parting lovers. 
Its somewhat dreaiy vastneee reduces them to insignificance. 

The details of the architecture of the Palace of Ulysses may possibly 
be archnologically correct. I do not know what the latest theoxy as to 
the race or races to whidi the Homeric heroes bdonged may be. !£ 
one may venture to judge by the lion-hunts decoratin|f the interior 
in the last Act, the Ithacans were Assyrians, whose fbi^athera came- 
from the BritUh Museum. The oonetruction and decoration of the 
exterior of their houses, as shown in the second scene, are more bizarre 
than beautiful ; and tbeir curious parti-oolonred zebraplike lines are 
rather unfortunate in relation to the brilliant costumes of the revellers. 
The scenic artist and costume-designer must often, as in this case, have 
immense difficulties in getting everything into harmony, and producing 
an effect which is ** rich, not gaudy.'* I do not think the value of the 
extreme notes of the colour-scale, black and white, for toning purposes, 
is sufficiently recognised on tbe stage. Without them it is difficult to 
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^et riclmeM of tone, eren Drom tl&e most brilliant ooloiuni. One of the 
^est pieoee of tone I remember haTing seen on the itage was produoed 
in Bucket at the I^oenm. It woe in the eoene in which, jnet before 
Becket’e murder, the frightened monks crowd into the transept of 
Oanterbuxy Oafhedral. Their black and white robes, against the cream- 
•ooloured stone-work, had a wonderftilly rich effect. ^ 

The two Hades scenes in the Second Act are muik more satisfisctofy. 
Here the poetry and the scenic setting are quite in harmony. In t^ 
first, the rooky and barren riiore, the huge crag with the entrance to 
Hades, the higher difik behind, in ezodlent perspective, the lurid sky 
above them, the glimpse of raging sea, form not only a well-toned but 
an imaginative background for the figures of Ulysses and hie ship' 
'Wrecked crew ; and the cries of the shades frxim the abyss emphaaiae 
the horror. The second scene, of the descent into Hades, with its 
gloom and glimmering lights, and flitting phantoms, is even more 
impressive. It is a triumph of stage effect, reflecting the images sug- 
gested by the poetry. 

Of the last Act I cannot speak at any length. Ifr. Tree is at his 
best from the time he assumes his beggar's garb to the anxious 
moments of suspense in whidi he waits for the sigpial from Athena, to 
reveal himself and attack the suitors. In spite of the special difficultLes 
attending its production, the poem holds its own on the stage fairly 
well. 

Pooh and J^anceoco, the first heir of his invention, is Mr. l^iillips’s 
most satisfactory play. The subject suits his idyllic genius and elegiac 
style ; and he has ^achieved what he aimed at, the beautiful present- 
ment of a simide tragic passion. In his treatment of the story he has 
followed his instinct in detaching it from historic encumbrances. There 
is nothing distinctly Italian in the text, except the names ; no attempt, 
such as D'Annunrio has made in his play on the same subject, to create 
a medieeval atmosphere. The primitive passions, love and jealousy, 
work out the fatal event in ideal personages in an ideal world of dreams. 
The note of fatality is insisted on from the first, as in some Greek 
tragedies, and the protagonists are pupj>et8 in the hands of de^jjtiny — ^in 
the shape of circumstance as muik as of passion. 

Mr. Alexander has spared no pains to make the play a success. The 
production rahks with the moat beautifril things of the kind I have ever 
«een — with Mr. Irving’s Bomto amdJuiiot and Mr. Tree’s Muhummor 
Broom, for instance. In fact, as an attempt to pxpduse a poetical ^y 
without loss of its beauty as a poem, it comes nearer to perfection than 
•either ; for it is easier to do justice to Mr. Phillips’s poetiy than to 
49hakespeare’s. 

Some of the critics, in their notices of this perfiumance, have not been 
quite fair to Mr. Phillips as a dramatist Th^ are indined to blame 
fltim because he has not ]^ved himself in this, his first play, the great 
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dramaiiBt, the creator of great diaracten, some of his admirers pro* 
nonnce him to be. Great names from all ages, from Sophocles to 
Saidou, have been made to reroWe di&rily around the name of Mr. 
FhillipB, until he figures as the hmr of all the ages, the young Olympian 
who has dethroned the Titans of poetry, and made their kingdom his 
own. But thjg is merdy a hyperbolic form of admiration ; and the 
man who can give his age a beautiful thing, be it great or small, as he- 
has done, is worthy of admiration. 

It is quite true that in this play he has not created great characters. 
The personages are ordinary types, idealised by poetty rather than 
vitalised by dramatio individualisation. Paolo is the lover hesitating* 
between love and duty ; Francesca, an inffinue of the purest stage type ; 
Giovanni, the jealous husband slightly modified' by the fond brother ^ 
Lucrena, the bitter, jealous, disappointed woman, whose hysterical 
utterances about her diildless widowhood are probably the expression 
of her secret love for Giovanni, as Miss Bobins indicates. Each of these- 
picturesque personages has a kind of explanatory Zeit-moiif, heard when 
he is on the stage: Paolo, the love-and-duty Motif, crossed by the 
brotherly-love Motif when Giovanni encounters him ; Lucrezia, the- 
childless-widow Motif; while the chUdish-innooence Motif is alwaya 
murmuring round Francesca. 

This is not the method of Shakespeare, which actors find it difficult to- 
understand, because he is always subtly portraying eharacter, and 
character is the last thing an actor thinks about in these days of 
picturesque representation. Mr. Phillips has done wisely and well in 
not attempting to work in Shakespeare’s manner, but in frankly adopting 
the idyllic — that is to say, the picturesque method ; and if his work 
diows the influence of other poets and dramatists, he has sufficient 
originality to assimilate whatever impressions he may have received. 
The idyllic method has already been tried on a smaller scale in poetic 
plays ; but he has worked more boldly with larger canvases, and in his 
three plays has done more to make poetic drama possible on the sti^ 
than any man of his time ; and he has been fortunate enough to come 
at a time when there is at least a considerable section of the play-going 
public ready to give it a sympathetic reception. 

Maeterlinidc’a FeXUoo et Miliomde has been supposed to have influenced 
Mr. Phillips in writing Pooto and Drancooea; but, if so, the influence has 
been of the most superficial kind. MaeterlinidL’s ghostly personages, in 
a ghostly atmosphera»of mystical symbolism, speak in a language much 
more childishly sim^ than that otPaoh and Franeetea ; yet, as preoodous 
children sometimes do, th^ illuminate life with flakes of strange 
intuition. Si^ revealing flashes are not characteristic of Mr. Phillips’s 
work. 

Paolo and Eraneeoea is weU-constmcted in simple lines. The gradual 
instilling of jealousy into Giovanni’s mind, first by Lucrezia, then by* 
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tbe second-siglited old Nvne’t 'fiBion, then by liucmia’B oommeiitB <m 
that Tifioa, in whioii die Buggeeto that Paolo is PranceBca’a pfredoetlned 
loTer, while leaving it to Giovanni to name him, ie well-conceived. By 
the end of the Second Act the web of fiate haa cAoeed round the three 
principal peieonageB ; and in the Third and Fourth Acte the tragic action 
BweepB rapidly to.ita dimax in the death of the lovera. 

The new linea in which Mr. Phillips haa given an extended opening 
to the First Act, thus preparing the entrance of Giovanni, are a valuable 
addition for sta^^ purpoees— 'the first speedi being given to Luereria, as 
she sits, like a fkersonification of ihte, waiting for news of the arrival of 
Paolo and Francesca from Bavenna. She aaks Benzo, who enters 
hurriedly 

<*Howiiesriiowf’* 
and he replies : — 

•‘Tliay hsT» eatved Himini.'* 

Miss Bobins, who takes the part of Luereria, gives fhll significance to 
these first words. She Joois the evil genius of the lovers. 

The entrance of the bridal procession is an admirable piece of stage 
management, and when Paolo leads in Francesca the picture is magni- 
ficent. The principal parts are wdl filled. All wear their rich costumes 
well, and move with more grace and dignify than is common on the 
stage. Intelligent and careful rehearsal are evident in each change 
in the grouping, in this and other scenes in the play. Nothing is con- 
spicuously ugly and straggling, as it too often is in the beginning of arun. 

Mr. Ainley is in j^ersonal appearance an ideal Paolo, and looks 
splendid in his armour. He has a fine voice and qpeaks his lines fhirly 
well. Miss Evelyn Millard is a beautifiil woman, and an accomplished 
actress ; but she is not so perfectly fitted for the part of Francesca, in 
which the childish innocence o^ the convent-bred girl is so persistently 
insisted on by the author. Her performance is, however, graceful and 
intelligent. Miss Bobins has been blamed by some critics for being 
melodramatic'as Luereria ; but the jealouqr of a hysterical woman tends 
to express itself melodramatioally. Miss Bobins indeed farces the 
hysteric tone so constantly as to suggest that the womanly-womanliness 
of Luereria is really a form of monomaaia ; a reading of the part not 
unwarranted by the text. At any rate t^ more energetio expression 
of passion by her and Mr. Alexander makes a good ground-bass for 
the more lyrical emotion of the lovers. Her scene with Francesca, 
when the girl appeals to Luoreria’s motherhood, ia dhe of the dramatic 
moments of the performance, and ia well played on both aides. 

On Mr. Alezanderis shoulders, as stage-manager and protagonist, 
the chief weight of the production rests ; and in both capacitiea he has 
achieved a remarkable sucoeaa. His Giovanni is a fine picturesque 
figure, contrasting well with that of Paolo ; and his performance all 
through is excellent. He gives strength and vitality to his part, 
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passmg easily from mood to mood, aad making the grinmeaa of the 
difEcnlt last scene tdl upon the stage. It is quite the beat thing he 
has done in poetic drama. 

In the scene in the Apothecaiy’s diop, Mr. Phillips has been blamed 
for stealing the idea from Shakespeare. This *is quite absurd. 
There is aiPM in Macedon, and an M in Monmouth — ^tl£kt is all. There 
is no imitation of Shakespeare here ; and the scenes between Tessa and 
thb girls, and between her and her fkfeher, make a point of rest in the 
development of the plot. In any case a dramatio author has a right to 
steal anything, not copyright, he can make a good use of. Some 
friture dramatist may give us another balcony-scene, if he is strong 
enough to treat it in a fresh manner. As to the overhearing of Paolo’s 
veiy frank confession to the Apothecary, by Qiovanni, it should be 
remembered that stage probability differs considerably from that of real 
life. The conventional situation has here been made use of to give the 
last sting to Giovanni’s jealousy. 

The beauty of the play — and beaufy, not merely tragic passion, is 
what the author has aimed at — is conoentrated in the two love-scenes, 
in which passion is held in solution by the poetry, and is expressed in 
eemidyrical verse which appeals to the sympathetic imagination of the 
audience, who must enter the lovers* dreamland to appreciate the 
sensuous phantaqr of the lines. The scene in the garden is one of the 
moat beautiful pieces of imaginative landscape I have ever seen on the 
stage. It is full of dreamy suggestion, and the dawnlight glim- 
mering in the sky reflects the dawn of passion in t)ie lovers. 

Their last meeting is permitted by Lucresia, who rashes out to look 
for Giovanni, when it would seem that common-sense would "have coun- 
selled her to keep watch over Francesca. Did she lose her head in a 
sudden vision of Gdovanni, mad with jealousy, meeting and slaying 
Paolo, while the blood-thirsty fit is on him? This is apparently 
Miss Robins’s reading of her action. 

In the last scene between them, Paolo and Francesca are still more 
lyrical in the expression of their emotion than in the garden scene ; and 
I cannot think the passage with which it concludes, suggesting their 
penance, within the second drde of sad hell,” as Keats saw them, 
is undramatic or inappropri^ to the situation. It begins : 

Fbah. AhtPtolo! Tfwe 

Should die to-night, then whiflier would our eonls 
Bepakf* There le a legien which priMtsteli of 
Where each aa we are pnidahed without end. 

Pao. Were we togelte, wiist osn punieh ueP 

and his last speech ends thus : 

For what eostaqr 

Together to he blown about the gh’ha ! 

W^t rapture in perpetnal fire to hum 
Together !— Where we axe In endkee fire. 
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. Tbwj ocntjirlet AaU in » nomioi pu^ 

Aodftll tlie ojo'm ia oas luiur dapie I 
8tm, Blin togdilMr, em when fdnte Thp rail, 

And peat our floiile IAlj etera lika Mhee Adi, 

Hew wilt Hwu pans A. m eeanot part F 

Tet thii alio Itas been objeoted to, m ibv-fotdied. 

Mr. Phillip bas done one apaoial good aeiTioe to pootiaal drama. He 
haa given the actoraTerae of a aim]^ kind, therhjthm of which ia easily 
intelligible. There are not anything like ao many pitlialla for the 
xuwary in his management of accent and emphaaia as there axe in 
Shakeapeare^a. It iamnoh plainer aatling ; and, nowthat its xhythmhas 
become familiar to the actors, it iaapoken much better than Shakespeare’s. 
Hnbh of the vexae, especially in the dialognea, of the earlier aoenea 
< 3 i Herod, went to "pieces in its delivery. The verse of THyuee, though 
taken, aa I venture to think, too monotonoudy, was at least made to 
eound like verse. And now, in Psofo sad PhNMSMS this extreme mono- 
tony ia avoided, and the ddicate rhythm of the lines much more per- 
fectly oonv^ed. The impreasion left on my mind at the fall of the 
curtain was that I had seen a poetical play, ao atag^ and played that 
its beauty was not obscured in the acting, or edipaed by the setting ; 
but that all the elements of stage production were made to harmonise 
with the spirit of the poem as perfectly as is at present possible. 

And now, in oondusion, let me say something about the prospects of 
poetic drama. Are there any indications that we may hope for its 
revival as a modem form of art whidi the public will permanently 
appreciate and support? This is a very hard question to answer. The 
war has undoubte^y affected dramatic produdion, and the response to 
it, in many ways. The ficklenMS of the play-g^ing public, and their 
demand for something new— they scarcely know what — ^is partly due to 
the unrest produced by the feeling that England is at present passing 
through a critical period in her national devdopment. There are some 
eigns that what is wanted is something that will appeal to the imagina- 
tion and sfir the deeper springs of emotion ; an art which will be aaneily 
and vigorously ronumtic, dealing with life in a broader and less cynically 
one-sided way. The success of Budyard Kijding has been due, not to 
his omniscienca ia practical details, but to the spirit of romance in which 
he has workpd. He has, in his dithydbnbio manner, sung and told the 
.srw/sM of the nameless British — ^the men of all dassea who have 

blundered into the making and preserving of an empire, and redeemed 
their blunders by their dauntleasneas in danger, and their power of 
keeping their heads, and getting out of the scrapes they have got into ; 
the men who do their duty in every obscure nook and oomer where the 
day’s work of the nation 1 m to be got through somdiow. Mrl Bhillips’s 
poetry is at the opposite pole of idealism ftom this ; but a xomontio 
movement has many phases. 

There are also other influenoea at work, besides the war, which tend 
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to induce unrest, and a reaching fbnrard towards the unknown fixture. 
It is an age of warring ideas and ideals, pkilosophio as wdl as social 
and practical. Science, whidx kad almost settled the uniTerse on tke 
basU of the reign of law some years ago, has now again begun to 
wonder before the mysteries of nature and human nature. * It has become 
almost mystioah ip dealing with the strange Ibroes in the xfddst of which 
we live. InTention itself is, for anticipators like Mr. Wdls, a weird 
and terrible romance. Life is once more felt to be a dream. 

But this is a digression which must not lead us too far astri^. 
Besides the regular Shakespearean perfonnances on the London stage, 
there hare been, of late years, many interesting representations of 
poetic plays. Mr. Benson has done ezoelleat work in familiarising 
acton with some of Shakespeare’s, not usually performed. Mr. Phillips 
was himself a member of his company, in which several actors who have 
made their mark in London have been trained, Mr. Oscar Asche, for 
instance, whose Ancient Kstol was a memorable performance, and who 
now plays'Antinona in TJlyuw with great spirit and vigour. Mr. Ainley, 
the Paolo at St. Jamea’a, was also with Mr. Benson. 

The Elisabethan Stage Society,” under the direction of ILr. William 
Poel, has also snooesafiiUy produced plays by Shakespeare and other 
Elizabethan dramatists, many of them either without scenery, as in the 
charming performance of A, Com$dy t>f JErrm^ in Gray’s Inn Hall ; or 
with a reproduction of the characteristic features of the Elizabethan 
etage, as in that of TatlfiK Niyht, in the Hall of the Middle Temple. 
A delightful feature in some of these representations^ was the incidental 
performance of old English music under the direction of Mr. Dolmetsch, 
and the singing of old English songs, accompanied by lute or. harp- 
sichord. 

In 1895, Mr. Grein, the adventurous founder of the Independent 
Theatre, brought over M. Lugne Poe’s Company of the Theatre de 
VCEuvre, and produced at the Opera Oomique Pelleat H MilUande and 
L* JkiruM, PtlUoM wt MiliMndg was given with severely 'convention- 
alized scenery. A backcloth represented a wood painted in a merely 
decorative manner, for the open-air scenes. Over this a curtain, divided 
in the centre and painted to resemble a piece of tapestry, fell, when an 
interior was to be suggested, % gauze beiag drawn acs(oss the pros- 
cenium. Except that the costumes were ugly, this seemed an ideal 
mounting for the play, which was most driicatriy interpreted by the 
actors. The strange paarion hi this subtly dramatic poem in prose made 
a vivid impression upon the audience. 

Then, with very simple aoenery, some new and striking effects were 
produced by Mr. Gtordon Craig in bis artistic staging of the Purcell 
Society’s Dido and ASneae, at the Coronet, chiefly by tooxe bold depar- 
tures fix»m the conventional methods of lighting. In one scene, where 
the hunting-pariy are driven off the stage by the sudden thunder- 
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atorm, from wliidh Dido and iBneaa take refrige in a cave, the Imnying 
groups, ike men kolding up tkeir shields to protect 'the women from tko 
kail, kuddled across the stage, figures in gloom, relieved against a 
ligkted background; making a wdl-oomposed and broadly effective 
picture. In another scene, the brilliantly ligkted figures of a group of 
girls in rick dfiesses, seated at tkeir embroidexy, stood out distinctly 
against a relatively dark background. 

The latest novelty I have seen in the purely decorative treatment of 
scenery was in a little play on an Egyptian auliject, Bde 90 d of Saihor, 
by Miss FlcxrencSB Farr and Mrs. fikakeq^are. In this the backedotk 
was simply a piece of canvas, toned to resemble in odour a papyrua 
scroll, against wkick the quaint Egyptian figures of the pexfoxmera 
were relieved. 

All these experiments in the oonventionslising of scenery are interest-' 
ing, for this reason among others. If the era of long runs be drawing 
to a dose, as some people are beginning to say, it will be impossible for 
managers to spend suck enormous sums upon the mounting as i» 
now not unusual. This has hitherto tended to bar the door against 
po^ical plays by modem authors. But those who really care fevr 
dramatic work of any kind demand in the first place fine acting and 
good stage-management, caring comparatively little for the triumphs of 
modem scenery. For poetic drama especially, all that is weessaiy ia 
conventional scenery which shall suggest rather than realise the placa 
and period indicated, and form a beautifril background for the fignree* 
With fine acting and ^intelligent speaking of the verse the play would 
lose little by this treatment ; for the attentiem of the audience would be- 
concentrated upon its essential qualities, not ita acesessories. No one^ of 
course, could feel otherwise than grateful for the elaborate and beautifril 
Betting of plays which suck managers as Mr. Irving, Mr. Tree, and 
Mr. Alexander have given us ; and the scenezy is always an important 
dement in the ** drawing*’ power of a play. But if great expense ia 
becoming mole and more hasardous, it may be well to consider some* 
alternative method in the staging of j^aya of dramatic merit, whieds 
a manager would now hesitate to produce because of the expense. 

Is it too much to say that there are some ngna of the timee which 
lead those who, am interested in poetic drama to indulge in a hope- 
— perhaps a forlorn one — that a poet who, like Mr. Phillips, is also a 
dramatist, may occasionally obt^ a fair hearing for his work?' 
There are rumours that plays in verse by Mr. Phillips, and possibly by 
other authors, may be pz^uced before very long. Poetic drama 
is BtiU in the air ; but its success depends upon the temper of tha 
public. 


John Toohgntbr. 



AWAY. 

I. 


Thbbb I tkink, no oonntiy aide in Irdand where th^ will not tell 
yon, if yon can congner their mistruat, of aome man or woman or child 
who waa lately or atill ia in the power of the gentry, or ** the othera,” 
or “ thefaiiiea,” or ** the aidhe,” or the forgetful peo^e,” aa they call 
the dead and the leaaer goda of ancient timea. Theae men and women 
and duldren are aaid to be ** away.’* and for the moat part go about 
their work in a dream, or lie all day in bed, awakening after the fall of 
night to a atrange and hnzxied life. 

A woman at Qort, in Oounty Galway, aaya : ** There waa an old woman 
I remenfber waa li^g at Martin Buanea, and ahe had to go with them 
two or three hours every night for a while, and riie’d make great com- 
plainta of the hardehipa she’d meet with, and how she’d have to spend 
the night going through little boreena, or in the churchyard at Kinvara, 
or they’d bring her>down to the sea shore. They often meet with hard- 
ships like that, those they bring with them, so it’s no wonder they’re 
glad to get back ; thtii world’s the beat.” And an old pensioner from 
Kiltartan, a village some three miles from Qort, says : " There is a 

man I knew that was my comrade after, used to be taken away at 
nights, and he’d speak of the journeys he had with them. And he got 
severe treatment and didn’t want to go, but they’d bring him by force. 
He recovered after, and joined the army, and I was never so astonished 
aa I was the day he walked in, when 1 was in Delhi.” There are a 
near Ghirt and a woman at Ardrahan close at hand, who are 
** away,” and this same man says of them : ” Mary Flaherty has been 

taken, and whenever ahe meets old Whelan the first thing she asks is for 
his son. She doesn’t go to see him m the house, but travelling of nights 
they meet each other. Surely she’s gone. You have but to look in her 
face to see that. And whatever hour of the night she wants to go out, 
th^ must have the horse harnessed to bring her wherever she likes 
to go.” 

The commonest beginning of the enchantment is to meet some one 
not of this earth, cr in lea§(ae with people not of this earth, and to talk 
too freely to them about youzsdf and about your life. If they under- 
stand you and your life too perfsotly, or sometimes even if they know 
your name, they can throw tirsir enchantment about you. A man living 
at Ckmle near Oort says: “But those that are brought away would be 
glad to be back. It’s a poor thing to go there after this life. Heaven 
is the best place^ Heaven and this world we’re in now. My own mother 
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was away for twenty-one yean, and at the end of ereiy aeren years d&e 
thought it would be off her, but she never could leave the bed. She 
could but sit up, and make a little shirt or the like for us. It was of 
the fever she difd at last. The way she got the touch was one day 
after we left th§ place we used to be in, and we got our (^oioe place os 
the estate, and my father chose Saldtreest. But a grea^mny of the 
neighbours went to Moneen. And one day a woman that had been our 
neighbour came over from Moneen, and my mother showed her eveiy- 
thing and told her of her way of living. And she walked a bit of the 
road with her, and when they were parting the woman said : “ You’ll 
soon be the same as such a one.” And as die turned she felt a pain in 
the head. And ftom that day die lost her health. My father went to 
Biddy Early, but she said it was too late, die could do nothing, and she 
would take nothing from him.” Biddy Early was a famous witch. 

If you are taken you have always, it is said, a diance of return eveiy 
seven years. Almost all that go ** away ” among them areAaken to 
h^p in their work, or in their play, or to nurse their children, or to bear 
them children, or to be their lovers, and all faiiy diildren are bom of 
such marriages. A man near Gort says : ** Th^ are shadows, and how 
could a shadow have power to move that dhairorthat table ? Butthey 
have power over mankind, and they can bring them away to do their 
work.” I have told elsewhere of a man who was ” away” with Maibh 
Queen of the western Sidhe as her lover, and made a mournful song in 
the Gaelic when she left him, and was moumfhl till he died. 

But sometimes onb hears of people taken for no reason, as it seems, 
but that th^ may be a thing to laugh at. Indeed, one is often told 
that unlike *^fhe umple” who would do us an evil, **the gentle” 
among “ the others ” wish us no harm but “ to make a sport of us.** 

And a man at Gort says : There was one Mahony had the land 
taken that is near Newtown racecourse. And he was out there one day 
building a wall and it came to the dinner hour, but he had none brought 
with him. And a man came by and said, ' Is it home you’ll be going 
for your dinner ? ’ And he said, * It’s not worth my while to go back to 
Gort, I’d have the day lost. . . .* And the man said, ’ Well, come in and 
eat a bit with me.’ And he brought him into a forth and there was 
everything thdt was grand, and the dinner th^ gave him of the best, 
so that he eat near two plates of it. And then he went out again to 
build the wall. And whether it was with liftm|p the heavy stones I 
don’t know, but with respects to you, when he was walking the road 
home he began to vomit, and what he vomited up was all green 
grass.” 

You may eat their food, if they put it out to you, and indeed it is 
discourteous to refhse and will make them angry, but you must not 
go among them and eat their food, for this wiU give them power 
over you. 
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8ometixii08 one hears of people ** away” doing the of the others 
and getting harm of it» or no good it» but more often one hears of 
good crops% of physioal strength or of devemess or of supematnxal 
knowled^ bdng given and of no evil being given with it ezoept the 
evil of being in a dream, or being laid up in bed or the like, whidi 
happens more or less to all who are away.” A woman near Oraugh- 
well says : “ There’s a boy now of the lydons, but I wouldn’t for all 
the world let them think I spoke of him. But it’s two years since he 
oame ftom America and sinoe that time he never went to Mass, or to 
Ohuzch, or to market, or to ftur, or to stand at the cross roads, or to the 
hurling. And if anyone comes into the house, it’s into the room he’ll 
dip not to see them. And as to work, he has the garden dug to bits 
4ind the whole place smeared with cowdung, and such a crop as was 
never seen, and the alders all plaited that they look grand. One day 
he went as far as Peterswdl Chai>el, but as soon as he got to the door 
he turned straight round again as if he hadn’t power to pass it. I 
wonder he wouldn’t get the priest to read a mass for him or some such 
thing. But the crop he has is grand, and you may know well he has 
«ome that help him.” 

Indeed, almost any exceptional devemess, even the dever training of 
a dog may be thought a gift from the others.” I have been told of a 
boy in Gort “ who was lying in the bed alongtimef and one day, the day 
of the races, he adced his father and mother were they going to the 
oourse, and they said they were not. Well, says he, ’ I’ll show you as 
good sport as if you went.’ And he had a dog and ho called to it and 
said something to it, and it began to take a run and to gallop and to 
jump backwards over the half door, for there was a very high half door 
to the house. ’8o now,’ says he, ’didn’t you see aa good sport as if 
you were on Newtown racecourse ? ’ And he didn’t live long, but died 
soon after that.” And the same man whose mother had been away for 
twenty-one years says : ” There was one of the Burkes, John, was away 
for seven years, lying in his bed but brought away at nights. And he 
knew everything. And one Kearny up in the mountain, a cousin of 
his own, lost two hoggets and came and told him. And he knew the 
very spot where th^ wer^ and told him, and he got th^ back again. 
But Msy were vexeh at tha^ and took away the power, so that he never 
knew anything again, no more than another. There was another man 
up near Ballylee oould tril these things too. When John Callan lost 
his wool he went to him, and next morning there were the fleeces at his 
door. Those that are away know these things. There was a brother of 
my own took to it for seven years, and he at schooL And no one could 
beat him at the hurling and the games. But I wouldn’t like to be mixed 
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with that wjBeliJ* The wool and perhaps the hoggets had been taken 
by *‘the others ” who were forced to retozn them. 

When yon get a “ tonoh ** you fbel a sodden pain, and a swdling 
comes where you have felt the pain. I have been told that there is a 
fool and a queen “ in every household of them,” and that nobody can 
core the toubit of the £do1 or the queen, but that the MBch of anyone 
else among them oan be coxed. A woman at Sjltartan says : ** One 
time a woman ftom the North came to our house, and she said a great 
deal of peojde is kept below there in the lisses. She had been there 
herself and in the night time in one moment they’d be all away at 
Croaohmoa, wherever that][may be, down in the. north I believe. And 
ehe knew everything that was in t^ house, and told us about my sister 
being sick, and that there was a hurling match ^ing on that day, as 
there was, at the Isabella Wood in Goole. And all about Coole house 
she knew, as well as if she spent her life in it. Fd have picked a lot 
•of stories out of her, but my mother got nervous when she heard the 
troth coming out and bid me be quiet. She had a red petticoat on her, 
the same as any country woman, and she offered to cure me, for it was 
that time I was delicate and her ladyship sent me to the salt water. 
But she asked a shilling, and my mother said she hadn’t got it. * Tou 
have,’ says she, * and heavier metal than that you have in the house.’ 
So then my mother gave her the shilling and she put it in the fire and 
melted it, and says she, * After two days you’ll see your shilling again,’ 
but we never did. And the cure she left I never took it— >it’s not safe, 
and the priests forlpd us to take their cures, for it must surely be from 
the devil thmr knowledge comes. No doubt at all she was one of the 
Ingentiy, that can take the form of a woman by day and another form 
by night. After that ehe went to Mrs. Finnegan’s house and asked her 
for a bit of tobacco. * You’ll get it again,’ she said, * and more with 
it.’ And sure enough that very day a bit of meat came into Mrs. 
Finnegan's house.” 

The people of the North are thought to know more about the 
supernatural than anybody else, and one remembers that the good 
gods of the Celts, the chUdreu of Dana, and the evil gods of the 
Celts the Fomor, came from the North in certain legends. The North 
does not meaq Ulster, but any place to the north, for the people talk of 
the people of Oruaohmaa, which is but a little north of Calway, as 
knowing much because they ar<» from the North— one cannot teU 
whether the woman firom the North in this tale Vas a mortal or an 
immortal. People **away,” like people taken by ”the others” ftom 
their death-beds, toe unfounded with the immortals, the true children 
•of Danu, or the Dundonians, as I have heard themioalled in Clare. I 
have never heard the word ** Ingentry ” for ** the others ” at any other 
time. 

Sometimes people who are away ” are thought to have, like the 
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dead who haye been “ taheiii” that power of changing one thing into 
another, which, is ao oonatantlj attributed to the Ghildren of Dann iik 
the ChMlio poems* l!ho fhSMiiftTi of Dann were the powers of life^ the 
powers worshipped in the ecstatic dancies among the woods and upon 
the imd they hud the flamelihe changeabihty of life, and 

were the mafehrs of all changes. **Th.e others,” theii^ descendants, 
change the oolooxs of their olotiies every moment, and build up a house 
**iiL the comer of a field” and '*in ten minutes,” ''finer than any 
gentieman's house.” An Irishwcnnan from Kildare that 1 met in 
London tcdd me : *' There was a woman used to go away at night, and 
ihe said to her sister, 'PU be out on a white horse, and PU stop and 
hnoch at your door as I pass,* and so she used to do sometimes. And 
cme day there was a man asked her for a debt he owed, and she said, 

' I have no mcmey now.* But then she put her hand behind her, and 
brought it bach filled with gold, and then she rubbed it in her hand, 
and when she opened her hand again, there was nothing in it but dry 
cow-dungf, and she said, * I could giro you that, but it would be of no 
use to you.’ ” 

Those who are '' away ” have sometimes, too, it seems, the power of 
ntiMfiging their siae and of going through walls as "the others” them- 
selyes do. A man on Ini^er says : ” There was a first cousin of 
mine used sometimes to go out of the house through the wall, but none 
could eee him going. And one night his brother followed him, and he 
went down a path to the sea, and then he went into a hole in the rocks 
that the smallest dog wouldn’t go into. And tiie ]>rother took hold of 
his feet and drew him out again. He went to America after that, and 
is living there now, and sometimes in his room they’ll see him beckon- 
ing and laughing and laughing, as if some were with him. One night 
there, when some of the neighbours fhnn these islands were with him, 
he told them he’d been back to Inishmaan, and told all that was going 
on, and some would not believe him. And he said, ' You’ll believe me 
next time.’ So the next night he told them again he had been there, 
and he brought out of his pocket a couple of boiled potatoes and a bit 
of fish, and showed them ; so then th^ all bdieved it.” And an old 
man on Inisheer, who has come back from the State of Maine, says of 
thia man : '' I knew him in America, and he used of^n to visit this 
island, and wcmld know what all of them were doing, and would bring 
us word of them all, and all he’d tdl us wcmld turn out right. He’a 
living yet in AmexiSs.” 

It often seems as if these enchanted people had some great secret. 
They may have taken an oath to be silent, but 1 ^avd not heard of any 
oath, I am only certain that they axe afraid or unable to speak. I 
have .already told of Whelan and his nightly rides. I got a friend, 
with whom I was staying, to ask Whelan’s father, who is a carpenter, 
to make a box and send it by his son. He promised to ” try and 
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iofiataate him to oome,’* but did not think it would be of eay uee. It 
wae no use, for the boy said, “No» 1 won’t go, 1 know why I am 
wanted.” Hie fkther eaye that he did not tdl him, but that ** the 
oihem ” told hin^ when he was out with them. 

A man said ^ a friend of mine in the Abbey of Oorqgpiroe among 
the Burren hills in Oounly (Hare : '' There was one O’Loughlin that 
lies under that slab there, and for seven years he was brought away 
every nighty and into this Abbey. And he was beat and pmdied, and 
when he came home he’d finint. He told his brother-in-law, that told 
me, that in that hill beyond, behind this Abb^, there is the most splendid 
town that ever was seen, and grander than any city. Often he was in 
it and ought not to have been talking about it, but he said he wouldn’t 
give them the satisfaction of it, he didn’t care what they’d do to him. 
One night he was with a lot of others at a wake, and when he heard them 
coming for him he fainted on the floor. But after he g^t up he heard 
them come again and he rose to go, and the boys all took hold *of him, 
Peter Fahey was one of them, and you know what a strong man he 
was, and he couldn’t hold him. Drawn out of the door he was, and 
the arms of those that were holding him were near pulled out of their 
sockets.” 

And a woman near Loughrea says : ** ICy mother often told me about 
her sister’s child, my cousin, that used to spend the nights in the big 
forth at Moneen. Every night she went there, and she got thin and 
tired like. She used to say she saw grand things there, and the 
horses galloping andT the riding. But then she’d say, * I must tell no 
more than that or Til get a great beating.’ She wasted away, and one 
night they were so sure she was dead they had the pot full of water 
boiling on the fire to wash her. But she recovered again and lived 
five years after that.” 

And an old man on the north isle of Arran says : ** I know a good 
many on the Island have seen thote, but they wouldn’t say what they’re 
like to look at, for when they speak of them their tongue gets like a stone.” 

The most of what the oountiy people have to tell of those who have 
been ** taken” altogether, and about the ways and looks of the 
” others,” has come firom the frightened and rare confidences of people 
upon whom ” t&e others ” cast this sleepy enchantment. 

A man in the Burren hills says : ” That girl of the Oonilors that 
was away for seven years, she was bid tell nothing of what she saw, 
but she told her mother some things, and told of some she met there. 
There was a woman, a cousin of my own, asked was her son ever there, 
and she had to press her a long tim^ but at last she said he was. 
And he was taken too, with little privioatkm, fifty yearn ago.” 

And a woman near Ardrahan says : ” There was a girl near West- 
port was away, and tiie way it came on her was she was on the road 
one day, and two men passed her, and one of them said, ‘ That’s a fine 
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girl/ and the other aaid, * She belongs to mj town.’ And there and 
then ahe got a pain in her knee, and she oonldn’t walk home but had 
to be brought home in a oart, and she used to be awaj at night, and 
thorns in her feet in the morning, but die never said rwhere she went. 
But one timei^he sister brought her to Eilfenora, and when they were 
crossing a bog near to there idie pointed to a house in the bog and she 
said, * It’s there I was last night.* And the sister asked did she know 
anyone she met there, and she said, * There was one I knew that is my 
mother’s cousin,* and told her name. And she said,” ’But for her 
they’d have me ill-treated, but idie fought for me and saved me ! ’ 
She was thought to be dying one time, and my mother sent me to see 
her, and how she was. And ahe was lying on the bed, and her eyes 
turned back, and she was speechless, and I told my mother when I 
came home ahe hadn’t an hour to live. And the next day she was up 
and about and not a thing on her. It might be the mother’s cousin 
that fought for her again then. She went to America after.” 

This girl fell under the power of ” the others ” because the two men 
looked at her with admiration, ** overlooked her,” as it is called, and 
did not eay *’ God bless her.” ” The others ” can draw anything they 
admire to themselves by using our admiration as a bond between them 
and it. 


ra. 

In some barbarous countries no one is permitted to look at the king 
while he is eating, for one is thought to be less able to drive away 
malicious influence when one is eating, and most mortal influence must 
be malignant when one is the representative and instrument of the 
gods. I have sometimes been told that nobody is ever allowed to see 
those who are ” away ” eating. A woman near Gort says of Whelan 
the carpenter’s son, ” He’s lying in bed these four years, and food is 
brought into the room but he never touches it, but when it’s left there 
it’s taken away.” And a man at Coble says : ” I remember a boy was 
about my own age over at Cranagh on the other side of the water, and 
they said he was away for two years. Anyhow, for all that time he 
was sick in bed, and no one ever saw bit or sup pass his lips in all 
that time, though the food that was left in the room would disappear, 
whatever hapxiened it. He* recovered after and went to America.” 

They are sometimes believed to hardly eat our food at all, but to live 
upon supernatural food. An old man from near Longhrea says: 
” There was Kitty Flannexy at Kikhreest, you might remember her. For 
seven years she had everything she could want, and music and dancing 
oonld be heard round her house every night, and all ahe did prospered. 
But ahe ate no food all that tone, only she’d take a drink of the millr 
after the batter being churned. But at the end of the seven yearn all 
left her, and she was glad at the last to get Indian meal.” 
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But often one hears of their fsarmg to eat the food of " the others’^ 
for fear they might never escape out of their hands. An old man on 
the GhnrtaYdia mountain says : “ I knew one was away for seven years, 
and it was in the next townland to this die lived. Bridget Kinealy 
her name wa^ There was a large family of them, she was the 
youngest, a very nioe-looking fair-haired girl die was. I knew her 
wdl, she was the one age with mysdf. It was in the night she used to 
go to them, and if the door was shut she’d come in by the k^hole. The 
first time thoy same for her die was in bed between her two sisters, and 
she didn’t want to go, but they beat her and pindiedher till her brother 
called out to know what was Ihe matter. She often spoke about them, 
and how die was badly treated because die wouldn’t eat their food, and 
how there was a red-haired girl among them that would throw her into 
the river she’d get so mad with her. But if she had their food ate, die’d 
never have got away from them at all. She got no more than about 
three cold potatoes she could eat the whole time she was with them. 
All the old people about her put out food every night, the first of the 
food before they have any of it tasted themselveB. She married a serving 
man after, and they went to Sydney, and if nothing happened in the 
last two years they’re doing wdi there now.” 


IV. 

The ancient peoples firom whom the country people inherit their belief 
had to explain how? when you were ** away,” as it seemed to you, you 
seemed, it might be, to your neighbours or your family, to be lying 
in a faint upon the ground, or in your bed, or even going about your 
daily work. It was probably one who was himself **away” who 
explained, that somebody or something was put in your place, and this 
explanation was the only possible one to ancient peoples, who did not 
make our distinotion between body and soul. The Irish country people 
always insist that something, a heap of shavings or a broomstick or a 
wooden image, or some dead person, ** maybe some old warrior,” or 
some dead relative or neighbour of your own, is put in your place, 
though sometimes they will forget their b^ef until you remind them, 
and taJlr of ** the others ” having put such and suc& a person ** into 
a faint,” or of such and such a person being '* away” and being ill 
in bed. This substitution of the dead for the living is indeed a pagan 
mystery, and not more hard to understand than the aubstltution of 
the body and blood of CShrist for the wafer and the wine in the mass ; 
and I have not yet lost the bdief that some day, in some village lost 
among the hill« or in some island among the western seas, in some ^aoe 
that remembers old ways and has not learned new ways, I will come 
to understand how this pagan mystery hides and reveals some half- 
forgotten memory of an ancient knowledge or of an ancient wisdom. 
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Time that bias but left the leaser gods to haunt the hills and raths, 
has douhtleas taken much that might have made us understand. 

A man at Eiltartan, who thinks evil of “the others,’* aajs: “Th^ 
have the hope of heaven or they wouldn’t leave one oo^ the bee of the 
earth, and tlVT ^ afraid of God. They’ll not do yen much harm if 
you leave them alone, its best not to speak to them at all if you should 
meet them. If they bring anyone away they’ll leave some good-fbr- 
nothing thing in its place, and the same way with a cow or a calf or 
such things. But a sheep or a lamb it’s beyond their ■power to touch, 
because of our Lord.” And a woman near Ardrahan aays : ** There 
was a cousin of my own was said to be * away,’ and when she died 
I was but a duldj and my mother brought me with her to the house 
where she was laid out. And when I saw her I began to scream and 
to say, * That’s not Mary that’s in it, that’s some old hag.’ And so it 
was, 1 know well it was not Mazy that was lying there in the bed.” 
And a Woman from near Loughrea says : ** Sure there was a fairy in a 
house at Eserkelly fourteen years. Bridget Collins she was called, you 
might remmnber Miss Fanny used to be biing^g her goosebrnries. She 
never kept the bed, but she’d sit in the comer ^ the kitchen on a mat, 
and from a good stout lump of a girl that (be was, she wasted to 
nothing, and her teeth grew as long as your fing^, and then they 
dropped out. And she’d eat nothing at all, only crabs and sour things. 
And she’d never leave the house in the daytime, but in the night she’d 
go out and pick things out of the fields she could eat. And the hurt 
she got, or whatever it was touched her, it was one*day she was swinging 
on the Moneen gate, just there by the forth. She died as quiet as 
another, but you wouldn’t like to be looking at her after the teeth 
bllout.” 

And a man from Cahirglissane says : ** There was one Tierney on the 
road to Kinvara, I knew him weU, was away with them seven years. 
It was at night he used to be brought away, and when they called him 
he diould go. They’d leave some sort of a likeness of him in his place. 
He had a wart on his back, and his wife would rub her hand down to 
feel was the wart there before she’d know was it himself was in it or 
not. Himself and his pony used to be brought up into the sky, and he 
told mmy how he used to go riding about with them, and that often and 
often he was in that castle you see below. And Mrs. Hevenor asked 
him did he ever see her sofi Jimmy fliat died, among them, and he told 
her he did, and that mostly all the people that he knew that had died 
out of the village were amongst them now. Andif his wife had a clutch 
of geese th^’d be ten times better than any other one’s, and the wheat 
and the 8to<k and all they had was better and more plentifril than what 
anyone else had. Help he got from them of course. But at last the 
wifr got in tho priest to read a mass and to take it off him. And after 
that an that they had went to flitters.” 
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And a girl at Ca<da says a |daoe oallad ** The Three loeeea;’* where 
there are three of those old day remnants of andeat houses or encamp- 
mente so much haunted by ** the others ’* : “ There must in old timee 
have been a grept deal of fighting there. There are some bushes growing 
on them, and po one, man or woman, will ever put a hand to out them, 
no more than they would touch the little bush by the weif beyond, that 
used to have lights shining out of it. And if anyone was to fall asleep 
within in the loss, himself would be taken away, and the S]^t of some 
old warrior would be put in his place, and it*a he would know everything 
in the whole world, lucre’s no ^ubt at all but that there’s the same sort 
of things in other countries, sure time can go through and appear in 
Australia in one minute, but you hear more about them in these parts 
because the Irish do be more familiar in talking of them.” 

The chief way of bringing a person out of this state of dream is to 
threaten the dead person believed to have been put in his place. A 
man from county Clare says : ” I heard of a woman brought badk again. 
It was told me by a boy gpoing to school there at the time it happened, 
so I know there’s no lie in it. It was one of the Lydcms, a rich family 
in Scariff, whose wife was sick and pining away for seven years. And 
at the end of that time one day he came in, he had a drop of drink 
taken, and he began to be a bit rough with her. And she said, * Don’t 
be rough with me now, after bearing so well with me all these seven 
years. But because you were so good and so kind tc> me all the time,’ 
says she, * I’ll go away from you now, and I’ll let your own wife come 
back to you.’ And so she did, for it was an old hag she was. And 
the wife came back again and reared a family. And before she went 
away she had a son that was reared a priest, and after she came back 
she had another that was reared a priest, so that shows a blessing came 
on them.” 

The country people seldom do mcrre than threaten the dead person 
put in the living person’s place, and it is, I am ocmvinced, a sin against 
the traditional wisdom to really ill-treat the dead person. A woman 
from Mayo who has told me a good many tales and has herself both seen 
and heard the royal gentry,” as she calls them, was very angry with 
the Tipperary countryman who burned his wife, some time ago, her 
father and neighbours standing by. She had no doubt that they only 
burned some dead person, but she was quite certain that yon should not 
bnm even a dead person. She said: ” In my plaoq we say you should 
only threaten. They are ao superstitious in Tipperary. I have stood 
in the door and 1 have heard lovely music, and seen the fort all 
lighted up, but I never gave iu to them.” ** Bupentitious” means 
to her “ giving in ” to “ the others,” and giving in” means, I think, 
letting them get power over you, or being idkaid of them, and getting 
excited about them, and doing fooliah things. One does hear now 
and then of ** the dead person ” being really ill-treated, but rarely. 
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When I was last in Westem Galwaj a man liad just been axreeted 
for trying to Idll his sister-in-law, because he thought die was one of 
** others,’* was tempting him to murder his cousin. Se had 
sent his cousin away that she might be out of his reach^in case he could 
not resist the temptation. This roan was merely oul^ of his mind, 
and had more common reasons for his angler besides. A woman 
from Burren teUs a tale more like the Tipperary tale. ** There wu a 
girl near Ballyraughan was away, and the mother used to hear horses 
coming about the door eveiy night. And one day the mother was 
picking fl« in the house and of a sudden there came in her hand an 
herb with the best smell and the sweetest that ever anyone smdled. 
And she closed it into her hand and called to the son that was making 
up a stack of hay outside, * Gome in Denis, for I have the best smelling 
herb that ever you saw.* And when he came in die opened her hand 
and the herb waa gone, clear and dean. She got annoyed at last with 
the hor ses coming about the door, and some one told her to gather all 
the fire into the middle of the floor and to lay the little g^l upon it, and 
to see would she come back again. So she did as she was told, and 
brought the little girl out of the bed and laid her on the coals, and she 
began to scream and to o-wll out, and die neighbours came running in, 
and the police heard of it, and they came and surreated .the mother and 
brought her to Ballyraughan, before the magistrate, Mr. Macnamara, 
im^ my own husband was one of the police that arrested her. And 
when the magistrate heard all, he said she was an ignorant woman, and 
that she did what she thought right, and he would* g^ve her no punish- 
ment. And the girl got well and was married, and it was after she 
married I knew her.” 

X was always convinced that tradition, which avoids needless inhu- 
manity, had some atronger way of protecting the bodies of those, to whom 
the other world was perhaps unveiling its mysteries, then any mere 
command not to ill-treat some old dead person, who had maybe been put 
in the room of one’s living wife or daughter or son. I heard of this 
stronger way last winter from an old Kildare woman, that I met in 
T ^ou d ou- She said that in her own village, ** there was a girl used to 
bo away with them, you’d never know when it was she herself that was 
in it or not till she’d oome back, and then she’d tell she had been away. 
She didn’t like to go, but she had to go when they called to her. And 
she told her mothgr always to treat kindly whoever was put in her 
place, aoinntinino one would he put and sometimes another, for, she’d 
say * If you are unkind to whoever ia there, they’ll be unkind to me.’ ” 
Sometimea the peraon is thought to be brought back by some one 
who meets him on his wanderings and leads him home. A woman 
near Kinvara aays : There was a ohild was dying in some house in 
Barren by the see, and the mother and all around it, thinking to see it 
die. And a boy came in, and he said when he was coming through a 
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field beyond the hoiue he heard a great oiying, and he saw a troqp of 
thm and the child ran oat fSrom among them, and ran np to him and he 
took hcdd of its hand, and led it back, and then he brought it aafo and 
well into the hoi;um. And the thing that waa in the bed he took np and 
threw it out, and it raniahed away into the air.*’ • 

An army pensioner eajre : " My family wm of the Fiona of Athenry. 

I had an aunt that married a man of the name of Kane, and they 
had a child was taken. So they brought it to the Lady Well near 
Athenry, where there’a patterns erery 15th of Auguat, to duck it. And 
such a ducking they gave it, that it walked away on crutchea, and it 
swearing. And their own child they got back again, but he didn’t liye 
long after.’* I have one tale in whhk a visit to Knock, the Irish Lourdes, 
worked the cure. ** There waa a girl waa overlooked got cured at 
Knock, and when she was cured she let three screams out of her, it was 
a neighbour of mine saw her and told me. And there are a great many 
cures done at Knock, and the walls thick with crutches and sticks and 
crooked shoes. And there was a gentleman from America was cnired 
there^ and his crutch was a very grand one, with silver on it, and he 
came back to bring it away, and when he did, he got as bad as ever he was 
before.” It was no doubt the old peraon who gave the three screams. 

And sometimes a priest works the cure. A piper who wanders f 
about county Galway says : — “ There was a girl at KUkerran of the 
same name as my own, was lying on a mat for eight years. When 
she first got the touch the mother was sick, and there was no rocnn in 
the bed ; so they laih a mat on the fioor for her, and she never left it 
for the eight years, but the mother died soon after. She never got off 
the mat for onycme to see, but one night there was a workingman 
came to the house and they gave him lodging for the night. And 
he watched her. from the other room, and in the night he saw the 
outer door open, and three or four boys and girls come in, and with 
them a piper'or a fiddler, I’m not sure which, and he played to them, 
and they danced, and the girl got up off the mat and joined them. 
And in the morning, when he was sitting at breakfhst, he lcx>ked 
over to her where she was lying, and said, * You were the best dancer 
among them last night.’ ” 

Many stories of the old Gaelic poems and romances become more 
fhlly intelligible when we read them by the light of these stories. 
There is a story about CuchuUain in 2^e Book of tko Bum Cbir, interpreted 
too exclusivdy as a solar myth by Professor Bhys, which certainly 
is a story of Cuchullain ** away.” The people of Uladh, or Ulster, 
were celebrating the festival of the beginning of winter that was held 
the first day of November, on the days before and alter. A flock 
of wild birds lighted upon a lake near where Gudmllain and the heroes 
and fair women of Uladh were holding foatival, and because of the 
bidding of the women Cuchullain caught the birds and divided them 
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among tham. When he came to his own wife -Emer, he had no biidi 
left, and promised her the finest two out of any new fiodc. Presently 
he saw two birds, bound one to the other witii a dudn of gold, and 
they were singing so sweetly that the host of Uladh fellin a little while 
into a magic sleep. Cuchullain cast a stone out of a sling, but missed 
, them, and then another stone, but missed them, and wondered greatly, 
because he had not missed a cast from the day when he took arms 
He threw his spear, and it passed through the wing of one of the birds, 
and the birds dived out of his sight. He lay down iif great sorrow, 
because of his bad casting, and fell asleep and dreamed that two 
women, one dressed in green and one dressed in red, came to him, and 
first one and then the other smiled and struck him with a whip, and 
that they went on beating him until he was nearly dead. His friends 
came while he was still dreaming, but only saw that he slept and must 
not be awakened, and when at last he awoke, he was so weak that he 
made them carry him to his bed. He lay in his bed all through 
the winter, the time of the power of the gods of death and cold, 
and until the next November Eve, when those who watched beside him 
suddenly saw a stranger sitting upon the side of his bed. This stranger 
was .Angus, perhaps that Angus, the master of love, who had made 
four birds out of his kisses, and he sang that Fand, thtf wife of Man- 
nannan, the master of the sea, and of the idand of the dead, loved 
Cnchullain, and that, if he would come into the oountiy of the gods, 
where there was wine and gold and silver, she would send Tjeban, her 
sister, to heal him. Having ended his song, the stranger vanished as 
suddenly as he had come. OuchuUain, having consulted with his 
friends, went to the place where he had seen the swans and dreamed 
his dream, and there the woman dressed in green came and spoke with 
him. He reproached her, and she answered that she wished him no 
harm, but only to bring him to her sister Fand, who had been deserted 
by Mannannan, and who loved him passionately, and to bring him to 
help her own hnsband Labraid of the Swift Hand on the Sword in a one- 
day’s battle against his enemies. After hearing what another mortal 
who had been to the oountiy of Labraid had to tell, CncdiuUain mounted 
into his chariot, and went to the countiy of Labraid, and fought a one- 
day's battle, and bad Fand to wife for a month. At the month's end 
he made a promise to meet her at a place called ** The Yew at the 
Strand's End,” tfhd came back to the eaiili. \^lien Emer, his 
mortal wife, heard of the tryat, she went with other women to 
the Tew at the Strand’s End,* and there she won again the love of 
Cuchullain. When Fand saw that she had lost his love she lamented 
her happy days with Mannannan when their love was new. Man- 
saanan heard and came ewiftly and carried her away to hie own 
country. When Cuchullain saw her leaving him hie love fbr her 
Mtumed. and he became mad and went into the mountaine, and wan- 
' 4 ih«Mk m. lon« time without fbod or drink. At laet the King of 
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TTladh sent his poefts and liia druids to cure him, and though he tried 
to kill them in his madness, they chanted druid fpells, sp that he 
became weak. He cried out for a drink in his weakness, and they 
gave him a drink of forgetfhlneaB ; and they gave Emer a drink of 
forgetfulness, ^ that she forgot the divine woman. 

Mr. Fraser disoassea in, I think, the second, volume of The Oolden 
Bwngh — am writing in Irriand and have not the book at hand and 
cannot give the exact reference — -the beating of the divine man in 
ancient religious ceremonies, and decides that it was never for a 
punishment but always for a purification, for the driving out of some' 
thing. I am inclined, therefore, to consider the beating of GuchuUain 
by the smiling women, as a driving out or deadening, for a time, of his 
merely human faculties and instincts ; and 1 am certain it riiould be 
compared with the stories told by the oountry people, of people over 
whom “the others ’’ get x>ower by striking them (see my article in the 
Nineteenth Century far January, 1898 , p. 69 , for one such stoiy); and 
with countless stories of their getting power over people by giving 
them what is called “ the touch** — 1 riiall tell and weigh a number of 
these stories some day — and perhaps with the common habit of calling 
a paralytic attack a “ stroke.*’ Cudhullain wins the love of Fand just 
as young, handsome countiymen are believed to win the love of fair 
women of “ the others,** and he goes to help Labraid as young, strong 
countrymen are believed to help “ the others ” who can do little, being 
but “shadows” without a mortal among them, at the hurling and in 
the battle ; and NoVhmber Eve is still a season of great power among 
the spirits. Emer goes to the yew at the Strand End just as the wife 
goes to meet her husband who is “ away ” or has been “ taken,” or the 
husband to meet his wife, at midnight, at “ the custom gap ’* in the 
field where the fair is held, or at some other well known place ; while 
the after madness of CuohuUain reminds me of the mystery the country 
people, like all premature people, see in madness, and of the way they 
sometimes associate it with “ the others,” and of the saying of a woman 
in the Burren hills, “ Those that are away among them never come 
bade, or if they do they are not the same as they were before.” His 
gpreat sorrow for the love of Fand reminds me of the woman told of in 
Arran, who was* often heard weeping on the hill-ride for the children 
she had left among “ the others.” One finds nothing in this tale about 
any person or thing being put in Oudiullain’s pUwse ; but Professor 
B^s has shown that in the original form of the story of Cuohullain 
and the Beetle of Forgetftdness, OuohuJIain made the prinoe who had 
come to summon him to the other world, take his plaoe at the court of 
XTladh. There are many storieo everywhere of people who have their 
places taken by Angfels, or spirits, or gods, that they may live another 
life in some other plaoe, and 1 briieve all such stories were once stories 
of people “ away.’* 

Pwyll and Arawn in the Mabinog^an diange places for a year, Pwyll 
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going to the wnrt of the dead in tbe shape of Arawn to overoome his 
enemies, and Arawn going to the oonzt of Dyved. Arawn said, ‘*1 
will put my form and semblance upon tbee, so that not a page of the 
chamber, not an officer nor any other man that has always followed 

me, shall know that it is not I. . . . And I will cause, that no one in 
« ■ 
all thy dominions, neither man nor woman, shall know that I am not 

you, and I will go there in thy stead.” Pwyll oyeroomes Axawn’s 
enemy with one blow, and Arawn’s rule in Dyved was a marvel because 
of his wisdom, for in all these stories strength oomes from among men, 
and wisdom from among gods who are but ” shadows.” 

Professor Bhys has interpreted both the stories of OuchuUain and 
the story of PwyU and Arawn as solar myths, and one doubts not that 
the old priests and poets saw analogies in day and night, in summer^ 
and winter ; or perhaps held that the passing away for a time of the 
brightness of day or of the abundance of summer, was one story with 
the passing of a man out of our world for a time. There have been 
myth-makers who put the mountain of the gods at the North Pole, and 
there are still visionaries who think that cold and barrenness with us 
are warmth and abundance in some inner world ; while what the Arran 
people call . the battle of the friends” beUeved to be fought between 
the friends and enemies of the living among the ” others,” to decide 
whether a' sick pemn is to live or die, and the battle believed to be 
foiight by the 'Mothers ” at harvest time, to decide, as I think, whether 
the harvest is to ' stay among men, or wither from among men and 
belong to ”ihe others” and the dead, show, 1 think, that the gain of 
the one oountiy is the other country’s loss. The Norse legend of the 
fslse Odin that took the true Odin’s place, when the summer sun 
became the winter sun, brings the story of a man who is ”away” 
and the story of the year perfectly together. It may be that the druids 
and poets meant more at the beginning than a love story, by such 
stories as that of Ouchullain and Fand, for in many ancient countries, 
as even among some African tribes to-day, a simulated and oeremonifms 
death was the symbol, or the condition, of the soul’s coming to we 
place of wisdom and of the spirits of wisdom ; and, if this is true, it 
is right for such stories to remind us of day and night, winter and 
summer, that men may find in all nature the return and history of the 
soul’s deliveranoe. 

W. B. Yeats. 
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CECIL JOHN RHODES. 

** All men, witbout distinction, are allured by immediate advantages ; great 
minds alone are excited by distant good. So long as wisdom, in its projects, 
calculates upon wisdom or relies upon its own strength, it forms none but 
chimerical schemes and runs a risk of maki^ itself the laughter of the world ; 
but it is certain of success, and may reckon ufC^aid and admiration when^t finds 
a place in its intellectual plans for barbarism, rapacity, and suspicion^ and can 
render the selfish passions of mankind the executors of its purposes.** — Schillek 
(on Henry IV. of France), JJittory of the Thirty Years' War, 

“ Le style est rhomme m^me is, and always will be, a baokneyed 
apboTism, in spite o£ the fact that Bnffon wrote less epigrammatically 
but more sdentifioally Le style est de Tbomme mSme.” In the 
spirit of the misqnot^ passage it might be said with truth that 
Cecil Rhodes could tave been inferred from his last will and testa- 
ment, or that this unique document could haye been ' inferred from 
Cedi Rhodes! Eyen to those who, like myself, had a general idea 
of the manner in which Rhodes had long ago determined to dispose 
posthumously of his wealth, the document itself came as a revelation. 
To hear even the most practical of dreamers narrating his dreams is 
one thing ; tojaee these same dreams materialised, as it were, in the 
cold form of printed matter is quite another. Not one of the pro- 
visions of that remarkable document, excepting so much of the 
codicil as referred to the Qmnnan Emperor, was unknown to me in 
rough outline. Not that Rhodes ever talked to me of his general 
testamentary dispositions, but because nearly every striking detail 
and expression had formed fragments of many conversations about 
the proper application of wealth. To those ,who had the privilege of 
knowing Rh^es the will which now exciteB both hemispheres is the 
living, thinking, and tiJking man. follows, therefore, that one 
who undertakes to produce even a dight dcetch of so a8tonishi||A a 
career might take Rhodes’s will and testament to iUustrafe^pjle 
character of the man, or describe the man in order to explain the 
provisions and bearings of hifi bequests. In a way my choioe was 
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determined for me by the faot that the following pages, to which 1 
have written a sort of postscript, were in type before the contents of 
Bhodes’s will were made public. 


*‘Iinpiger iracundus inexorabilis acer 
Jura neget aibi uata.” 

Even moderately educated persons have been struclc by the classical 
mould in which Ehodes's features were out, and those who have 
been brought into intimate personal contact with him have quickly 
realised how these dassical features reflected an antique spirit. The 
familiar words I have placed at the head of this article are interest- 
ing because they represent the Homan view of a Greek hero. No 
Athenian of the time of Perides would have recognised in these 
epithets of Horace a word-picture of the central figure of the Iliad. 
Up and down the Homeric poems can be picked out adjectives, some 
of them otiose and others deliberate, which might justify the idea 
which Horace had conceived of the character of Achilles. But by 
the Greeks, as I have said, they would not have been accepted as a 
portrait of Achilles, even in cameo. They are not, however, inappro- 
priate as applied to Cecil Rhodes. He had all the Greek devotion 
to the wd\<r combined with a Roman directness in giving practical 
effect to his creed. If I might venture upon a rather different 
metaphor in days when the metaphor tlireatens to become a public 
nuisance, I should say that Elizabethan wine stored in a Roman 
amphora would give as good an idea of Rhodes’s character as another, 
and it was a happy intuition on Mr. Henley’s part to dedicate 
Holland’s “ Suetonius ” in his magnificent series of Tudor Transi- 
tions in these words: **To the Right Honourable Cecil John 
Rhodes, a maker of Imperial Britain, these Memoirs of Imperial 
Rome.’’ 

In more senses than one he was frankly pagan. It was very 
characteristic that the only audience, so far as I know, which he ever 
took into his confidence on the subject of his religious views was a 
meeting of South African Presbyterians on July 29, 1899. Mr. 
Rhodes had been invited by them to lay the foundation stone of a new 
churdi which they were building at Woodstock, one of the suburbs 
of Cape Town. I hardly think the speech has been quoted at home, 
and as it is very brief I reproduce it here. 

**You have paidume," he* said, great compliment by adding me to come 
and lay this stone. I recognise that it is a tribute from you to that which is a 
most practical idea of your church, that is — work. You have asked me to come 
here because you recognise that my life has been work. Of course I must say 
frankly that I do not happen to belong to your particular sect in religion. We 
all have many ide^,but I may eay that when we come abroad we all broaden. We 
broaden imm e ne dy, and especially in this spot, because we are always looking on 
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that mountain, and there ia immense breadth in it. That gives us, while we 
retain onr individual dogmas, immense breadth of feeling and consideration for 
all those who are striving to do good work and perhaps improve the condiUcm of 
humanity in general. I remember when the Bishop of Derry was out here and 
was staying with me, when the Bishop's daughter was married from my house, 
how, on the Sabbath, the Bishop said to me, ' I suppose you are coming to hear 
me at Rondebosch Qhurch 1 ' and I replied, * No, sir, I have got my own chapel.’ 
The Bishop said, ; Where is it 1’ and I replied, ' It is up the mqimtain.’ The 
Bishop thereupon remarked, ‘ Dear me, dear me, what a nice place to have your 
church.’ The fact is, it I may take you into my confidence, that I do not care to go 
to a particular church even on one day in the year when I use my own chapel at all 
other times. 1 find that up the mountain one gets thoughts, wW you might term 
religious thoughts, laecause they are thoughts for the betterment of humanity, and 
I believe that is the best description of religion, to work for the betterment of the 
human beings who surround us. This stone I have laid will subsequently repre- 
sent a building, and in that building thoughts will be given to the people with 
the intention of raising their minds and making them better citizens. That is 
the intention of the laying of this stone. I will challenge any man or any 
woman, however broad their ideas may be, who object to go to church or chapel, 
to say they would not sometimes be better for an hour or an hour and a-half in 
church. 1 believe they would get there some ideas conveyed to them that would 
make them lietter human beings. There are those who, thronghout the world, 
have set themselves the tusk of elevating their fellow beings, and have abandoned 
personal ambition, the accumulation of wealth, perhaps the pursuit of Art, and 
many of those things that are deemed most valuable. What is left to them 1 
They have chosen to do what ? To devote their whole mind to make other 
human beings better, braver, kindlier, more thoughtful, and more unselfish, for 
which they deserve the praise of all nten.” 

These words explain what I mean by saying that Rhodes’s mind 
was frankly pagan. And what eould be more oharacteristic of the 
man than that he should have addressed them to a rigid sectarian 
body on suoh an occasion ? If, as theologians tell us, there can be 
no religion except such as is based upon spiritual dogmata, then in 
the strict sense of the word Rhodes had not religion. But if he had 
not religion he had a great and twofold faith. He had faith in the 
future and faith in the Anglo-Saxon race, and especially in that 
branch of it of*whioh he was a most typical specimen. 

1 quote Cecil Rhodes freely about himself, because I have never 
listened to or talked with a man whose oonversation — and his so-called 
speeches were nothing more than conversation — was so faithful a 
reflex of his mind. He was always thinking, and when he was not 
thinking to himself he was thinl^g aloud with no breach in tlie 
continuity of his thought. It is this phenomenon, unique within 
my experience, which rendered his speeches so intAresting and so 
incapable of olassification in any known form of rhetoric. Take, 
fur instance, this little revelation contained in a speech made as long 
ago OB January, 1894, which in effect breathes the whole spirit of 
his will. 

** Never hurry and haaten in anything. 1 remember in the impetuosity of my 
youth I was talking to a man advanced in years who waa planting — what do you 
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think ? He was planting oak treea, and 1 aaid to him veiy gently that the plant- 
ing of trees by a rntm advanced in yean seemed to me rather imaginative. He 
Beised the point at once and said to me: *You feel that I shall never enjoy the 
shade t* 1 said yes, and he replied, *1 have the imagination and I know what 
that shade will he, and at any rate no one will ever alter those lines . I have laid 
my trees on certain lines ; 1 know that I cannot expect more than to see them 
beyond a shrub, but with me rests the conception and the shade and the 
glorv/ ** * 

This tallies with a remark which as frequently, perhaps, as 
another was on Khodes’s lips. ** The world,” he was fond of 
saying, “ though large is limited, and therefore we nUust strive to get 
as much of the useful parts of it as we can in the interests of posterity, 
before they are grabbed up by foreign and exclusive Powers.** 

One more little quotation and I have done with them for the 
moment. Mr. Bhodes was addressing a meeting at Bulawayo in 
1896, after the Raid : — 

** Noyr in all my thoughts,** he said, “ about this question in the North there 
has been hut one object. It is a clear and distinct idea drawn from past history 
that no savage country can long remain vacant, and farther, from its situation, 
that the Cape Colony should be a dominant Power from the South to Central 
Africa. I have often said that in the House of Assembly, and it has been sup- 
posed to have been a political remark. Now I repeat it here without anyone 
thinking it a politioal remark. It is an idea of mine, and I think it is a correct 
idea. I have done everything for it in my power.** 

Now if these few quotations are taken in conjunction with the 
picture I have endeavoured to present of Rhodes’s mind, it is easy to 
realise how intimately connected has been every stage of his political 
career. “ I have endeavoured,” he said in a speech to the share- 
holders of the Chartered Company, “ to combine the commercial with 
the imaginative.’* In these words his object and bis methods are 
practically summarised. The object of his devotion was England, an 
England not confined within the weather-beaten shores of an island 
in the Northeim Sea, but an England spreading its branches over all 
those areas of the habitable globe not definitely appropriated by any 
dvilised Power. And it was not the England of to-day so much as 
the England of a remoter future which constantly occupied his 
imagination. I have often heard him say : ** They call Rhodes a 
land-grabber and a thief to-day, but in a hundred years* time, or in 
two hundred years, when South Africa is teeming with a prosperous 
population of English origin, they will bless the name of Rhodes, 
because he bad secured for them a new home, and for those they had 
left behind them open and free markets.” That, as I have said, was 
his religion. In judging a man’s character it is practically 
immaterial to diaouss the question whether the religion he professes 
is a true one or a false. AH that is essential is to ascertain whether 
his belief in it is sinoere and disinterested. Absolute proof it ia 
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imposdble to have; the workings of men’s minds are neoessarily 
inscrutable, but there are certain obvious tests which can profitably be 
applied. In the first place, one must put ambition out of the question, 
because ambition is indissolubly assotiated with every kind of aspira- 
tion — religious, philanthropic, or political. The anonymous l^ne- 
factors and educe.tQr8 of mankind are few indeed in numl^. Man’s 
ambition for his work can, however, be distinguished from ambition 
for personal aggrandisement. Rhodes’s work was his religion, and 
that work took the form of promoting the expansion of England 
in the continent in which his lot was cast. Plutarch in his life 
of Julius OcBsar says of him, according to North’s translation 

** In his jomey it is reported, that paasinge oTer the mountaines of the Alpee, 
they came through a liUe poore Tillage that had not many houaeholdes ; and yet 
poore cotages. There, hia fiendes thi^ did accompanie him, asked him meiily, 
if there were any contending for offices in that towne, and whether there were 
any strife there amongeat the noble men for honor. Caesar, speaking in good 
earnest, annawered : 1 can not tell that, said he, but for my parte, 1 had»rather 
be the chiefest man here, then the second person in fiome." 

That is the touch of personal ambition. Now contrast this with 
Rhodes’s deliberately chosen course in South Africa. The story 
contained in the following extract from his speech, which was delivered 
at the Cape in March, 1898, was naturally never revealed to a public 
audience so long as he was working with the Afrikander Bond. But 
his personal friends knew of the inrident not very long after it 

occurred. I let him tell his story in his own unique fashion : — 

• 

1 remember,’* he said, '* that we had a great meeting at Bloemfontein, and in 
the usual course I had to make a speech — I think 1 was your Prime Minister — 
and this speech pleased many there, and especially — and 1 speak of him with the 
greatest respect — a gentleman who is dead, Mr. Borckenhagen. He came to me 
and asked me to dictate to him the whole of the speech. 1 said, ' 1 never write 
a speech, and I don’t know what I said, but I will tell you what I know about 
it.’ He wrote it down and afterwards came to Cape Town with me. . . . He 
spoke to me very iticely about my speech. * Mr. Rhodes, we vrant a united South 
Africa.’ And 1 said, * So do I. I am with yon entirely. We must have a 
united South Africa.’ He said, * There is nothing in the way.’ And I said, * No, 
there is nothing in the way, we are one.’ * Yes,* he said, * and I will tell you ; 
we will take you as our leader,’ he said, * there is only one small thing, and that 
is, we must of conrse^be independent of the rest of the world.’ I said, ^ You take 
me either for a rogue or a fool. I would be a rogue to forfeit all my history and 
traditions, and 1 would be a fool because I would be hated by my own country- 
men and distrusted by yours.’ From that day be assumed most acrid tone 
in his Esytreas towards me, and I wu made full sorry at times by the tone, but 
that was the overpowering thought in his mind at the time, an independent 
South Africa.” 

The I saids ” and “ be aaids ” ore very bharaoteristio of Rhodes’s 
simple and forcible method of narrative. I only wish I were at 
liberty to reproduce his report of the confidential conversation be bad 
with the German Emperor when be went to Berlin to negotiate about 
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his Gape-to-Gairo Bailway and Telegraphs. All that I oan say is, 
that when two distinguished diplomatists entered the room to bring 
a prolonged Hte^d-tHe to a dose, their hair stood on end at the blunt 
and oharaoteristio frankness with which Bhodes was speaking to the 
Kaiser. What they did hear was a little startling, 1:>ut I doubt not 
that they would have been paralysed had they heard %he rest of that 
interesting oonversation. 

There is no great indisoretion, however, in giving the substance of 
two very oharaoteristio passages : the Emperor Willmm and Bhodes 
had been discussing the Gape-to-Cairo Bailway, which, at that time 
at any rate, was to run in part through German territory. The 
Kaiser, who took the greatest interest in the scheme, and expressed 
his determination to co-operate in its execution, closed the conversa- 
tion somewhat as follows : — 

** Well, Mr. Bhodes, my section of the railway will be ready in 
two or^ three yean, and I should much like to come and celebrate 
the junction with your system, but, as that will be impossible, I will 
send some one to represent me on the occasion.’* 

“ No, sir,” said Bhodes, “ your railway won’t be ready by that 
time. I don’t know, sir, an}* thing about your Germans at home, but 
those out in Africa are the most lethargic, unprogressive {)eople in 
the world, and I am sure it will take them many years to start tlieir 
railway.” 

TVub was unconventional enough, but there was worse to follow. 
“Beloie X go,” said Bhodes, “1 must thank you, sir, for that 
telegram (the famous Kruger telegram). You see, sir, that I got 
myself into a had scrape and I was coming home to be whipped as a 
naughty hoy by Grandmamma^ when you kindly stepped in and sent 
that telegram, and you got the whipping instead of me.” 

The other incident occurred at an interview which took place either 
the next day or the day after. I am not quite sure whether the 
agreement under discussion referred to the Oape-to- Cairo Telegraph 
or the Bailway, but the draft was before them, and the Emperor 
observed, ” Well, Mr. Bhodes, I hope you are satisfied with the 
arrangement.” 

” Not quite,” replied Bhodes, ** unless, sir, you Vant to see Cecil 
Bhodes file his petition in bankruptcy.” 

What do yqju mean,^ asked the Kaiser, who had himself given 
msiructions for the drafting of the agreement. 

I mean this,” was the reply, ** that there is a clause in this docu- 
ment which provides that while your Majesty undertakes to protect 
the railway or telegraph (whichever it was) against attacks or injury, 

(1) RLodea vasin thebabiiof talkiag alxmtihe Mother Oonntiy ae “ Qiaadmanuna," 
■ad cortaioly never lealiaed the aenae which the expreeuon would convey to the gtaud- 
aonof Queen Victoria. 
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Cecil Bhodes has to pay the whole cost incurred in such defence. 
Now, sir, there is nothing in the clause to prevent you from sending 
a whole Army Corps for this purpose, and if I had to pay for that I 
should have to file my petition.’* 

The E[aiser laughed, and said, “Quite right,” and^tuming to 
Count von Billow (I think), who was present, said : “ Add. words 
limitiug Mr. Bhodes’s liability to £40,000. That’s fair, 1 think. ” 
To which Bhodes replied that he was perfectly satisfied. 

1 was told hy«one who certainly ought to have known, that after 
these two interviews the Kaiser remarked to a Minister, “ I have 
met a man.” If he used those words they must have been in conscious 
or unconscious reminiscence of a saying of his great predecessor, 
Frederick the Great, with reference to the elder Pitt : “ Kngland has 
long been in travail and has at last produced a man.” 

To return, however, from this digression : I want to point the 
moral of this passage with Carl Borckenhagen. For the existence of 
a widespread suspicdon that Bhodes contemplated bis elevation to u 
sort of dictatorship in a South Africa practically independent of 
Kn gland, he was himself largely to blame. I shall discuss presently 
his relations with the Afrikander Bond, which naturally gave rise to 
much uneasiness amongst the colonists of British origin, and w'as 
misrepresented by the Press in this country, which, until quite recent 
years, has been singularly ill-inlurmed as to the true inwardness of 
South African politics. Nothing, however, in the world would 
induce Bhodes to contradict a calamnjr or misrepresentation about 
himself and his aims. Almost the last message I received from Mm, 
the last, indeed, but one, was when be was rearuiting with Dr. 
Jameson at Salzomaggiore. In some publication of the or 

Modem Society type I happened to see a particularly malevolent and 
lying paragraph about Bhodes, which referred to an incident within 
my own knowledge. I wrote to Dr. Jameson — it was never any use 
writing to Bhodes — asking him whether 1 should contradict it. To 
this letter I received the following charaoteristio reply, dictated to 
Dr. Jameson by Bhodes : — 

“ Tell Iwan-M^uUer that we colonists are not so soft-ddnned as yon 
people at home. ’When we are hit we don’t whine and ory, and 
when we are praised we don’t pat out stomaohs and say what fine 
fellows we are.” • 

Intelligent people in South Africa could have had but Httle doubt 
as to the true reiatioiiB betw’oen Bhodes and the Afrikander Bond, 
for he used to fiaunt them rather ostentatiously in the face of his 
allies both in the .Issembly and on public platforms. People in 
England, however, realisiug that “ Africa for the Afrikanders ” was 
the rallying cry of the Bond, and that Rhodes enjoyed the support of 
the Bond, drew the very natural inference that Bhodes was in favour 
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of a United South AMoa practically independent of Great Britain. 
He never took the trouble to oorreot that impreesion himself, nor, so 
far as I know, instigated others to do so. When his gift of £10,000 
to Parnell’s Home Rule Fund broke upon the world like a thunder- 
bolt, it was natural that nine out of ten Englidimen should jump to 
the oonolusio|i that Rhodes wus a Separatist and anxjous to disinte- 
grate the British Empire. Many newspapers, and especially The 
Spectator, gave expression to these very plausible views. They were 
not true, they were the very opposite of being true, and all the time 
Rhodes had in his safe the means of destroying the false impression 
and of bringing the truth into light. He never availed himself 
of these means, even when, after the death of Parnell, the Iri^ 
Nationalists, according to their wont, turned round and rent their 
benefactor. The correspondence wliich had passed between him and 
the Irish leader was only published as an appendix to a very important 
but formidably bulky collection of his speeches which appeared 
in 1900. 

What, then, were his true relations with the Afrikander Bond ? 
There is really no dispute as to them or their origin. For on innumer- 
able occasions he told the Afrikander Bond all about them inside the 
Assembly and on public platforms. As long ago as 1878, before 
the retrocession of the Transvaal, he said to Dr. Jameson, who was, and 
has ever been, the faithful recipient of Rhodes's most private thoughts, 
that he intended ** to have the whole unmarked country north of the 
Colony for England, and I know I can get it and develop it at 
present only by the co-operation of the Gape Dutch colonists, and I 
am perfectly willing to pay the price.’" If Rhodes held those views 
two years before Mr. Gladstone rea{>ed the bitter harvest of the 
Midlothian campaign of 1880, what occurred afterwards was calcu- 
lated to strengthen his belief in the means he had proposed to himself. 
With the disgraceful dismissal of Sir Bartle Frere and tlic humiliating 
capitulation of Downing Street, as Lord Cairns called it, the English 
party in the Cape Colony was as much shattered as was the Liberal 
party bv Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of Home Rule. On the other 
hand, the revolt of the Transvaal, which had been organised and 
engineered from Cape Colony, had called into existenep the Afrikander 
Bond, which practically united Dutchmen in the Colonies and the 
Republics. Ito first ideal was a United South Africa under its own 
flag. This prophsition was set forth in the official programme of the 
Bond. A year or two after its foundation the Bond came under the 
control of the most astute politician the Dutdi have yet produced. 
Mr. Hofmeyr was very far-sighted ; he realised that the time had not 
yet come, if it ever was to come, lor shaking off the Imperial yoke, 
which rested very lightly upon Afnkander shoulders. There was 
much to be done iu the way of development and expansion, both by 
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the Colony and the Itepublios, which could not be accomplished with- 
out the assistance of British capital. It was a chaxacteristloally 
** slim ” idea which probably influenced Mr. Hofmeyr’s mind, that if 
the Afrikanders — by which term was always meant the Dutch 
majority — we^e determined to set up a house of their own, it would 
be more profitable and more prudent to defer the repudiation of the 
rent until the landlord had b^n inyeigled into furnishing it from 
attic to basement. Moreover, Mr. Hofmeyr realised that if the 
British caretaker was prematurely evicted, a German bailifE would be 
promptly installed and not so easily got rid of. Mr. Hofmeyr^s 
policy, therefore, was to secure the sole use of South Africa for 
the Afrikanders without parting with the protection whidi Great 
Britain alone could afford to her harbours and seaboard. The Dutch 
were to have the exclusive right of riiooting over the preserves, and 
England was to be paid a modest wage, with a residence thrown in, to 
protect the game against German poachers. It was a pretty plan, 
and in the earlier stages of its evolution it suited Bhodei’s policy, 
which had a very different end in view. He therefore struck 
a bargain with Mr. Hofmeyr, in which he agreed to promote the 
ultra-conservative domestic policy of the Afrikanders, and Mr. 
Hofmeyr guaranteed at least the neutrality of the Bond, while Rhodes 
pursued his policy of keeping open the Nc»rth. There were times 
when Mr. Hofmeyr himself found the greatest difficulty in keeping 
his part of the bargain. For instance, the Afrikander Bond was 
bitterly opposed t^ extending the railway beyond Kimberley, and 
endeavoured to insist that if it went northw'ard from that point of 
all, it should be constructed through Transvaal territory. However, 
that and other difficulties were overcome until a stage of their joint 
journey was reached where the roads parted, and where the choice of 
the ultimate goal must be made. Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond made 
no secret of their destination. 

The die was east and Rhodes improvidently crossed the Rubicon, 
or, in other words, embarked upon the policy which culminated in the 
Raid ; but it can never he said that at any time during his connection 
with the Bond he ever disguised his real objective. As early as 
1883 he told .them in the Cape Assembly: ** I believe in a United 
States of South Africa, but as a portion of the British Empire.’* Two 
years later, in the same place, he told klr. Hofmeyr to his face that 
he had “ no bait that could tempt me.** But the* most characteristic 
and daring enunciation of his views was made at Kimberley, when he 
had become Prime Minister by grace, as it were, of the Afrikander 
Bond : — 

** It U customary,** he said, ** to speak of a United South Africa as poasihle with- 
in the near future. II we mean a complete union with the same fli^ I see very 
serious diiKcultieB. T know myself that 1 mii not prepared at any time to torfeii 
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luy flag: ... If I have to forfeit my flag, what have 1 left ? If you take away 
my flag you take away everything. Holding theao views, I can feel some respect 
for the neighbouring States, where men have been bom under Bepublican inatitu- 
tiona and with Republican feelings. When I speak of a South African union 1 
mean that we nuiy attain perfect free trade as to our own commodities, perfect and 
complete internal railway communication, and a general cuetoms uipou stretching 
from Delagoa Bay^ Widfisch Bay, and if our statesmen should attain to that 1 
say they will have attained a good work.’* 

A year later, on March 30, 1S91, the Annual Oongreas of the 
Afrikander Bond was held at Kimb^ley. There Mr. Rhodes took 
an opportunity of impressing upon the Bond what ought to be, rather 
than what was, the goal of their ambitions. 

“ The principle,” he said, ** must be recognised in the Old Country that the 
people bred and bom in this Colony and descended from those who existed in 
this country many generations ago, are much better capable of dealing with iho 
various matters that arise than people who have to dictate 7,000 miles away. 
Now that is the principle of the Afrikander Bond. There may be some of you 
who think that the relations of the Empire must be altered and that sepuratiun 
must take place iu time. That 1 will not discuss just now, but I have a hope 
that under the principle of self-government we may long remain a portion of the 
British Empire, enjoying special advantages under a differential rate.” 

The peroration to this speech, made, be it remembered, in the 
presence of an organisation saturated with anti- English prejudices, 
discloses the hope which Rhodes entertained for the union of South 
Africa, and the means which he believed would effect it on a peaceable 
basis. • 


** As a Cape Colonist,” he said, ” 1 hope to make Cape Town the centre of South 
Africa. I ask you agmu, as representatives of the Afrikander Bond, to assist me 
in carrying out that idea. 1 have stated to you to-night iny policy ; and 1 have 
learnt one habit in life,%’hich is, whenever you make a public statement never to 
depart from it. You can accept from me to-night that I think now what 1 thouglit 
nine years ago, and what shall be my thought in the future. . . . Let us 
accept jointly the idea that the most complete internal self-govomment is w hut 
we are both aiming at. That self-government means that in every question in 
connection writh tit is country, we shall decide, and we alone. I think that pro- 
position will meet your views. If you desire the cordial and intense co- 
operation of the English section of this country let us unite and be of one mind 
on this question of srif-government. Remember that we have l^en tiaineil at 
home ; we have our history and our nation to look back upon, and we believe 
that, writh your help, it is possible to obtain that union, fulfilling in every respect 
your ideas of self-governgient, and yet you will not be asking us to forfeit our full 
loyalty and feeling of devotion to the Mother Country.” 

The effect of that speech upon public opinion, both in South 
Africa and 'London, is reflected in the next speech made hy Rhodes in 
that hotbed of Afrikanderdom, the Paarl. 

” I defy anyone,” be said, ** to make a speech os Prime Minister in this Colony 
without hurting the feelings of someone. I was reflecting only to-day that the 
Cape Timee had thought it worth while to spend a couple of hundred pounds on a 
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cable from England, giving a ciiticiam from tbe London Times on my speech at 
Kimberley : and when I read that oriticisin I discovered that the English people 
were not satisfied with me. They think that 1 am too Afrikander. Then I have 
just received a Free State Expresst in which Mr. Borckenhagen slates me in the 
most fearful language because I am too much an Englishman. 1 mention this tu 
show you the difficulty in which one is placed, but I do feel that I am steering the 
right course between Jingoism on the one side and sensitive feeUug on the other, 
if I confine myself to stating what is the policy of the people of Cape Colony.'* 

There was nothing noTel in Hhodes’s solution of the South 
African problem. That problem has always been, and is, to consoli- 
date and unite the whole of a yast sub-continent divided by purely 
artificial boundaries deriving no warrant from the facts of geography 
or the doctrines of economy or politics. The simplest, the safest, 
aud the most effective method was to bring about a fusion of the 
two White races such as would enable them to live together on 
terms of perfect equality and in complete union under the protection 
of the British fiag. Every intelligent Governor sent to preside over 
the Cape Colony had recommended this simple expedient. D*Urban, 
Grey, and Bartle Frere had, by preaching and practice, endeavonred 
to attain this end. Bhodes was in a better position than any of 
t hem to carry out this policy if it was practicable. He could con- 
trol Parliament as no Governor could. As a Colonist he could ap- 
peal to Colonial sentiment more naturally than was possihle for the 
most capable Englishman sent as Governor for a period of five or mx 
years. As a genuine friend of and sympathiser with the Dutch he 
could handle Dutch sensitiveness and Dutch prejudices as no English- 
man before or after him has been in a position to do. If the policy 
of conciliation and fusion broke down in his hands it broke down 
because it was inherently an impossible policy. The extreme Dutch, 
who were represented by the Afrikander Bond, w6re ready to accept 
tit Bhodes’s hands as much as he, consistently with his devotion to 
the British, flag, was ready to give them. But at the back of 
their minds, sometimes dormant but never extinct, was the determi- 
nation to establish a Dutch United South Africa from which British 
ideas of government and progress and economics and social life 
should be absolutely excluded. The struggle for race ascendancy 
was not begtln by the English, it was entirely the work of the 
Dutch. There was truth in his remark made fifteen months before 
the war with regard to the Dutch organ, Om Lan^, when he said : — 

** I am aony that the geutleiuan who directs and inspii-ea it (Mr. Hofmejr) 
should be able to do that which provokes race feeling and bitterness, which does 
not promote the union of Africa or the prosperity of this Colony." 

The great mistake whirii Rhodes made was, that from the beginning 
almost to the end he under^estimated the depth and the bitterneBs of 
Dutch antipathy to Britirii ideas. In the speech from which I have 
just quoted he gives an iUustration of that sanguine diagnosis. 
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If I thought/’ he said, ** that On» Land represented the feeling of those 
people (the Dutch) it would be a bad time for this country, but I am perfectly 
sure it does not, and I am sure that this little gang in Camp Street (that is the 
Commissie Van Toesicht or Secret Executive of the Bond) are teiroiising the 
country. If you return a non-Piv^ressive Party or an Ons Land Party, or a 
Hofmeyr Party, they will never consent to union because they ^ afraid to lose 
the oligarchical domination which exists here and in the Transvaal, whidi is out 
of sympathy entk.'ely with Bepublican ideas and Imperial ideas, and which 
preaches that the government of a few shall run the State.” 

For fourteen years Bbodes, with that infinite patience which 
charactensed him, endeavoured to carry out the poKoy of conciliation 
and fusion. It was not till he found that it was to Krugerism and 
not to Rhodesism that the bulk of the Dutch colonists in South Africa 
looked for inspiration, that he broke the futile alliance with the 
Afrikander Bond. 

1 have given extracts from Rhodes’s public speeches at some 
length because his relations with the Afrikander Bond have been 
either innocently or perversely misunderstood in this country. What 
he said upon the public platform tallied in spirit, and generally 
in letter, with the substance of his private conversations. 
Whatever was in his mind he did not hesitate to say it, whether 
tite^d^tete with a companion in his library or at a political meeting or 
in Parliament. Most people will remember the excitement and 
affected indignation aroused by his reference to the ** unctuous 
rectitude ” of his fellow countrymen. Not many know the seqiLel. 
Some of his more timorous friends in England actually sent emissaries 
to meet him at Madeira, and to beg him to state that the expression 
attributed to him was due to a reporter’s mistake, and that what he 
really said was “ anxious ” and not “ unctuous rectitude.” “ Not 
at all,” said Rhodes ; “ I said * unctuous ’ and I mean * unctuous,’ and 
1 shall stick to ‘ unctuous.’ ” 

The virtual breach with the Bond was followed by the policy which 
culminated in the Raid. With the moral and political aspect of 
that disastrous blunder I cannot deal here, though I am treating it 
at some length in a book on Lord Milner and South Africa, which is 
now passing through the press. Even there, however, I am not in a 
position to state the whole of the facts as they are known to me, 
though I must say here, as I say in my book, that amongst the reserved 
facts there is no shade or shadow of evidence of any complicity of the 
Colonial Office in thB Raid. There are, however, facts which will be 
made known in due time which throw a new light not perhaps so much 
upon the politico-ethical side of the question as upon the prospects 
of an attempt to depose President Kruger as they present^ them- 
selves to Rhodes. Personally I riiould say that the plan or con- 
spiracy, or whatever it is to be called, as at first conceived, had 
in it elements of success, and, to use a sporting phrase, a shade 
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of odds might haye been laid upon pulling off the event. However, 
the plot as executed differed in every essential partioular from the 
plot as it was designed, and so it came to utter and inevitable grief. 
One thing must be home m mind, and that is that Bhodes’s 
obstinate insistenoe upon the acceptance of the British flag con- 
tributed as i^uoh as anything else, if not more, to the fiasco which 
resulted. 

Bhodes the man might be almost inferred from Bhodes the 
politician. He accumulated great wealth with the sole object of 
securing a prize which was in no true sense a personal one. How many 
millions he possessed I do not know,^ but 1 am quite certain that on 
the gratification of his own wants he never spent a thousand a year. 
Ho hated ostentation and lived with the utmost simplicity. On 
Ghroot Sohuur he lavished an inordinate sum of money, but GhK)ot 
Schuur he embellished far more for the public than for himself. He 
made it as perfect a model of Dutch domestic architecture a» he could, 
and he filled it with the finest spedmons of the best Dutch workmanship 
that money could buy. But with the exception of his bedroom, his 
billiard room and his library, the public of Gape Town owned Groot 
Schuur as completely as its master. It is known that he has left it 
and its beautiful grounds in trust for the public. The little dwelling- 
house at Muizenberg where he died was one of three simple cottages 
he acquired in order that in the heat of summer he might run down 
with his friends from Cape Town to get a whiff of sea air. The 
Cockney tripper td Bamsgate or Margate would have turned up his 
nose at the humble accommodation afforded, and would not have been 
extravagant in his praises of what the reporters call the cuisine. 
Bhodes, to teU the truth, oared very little whdt he ate or what 
he drank or wherewithal he was clothed.^ House and clothes and food 
were indispensable necessaries which Bhodes could never imagine a 
sensible nftin worrying about. He was so absorbed in one object 

(1) Written btifure the oontenta of the will was puhliiJied. The amount is about 
£6,000,000 “ fiute value.’* 

(2) On thiH last point 1 had an amusing iUustration when I xetumed from South 
Africa at the clviso of the year 1900. Mr. Bhodes’a taHors and my own are one and the 
same, and for tJbe same reason. They had beat our tailors when we were under- 
graduates, and we have been their customers ever sinoe. Needing to replenish my own 
wardrobe, 1 went to the shop, and seeing an autograph letter of Hr. Rhodes’s on the 
urall, I remarked inoidentally that I had left him only three i|<Nka ago. Then,” said 
the manager, **you can, perhaps, tell me what olothea he wants, for we have just 
received an order tor aix aults of clothes without any instmotioiia as to material, or 
whether they are for summer or winter wear.” •* Well,” I replied, ” you had better 
send him a new dress suit, fur I imagine he wants one, and asfortherest, I should divide 
thorn as equally as possible between winter and summer, for they have only two 
seasons.*' ■* Ho is an nnsatisfaotory customer,” said the meneger, ** for even when he 
is in England ho won't allow us to try on his clothes. The only exception he made was 
when he had a frook-ooat built heoanse be was about to pay a visit to the Queen, and 
hen he would only give us five minutes, and waa awfully orois the whole time.” 
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that he regarded most of the other things for whioh men sigh 
as so many inevitable interruptionB to his own work. In the 
pursoanoe of that object be neither spared himself nor his money, 
and he expected everybody around him to take exactly the same 
view of life as he did. He was not, therefore, a very comfortable 
chief to work for. If any promising young subordinate contem- 
plated matrinipny he took it as a personal ofEence,’ and could not 
for the life of him understand why a man should bother himself 
about anything but Rhodes’s work. This absorption in one idea 
made him exceedingly imperious and resentful of criticism or 
opposition. He thought that what he lived for was good enough 
for anyone else to live for, and if you were not working with 
him or for him he had, as the Americans say, no use for you. 
Occasional relaxation was essential to the tautness of the bowstring. 
Otherwise he would never have unbent his bow or allowed anyone 
else to do so. He was not as a rule a good judge of men. At 
different times he really believed tliat the late Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett &nd Mr. W. T. Stead were serious factors in English 
politics. He was intensely interested in classical art, especially 
architecture, and in classical literature. I am, however, persuaded 
that m them both he was always seeking for ideas and inspirations 
to be applied to the particular case of South Africa. I wish I could 
repeat in faithful form a conversation on the subject of Pericles I 
had with him soon after he had been at Athens. He held forth with 
great insight and appreciation upon the grandeur of Qreek art, and 
that is the way,” he concluded, ** that fellow PeHcles taught those 
lazy, indolent Athenians to believe in Empire.” 

I could cite innumerable instances to show how the one great idea 
which occupied Rhodes’s whole being was always the finishing point 
of any conversation, no matter the subject with which it started. A 
great man possessed by one great idea is naturally devoid of many, or 
perhaps I should say of most, of the minor qualities which earn men 
popularity. No one, for example, would say that Rhodes was amiable. 
That pleasant but rather tepid endowment implies at least the 
capacity for sympathy with other people’s views, ideas, and aspirations. 
But when a man has only one view, one idea, and one aspiration, it is 
impossible for him to take, even if he affects, a B2naipathetic interest 
in the affairs of other people. Many people are in the habit of 
saying that Mr. Rhodes had no human kindliness that he was, to use 

(1) Much nonsense bss been talked and written aboot Bhodes being a woman-hater. 
He liked talking with intelligent women who were interested in bia work, and enjoyed 
their socicity though he rarely sought it. Women were not indispensable to him, that 
is s31. He took the Pauline view of matrimony without Bt. PauVs qualifications. 

(2) If one had not leased to wonder at anything the Fro^Boers have done or left 
undone there would be room for astonishment at their failure to oriticiae certain 
omiasiona from Bholes's will. He has left nothing to philanthropic tduurities, such as 
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aa expression I have heard in oonneotion with him, ** devoid of 
bowels.” Again I say that a man s^f-oonoentrated on one absorbing 
idea is apt to disregard everything whioh does not tend to promote 
that idea, and to brn^ out of his path anything whioh threatens to 
hinder its realisation. I am quite certain that Mr. Bhodes did not 
love his enemies, and that he liked them still less. The sort of 
compassion wHioh he was capable of feeling for them was a detached 
intelleotued pity such as he felt for himself when oxie of his gpreat 
plans miscarried. At the best it was the sort of pity which he 
extended to Paul Kruger when he knew that he had foiled the 
President’s designs of blocking the way to the north. 

** 1 do not think,” he scud in a speech made in the Gape House in July, 1B88, 
*^any honourahle Members should consider this question as one of our being 
dictated to by the Transvaal when they think of what that man Paul Kruger has 
lost in his efforts to realise his dream of a Republic for his people and his people 
alone. 1 regard him aa one of the most remarkable men in Sonth Afnca who has 
been singularly unfortunate. When I remember that Paul Kruger had not a sixpence 
in hia treasury when his object was to extend his country over the whole northern 
interior, wlien I see him sitting in Pretoria with Bechuanaland gonef and other 
lainU around liim gone from his grasp, and, last of all, when he, with his whole 
idea of a ]iastorn1 Uepublic.findB that idea vanishing, and that he i» likely to have 
to deal M'itli 1(K),(.XK) diggers who must be entirely out of sympathy and touch 
with him, I pity the man. When 1 see a man starting and continuing with one 
object, and utterly failing in that object, 1 cannot help pitying him. 1 know 
very well that he has been willing to sacrifice anything to gain that object of his. 
If you think it out it has been a mrat remarkable thing that, not oemtent with 
^covering his country', he w'ished to obtain the whole interior. Hie intention was 
to obtain the vrliole interior for a population of his own, and he has been defeated 
ill his object.** ^ 

One cannot read these words without feeling that there was under* 
lying the expression of sympathy the sort of triumph which induced 
Baxter to say, when he watched a criminal being led to execution, 
“There, but for the grace of God, goes Richard Baxter.” Rhodes felt 
for such of his adversaries as he vanquished much the same kind of 
compassion ae the knight who had gained the prize at the tournament 
might have felt for the rivals he had overthrown. Rhodes was wholly 
free from that canting affectation of magnanimity which causes men 
to profess sorrow for the discomfiture of their foes. Nobody who 
ever championed a cause he believed to be true was really aony for 
the defeat he Had inflicted upon the advocates of what he believed to 
be wrong. The aoftneaa of his nature, if there was any softness in 
that will of steel, Rhodes as carefully concealed as a knight would the 
weak joints in his harness. As a great writer once said to me, “ It 

hoipitals and the like, nor has he attempted to make any proviaiou for the euhroeqped 
tenth.'* As a matter of foot lUiodes sympathised with all diaritable efforts hut would 
not devote his fortune to their promotion. “ I am oouoeined,** he would have said, 

** solely for the future of England, and that future will rest in the hands of men sound 
in body and mind, coming of good stock and most libeimllj educated.** 
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is a ptj that so-and-so always depicts his heroes as if they were 
women. The suppressed tear and the occasional falter in speech at 
moments of very Ugh pressure, are just the weaknesses the hero desires 
to conceal, and why should his biographer go out of his way to call 
attention to them P ** One little incident, however, I must record, 
though I think it has been mentioned before, to show that carefully 
concealed beneath the surface there was running a strong stream of 
human affection. When Groot Sohuur was burnt down, Bhodes was 
in bad health somewhere up in Northern Rhodesia. The adminis- 
trator who had received the news oommunica^ it to Rhodes as 
follows : — 

“ I am afraid, Mr. Rhodes, I have some very bad news for you.’* 

** What is it P ” said Rhodes. 

** Qroot Schuur has been burnt down, and I am ^afraid most of its 
contents are destroyed.” ^ 

Thank God ! ” said Rhodes, ** I thought you were going to tell 
me that Jameson was dead.” 

Dr. Jameson at that time was seriously ill in prison, to which he 
had been consigned for bis share in the Raid. But I doubt if many 
who associated with Rhodes could quote half-a-dosen similar out- 
bursts. He disliked emotion and sentimentality and gush, and all 
those outward manifestations of feeling which seem to be recom- 
mendations with a large number of the effeminate guides of the 
twentieth century. To cant and hypocrisy he was hostile to, and 
beyond, the verge of brutality. Was Rhodes an utterly selfish man P 
The answer must depend upon the exact meaning tlie questioner assigns 
to selfishness. If to devote your whole life, to sacrifice all that 
men call pleasure and most of what men mean by ambition, to sub- 
ordinate every feeling and evexy action to one end, and that not a 
personal one, is unselfishness, then Rhodes must be reckoned as 
amongst the most unselfish of great men. If, on the other hand, 
unselfiidiness is interpreted as meaning a tender and constant regard 
for the happiness and comfort and feelings of those about us or of 
those of our immediate day and generation, then Rhodes must be 
accounted positively and even caHously selfish. He did not spare 
himself, and he did not spare others. He sacrificed what I may call 
the narrow and immediate altruism to the wider and the morn 
remote. In one sense, at any rate, it might be said of Rhodes, 
that his kingdom was not of this world, if by this world we mean 
those actually living, moving, and having their being in it. 

Nor do 1 think that he was much concerned for the concrete happi- 
ness of the individuals yet unborn for whom ho was jiheparing the 
future. His political creed — if I may so describe it — was 
Positivism limited to British humanity. It waa of the England of 
the future that he waa always thinking and for which ho laboured and 
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suffered and fought. It may haye been a wrong ideal, but who shall 
say that it was a bad one or deny that it was a great one ? If my 
assumptions are granted I am not oonoemed to discuss the question of 
the morality of the means which Bhodes adopted to secure his ends. 
The whole history of the comparatiyely few great men the world has 
known, renders that task unnecessary. The shortcomings and eyen 
the vices of the most applauded of ** cosmic ” heroes would, *if exhibited 
by individuals, justify their exdusion from the society of decent men. 
Who would defend the character of Frederick the Great if he had 
been plain Ileij Scheldt in a little Brandenburg municipality? 
Let me quote a couple of paragraphs from Carlyle on his cbiefest 
hero : — 

** lie well knew hiniaci|f to be dying ; but some think, expected that the end 
might lie a little fiirther off. There is a grand simplicity of stoicism in him. 
coming as if by nature or by long teeond nature, finely unconscious of itself and 
finding nothing of peculiar in this new trial laid on him. From of old, life has 
lieen iiifiiiitelY contemptible to him. In death I think he has neither Fear nor 
Hope. Atiieism truly he never could abide ; to him, as to all of us, it ^as flatly 
inconceivable tliut intellect, moral emotion, could have been put into him by an 
Fntity that had none of its own. But there pretty much his Theism seems to 
have stopped. Instinctively, too, he believed, no man more firmly, that Right 
alone has ultimately any strength in this world ; ultimately, yea — but for him 
and his pour brief interests 'what good was it i Hope for himself in Divine 
in Divine Providence, 1 think he had not practically any ; that the un- 
fathomable Demiurgus should concern himself with such a set of paltry, ill-given 
animalcules as one's self and muiikind are, this also, as we have often noticed 
is, in the main, incredible to him. 

A f*iui Greed this of 4he King’s ; he liad to do his duty without fee or reward. 
Vt-s, reader, and what is well worth your attention, you will have difficulty to 
find in the annals of any Creed a King or man who stootl more faithfully to his 
duty, and to his last hour alone concerned himself with doing that. To poor 
Friedrich that was all the law and all the pr*»plicts ; and I must recommend you 
to surpass him if you, by good luck, have a better copy of these inestimable 
Documents. Inarticulate notions, fancies, transient aspirations, he might have in 
the Isickgrouui^ of his mind. One day, sitting for a while out of doors, gazing 
into the rtuii, lie w-us heard to murmur, * Perhaps I shall be nearer thee soon/ 
and, indeed, nobmly knows what his thoughts wrere in these final iiiontha. There 
is traceable only a complete superiority to fear and hope ; in parts, too, are 
half glimpses of a great, motionless, interior bike of icirruw, sadder than any tears 
or cumpluiiiiiigs w’hicli are altogether wanting to it.'* 

It is not good to judge any man, but if we are colled upon to 
judge great men we must judge them by the standard of great men, 
and not by that we apply to the life and* conduct of the men and 
women whom wo jostle in the streets. Before the law all men are 
equal, but not at the bar of history. That tribunal at any rate has 
never assumed, in those brought up to judgment, an equality which 
is repugnant to our moral sense as well as to our intellect. It is of 
oourse open to the advocatus diaboU to plead that a particular personage 
cannot be included in the categoij of great men. That is a point of 

VOL, I.XXI. N..S. B ^ 
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fact upon which the jury of history must make its finding. The 
point of law in the court of history is that the great man, when he 
has proved his title so to he designated, is exempt from the test of 
the ordinary rules of social and political morality. To such a one 
the gnats and camels are of equal magnitude or of equal infinitesi- 
mality and are equaUy to be swallowed. So history judged all 
the great men of the past in all ages and in all climes. There is 
hardly a brilliant name in the long Boll of Honour which would be 
found there if the pettier standards of the lower morality had been 
invoked to determine its inclusion or its exclusiop. More than 
that, amongst the highest of the bearers of these great names were 
men who, arraigned before the criminal courts of their respective 
countries, would have ended their days on the gallows or in the 
dungeons. I make no claim for Cecil Rhodes that he was a good 
man in the usually accepted sense of the term. I do claim that he 
was a great man, and a very great man, and that as such he must be 
tried by the standards we apply to his equals in the court of histoiy. 
And Englishmen, at any rate, in forming their judgment of Rhodes’s 
character and career will incline to the side of approbation if for no 
other reason than because he devoted all his life and all his energy, 
all his powerful intellect and wonderful will, all his virtues and, if 
you like, all his vices, to the promotion of what he held with an 
unwavering and unqualified belief to be the cause of England. 

When the above was written I had not seen the Rhodes will, 
though from fragmentary interpolations in bis wide-ranging con- 
versations, as I have said, I could have framed, and did in my own 
mind frame, a pretty accurate estimate of the spirit of tins testament. 
About the place of his burial and the simple nature of his epitaph 
there could be no doubt whatever, for he constantly referred to it six 
or seven years ago, when there was no prospect of an early death. 
There was, however, a little significance in his instruction as to the 
exact wording of the inscription on his tomb. He never made any 
secret of the legitimate satisfaction which his Privy Gouncillorship 
and his Doctorship in Civil Law gave him. They w'ere probably, 
almost certainly, the only kind of " honours ” that Rhodes would 
have accepted, because he held them to be Imperial and not personal 
distinction. But so ostentatiously averse was he from any form of 
ostentation that he settled the problem which might have troubled 
his executors by limiting his description to his sumarao and Christian 
names. Another notable fact with regard to his creation of a Val- 
halla is a slight alteration in his methods of selecting persons worthy 
of sepulture there. In 1895 he told me of this idea of his almost 
exactly in the words in which it appears in the .will, but with this 
difference : his plan then was that the choice diould r^ with a two- 
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tliirds vote of the landed proprietor% of South Africa. He went on to 
use language with regard to the esteem in which he held the mubh- 
abused class of landlords everywhere, which finds expression in the 
codicil to hie will : — 

** And whereas, y&s 1 humbly believe that one of the secrets of England's 
strength has been^the existence of a class termed * the country landlords,' who 
devote their efforts to the maintenance of those on their own property. And 
whereas this is my own experience. Now therefore I direct, etc.” 

The reason he gave me for this elimination of all other classes but 
landlords from* the electorate for the Valhalla was curious and 
illuminating. He told me how daring a recent visit to England 
he had stayed with an English country gentleman of very large 
estates. 

1 went about with him," he said in effect — though I do not profess to be able 
to recall the exact wording of his sentences — ** and 1 discovered that he knew the 
iiistury and personal circumstances of every man, woman, and child upon his 
property, lie was as well instructed in their pedigrees as themselves, and could 
tell you how long every tenant or even labourer had been connected with the 
estate, and what had happened to any of them in the course of their lives. From 
there I went on to a successful manufacturer, a man of high standing and benevo> 
lent disposition. He took me over his works and explained the machinery and 
the different improvements that had been made, with perfect familiarity with his 
subject, but, exce])t as to the heads of departments, foremen and the like, he abso- 
lutely knew nothing whatever about the Uvea and conditions of his * hands.’ 
Now," he added, my nianufacturing friend was a more progressive man, and 
jirobably a mure capable than my landlord friend. Yet the very necessities 
of the latter’s position • compelled him to discharge duties of the existence of 
which the other hsid no idea. The manufacturer built schools and endowed 
libraries, oiul received reiiorts as to their management, but he never knew, or 
oared to know, wliat effect his philanthropy had upon the individual beneficiaries." 

Anothor point has escaped the attention of many observers. When 
I was talking to him ten years ago at Groot Schuur (which, curiously 
enough, in his will he does not spell as it is spelt on his own note- 
paper*), his intention was to have left the house and gardens fora 
public pork and museum, and as such it will remain until South Africa 
is federated. But his reason for destining it as the future home of 
Prime Ministers is not revealed. 

It is due, I bdlieve, entirely to his fierce opposition to the removal 
of the capital of United South Africa from Cape Town. In 1900 I 
brought down on my head a tornado of his wrath.by expressing an 
opinion that the ultimate metropolis of South Africa would be 
Bloemfontein. In vain I pleaded the lesson of history that it was 
wise to separate jour political capital from the great omumercial and 
financial centres. He would not listen to any argument, and for days 

(1) III one of the few aonpa of lettora I have from him he apella the Mah^poa with 
only one ** p." and bo be alwaja proaouBoed them. 

aF2 
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after he would tell all and several in my presence that ** Muller wants 
me to go to Bloemfontein. I won’t go to Bloemfontein. It’s a beastly, 
flat, uninteresting, uninspiring place.” He held, quite seriously, 
that the grandeur of Table Mountain and its siirFoimdings — I think 
myself, by the way, they are the most beautiful of their kind in the 
world — would kindle the fire of imagination in the most phlegmatic 
Afrikander. All his own ideas, he said, had come to him in solitary 
rambles at the foot of the great mountain or in lonely rides in the 
uplands of Khodesia. It was useless to point out to him that whether 
Mahomet went to the mountain, or whether the mountain went to 
Mahomet, it was only Mahomet that mattered. The sites of Athens 
and of Borne, and the works of art which had once adorned them, 
convinced him that external impressions bad far more political and 
educational value than most people would allow. And so it came to 
pass that while it was no longer in his power to use his personal influ- 
ence in maintaining Cape Town os the capital of South Africa, he left 
after his death every possible inducement to budding Prime Ministers 
to take his view of the question. He talked a great deal on the subject 
of endowments, and asked me again and again whether I thought that 
money given to the University of Oxford as such would be usefully 
applied. I confessed that 1 had not a much higher opinion of the 
common-sense practical capacity of dons than Bhodes had himself, and 
I used to reply that the result of bequests to the University 'would be 
the establishment of a certain number of Chairs, not because they were 
wanted, but because somebody wanted them. At that time of course 
1 bad no reason to suppose that he was thinking of his ow‘n 
will. With regard to his scholarships he made some ver^* shrewd 
observations : — 

** A lot of young Colonials go to Oxford and C'aiuljiiilge,” he 8aiil, "and conit^ 
back with a certain anti- English feeling, imagining themselrbH lo have been 
slighted because they were Colonials. That of course is all uoitHcUHe. I was a 
Colonial, and I knew everybody I wanted to know and everybuily Vlio wanted to 
knew me. The explanation is that most of these youngsters go there on the 
strength of scholarships, and insufficient allowances, and are tlierefure pructically 
confined to one set, that of men as jiour an themselves, who use the University 
naturally and quite projierly only as a stepping-stone to something else. They 
ai-e quite right, hut they don^t get what 1 call University educiition which is the 
eilucation of rubbing shoulders with every kind of individual and chiss on 
aliMilutely equal terms ; therefore a very {joor man can never get the full value 
of an Oxford tmining." 

I have added tbeee few aide-lighte on Hbodes’e will because they 
seem to me to be of some intriiuio interest. The whole will, 
however, is at once the man himself and the index to the man’s 
character. 1 n one sense, at any rate, Bhodes was an artist, liis greater 
inspirations came uixm him in dose and solitary intercourse with 
Nature. He ooutemplated rather than studied her, and learned 
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from his contemplatioa that the future is made for man, and not, as 
Mr. Kidd seems to think, that man is made for the future. And this, 
too, must have been his thought when he chose for himself the lonely 
resting-place in the Matoppoa Hills. At present his bones lie in 
what is practically a wilderness, but he foresaw and provided for the 
time when that wilderness should blossom like the rose^ploughed and 
tilled and afforested by prosperous white men of his own race. The 
keynote to his life and policy is to be found in the parable of the old 
man planting oak trees which I have quoted above. ** I have the 
imagination, and I know what the shade will be, and at any rate no 
one will ever alter those lines. I have laid my trees on certain lines ; 
I know that I cannot expect more than to see them beyond a shrub, 
but with me rest the conception and the shade and the glory.” 

E. B. Iwan-Muller. 

Note. — Tho extracts from RhodeaV political Hpecebes lutre been taken from Ckci! 
Jihofltn : UxH Pdlitieal Lifr and Speeche», IRSl-lflOO. By “ Yindex.** (Chapman ft Hall.) 
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It is, I suppose, a oommon experience that the friendships one 
contracts in later life, however much they may be based on common 
sympathies or common interests, seldom attain the same kind of 
intimacy as the friendships formed in the days when one was young 
and, so to speak, wore one’s heart upon one’s sleeve. The explanation is 
obvious enough. The years of wandering, of stress and storm, when 
for good or evil the character is formed, are unknown chapters of 
life to friends who have only] come into close relation a with each 
other at a more or less mature age. My friendship, if I may 
use the term, with Cecil Rhodes commenced at the time when 
we both had ceased to consider ourselves young, und, w^hat is 
worse, had ceased to be considered young. Friendships so formed 
are apt to remain stationary. Your intimacy reaches a certain 
temperature, and there, as a rule, it stops. I always had the feeling 
that however long my acquaintance with Rhodes might last, I 
should never know much more about the man than I did when wo 
first met. He was not so much reserved as reticent. To anyone 
who sympathised with his ideas, who took an interest in his scliemes, 
and who could, he considered, be of service to him in advancing the 
projects he had at heart, he would talk freely and frankly about what 
he had achieved in the past, and still more about what he ho}>ed 
to achieve in the future. But about himself, his private career, 
his own personal relations, he was not, in os far as my experience 
went, fond of talking. Some years ago I was asked to write a 
memoir of Rhodes for a series called, if I remember rightly, The 
Statesmen of to-day.” In connection with this proposal which, in 
the end, I did not see my way to accept, I asked Rhodes if ho couhl 
give me any information about bis early life. The only item ho was 
able, or perhaps willing, to provide me with was that he had been 
educated at the Bishop’s Stortford Grammar School. 

Ijooking back on the past, and recalling the many convorsationH T 
have had with the dead statesman, the subject of our talk seems to 
me to have mainly oonristed in the recital of the metliods by which 
he had secured the triumph of his ideas, in the discussion of his 
projects for the establishment of an united South African Confedera- 
tion under the flag of England, and in explanations of the feasibility 
of the great Ca[je to Cairo railway, which, after his rcHiguatioii 
of the Cape Premierriiip, occupied his mind almost to the exclu- 
sion of other matters. As the background of all those ooiiversatioiiH 
I seem, in my mind’s eye, to see the hall of the Civil Servii^e 
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Club of Gape Town, the balcony of the Kimberley Club, or the 
sombre suite of rooms in the Burlington Hotel, which Rhodes always 
occupied when in London, and to which he clung with a sort of cat-like 
fidelity. To me personally it is difficult to associate Bhodes with the 
idea of a home. I never had the pleasure of seeing him at Groote 
Sohuur, wher^ be had built himself a house, the only lesidenoe of his 
own that, I believe, he ever occupied after he had first Idft England as 
a lad to seek health, and find a fortune in South Africa. His South 
African friends tell me he was personally attached to the dwelling in 
question ; and* from my recollection of the place, when it was the 
summer residence of the late Lord Loch, then Governor of the Gape 
Golony, I can understand that it was an abode to which its owner 
might easily become attached. I suspect myself, however, that the 
personal care and attention which Bhodes devoted to its oonstruction 
and adornment was due rather to his intention of leaving Groote 
Sohuur as a legacy to the city destined, in his belief, to be the 
future capital of an united British South Africa than to Any per- 
sonal gratification he derived from its luxuries and comforts. 
Bhodes, as I knew him, was always on the move, always busy with 
endless interviews, meetings, boards and appointments, always occu- 
pied and yet never in a hurry. I can hardly fancy his ever sitting 
down to read a book at his leisure, unless it bore somehow on the 
subject of his work-a-day thoughts. Probably the knowledge of the 
frail tenure on which his life hung may have impressed him with 
the necessity of subordinating every other condderation to the pro- 
secution of what lie regarded as the task imx> 08 ed upon himself, and 
with which he had got to get as forward as posdble before the 
summons came for the termination of his career : but I should doubt 
greatly whether he had any great aptitude for letters or love of 
reading for reading’s sake. A man of thought and action and not 
a student, still less a scholar. Oxford has a peculiar art of putting 
a stamp of her own upon her pupils, but of this stamp in Bhodes I, 
personally, could never discover any trace whatever. Indeed, if I 
had been told that Bhodes had studied at one of our two great 
English Univer8Lties,*and had been asked to guess whether ho had been 
at Oxford or Cambridge, I should infallibly have decided in favour of 
the latter. If my acquaintance with Bhodes had been exdtusively 
limited to my many interviews with him in South Afnoa and 
London, I should have realised to the full his power of mind, his 
strength of character, his loftiness of purpose, but I diould have 
failed to realise the curious fascination he exercised over his inti- 
mates, if 1 had not seen him in Egypt under eueumstances more 
favourable to the display of his personal obaraoteristios. 

1 do not know any place in the world where our fellow eountrymen 
and countrywomen make acquaintance with one another so pleasantly 
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and 80 readily as in Cairo. Everybody there — am speaking of the 
ordinary British visit ore — has no work to do except to bask in the sun- 
dune, to visit the sights of that wondrous city and to enjoy the spec- 
tade of oriental life as lived in the open air, id ways the same and yet, 
to European eyes, always new with a novelty that never fades. The 
British officials, zealous as they are in the discharge of their duties, 
take life far ffiore easily than their colleagues at home, and somehow or 
other never fail to find time for the lazy loitering recreations which 
Egypt provides so bountifully for the foreign sojourners on her soil. 
Moreover, the whole atmosphere, moral as well as material, of Egypt 
in general, and of Cairo in particular, is fatal to exuberant energy or 
to huziy of any kind. Even Cecil Bhodes himself was not impervious 
to the genim loci and appreciated, when in Egypt, the charm of 
laziness than I suspect he ever did at any other period of his 
career. 

Of course, to take life easily is not an art to be acquired rapidly, 
especiaPy when the days of youth are past and gone ; and it follows 
that all I say as to Rhodes's disposition to let things sliile, in as far a.s 
active work was concerned, during his recent visits to Egypt, must be 
taken relatively. Judged by the ordinary European standard ho did 
a full day's work while he supposed himself to be having a holiday. 
He was constantly receiving telegrams about business matters, which 
required deciphering, considering, answering, and then reconverting 
the answers into cypher. I remember once going into his rooms at the 
Savoy Hotel in Cairo — the millionaire's suite was the name it w'eut 
by — and finding him annoyed at having had a long cable on some 
financial affairs which he said had taken him all the morning to work 
out ** I have wired back to our friends,” he remarked, “ always 
to telegraph to me in future in plain English. All my experience 
has taught me that if you wish to keep anything really secret the 
best way to do so is to have it called out by the town-crior.” I 
believe, to a great extent, he acted upon this theory. 1 luive often 
seen his sitting-room in London and elsewhere covered with letters, 
reports and documents, many of which wore of a confidential character, 
and of which any of the various sorts and conditions of men who 
{lassed all day long through hb rooms might easUy have taken 
cognizance. Of diplomacy, whether in public or in private life, he 
took but small account ; and in thb, os indeed in all other respects, 
he was Britbh to the baokbone. Then, too, while in Egypt, he never 
lost an opportunity of conversing with, and, if possible, influencing 
men who he believed could give him information or assbtanoB which 
might be of service to him in the prosecution of hb South African 
enterprises. I doubt whether he t^k a very keen interest in tlie so- 
called Egyptian question. With hb natural faculty of sebing the 
bottom facts of a cose, he saw that so long as we occupied Egypt with 
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our troops England was master of the situation ; and he attached 
comparatively slight importance to the manner in which we exercised 
our ascendency. Indeed, 1 fanc^ he somewhat underrated the value 
of the reforms introduced under British officialdom. The man who 
brought the Hatahele insurrection to an end by going unarmed and 
defenceless ixito the Kaffir camp, carrying his life in his hands, could 
hardly be expected to appreciate the policy of leaving all International 
questions concerning Egypt to be settled, if at all, by the effiux of 
time. 

Nor do 1 think that the history of Egypt, or the monuments, 
which remain as relics of its bygone grandeur, came home so much 
to Bhodes as they do to many visitors of far inferior intelligence and 
mental vigour. It was his nature to live in the present rather than 
in the past ; and the aspect of Egypt which interested him most was 
the marvellous productive power of the country, a power due, in the 
first instance, to the annual Nile flood, utilised as it has been for any 
number of centuries by the manual labour of the native population. 
The dam at Assouan and the Barrage below Cairo were things which 
appealed to his imagination far more than the Pyramids, or the 
Torahs of the Kings. After his first visit to the Pyramids what 
seemed to me to iiave struck him most was not their colossal suse or 
the mystery of their origin, or the thoughts, faith, or ideas which the 
erection of these huge piles was designed to perpetuate, but the ques- 
tion how such masses of masonry could ever have been raised to such 
a height with the yse of such machinery as is supposed to have been 
at tlio disposal of the Pharaohs. Moreover, irrigation was always 
one of llhodes^B hobbies. He never would admit that the Veldt might 
not be rendered a source of riverain fertilisation, scarcely, if at all, 
inferior to that of the Nile. Some dozen years ago he had con- 
cc*ivo<l H project for iirigatiug the so-called Barkly peninsula, a vast 
triangle of, land, by a canal leaving the Vu^ about Fourteen 
Streams and re-entering it somewhere near Barkly West. He 
had spent a considerable sum of money in the preliminary 
surveys, and had finally to abandon the idea owing to the estimated 
cost of the work leaving no possible margin of profit, but he contended 
that the estimates were erroneous, and I understood from him that 
he intended to expend a very large amount on irrigation works in 
South Africa after peace was restored, under th^ belief that water 
was the great desideratum of the Veldt, and that what was possible 
in the north of Africa was equally possible in the south. It was not 
in Khodos’s nature to give up lightly any project he had once farmed ; 
and there were special reasons why he should have attached impor- 
tance to the development by irrigation of the Barkly West 
peninsula. It was by that ooustituenoy he had first been returned 
to the Cape Parliament, and up to the date of his death he continued 
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to be their Tepresentative. Apart from political considerations, the 
sometime capital of Qriqualand West, which had been dispossessed 
of its prosperity by the growth of Kimberley, and which has a 
oertain charm of its own, lying, as it does, on the high oliffii over- 
hanging the Yaal river in the most beautiful part of its tortuous 
channel, apppalednot only to Bhodes’s personal memoTies, but to the 
sentimental side of his oharaoter. It so happened that friends of 
mine were interested in oertain farms near Barkly West, which, in 
common with the rest of the peninsula, had become practically worth- 
less owing to the absence of water. Curiously enough, on the last 
occasion on which I ever saw him, Bhodes alluded to this fact, of 
which I hardly thought he was cognizant, and suddenly remarked in 
the course of conversation ; If ever we can get the Barkly West 
district irrigated, the land will be converted from sour veldt into 
fertile veldt, and then your farms of Good Hope and Bad Hope will 
become of agricultural value.’' 

I only mention this incident because it illustrates the interest 
Bhodes took in all irrigation schemes, and also explains why the 
Barrage formed at the point where the Damietta and Bosetta branches 
part company on their uray to the Mediterranean should have been 
the spot in aU Egypt which appealed most strongly to his imagina- 
tion. I am convinced if you asked any hundred educated and 
intelligent visitors to Egypt what were the sights which had impressed 
them most strongly during their sojourn, there is scarcely one who 
would include the Barrage amidst the number. It is a quite modem 
work, entirely devoid of the massive grandeur which attaches to the 
colossal structure of tbe Assouan dam. It was constructed by French 
engineers in tbe early 'sixties, and consisted of walls erected on 
foundations sunk deep in the sand, in whose sides there were sluice 
gates which are left open during the low Nile and closed during the 
flood. When, however, the gates were first closed on the inauguration 
of the dam, it was discovered that the pressure of the vast moss of 
water was undermining the foundations, and the gates had to be 
opened in hot haste to save the whole structure from being swept away. 
For some years the gates were left unclosed. The estimated cost of 
its reconatruction, so as to render it serviceable, was reckoned likely to 
exceed a million sterling, and the Barrage would have been pulled down 
long ago if the c^of removing sudi a mass of masonry had not out- 
bolanoed any advantage aocniing from the removal of what was then 
regarded as an useless obstruction. After the British occupation 
Colonel Scott MoncriefT, who had charge of the irrigation department, 
expreesed hia confidence that the dam might be placed in working 
order for a very moderate sum of money. He obtained permission 
to try the experiment and his expi^ctation was justified by tbe result. 
For the last sixteen years the gates have been closed whenever it was 
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found neoemary, and in oonaequenoe a resenroir has heen oroated by 
which the delta lands seouxe a steady supply of water even when the 
Nile is at its lowest. There was muoh in the story of the Barrage 
which enlisted Bhodes’s interest. The proof that the storage of water 
was possible by the creation of dams, barring the course of on 
immense livef suoh as the Nile is at flood time, and lesting upon a 
sandy foundation, seemed to him to confirm his theories about the 
possible utilisation of the Yaal for irrigating purposes. The eridence, 
that engineering experts are apt to over-esti^te the cost of their 
works, tended \o throw doubt on the outlay represented as essential 
to the conrersion of the Yaal into a Southern Nile, and was therefore 
welcome to him as the advocate of South African irrigation. Again, 
the fact that British engineers had carried out a project which French 
engineers had abandoned in despair was gratifying to his pride in 
England as the mother country of the British Empire. I was not 
surprised, therefore, to find that the Nile Barrage- had been one of 
the first sights which Rhodes visited in Egypt. But I own I was 
surprised to note the extraordinary fascination which it had 
for him. 

To me everything in Egypt is always interesting, but 1 own that 
dams and factories and waterworks are things of which I easily can 
have enough : and to my mind the excursion to the Barrage has 
little of the peculiar charm attaching to all things Eastern. It is, 
indeed, pleasant to drift down the river in a steam launch ; to watch 
the endless series oB heavy-laden vessels beating up the stream under 
the action of the wind, which always blows from the north during 
the winter season, and shifting their huge sails at every tack ; pleasant 
to see the countless mills which line the bank, raise the water from 
the river, and pour it into the canals and trenches and rills with which 
the fields are covered as with a sort of network. There is, too, a 
pleasure haadly altruistic, but BtiU human, in watching the constant, 
never-ending labour by which the desert sand-bauks are transformed 
into fertile fields rich with well-nigh perennial crops. But as for the 
Barrage itself, when you have seen it once, have ridden across the 
bridge in the hand-pushed trolleys, and have had the process of ox>ening 
and shutting the sluice gates and regulating the supply of water 
explained to you by the engineers in charge, there is not much to 
create a desire, in ordinary minds, for repeated^ exouisionB to the 
great dam of the lower Nila To me, indeed, the pleasantest part of 
such excursions was the sail back after sunset, when the day’s work 
on the river’s banks was over, when the oresking water-wheels were 
silent for the time, when the sailing craft had cast anchor, and when 
at every turn of the winding stream the lights of the Cairo citadel 
seemed witli each bend to come nearer and nearer, shining like stars 
in the clear Egyptian night. 
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But for Bhodes the attraotions of the Barrage were inexhaustible. 
During the period when the gates were left open the action of the water 
had gradually created an island ; and this island had been oonverted 
under British supervision into a sort of garden pleasaunoe. Water from 
the Nile being at hand, the silt and sand had been turned into fertile 
soil almost without an effort, and on this soil trees, plants and flowers 
had grown up in orderly profusion. The hoses play day after day on 
the turf which is as green, though not as soft, as that of England : 
and the sward is unrivalled in Egypt except in the Qardens of Prince 
Hussein at Cairo. If I am right the beauty of this island parterre 
appealed strongly to Rhodes's imagination as a living proof of what 
irrigation might effect even in the barren Veldt. I think, too, that 
the peaceful tranquillity of the spot enabled him to understand, and to 
some extent to appreciate, the impression produced on Europeans, and 
especially on English and American visitors, b}' the atmosphere of 
Egypt, moral as well as physical. I remember his saying to me after 
one of his visits to the Barrage. ** I should like to lie all day at the 
Barrage on the grass under the shadow of the trees and rest.” I 
have amidst my cherished possessions two notes written in Rhodes’s 
own handwriting, asking me to come with him to the Barrage. In 
itself such a note was in no sense more remarkable than any 
ordinary invitation. But anyone who knew Rhodes at all intimately 
will understand the value I attach to these documents. Among the 
many peculiarities of his character one waa an almost inexplicable dislike 
to writing, or, at any rate, to correspondence of any kind. That 
letters answer themselves was one of his favourite sayings, and by 
acting upon it he often unoonsoiously gave offence. During the 
course of an intimate acquaintanceship, extending over some twelve 
years, 1 never received but these two brief notes in his own hand- 
writing. 1 believe my experience was that of almost all, if not all, 
his friends. I recollect once being in his rooms at Burlington Hotel, 
when he received an invitation in writing from a mutual friend of 
OUTS about which he asked my opinion. I told him there was no 
necessity for his acceptance, but that if he did not wish to give 
offenoe he should write a line himself expressing his regret. He 
wrote off a more or less polite refusal in his broad, sprawling, 
boyish hand and hurst out laughing when, on showing it to mo, 
I remarked “ I, am glad to see that you really can write with 
your own hand.” His oorrespondenoe was, 1 believe, almost 
entirely conducted by his secretaries : and I should greatly doubt 
whether the future historian of his life will obtain much assistanoe 
from any autograph letters his friends may have in their poBsoasiou. 
As a writer, he had, 1 should say, no special literaiy faculty in much 
the same way as he bad no special gift of eloquence as a public speaker. 
But somehow, both in speech and in writing, he contrived to express 
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hia thoTights and ideas so that they could be understood by those to 
whom they were expressed. Beyond this he had no ambition either 
as a speaker or a writer. 

Notwithstanding the soporifio influence of Egypt, which, as 1 imagine, 
he had not altogether escaped, and of which he had begun to experience 
the subtle chaym, his mind, there as elsewhere, was mainly occu- 
pied with the projects he had at heart. He looked uponiBgypt under 
British occupation as an outpost of the British Empire, and he was 
disappointed at finding that the British authorities in Cairo were not 
inclined to give .any active support to the Cape to Cairo railway, or 
even to the Trans-Continental Telegraph line, a project which is already 
far advanced towards completion, and which will probably be at work 
within a few years’ time. The only quarter from which he received 
any encouragement was from the Government of the Soudan under 
Lord Kitchener, of whom he entertained a very high opinion. By 
disposition and character Ithodes was impatient of opposition, and so set 
upon his own purposes that he could hardly do justice to the considera- 
tions which render the official and political mind averse to prompt and 
determined action. 

It would, however, be unfair to say that Rhodes ever complained in 
any way of the somewhat lukewarm support he received in respect of 
his projects, both from the Home Government and its representatiyes 
abroad. He held that they were hardly equal to the magnitude of 
their opportunities, but beyond this his resentment did not proceed. 
He had surmounted so many difficulties, removed so many obstacles, 
outlived so much antagonism, that liis self-confidence was almost 
impervious to hostile criticism. 1 am too ignorant of Central Africa, 
too little sanguine by temperament, to share the faith which enabled 
Rhodes to look upon the opening up of the Dark Continent by 
railways as a thing certain of accomplishment within the near 
future. But when one talked with him, when one heard him explain 
the exact mefhods by which his enterprises were to be carried out, it 
was difficult — so at least I found it — to avoid the conclusion that 
Rhodes’s faith belonged to the category which in the words of Scripture 
“ can move mountains.” 

But during the last of Mr. Hhode8*B visits to Egypt, when I had 
the pleasure of \)eiug a visitor at the same time, it struck me that 
though his enthusiasm and his energy remained undiminished, he was 
more tolerant of antagonism and opposition than "when 1 first had 
known him. He seemed to me less wrapt in his own projects, more 
considerate of others, more ready to make allovronoe for w^Jmess and 
ignorance, more alive to the fact that for the maas of mankind the 
oooupatiouB, pleasures, and interests of daily life are more important 
than matters of high policy or lofty ambitions. In other words he hod 
become more human. He hod just begun to learn Bridge and had 
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taken a great fancy to the game, though 1 could hardly say he had as 
yet evinced any special profioienoy as a jdayer. The incident may 
seem trivial. But to anyone who understands the fascination of 
card playing, the fact of Ehodes having taken up Bridge seriously 
as a pastime for his leisure hours throws considerahle light on the 
general humanising of his character which, as I hold,^wa8 displayed 
in the last years of his busy hfe. I had hoped to have met him in 
Egypt in ^e early days of the present year. Fortune, however, 
will^ otherwise ; and it was with a sort of painful pleasure I heard 
recently from one of his companions that he had often alluded to a 
journey we had made together from Cairo to Luxor during which we 
played Bridge under difficulties, and had expressed his regret that 1 
was not there to he again his partner. If this allusion should seem to 
any of my readers unworthy of these fugitive reminiscences of a 
statesman whose name will rank, as I believe, in history as one of the 
founders of the British Empire, I would only say, statesmen after all 
are men, and therefore human. To my thinking there is no wiser adage 
than ** nihil humani a me alienum puto.’’ At any rate to record the 
fact that Rhodes, in the last years of his laborious life, took pleasure 
in playing Bridge is a not unimportant contribution to the under- 
standing of a very remarkable and many-sided personality, which 
can only gain in public respect and admiration the more fully and 
perfectly it is known. 


EnwAKi) Dicky. 



“COLLAPSE OF ENGLAND.” 


Not Tery long-ago, as I was driving down Piooadilly one afternoon, 
my eye was attracted by newspaper placards bearing the ominous 
title “ Collapse of England.” People were gathered around them in 
small knots, talking with some animation. Still, the traffic flowed 
on in its usual course, and I experienced much surprise at the calm with 
which the portentous announcement was received. On reaching the 
Athenaeum Club, which was my destination, I glanced anxiously 
at the public prints, and was relieved to find that the catastrophe was 
less dire than my foreboding heart had suggested. It appeared that 
a cricket match had been going on, in which the players on one side 
had dubbed themselves “ England,” and the players on the other 
side “ Australia ” ; and that the England which bad oollapsad, con- 
sisted merely of eleven gentlemen in flannels, who had been beaten 
by the superior bowling or batting of their opponents. But the 
incident set me thinking. What if some day — perhaps no very 
distant day — the newspaper placards should again make that announce- 
ment, and with a more sinister and more terrible meaning ? If we look 
facts in the face, is there not serious reason for such an apprehenrion ? 

It may be said that the present time, when we are looking forward 
to the most august of national ceremonies, is not well diosen for this 
inquiiy : that the sacred and significant rite soon to be solemnized in 
Westminster Abbey, should be a bar to speculations upon so sombre a 
topic. I venture to think otherwise. It is well, upon the eve of the 
gorgeous pageant of State, when the greatness and glory of the 
British Empire will be dozzlingly manifested, amid “the loud 
applause and Aves vehement ” of a loyal people, to give a little space 
to graver thoughts. A great English writer observes, “ All the wise 
and good men of the world, especially in the days and periods of their 
joy and festival egressions, chose to throw some ashes into their 
chalioes. . . . Such was the black shirt of Saladine, the tombstone 
presented to thq Emperor of Constantinople on his coronation day, the 
Bishop of Home’s two reeds with flax and a wax taper, the Egyptian 
skeleton served up at feasts. . . . These, in fantastic sembltmoes, 
dedare a severe counsel and useful meditation.” And that is what I 
hope, in my poor measure, to do in this brief paper. 

The Britidi Empire, over whidi Elng Edward the Seventh rules, is 
assuredly one of the most stupendous creations of ^ human valour and 
human virtue. I use the words advisedly. It is to the courage, the 
veracity, the energy, the prudence, the longanimity, the loyally, the 
self-saorifice of “ the happy breed of men ” dwelling in these ialandi, 
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that the buildiog up of the yast Imperial fabric is due. A vast fabric 
indeed, covering 11 ,000,000 square miles — nearly one-fourth of all 
the land of the world ; a territory as extensive as the whole of Europe, 
and three and a-half times larger than the United States of 
America. ** Quse regio in terns nostri non plena laboris?’’ the 
Roman poet proudly asked. We may adopt the words* in an ampler 
sense. The ihercantile marine of Cheat Britain equals the mercantile 
marines of all the rest of the world put together. 

But I need not dwell upon so hackneyed a topic as the greatness 
of the British Empire. Let us go on to ask, upon what does that 
greatness rest P It may be truly said of the British Empire that its 
dominion is planted in the sea and its right hand in the floods. Of 
the expansion of England, which has resulted in that Empire, the sea 
has been the instrument. The sea was the rt^ad by wiiich our heroic 
forefathers pursued the path of duty and of glory. The sea is the 
link which unites the component parts of the King’s dominion s, the 
great highway between them, and the channel of their colossul 
ouiumerce. But more. The sea it is, os Shakespeare has pointed out 
in well known words, which serves the British Isles — the centre and 
heart of the Empire — in the office of a wall, or as a moat defensive 
to a house.” At the battle of Trafalgar, Nelson bought with his life 
for England the undisputed mastery of the sea. And during the 
nineteenth century that mastery was never effectively challenged. In 
spite of political quacks bellowing against ** bloated armaments,” in 
spite of political gamblers tampering with the Navy estimates in the 
game for place and power played within thoSe walls ” at West- 
minster, the ooveted prize of the command of the sea remained with 
our country. It is necessary to our country’s very existence as a Great 
Power. The British Empire is essentially a maritime Emx>ire. Its 
loss of the command of the sea would be — to borrow Lord Salisbury’s 
words — ** the end of the history of England.” 

Of course other nations know this as well as we do. 1 spoke just 
now of the command of the sea as a coveted prize.” Cupidity and 
envy are among the strongest forces in human nature. They are 
even stronger in nations than in the individual men of whom nations 
are composed. For in nations they are less — if at all — under con- 
trol by the ethical considerations usually operative, in some degree, 
with the individual man. Hitherto the rest of Europe has endured, 
whether fretfully or placidly, England's command of the sea. Mr , 
Spenser Wilkinson well puts the matter in his admirable work, The 
Great AUeruative : ** Every nation in Europe prefers that the com- 
mand of the 9 ea should be held by England rather than by any other 
Power except herself. For England is hardly a great military 
Power : she is unlikely alone to possess armies that would endanger 
the existence of her neighbours : whilst if any Continental Power 
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acquired the oommand of the sea, the others would he obliged to 
oomhine to wrest it from hands in which it could not hut be a danger 
to each one of them/’ As Mr. Spenser Wilkinson shows at length — 

I must refer my readers to his own pages, for his argument is too 
long to quote, and cannot, without grave loss, he compressed — it was 
as the diampion of the independence of the nations of Europe against 
some dangerous preponderance, daring the sixteenth* seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, that England acquired and retained the 
command of the sea. It is not “ the result of her own unaided 
exertions, nor pf victories won by her in opposition to Europe : it is 
the outcome of a partnership between England, on the one side, and 
a combination of Continental Powers in which the membership has 
changed from time to time, but of which the objects have always 
been the same — ^the maintenance of the independence of States 
against some attempt at dominion.” 

“ The maintenance of the independence of States against some 
attempt at dominion.” That is what is meant by the balance of 
power, which is no new conception in the world. It is recommended 
in a well-known passage of Thucydides — to din-twaXoi/ he calls it — 
as the true principle for regulating the relations of the Hellenic 
commonwealths. And throughout the Middle Ages it was the object 
of the constant solicitude of the Boman Pontiffs as a safeguard 
against a Cmsarism destructive of both spiritual and civil freedom. 
When the religious unity of Europe was broken up by the Pro- 
testant Reformation, the task of securing the balance of power 
gradually devolvect upon England. And it is noteworthy that the 
Popes, following the great traditions of their ecumenical office, 
gave not only their passive sympathy, but their active help, to 
Protestant princes who, like our William HI., wrought effectually 
to maintain the political equilibrium of Europe. But during the 
last half of the nineteenth century the old principles and maxims of 
foreign x>oli<3y, which had conducted England to her great place among 
the nations, were abandoned by the politicians who governed her. 

Is it too much to say that since the days of Lord Palmerston 
England has had no foreign policy ? It has almost become a part of 
the national creed that the first aim of her rulers should be to keep 
her aloof from the rest of the world in which her huge scattered 
Empire is placed. She has abandoned the duty, imposed on her by 
the oommand of the sea, of maintaining tEe balance of power. And 
is it wonderful if, when the duty is dirked, the prerogative to which 
it was attached is called in question? The balance of power ! It is 
treated as an out-worn delusion. A doctrine of non-intervention, 
supported by unctuous platitudes and ‘‘mealy-mouthed philan- 
thropies,” has been enthroned os the golden rule of action, or rather 
inaction. It is the utilitarian doctrine of carried on from 

YOL. 1.XXI. M.s. So 
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national politics to international. The Gospel according to Gobden 
has been generally received and believed ; and the one thing needful 
has been held to be the making of money. It is the mission of 
universal Pighood, and the duty of all Pigs, at aU times, to diminish 
the quantity of unattainable Pig’s-wash and increase thet of attainable. 
It is the whob duty of Pigs. Quarrelling is attended <vith frightful 
effusion of the general stock of Hog’s-wa^ ; wherefore let quarrelling 
be avoided.’* This is hardly a burlesque of the ideal which, for the 
lust half century, has practically dominated the general mind of our 
country. And as it has been steadily pursued, riches have increased 
— it is true poverty has increased pari passu — and men have set their 
heart upon them. To make England the workshop of the world was 
recognised as the proper end of statecraft — or of what did duty for 
statecraft. Meanwhile, the great German Empire, administered on 
very different principles, has come into existence. The great Eussian 
Empire has been increasing its belligerent strength and extending its 
territories, and is now at the very gates of India. France has been 
sullenly brooding over dreams of military glory, which shall efface the 
humiliation inflicted upon her by deep Teutonic victors. And as 
England has dropped out of her old place among the European peoples, 
the feeling of the nations towards her has undergone a great change. 
The vast wealth, which, apparently, it has been her one object to heap 
up, has naturally excited their envy and cupidit3\ The vacillations, 
the ignominious surrenders of her rulers, in their desire for peace at 
any price, have exhibited her as an object of contempt. And, 
unquestionably, the unfortunate conflict in South Africa, the direct 
result of Mr. Gladstone’s poltroon pandering to that desire, has excited 
against her a bitter hatred throughout the Continent, where the war 
is regarded as due, solely, to her lust for gold — a thirst to which the 
Boers, a simple and inoffensive pastoral people, are believed to have 
been deliberately sacriflced. Of course, tee are well awHre that this is 
a ludicrous travesty of the facts. But, owing to machinations which 
need not here be dwelt upon, this travesty is in possession of the 
popular mind of Europe. Monarchs and statesmen, no doubt, know 
better. But we live in an age when the most antocratic sovereigns, 
and the most powerful ministers, must reckon with public opinion and, 
more or less, humour it. It is absolutely beyond question that a war 
with England w<2uld be most popular in Germany, in Russia and in 
France, to speak of no other oonntiies. 

Every intelligent EnglLdiman is well aware that the words which 
I have just written are borne ont by an overwhelming amount 
of evidence. Nay, even those whose intelligence one is inclined 
to rate somewhat low, are, at last, beginning to discern the iin> 
welcome truth, as the columns of The Times and other journals, for 
some months past, have sufficiently shown. What more ui^kely man, 
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for example, to find among the prophets of preparation for war than 
Mr. Samuel Smith ? I have not the pleasure of that gentleman’s 
acquaintance. I merely know that he figures, from time to time, in 
Parliament, and elsewhere, as a dbampion of the prurient pruderies, 
the sickly sentimentalities, the sour superstitions, specially cherished 
by the Nonoonformist ConscieDoe. In a letter to TimeSj dated 
the 13th of February, which is now before me, he speaks of himself 
as a man of peace, a hater of war and a constant striver against it, 
a preacher of conciliation with all nations, who would moderate our 
lust of Empire, and the like. Yet, he oonfesses, ** I cannot shut my 
eyes to facts that are undoubted,” and these facts are *‘the universality 
of the ill-will borne to England on the Continent,” the probability 
** that the Great Powers of Europe,” or some of them, “ will combine 
against us,” and ** the necessity of grappling with the question of our 
national defences.” 

Now let us go on to consider what is the prospect before this 
country, if single-handed — and where will she find on ally P — she 
has to encounter two Great Powers, say France and Russia ; certainly 
a far from improbable event, as every student of contemporary 
politics must allow. Well, of course, our first line of defence is our 
fieet. Is our fleet adequate? It is equal, we are told, to the 
combined fleets of Fiance and Russia. Equal — in all respects? 
The assertion might, perhaps, be diallenged. But let it pass. Is 
that sufficient ? I have always imderstood — I believe, indeed, it is a 
commonplace amoi|g naval experts — that to possess even a reasonable 
prospect of retaining the command of the sea, our fleet should exceed 
the opposing navies in the proportion of five to three. The number 
of our fighting ships at present certainly falls riiort of this minimum. 
And, remember, you cannot extemporise vessels of war : it takes two 
years to build an ironclad. But here I should like to quote a few 
words from^Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s work before referred to — words 
as true now as when they were written in 1894. 

** If the French can command the Mediterranean, England's command of the 
sea is at on end. Four or five years ago, French naval writers hardly thought 
that France alone could hope to cany to a successful end a maritime conffict 
with England. Sjiice then the understanding with Russia has altered the balance. 
It is not easy to see how the English Admiralty could assert their oommand of 
the Mediterranean in a war in which Frauce should have Russia’s assistance.” 

The Jingo vaunt, then, ** We’ve got the will not stand 

examination. As little will the boast that We’ve got the men.” 
There are not enough men adequately to man even the vessels of 
war whioh we possess. But in this connection I shall cite the well- 
weighed words of General CoUinson : 

** The next question is, what will he the number of men required for all the 
various services of the Royal Navy on declaration of war with one or more great 

3 o 2 
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maritime Powers. Upon this point no one ventures to speak positively, from 
ij^oianoe of the possible conditions of future naval warfare. The experience of 
the last great naval war at the beginning of last century is not much guide to ua, 
on account of the great reduction in the strength of crews brought altont by the 
use of steam and great guns. The largest number of men employed in the !l^yal 
Navy during that war was in 1813, when upwards of 100,000 seamen — bona fdt 
seamen — were enrolled in our war Navy. 

** But naval ot^^cers appear to be generally agreed upon this— that the prospect 
of the supply of good seamen on outbreak of war ... is not by any means satis- 
factoxy. And if w'e . . . reflect on the present condition of our warships, and 
the probable great increase that will be required in war time ... I think we 
shall see that they have good reason to be alarmed. If it is really important to 
the security of the Empire that we should as soon as practicable nearly double the 
strength of our battleships, and that on declaration of war we should be able to 
triple the present number of our cruisers, then the 20, (KN) real seamen we have in 
hand, and the lO.iXK) which 01*6 conaideFed to be all that will be available out of 
our Reserves, are evidently very insufficient numbers on which to begin a serious 
naval campaign. Instead of 10,000 we should re<[uire about 30,000 seamen to 
put our war fleet to sea, besides a continuous further supply to meet the war 
losses. There are three maxims or conditions we must liear in mind on this 
matter : (1) that, as laid down by good naval authorities of various nations, the 
first few months of the next naval war will be the most critical time ; (2) that 
efficient seamen are still the great desideratum ; and (3) that there is a growing 
deficiency in the supply of that article.” ■ 

It would seem, then, that we cannot rely upon our fleet to guuran* 
tee us against the Collapse of England. ** Our invincible fleet ” it is 
sometimes called by newspaper leader-writers and by after dinner 
orators. The phrase is open to the two objections of absurdity and 
ill-omen. No fleet is invincible : and the futc^ of the only navy 
decorated by that adjective which history mentions, is assuredly of 
sinister auguiy. But let us go on to another point. England is the 
one great nation in the world without avenues of approach by land. 
And no other oountiy depends to the same extent upon foreign 
produce. The most essential food of the people is sea-borne — five 
out of every six loaves we eat come to us from abroad : and this 
bread is paid for by industries very largely working on imported 
materials. It is a condition of things new in English history. It 
is of course the direct result of what is called Free Trade ; called, or 
rather miscalled : free imports would be more correctly descriptive. 
During the last century — aay nnoe 1801 — the population of these 
islands has increased by 23,000,000. Then, we grew enough com 

(l) A Wmr GrmUr Britmin, p. 73. Tbia moal valoaUa wurk—in my judg- 

uumt qiiite the moat ews^taaing upon the aubjact with which it daala--dciMi oat appear 
to have been puUiiihed. to the ordfaurj aaaaa of the word, boi rather to have been 
printed for private circulation among the author'a frianda and faruthar offiovn. It beatm 
upon the title-page merely the initiala T. B. C. 1 am Indebted to Major-General 
GoUinaan, R.E., whom I have not the privilege of knowing, for permiaeion tu quote from 
hia moat clear, candid, conciae, and comprehenoive aaaay, and to mention him aa the 
writfT of it. I venture Xt* eiprsM the hope that it nmy eoou find iu way into general 
tdrenlatiou. 
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lor the BUBienanoe of the population, and poBBOBsed “ a bold peaBantzy, 
their oountrj’B pride.” Now, we grow one-Bixth of the breadBtufis 
we oonsome, and Britirii agrioulture has been ruined, as the 
country-people have flocked, to their own destruction, into the great 
factory townB. where — we Baw that juBt now — they depend largely on 
imported materialB for the meana of livelihood. L#t England, an 
ialand and not self-Bupporting, suffer a naval defeat, and the sea will 
be no longer to her as “ a moat defensive to a house,” but as a wall 
of brass, within which die is hopelessly imprisoned, and swiftly 
starved to de&th. 

But even without such an overwhelming catastrophe as the triumph 
of a hostile navy over our own, it seems pretty certain that in the 
event of a war with a Great Power we should be reduced to the 
utmost straits for our provision of bread. The stock Parliamentary 
commonplace is, that this is a naval question. So Mr. Gerald 
Balfour assured the House of Commons, on the 28th of January 
last, that ** it was suflicient for the country if it had a Navy adequate 
for its needs.” This statement simply shows — ^tbe matter is so 
serious as to justify the plainest speaking — ^that Mr. Gerald Balfour 
knows notliing whatever about the subject. Even if the country 
had “ a Navy adequate for its needs ” — which it most assuredly has 
not — that would not be siiiHcient ; and this for the plain reason that 
our food supply in time of w‘ar is not a naval question at all. The 
business of the Navy is not to convoy food ships, but to fight the 
enemy. The supply of squadrons and crui.sers by the Navy for the 
protection of the vessels conveying our supply of breads! uffs means 
the dispersal of our flc^et just when its concentration at the decisive 
point would bo absolutely necessary. Even if our Navy were twice, 
were three times, as strong as it is, the adoption of such a course 
would be suicidal : for it would be sinqdy to play into the hands of 
tlie enemy. No : this question is not a naval question. It is a 
commercial question. The greatest portion of our supply of bread- 
stuffs — nearly one-half — comes from America. And who that knows 
any tiling of human nature in general, and of American nature in par- 
ticular, can doubt that, in the ease of an European war, American 
corn merchants would use the opportunity to send their wares up to 
famine prices ? As Captain Murray remarks in his most stirring 
pamphlet, Our Food Suppij/ in Time of War, “ However powerful the 
Navy may be, it cannot interfere with the price of wheat on the 
American market, nor can it compel American com merchants to 
sell us wheat at 25 b. a quarter, if they think they can see their way 
to enormous profits by refusing to sell except at 100s. a quarter. 
Neither can the most powerful Navy prevent Russia forbidding all 
export of wheat, as she did in 1891 at the time of her bad harvest. 
These are the two operations by which bread would be raised to 
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ftu&ine prices in the event of an European war ; and with these two 
operations the Navy would he utterly unable to interfere.*' 

But there is another consideration whidi must not be passed over. 
It is by no means improbable — nay, it is in a very high deg^ree 
probable — that on the eve of hostilities with France and Russia, the 
American whcAt market might be ** cornered *' by the agents of those 
countries. On this subject I will quote a striking page from Captain 
Murray. 

“ The great central paint to grasp in this debated question of the poMsibilitT or 
impossibility of France and Rnwia cornering the Aiuericaii wheat is that 
whether they succeed or fail, whether they get the abost or we get it, the mere 
fact of their aUetnpiing to do w (with an enormous credit iHrhind them), would 
drive prices up d:j/ hiyh to lOii shillings a quarter at the lowest estimate. Whether 
they eventually got the wheat or whether we did, would not very inueh matter, 
for their object would be attained either way — the object, namely, of making 
bread* so dear tliat it would W practically out of the reach of our {HHir. and of 
thereby causing such acute dismiss and misery and starvation among our working 
classes, as plight force our statesmen, for fear of internal commotitiii^, to submit 
to a disastr4ius pciice-at-any-prii-e. 

“Our enemies can thus, even l>efore the declaration of war, obtain a very 
great advantage which might, quite conceivably, very H«H>n end the war in their 
favour, and force us Ui submit. This advatiLige they could idiUin with no 
trouble, and no risk. They are as well aa'are of thiH as we are, and fMohaps 
better. Consequently they would l>e fratls if they did not tl(» it. Ihii we have 
no right to base our scheme of Imperial Defence «m the siipp>sition that our 
enemies will show ihemselves to finds. On the coiitniry, in the sut«»iti)en of 
France and Kussia we have to <leal with w»nie of the shnr(H>st ami iuohI a*'ute of 
mankind, sbar{i ti> see an suivantiigc and prompt to make the iiio.<4t id it. It im a 
militaiy axiom that you must alaays esjwct your eiieiuV t*i dn the Im-hi and 
wisest thing, and must prepare accordingly. Therefore, wc must exisTi that as 
soon as France and Russia have maiie up their minds fur war , whirh a s4>cond 
Fashoda inci>ient might well bring about) the oflicial iiewK|ka|iers will proluibly 
lj« told to ridicule the idea of hijstiltlies, and the first we shall kimw of it will he 
that a liPiki-r nominated by them will suddenly drive the jirice id wheat on the 
American market up to inii shillings a quarter or more, either by an atlem)»t«r>l 
comer, or by merely appearing on the market and bidding for the arheat against 
us in order to force up the price. 

“ The next step will l>e Russia will forbid the eafKirl of all fiMKl-stuffs fnnu 
tbe Black Sea. The third step will be the declaialiou of war." 

For furtlier observations as to the gravity of the dungf*r which 
Captain Murray so forcibly points out, I must refer my readers to his 
own pages. Assuredly, tbe arguments by which he ctousiders himself 
to have establishe<^what he calls ** the following three indisputable 
facts," deserve the most serious oonsideration. 

1. That our Navy, however powerful at sea, cannot prevent the 
price of wheat being driven up sky-high by financial operations on 
tbe American com market ; 

^ II. That it is the unanimous opinion of onm merchants that on tbe 
outbreak of European war, the price of wheat will be driven up 
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by finaucial nperations only, to at least 100s. a quarter, and possibly 
a good deal higher ; 

** III. That we haye 7,000,000 people, dependent upon wag^ of 
2^38. a week and under, who could not afford to pay a price thus 
oiihauued threefold, and who would consequently be reduced to 
starvation.** • 

But woulcTthey consent to starve? On this poiiet let us hear 
Mr. J. Hall, the Secretary of the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union ; an authority of the utmost weight on the subject concerning 
which he 8{)eakB : 

1 think the picture Captain Murray draws . . . errs on the aide of modera* 
tion. I um a workiitan, and am now secretary of a society which comprisce oTer 
a quarter of a luilliou of wt>rkiuen, and can aay a*ith cunhdeuoe that the result of 
trebling Ute cost of ueetMMrUa would pr>>duce resulte 80 grave that the people would 
insist on the cause 1>eiug rtoiioved at any cost. The English workman has^ as a 
claas, no rcserre ot purclnise power. The few who have, dread nothing so much 
as depletion ot tliat reserve. Oiven a state of aemi-starvation, consequent on a 
war, the ponplu would ^ay that the war should be stopped, even to iJU txtinjclion 
of Itritniu ti* a dominant Poierr it* tUt irwr/d. Tliis w'ould not^ at once, 

uf course. Men would muster to the defence of the country moved by a 
patriotism which is laigely blind and iuherent, not resolute and informed. But 
however Jti««t tho war, or however neccsMry\ you would find people who would 
see only the siile of our opponents. After the first mt>nth of atarvation. workmen 
would heetl their arj^tiuieats, and resentment urith their terrible lot would grow. 
The second month, the leeling iu favour of peace, of ptacr at any price, would, 
under the b arful pressure of sUrvation, yinaffy /or« the atrongeet irovemment 
the aeceptauce of humiliuting terms. Of this 1 am convinced.” 

Tlio brutid boasgiiig of Jingoism, Wa’ve got the money, too," is 
thou, U8 ill -founded as is tho rest of its self-glorification. W>’rf 
got the iiiouey ? " Who are the ** we ” ? Not the 7,000,000 of our 
population Bul>si6tiiig upon wages of 2ds. a weok and under, who 
would decide the fate of England in the circumstances just supposed — 
and Bup|>osed with a terrible degree of probability: not the 2,000,000 as 
they ore regkuued, of the ** dangerous" classes,^ whose iustiuets of 
beasts of prey woidd assuredly break out, with unoontrollod fury, in 
the time of dearth. No : the people who have got the money,*' are 
in too many instances, our speculative financiers, company promoters, 
sweaters of all sorts, and rxphiteun of various kinds : devourars of 
the people, Leo XIll. has not hesitated to call them, whose essenti- 

1 1 ) Aptly dencribed by Th^ophile Gautier in his TmUeMie de SAiye : *• H y a aouc toutea 
leK gruudea vilUM dtni fo«aM auz lioue, dee cavemea ferm^ d'epaic barrsaux uU l*i»n 
parque let* betcn fiiuvot, \v* betas poantas. las betas venimeuAMi, toutas lea parver^inte 
r^fraewiros qua la oivUisation n'a pu apprivoisar, cauz qua ainiant la aong. oanz qua 
Vituuindla amuse comma un fau d'artiiioe, eanx qui la vnl d^laeta, oaax pour qui 
ratlantat it U pudeur rspr^senta 1* amour, tous lea menstraa du oorar. toua Isa diflonaas 
da I'amv ; ptipulatiau iiitinondv, iuvonnua au jour, ot qui grouiUe Muistmnent dans lea 
piulbndaurs dex temibres souterrainea. ITn jonr il adviimt oeci, qua la balluoira distrait 
aitblia ass iiluf m aux portaa de la mdnagaria, et las auimaux litocm aa rSpaadaat par la 
villa oponvauGo aveo des hurlamants sauvagaa.'* 
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ally uBuriouB prooeedings merit not “ a pile/’ but the pillory. They 
are, in too many instanoeB, the heirs of the coal-owncre, the wool manU' 
faoturers, the ootton manufacturers^ and the rest, who, during the 
first four or five decades of the last century, ravished the poor, build- 
ing up ooloBsal fortunes by “cruelty, horrible, incredible, unparalleled 
even in the history of negro slavery ” : and whose victims were not 
merely grown up men and women, but little children also. 
Further : money is not identical with material wealth. It is rather 
a oonvenient abbreviation for a right or claim to wealth : an expecta- 
tion — usually a reasonable expectation — of receiving wealth ; an 
expectation based on the power of enforcing the claim, and of 
securing the labour and material goods that are required. But the 
power may fail, the claim may be repudiated, the ex])ectation may 
turn out to be idle. And then the nominal figures become untrue 
figures. Fngland rich ? Yes : as Midas was rich : Multas inter 
opes iuops.” JFood is the essential element of national wealth. That 
nation is really the richest which can supply its sons and daughters, 
sufficiently, with wholesome nourishment, and secure for them mens 
Sana in corpore sano.” That nation is really the poorest in which 
you find — as in England — “ a cancerous formation of luxury, growing 
out of a root of pauperism.” Money? But you can’t convert 
money into food — still less can you convert it into men — when its 
purchasing power is gone ! “ Riches profit not in the day of 

wrath ” : far from it. Riches will but serve to make the Collapse of 
England more complete in that day of national jiidgmout — dirs irae, 
dien ilia — which may be, even now', at our doors. 

There is still another element of peril to England which must not 
be overlooked. Even if our fleet should retain the command of the 
sea, even if our nutriment should be supplied by some miracle — as 
when, according to the poet of the Hebrews, Jahvch “ rained down 
manna upon them for to eat, and gave them food from heaven ” — 
there still lemaius the danger of invasion : there still remains the 
certainty of the Collapse of England, if the invasion were successful. 
Now, upon this questhin of the invasion of England, 1 shall content 
myself with presenting an extract from the practically unpublished 
work, before cited, of General Oollinson, a militaiy expert, whose 
opinion, as 1 have intimated, seems to me worthy of being deeply 
pondered; — 

« 

** The island kingdom is not so secure in her ocean bed as she was just 300 
years ago, when the Spanish galleons could not cope with the dangers of the 
seas ; nor even as she was 80 years ago, when the conqueror of Europe hesitated 
to CFosa twenty miles of salt water after all his preparations ; the warhbips of the 
present day could stem such storms as scattered the Armada, hy meatis inde- 
pendent of skilled sailors ; and instead uf 2,300 boats with sails and oars, there 
would be 20f) steam transports, each canying two battalions, coming from nobody 
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knows where on the open ocean, and appearing nobody knows when on the coast 
of England. 

Those who have not sufficiently taken into account the changes made in 
naval warfare by the use of steam and large vessels, are still telling us to trust to 
our maritime superiority for safety against invasion. Our maritime superiority 
was very great in |806, and we had war vessels of various kinds distributed all 
round our coasts |ind in every important harbour ; and yet the French fleet only 
failed by some days to get the necessary command of the channeFao as to ensure 
the passage of the invading army. . . . An enemy who makes up his mind, as 
Napoleon did in 1805, that an invasion of England is indispensable for the 
furtherance of his other projects, will not proclaim his intentions to the world 
mouths beforehand. Ou the contrary, he will be more friendly than usual, and 
at a convenient time he will raise one of thoee sleepless questions in the East ; 
and when that is well started, he will ostentatiously prepare an expedition for the 
punishment of the King of Siam or one of the South American Republics, who 
are always committing some international offence. About the same time some 
other maritime Power, also interested in the East, will find it necessary to send 
an expedition to some other distant country. And then, from some cause 
nobody can understand, disaffection will appear in India or Burmah. And when 
the Channel Fleet has gone to rendezvous with the Mediterranean Fl^t in the 
historic bay of Suda, and our best battalions have passed through the Suez Canal 
to put down the rising in India before it grows too great, some stupid merchant 
ships will run foul of each other in the canal, and all go to the bottom, making 
a three mouths' work to clear it. Then will be the time for the two expeditions 
of the two Great Powers to start, and they wiU disappear into the wide ocean ; 
and after a little time, while the British Cabinet are wondering, as did the War 
Secretary in 1805, that they did not hear of their arrival somewhere, the cartel of 
defiance will arrive from both those Powers. . . . Those who have been in the 
Admiralty or the War Office daring the preparation for one of our little wars, will 
be able to imagine the condition of ^se two departments ou receiving this 
unexitected summons. ^Reserve forces to be called out, ships to be commissioned 
and manned, telegraphs to be sent all over the world, transports to be secured for 
reinftircvzueiits for our naval stations abroad : and in the midst of the arrange- 
ments the combined expeditions of the two Powers will appear on our coast. 
For what follows after that I refer the patriotic reader to that veritable record of 
* Tlie Battle of Dorking,’ published in Blaekujood'a Magazine some years ago, and 
which gives a trustworthy description of what is likely to occur in this country 
under similar etrcunistauces. 

** This is no mere sensational story ; it is, unfortunately, too sober and earnest 
a truth, that two of the great maritime Powers of Europe could, in a fortnight 
from the Declaration of War, bring a sufficient force to our shores to effect a 
lauding against any such light resistance as we are now prepared to make. They 
have men enough fully equipped, and transports enough, and warships enough ; 
what they would Have to do is to make their preparations in such a way as not to 
excite the alarm of the British Government, and to wait until some other 
disturbance called away the chief part of onr hom^ fleet ; and we know from past 
history that neither of those contingencies is improbable. *. . . 

An enemy intending to invade this country in great force would have for his 
object the capture of London, for several reasons ; it is a great prize — it is com- 
paratively easy of capture at present — its loss would inevitably bring the Britirii 
Government to terms. ... In 1805 Napoleon . . . asked for only six days’ 
command of the C-baunel, and by that time he would be in Loudon.” 

Such is tho prospect before this country. But 1 may be asked — 
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What is to be done ? I reply, that it is not my biisinees to say what 
is to be done. The country pays a committee of gentlemen, whom 
it calls a GK>Yemment — pays them handsomely, not only in money, 
but in far more desirable things, place, power, patronage — ^for 
attending continually upon this very thing. But they do not 
attend upon it. Dickens's satire was only too well founded when he 
declared that the very different problem constantly occupying them 
is, “ How not to do it.” And it must be allowed that they have 
gone as fur as seems possible to human ingenuity, towards the solu- 
tion of this problem. I am not speaking especially of the present 
Administration, which is probably no worse than its immediate 
predecessors : nay, which may possibly be better, in some respects, 
than most of them. I am speaking of the tradition which rules 'in 
English Cabinets. Settled policy is not found in them. Decisions 
are always postponed as long as possible. Large views of national 
interests are never taken. The political situation of the moment — in 
other words, the position of parties and the prospects of vote- 
catching — alone sways their determinations. Their primary rule — 
to quote the words of a great historian — is, “ to keep out of every 
business which it is possible for human wisdom to stave aside.” Cr 
if action, or show of action, is imperatively necessary, to give the 
public a nothing which shall look like a something, and prevent the 
loss of votes. This is the highest point of excellence in their bad 
calling — A-fiA-oTcyr/a we may surely label it, like the trade of the 
Sophists. And 1 suppose no one ever attained such perfection in it, 
as that “ old Parliamentary hand,” the late Mr.^Cfladstone. ** Most 
unparalleled master in the art of persuading the multitude of the 
thing that is not,” Carlyle deemed him ; and Carlyle liud eyes. 
Probably, no one man has done so much to hasten on the Collapse 
of England. What a career was his ! A career of Boj>hisnj8 and 
shibboleths — and success, crowned by sepulture in Westminster 
Abbey ! ** Sic itur ad astra ” — /tic ! What an object-lesson in jiarty 

government ! 

But to return to our immediate subject. Probably no more 
striking example of the policy of “ How not to do it ” could be given 
than that afforded by the treatment which this gravest of all grave 
questions, the question of national defence, has revived from the 
Government ; from successive Governments. A Committee is 
appointed, consist'ng, of Course, not of naval and militan' exports, 
but of prominent politicians ; and, equally of course, the Committee 
does nothing. The Admiralty is glorified as a well-nigh |>erfect 
department of the public service, and to criticise it is denounced as 
flat blasphemy. But for any trace of matured and settled policy in 
the Admiralty we shall look in vain. The great secret of adminis- 
tration — ^it is the great secret of success eveiy where — is to know 
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what you want, and to adopt the right means of getting it. Does 
the Admiralfy know what it wants ? Has that fictitious Board any 
well cxmsider^ and carefully formulated scheme of supplying the 
naval needs of the country ? Any adequate plan whereby victory 
may be organised f I do not believe anyone can honestly affirm that 
it has. ** Ignorhnti portum nullus ventus suus est,” is a maxim 
which fully applies here. To win votes by a grand programme of 
shipbuilding, and then to sacrifice as much of it as dare be sacrificed, 
at the bidding of Budget concocters — such is, in truth, the record of 
the Admiralty. .As to the national food supply in case of war, the 
Government will not even institute an inquiry; and that for the 
simple reason that inquiry would reveal a state of things which 
mi^t jeopardise its existence. Still less will it adopt any effective 
measure for the restoration of English agriculture, for the re-growth 
of English wheat. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, indeed, pro- 
poses to impose a duty of 3d. per hundredweight on all imported 
com, and of 5d. per hundredweight on flour and meal; .and is 
altogether blessed by Mr. Chaplin, who deems ^Hhe step wise, 
courageous, and expedient.” Mr. Chaplin, schooled by official ex- 
perience, is thankful for small mercies. Flour might be subjected to 
a prohibitive import duty with no sort of loss to the British con- 
sumer, and with immense gain to the British miller, whose occupation 
is gone. And what will the proposed duty on com do to revive its 
growth in these islands ? Notable was the earnestness with which 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in his Budget speech, repudiated any desire 
to protect British in<fuBtries, and kowtowed before the Mumbo- Jumbo 
of Free Trade, invoking the name of its defunct priest, Mr. Glad- 
stone: an idolatry, assuredly neither wise, nor courageous, nor 
expedient. In like manner, the question of the organisation of the 
manhood of England for home defence is shelved. Action of 
that kind, it is feared, would be unpopular. Probably official 
cowardice is Vrong, and it would not be unpopular. The recog- 
nition and enforcement of the duty of every man to serve his 
country in arms, if neoessaiy, would appeal to the spirit of British 
patriotism which — reoent events have conclusively shown that — is not 
dead, as was supposed twenty years ago, but had merely slept. And as 
the Bishop of Cfiester obseived, upon a recent occasion, ** the young 
men of this country would gain a very great deal by having to 
undergo a system of discipline : there are inany ugly features about 
the present development of the national character, which we might 
hope to see corrected by such a system.’” But the Government — 

(1) I will here giTa froai Th» Timm newopeper a eogrgeetioKi. whi<^ eeenu to me oqoelly 
▼elueble and praotieal, made by Qenecal Webber, in the oouree of a recent dincnseion 
at the United Henrico Institution. Majmr-General Webber suggested a scheme which 
practically diviUt^ the manhood of Uie nation into two classes — (1) those who relnn* 
tartly joined the ranks of the Nary, the Army, the Militia, and the eo-called Auxiliary 
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I mean, of oouise, the oolleotiTe Government, not the individual 
ministers — cares for none of these things. All its energies are con- 
centrated on the party game. 

** Given to strong delusion, whoUf believing a lie, 

Ye saw that the land lay fenceless, and ye let the months go by.’* 

We talk of responsihle ministers. But ministerial responsibility 
is a fiction. Our ministers are practically irresponsible : mere 
mouthpieces of permanent officials, and organs of party greed for 
place and power and pelf. 

It is a saying of Talleyrand, and one of his best, that the whole 
art of politics is the art of seeing. But how can men see whose 
eyes are blinded by the party dnst ever raised within those walls at 
Westminster? Striking is the warning left us by one whose 
keen poetic vision saw things as they are, with a clearness 
given to few : who, like the Hebrew bard, saw, and was afraid. The 
last time I ever met the late Lord Tennyson he was talking on this 
topic. He quoted his own line ** Babble, babble ; our old England 
may go down in babble at last.” “I shan’t live to see it,” he 
added in his deepest tones : “ my time is nearly done : you probably 
will.” I pray God I may not. 

W. S. Lilly. 

Forces, who Babznitted to a Bufficiency of training to be efficient nuits of fighting 
organiaationson land or sea, either on fiffipay or in the Keaerve, and who wore the King’s 
uniform; and (2) every other male between the ages of eighteen and fifty-five, who 
would be compulsorily registered as a non-combatant, would- be enrolled in a local corps, 
to be called (say) * Auxiliary Defemoe Corps* (A, D. C.), to be in numbered com- 
panies, wiih the names of the county or city added to the title. The first conditions of 
service in the Auxiliary Defence Corps, in time of peace, would be that each individual, 
on reaching eighteen years, should give a few days to learn the elonicnts of foot-drill 
without weapons, and should thereafter report liimself at the headquarters of the 
company unit one, two, or three times a year. The local development that those 
trainings and aeeemblies might take would be the outcome of experience. One fuada- 
mental condition would be absolutely inviolable — ^namely, that those men, if they 
desired to actually fight for their country, must volunteer to join either the permanent 
Army, or the Militia, or the Volunteers, or the Yeomanry, to which it would become a 
privilege to be admitted. The members of the Auxiliary Defence (Jorps would, when 
national mobilisation was decided on, join the ranks of their units, but only when and 
as they were actually thrown out of regular emph>ynient. He had estimated that 
between 300,000 and 600,000 would become immediately available when real danger 
arose, and that eventually they might number 2,000,000 if the war was protracted. 
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The Ministry of Republican Defence has made its appeal to the 
Republic defendq4> its fate is upon the knees of the gods and 
prefects. More fastidious than M. Constans or M. Charles Dupuy, 
the remarkable man who has changed the whole face of French 
polilics during the last three years dislikes his hands to smell from the 
oil of the electoral machine. The power of Ministers of the Interior, 
to create deputies after their own imag^ has been the salvation of the 
Republic before and might assure the continuity of its destinies now. 
M. Waldeck- Rousseau does not care for the privilege, and his 
image unlike M. Dupuy’s is unique. But nothing can change the 
significance of the broad fact that the Waldeck- Rousseau Cabinet has 
restored the credit and force of the Republican principle. By domestic 
perils greater than those it has survived in the last few years the 
Republic can never be menaced. The pretenders and the Caesars in 
mufti can never have better opportunities than those they have 
been impotent to exploit. The present regime has revealed reserves 
of unsuspected vitality, and has emerged not only with undi- 
minislied but with a^ed strength from a prolonged series of crises — 
Boulaugism, Panama, the AfEair — such as no Legitimist or Imperialist 
restoration could have supported. The cry of ultramontanism itself 
in the present electoral struggle is liberty, and M. Waldeck-Roussean’s 
opponents of all shades protest that they desire not to overturn but 
to purify the Republic. In one word, the existing Government across 
the Channel has dissipated the doubt whidi had hung like a shadow 
over French politics since the Seize Mai, and has proved that the 
Republican system is secure — against all dangers, at least, but 
the return of the first soldier who leads its armies to victory. 

In the Dreyfus case, France seemed for one moment to be at the 
last gasp of her greatness. A recovery no less than maivellouB has 
raised her to a considerably higher place in her own and the world's 

(1) In the recent number of the Annalet ikt Stinteea an article by a very 

oleur-minded and well-informed writer, 1C. Ben6 Henry, ia devoted to ** La Gampagne 
de * Calobas ’ dans la FoBmxoHTLY Rsvxaw.'* A oritioiam otherwiae too appreciative 
somewhat widely muconoeivea the attitude of **Oalohaa** towarda Anglo-French 
relatione. The following pagea upon the place of France in International policy will 
ahow, contrary to the irapreaaiona perhaps naturally derived by a friendly critic from 
caaual phraaes, how far ia the preaent writer from undereatimating the importance 
(if that subject. 
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esteem than she had ever previously held under the Third Bepublio. 
The Qeneral Election takes place under circumstances compelling the 
reconsideration of some accepted views as to the future of France. 

n. 

By some process, in part obvious but to a large extent obscure, 
the inevitable revulsion from pessunism has begun to work. 
French spirit commences to hope no longer as a duty but as an 
instinct. For the Third Bepublic has realised that both historic rivals 
are made of mortal claj like her own, subject to dcissitude. The 
South African reverses were followed by le Krach AUeniand, the shook 
to British prestige in war by the check to that of Germany in 
commerce. The Triple Alliance may be renewed, but only as an 
emasculated compact. France, without springing to arrogant con- 
clusions, has been led to wonder by how much she has been in the 
habit of over-estimating her neighbours and depreciating herself. 

“ Never lose faith in the Fatherland,” said M. Casimir-P^xier, 
addressing, the other day, a gathering of^students ; ‘‘ enter life without 
scepticism and without impatience. France will renew herself as 
nature does.” M. Paul Deschanel, the President of the expiring, 
as he will probably be of the new, Chamber, is in politics what 
M. Kostand is in literature, the representative of imagination 
and aspiration to the spirit of France. No student of European 
conditions in their present phase has shown a more vivid insight into 
the living factors of international affairs, tb^ national interests, 
the racial passions, which underly the conventional combinations of 
diplomacy. The thought expressed by M. Casimir-P4rier is one 
which M. Deschanel has made his own. He has declared in a 
persuasive metaphor that the sap is rising ” in France, and in 
this phrase has found the exact expression for the feeling of the 
generation which dates from 1870. M. Paul Doumer returned from 
^e Governor-generalship of Indo-Ohina the other day to resume 
the role of a Radical leader. Much more is likely to be heard of 
him. Full of talent and ambition as he is, this representative of the 
modem school in France had no sooner lauded than he made his 
appeal to the forward instinot of the nation. France, cries the 
Radical Imperialist, must be withdrawn from the effacement too long 
imposed upon her, and must win back her proper rank in the world. 

It was Talleyrand who said that a statesman must have “ I’avenir 
dans Tesprit.” The complete and eloquent expression of the renais- 
sance of national thought under the Third Republic has been given 
by M. Gabriel Honotaux, in his recent volume UMf^ergie J^ran^nise, 
No more delightful contribution to serious knowledge has been made 
for a long time in the political literature of any language. In these 
close and vivid studies of the characteristic aspects of France under the 
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Third Kepublio, the Aoademiciaii and former Foreign Minister oom- 
bines the verve and grace of dk feuilletonist with the authoritative 
e3;perienoe of a man of government. It is not too murii to say that 
a more luminouB insight into the life of France as contrasted with 
the politics of Paris will be gained from three or four of M. 
Hanotaux*B chapters — “ Lia Normandie/’ ** La Houille Blanche,” 
‘‘ La Yille Moyenne,” above all ** Un Village ” — than from the 
whole bulk of Mr. Bodley’s accomplished but abstract pages. The 
biographer of Bibhelieu will again be responsible sooner or later for 
the foreign policy of the Qua! d’Orsay. If he recalls Dr. Pangloss 
in certain rose-coloured pages of oratorical optimism, he risks the 
comparison on purpose, and makes a charming apology for the 
deliberate intention of his book. On verra aussi que j’ai etb sobre 
de critiques. On a dit tant de mal de notre pauvre pays que j’ai 
pris plaisir d. en dire du bien.” His wish is to appeal exclusively to 
the spirit of hope and to encourage the natural instincts of the new 
generation. * 

III. 

Speculation upon the decadence of France rests at bottom upon a 
fundamentally false comparison. When the decline of France is 
assumed it is almost invariably because the fate of Spain is remembered. 
No two cases of historical development could be more incommensur- 
able than those of the Latin nations upon the opposite sides of the 
Pyrenees. ^ 

The process of Spanish expansion and collapse was, and in the 
nature of things must remain singular, supplying no parallel for 
later times and foreshadowed by no precedent in earlier. The Spanish 
empire was a splendid accident in its origin and essentially temporary 
in its conditions. The glory thrust upon the Peninsula by two 
foreigners, t^e great G-enoese and the Imperial Fleming, was from 
the beginning a doom. By the discoveries of Columbus and the 
wars of Charles the Fifth Spain was ruined in less than two genera- 
tions. 

If governed by a succession of statesmen with the genius of 
Biohelieu she never could have kept Northern Europe in subjection 
to a distant southern ooimtiy, or maintained the command of the high 
seas against the northern races. But her temperament, hating detail, 
was unfitted to the task, and a hundred years of ^cidal misgoveru- 
ment drove her from failure to destruction. The treasure of the 
Ipdies was fiung with both hands into an abyss of expense, and still 
the country was beggared to the bone by taxation. The root-cause 
of the economic ruin of Spain was a fiscal system certainly worse 
than that of China to the present day, probably worse than that of 
Turkey. Spain needed wealth, and destroyed production. She needed 
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men and expelled witii the Morisoos and the Jews something like an 
eighth part of her population. She needed a special stimulus to 
energy, and church holidays were a special encouragement to inertia. 
Fress^ to death under the weight of a despotism as perverted as 
that of Philip II. or as incapable and debauched as that of Philip 
lY., she needed statesmen like Bichelieu and Colbert, and received 
favourites like Olivar^ and Lexma. Above all, Spain needed ideas 
and established the Inquisition. The issue could hardly have been 
different had her Government been as enlightened as it was blind. 
Fate, says Voltaire, is temperament. If Spain is half-sister to 
France it is by an Oriental mother. The intensity of her con- 
quering impulse and the profound apathy of the reacstion were far 
more like the course of Arab or of Ottoman expansion and decay than 
like that of any purely European people. It would be hard to con- 
ceive a historic parallel more comprehensively irrelevant to the case 
of France, or to instance a process of national decadence more 
completely in contrast at every point with the factors of life and 
government under the Third ^public. 

IV, 

When M. Hanotaux calls his book VEnergie Fran^-aisp^ he settles, 
indeed, the argument if we admit, as we must, the justice of the title. 
No great nation ever rose with more spirit and determination from 
disaster than France has done from the defeats of 1870. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon facts which are the commonplace of know- 
ledge. The war indemnity was five milliards. The total cost of the 
war to France was probably twenty-five milliards — that is to say, 
a thousand millions sterling. Yet France has since built up an 
army which gives even the militaa^ strength of her great rival 
pause. She has maintained the second fleet in the world. She has 
achieved an immense work of Colonial expansion. She has continued 
to show in Algeria a triumph of administrative efficiency perfectly 
comparable with the work of England in Egypt. She has kept her 
place in the van of oiviliBed intelligence and inventiveness. The 
Third Bepublio has created an educational system far in advance of 
anything we possess to this day. Her genius in physical science has 
remained undiminidied — that in itself furnishing perhaps the most 
suggestive commentary upon the assumption of her mental decadence 
usually suggested by the neurotio excesses of her most ephemeral 
literature. Her chemists and electricians are not made in ^rmany. 
She trains her own experts in every branch of modem technique. 
Her schools of study in the last three decades have reconstructed her 
conceptions of history. The decline of intellectual originality and 
vigour in eveiy sphere of literature has been less marked in France 
jainoe Sedan than in Germany during the same period. Above all, 
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the zesouroe and pecseTeranoe shown in the work of Eghfing 
the phylloxera formed, as M. Hanotanx is entitled to olaim, hy 
far &e most wonderful example of national fortitude and ahilily 
displayed hy any people sinoe 1870. The substitution of the be^ 
for the Tine has; to a large extent, transformed her agzioiiltnie. This 
process has bScm little less remarkable in the sphere at the world’s 
agriculture than the simultaneous appearance of industrial Germany 
in the economic sjdiere. 

With all this we are accustomed to think of France as outside the 
competitive reckoning in international trade. Bnt for every £6 
worth of goods we export, France ships more than £4. She has 
enjoyed the benefit of the recent cycle of oommeroiBl proqierity to 
the full, and in the last ten years, in spite of her protective tariflFs and 
exceptionally high measure of intern^ self-soffioienoy, she has in- 
creased her export trade by no less than twenty-five per cent., and 
even up to last month her returns, unlike those of Great Britain and 
Germany, continue to show expansion. 

France, the natural nursery of the unexpected, has not, let us be 
certain, exhausted her surprises. To the admirable revdations she; 
has given since the dihacle she has yet more to add. Let us look 
closer. 


V. 

That Paris was not France we knew, but by how much Paris is 
not France we hardby knew before M. Hanotaux brought out the full 
effect of the distinction. With its three millions of inhabitants La 
Ville Imnihre is like a lamp that throws its profound shadow over the 
remaining thirty-five. The bright capital exaggerates in the eye of 
the world the weaknesses of the Bepublic and conceals its strength. 
This is, above all, why French power, in any given emergency, 
has generally been imder-estimated by foreign observers. In reality, 
if we would measure the reserves of France, and realise the 
solidity of her foundations, the dullest little average rural commune, 
the quietest provincial town, are more typical. If a philosopher 
from another planet, without previous knowledge or prepossession, 
could make a comparative study of the two civilisations upon the 
opposite sides of the Channel, he would infallibly consider that 
the social structure of France was the more sane^and sound of the 
two, and as much better adapted to gusrantee the permanent security 
of the conditions of power as to promote the greatest happmess of 
the greatest number. We do not bend ourselves, as P^enchmen 
and Germans do, to realise some given conception of a w^-balanced 
State. We have no sense of type. We allow thetemporary fiuctua- 
tions of supply and demand to m^e of onr nation wbat they will, 
and we have suffered our agricultural strength to disappear in the 

VOL. LXXl. N.R. 3 H 
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aasumption that this was eoonomioally inevitable, but without any 
oonviotian that it was poUtioaUy wise. We are apparently prepared 
to allow Mr. Pierpont Morgan to dissolve the bonds of Empire by 
denationalising our shipping without any efEort at political interierenoe 
on our part. Whether the hazard is justifiable or mad, time 
and the evfjut alone can show. The German tariff, with all the 
vituperation that has been expended upon it, tries at least to make some 
rationalattempt at reconciling the automatic tendenoiesof international 
commerce with the conditions of political safety desirable for nations 
which have occasionally to stake everything upon the event of war. 


YI. 

The proportion in which the occupations of fVench society are 
divided between agriculture, industrialism, the professions and the arts 
is natural and right. F^tioally half her population is immediately 
dependent, as is a considerably higher percentage indirectly, upon the 
Ottltivatidn of the soil. Above all, nearly ten million members of 
families live upon their own land, and the employers are more 
numerous than the employed — a thing unique in the world. The salient 
fact in the social structure of France is that she numbers no loss than 
three and a-half millions of proprietors who are their own men, with 
the dignity of labour added for the most part to that of independence. 
They are the support of the State which loads them with taxes and is 
sustained by their indomitable economy. As a class, paradoxical as it 
may seem to make such a statement of the domini^ting element of the 
French people, they are more valuable and less voluble than any equally 
broad portion of society in any other country. The number of owners 
of land under the Third Bepublio increases automatically from year 
to year. 

M. Hanotaux fidls into the sober and convincing key by the very 
compulsion of his subject when he sums up his study qf the village 
of Beaurieux.^ ** To live among these people of the soil (Franqais de 
champs), whom it is hard to think of as peasants, is to be struck 
by their easy good manners, their pleasantneas and oouitesy, their 
common sense, their mutual helpfulness. To talk to them, to take 
part in their consultations, is to find oneself in unquestionably good 
society, where voices and tones are seldom raised, where the hereditary 
prudenoe of the peasant takes a shrewd measure of matters, and 
lends to each well-weighed decision the stamp of gravity.’’ And lest 
the impressions of the politioian should be thought too idyllic, let 
it be supplemented by another from a very different quarter. In 
the most recent volume upon the rural oxgahisation of France, 
1C. £1oixr de Saint-Qenia * writes with a oonsideTable amount of dry 
animosify towards politicians, and with a Hheral exercise of the 

(L) VBH9rgi$ p. 113. 

(2) La FroprUti Murate an France (Arnuuid Colin, 1902), mo pp. 
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privilege of oomplamt which has always belonged in every oountxy 
and in every age to the genuine oultivator of the aoiL The aim 
of this author is to emphaaiBe grievances and in no sense to frame 
panegyrics, hut he sums up his study of the agricultural outlook in 
France — wheje, let us remember, it is the ma in part of the national 
outlook — ^invperspioaous language. ** What may be jaid at once is 
that rural France does not cease to progress. A population which 
includes more employers than employed, and where the number of 
proprietors grows from year by year ; where the well-being of the com- 
munity shows* itself by the continued and sensible improvement in 
the homes, the comfort and the savings of the people ; where stock is 
jporeasing in quantity and quality ; where industrial machinery is 
replacing muscular effort by a steady economic process; where 
education has become universal ; where the sentiment of social union 
is strengthening — that population is in no danger and its future is 
assured.’* This is an attractive picture, which might well make the 
British farmer sigh. France alone is striking the roots of her 
national life wider and deeper into the soil with the lapse of time. 
She is sure of the sources of her strength, and nothing can deprive 
her of them. Her wealth is not exposed to the hazard of inter- 
national rivalry or even to the vicisritudes of war. It is exempt 
from derman competition and the enterprise of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. It lies in the inexhaustible treasure of her own soil, 
husbanded with infinite diligence and ddll by her people, and re- 
newed with ever^^ spring. 

VII. 

The author of L^Energie Fran^mBe is never more suggestive 
than when he extols the meticulous thrift which keeps a mainly 
agricultural people upon equality of wealth for political pui^oses 
with the countries possessing the most stupendous manufacturing 
and trading organisations ever known. In the light of all his- 
torical experience and economic theory the success of France 
in balancing the predominance of other countries in industrial 
production by the weight of her savings, is among the dassio 
examples of politioal experience. ^^Surtout,” cries M. Hanotaux, 
describing the average provincial town at this point, and by no means 
referring to the rural classes only, surtout F^pargne et la par- 
dmonie dans toutes les classes de la sod^,*’ ^ afld he enlarges upon 
the accumulated triumphs of petty thrift m pages perhaps the 
most striking in his book, though there axe many more brilliant 
and picturesque. **This conception of social life: minute 
labour, minute profit and Incessant economy — a oonoeption never 
perhaps realised in all the world as oompletdy as in the greater 
part of our old dties and provindal towns — ^has yet another 

(1) Chap. VIl. — ^La Ville tforenne (Laon), p. 148. 

3 It 2 
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flignifioanoe. It has created a&d it produoee every day a new force, 
developed above all within the last century, that is to say sinoe the 
division of property and the modem system of investment have 
stimulated the habits of thrift instinctive in the race. No longer 
unoertsin as to the future, this people has followed its mdination and 
has set itself to save, and to save from father to son without inters 
niption. For this seouxity it made its revolutions. It has turned 
them to good account. The woollen stocking has become one of the 
most powerful factors in the financial world. . . 

There is a tendency upon the part of studious critics to write as 
though the ba<^ of Fi^oe would be broken by the Budgets of 
the Third Bepublic. In the last dosen years alone annual expendir 
tore has increased to the extent of more than £20,000,000 sterling. 
The annual deficits, caused by extraordinary expenditure in the last 
quarter of a century, have increased the debt of the Third Republic 
by a sum far larger than the cost of the Transvaal War. Debt, 
armament^ and education involve all oountries in financial difficulties, 
from which France wiU extricate herself at least as easily as any 
of her neighbours. The growth of expenditure is notoriously due in 
a large degree to the exercise by the deputies of what M. Jules Roche 
calls ** the fatal right ** of financial mitiative. 

In England private members have been deprived of thut privi- 
lege once the reign of Queen Anne. If there is a common 
denominator of opinion among candidates of all shades in the 
present General Election it exists in the oonviotiau that the ** fatal 
right** diould be suppressed as the indispensable preliminury of 
improved stewardship. But there is no question that with some 
remodelling of her system France will continue to maintain in- 
definitely, without injury to the springs of the social muchine, a 
normal burden equal tf> €b,e whole weight of taxation levied last year 
by the War Budget of Sir Michael Hioks-Beadi. It is often said that 
poverty has never prevented a country from going to war. By 
nations like Russia wars may be waged without wealth. But they 
cannot be won without wealth. A generation after Sedan nothing 
can be more certain than this: that France is in every sense in a 
better position than Germany to support the strain of a long war, 

VIII. 

Thus fsr there is no evidence for the degeneration of France except 
the nnification of Germany. We have to deal with no familiar 
repetition of historic lessons as to the reasons of the rise and decline 
of nations. Fiance has not been rooted out like Gartboge or subjected 
like Greece ; die bas not dissolved her identity by the process of her 
own oonqneats like Rome ; die has not been cut off like Venice from 
the purely external Seders of an artificial power ; and die has not 
paired like Spain from sheer difihdon and oonfudon of effort during 
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a century of continual war^ in which a system of the blindest mis- 
govemxnent the world has known maintained an appalling over- 
strain by its foreign and colonial policy upon the xesources ol its 
subjects, while drying up 1^ its inteirnal administration the very 
wells of economic and intellectual vitality. Modem readers unfortu- 
nately know that optimism with respect to the future of the Bepublio 
is diadowedT by one serious and apparently sinister |lloblem, by 
one only. That problem is, of oourse, the question of depopulation. 

for every two Erenoihmen there are already three Germans (without 
refereuoe to the Pan-Gexman ideal, which will engage our attention 
further), and in a measurable period at the present rate of progress for 
every two Frenchmen there will he four Germans. Let us distinguish, 
ff other races inorease faster than the French that is a disadvantage 
but lias nothing to do with decadence — otherwise we should have to 
assume that Anglo-Saxons by comparison with Teutons were deca- 
dent — and that the latter in turn were proved degenerate by the 
more prolific natality of the Slavs. 

The causes of the excessive decline in the rate of natalily through- 
out France are complex, but in the main not obscure. The passion for 
economy, hymned by M. Hanotaux for so many good reasons, has 
its sordid and joyless side, and the increase of French investments 
means the limitation of French families. *' Moins on a d^enfants 
mieux on vit,” is becoming a universEd maxim, and is far from 
applying to the peasants only from whom M. Hanotaux quotes it. 
Still less exclusively applicable to that class are the words he sig^fi- 
oantly adds : ** DCs instructions se transmettent & ToreiUe des meres 
aux fiUes.” The rebellion of modern women against frequent 
maternity is a silent revolution, but it is among the most significant 
that has ever been known in the world. French women ate, of course, 
even more sensitive than their sisters elsewhere to the sacrifice of social 
activity and youthful charm that motherhood compels. Whether that 
particular factor in restraint of population will be in the long run 
more severe in France than in the Anglo-Saxon countries may be 
doubted. All the signs suggest that in a few decades the rebellion 
against maternity will reach a more alarming stage in Australia and 
among the population other than immigrant of the United States 
than in Franbe. But, at present, thrift and anti-matemal egoism 
operate with special force in France. Twenty-two per cent, of all 
marriages in Paris and twelve per cent. Of all those in the provinoei 
are ohildleBB. The total number of unions without ofiEBpring is no 
less than 1,800,000. For the rest, the vast proportton of all 
fomilieB ore those with one child or two. It would be idle, from 
the point of view of the preservation of international power as dis- 
tinguished fri>m the promotion of individual wdl-being, to attempt 
any palliation of the gravity and difficnlty of this question. But it 
is for less threatening than is generally assumed. The special and 
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permanent oauae affeoting the movement of natality under the Third 
Bepnblio is the law of equal divimon of property. 

Li one word the peasant, bent upon avoiding the posthumous 
division of his property, is resolved, os the French put it in the 
inimitable phrase with whi<di they have lightened an \meshilarating 
subject, to favour elder brothers by abolishing younger sons — **faire des 
atn^ en suppnmant les cadets.** It is doubtful whether the restora- 
tion of a qualified testamentary liberty would alter much in this 
situation, though it would no doubt be of some distinct advantage. 
The main law, ** moins on a d’enfants mieux on vit,’* would continue 
its ascendency. But there is one conclusion we are entitled to draw. 
The peasants desire sufficient heirs for their property as much as 
sufficient property for their heirs. In any case, the Census of last 
year was the most favourable since 1886, os the results of the penul- 
timate Census were better than the sensationally bad returns of 1891. 
The rural organisation of France, though unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of a maximum population, probably ensures that it shall not 
dirink below the present minimum level. The nightmare visions of 
a dwindling race ore in no sense justified by reasonable calculation. 
With her nearly forty millions, her wealth, her perpetual industry 
and her inexhaustible talent, nothing is more certain than that 
France will remain one of the Greater Powers lor as far as this 
generation can look. 

IX. 

France will not be permanently content with the more or 
less negative port she has been constrained to play for the lost 
generation. She aspires to be once more recognised as a positive 
factor in the affairs of Furope, and to renew the influence of her 
foreign polic 3 % When M. Deschanel, M. Hanotaux, and M. Paul 
Doumer preach a forward patriotism, they desire some rocoveiy for 
France of a distinct and effective position in international xtolicy. 
Those who underestimate the extent to which France may be able 
to turn the halauoe of power against either of her chief neighbours 
will make a fundamental miscalculation. The secular weakness of 
French stafesmanship in past struggles was a division of effort and 
of aim, which has left its trace in a certain indecision of mind. In 
the periods when the fate of Europe, North America, and India were 
all at stake, France played at once for Continental supremacy and 
Colonial empire. Had the policy of interferenoe across the eastern 
frontier been abandoned, and the energies of France at her zenith 
concentrated upon “ the sea a&ir,’* the chances are, on the whole, 
that (he Britirii Empire as it is would never have existed. On the 
other hand, had the struggle for sea-power been abandoned, France 
would probably have assimilated all Europe left of the Bhine. 

To recover full effertiveness for any purpose of policy the Third 
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Bepnblio must drop one of the traditional antagonisms in order to 
oonoentrate upon the other. Which will he her ohoice ? As one 
nail drives out another^ the vehemence of German Anglophohis 
revealed during the South African War has displaced the last trace 
of popular hostility to France in this country. It may he urged 
that the anti>j9nglish sentiment imtoss the Channel was identical with 
that on the other side of the Vosges. There was a dAp difference. 
French feeling was infinitely less rancorous than Teutonic hatred 
and far more generous in recognition of the greatness of temper 
with which thc^ English people grappled with their task until the 
reverses hod hoen retrieved. Above all, the French were ancient 
opponents. Friction between the two countries had been recent, 
l^othing could be more natural than their retaliatory attitude at the 
commencement of the Boer War. The case was different with 
Germany when the cant about kinship was exposed. The distinc- 
tion was perceived in a flash. French Anglophobia represented the 
remains of a tradition. What Gbrman Anglophobia revealed was 
the growth of an ambition. There could scarcely be a more suffi- 
cient contrast of meanings. 

Apart from all that, France is far more generally liked in this 
country than any other nation, as every competent French observer 
who has endeavoured to inquire into the reality of that matter is 
aware. There is not one inch of French ground that we covet. In 
Africa we have settled all differences, capable of peaceful adjustment, 
by the series of settlements which were the great feature of Ix>rd 
Salisbury’s later career.' During the expedition to Mitylene we 
revealed the fact that we have finally retired from our old rdle in the 
Eastern Question ; and i£ ever the issue of the reversion of Syria 
should arise wo would far rather that it were Freudi than German or 
Kussian. Under no circumstances shall we be induced — should 
our interests in other parts of the world remain unmolested — ^to |day 
the German *game of gradual saturation in the Near East by retisting 
the claims of St. Petersburg in that quarter. ' The question of the 
Newfoundland Shore is both petty and dangerous, but no one proposes 
that France should give up her treaty rights without campensation 
-or except in the prospect of a general improvement in the relations 
between the two countries. 

England would gain no advantage by naval viotoxies over the 
Dual Alliance. Our maritime strength wbuld be smmens^y reduced 
•even by the wear and tear of triumph, and Germany would be 
brought nearer the naval equidity with this country which, above 
all things, her people detire. ^e one hope of the earnest and 
methodical enthusiasts of the Flotteuverein is, that a conflict will 

(1) H. Poleatefe in his address to the electors of the Azidge, mskns a ohlef point of the 
fact that fVaaoe has, in the last few years, ** par I’annezicn d’immeiiae territoiree, nnifie 
•SOD afrieum, Joni Itm upprcH:h<>e sout £tn4tment 
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bleak out between the Dual AUiauoe and England rnnik as would 
ahatter our aapenoritj or reduoe it to negotiable dimennons. 
Lx one word, the eontrceoup of another oonfliot with Erance 
would be piofoundlj diaastrous to ultiinate Britidi intereata 
even if our fleet aaaerted its aaoendenoy upon the aeaa. In 
a xeoent number of the wdl-known Etendh service organ, 
et Marinej yioomte de Curerville gave an aooounf, which 
attracted wide attention, of a long interview he had had with .(he 
German Emperor. M. de Cuvervflle aaserta that he was told hy ltbe 
Chief of the German Naval Cabinet that ** No one desires more ^iian 
the German Emperor a co-operation of the Erenoh and German 
fleets; together they could Rotate terma to the world.** There 
Berlin undoubtedly spoke with feeling. The policy of embroilkig 
the Third Bepublio with England in Colonial matters in order to 
make the possession of Alsaoe-Loxraine secure was probably the very 
cleverest of all the feats of Bismarckian resource. 

X. 

In the meantime there is the practical difficulty to which it would 
be idle to feign blindness. The Anglo- J apanese Treaty exists. The 
Franco-Bussisn reply has been issued. Ail the sympathies of France 
are with Japan. All her interests are on the side of St. Peters- 
burg and must continue on that tide. Without the Dual Alliance, 
the Bepublic must either ratify her dismemberment and join with her 
despoiler, or lose her recovered leverage upon international policy. 
Thus, while Frenchmen intensely dislike the icka of finding them- 
selves ranged against Japan, if war should arise out of tlie situation, 
whether by the fault of Toldo or St. Petersburg or by the spontaneous 
ignition of the problem, France would be thrown against us in a 
quarrel of which the issue could in no case serve the permanent 
interests of either opponent, though the policy of Berlin would be ex- 
tricated from all its difficulties. 

The instinct of all Erenohmen was expressed with the mordant 
wit of two very opposite politicians. ** To die for one's country,** 
cries M. de Cassagnao with riotous irony, ** Yes, yes ! But to die 
for Manchuria — ^No, no ! ** M. Camille Pelletan is a Badioal with a 
future, and there is no more trenchant mind in French politics. His 
epigram upon the reply to the Anglo- Japanese Treaty was that the 
Dual Alliance wm extended at last to Mandiuria— but not to Alsace- 
Lorraine. There at last is the one sentiment that lies deep in the 
heart of France, and will never be allayed until it receives satisfac- 
tion by diplomacy or attempts it by arms. France will not provoke 
war, but tiie waits her moment. Bbe will not challenge war on her 
side, because of Alsace-Lorraine, but if war is to be faced, tiie 
win wage it for Alsace-Lorraine. Her bright temperament wiU 
never lose the touch of corrosion, which has eaten into it since 1870, 
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until her pride of honour is restored. Her serenity is troubled, the 
Terye of aU her purposes is disturbed, there is an injuzy to all 
the lustre of her past, a doubt as to the future, a doubt as to 
herself. Germany has not assimilated her annexations. Pranoe 
has not forgotten. The Alsatian oonscript speaks Gierman in the 
army, but French to the girl he weds. A generation after the 
oouquest, pibyinoes which would be two of the lading depart- 
ments under the French Bepublio axe governed under the diotator- 
ship paragraph, not like Bavaria or Baden but like Togoland and 
the Gameioons. Than the recently appointed State Seoretary, Herr 
von KoUer, there has, at Strasburg, been no more despotio and 
vehement type of the Prussian bureaucrat. The immigration from 
aeroBs the Bhine, of which so much has been made, is cxmsiderably 
smaller than is frequently imagined, and it would take several genera- 
tions mcne, if relianoe were placed upon that movement alone, to 
create a German-minded majority. 

On the other hand there is the palx>able fact that modem Germany 
scsems to possess no power of assimilation of any kind. TThe Poles 
have been annexed for more than a oentuxy. Their national feeling 
was never stronger than it is now. The incidents at Wreschen 
have recently been followed by one infinitely more obscure, but in its 
way far more suggestive. In a North German newq^per the other 
day,^ an item of intelligence, occupying no mcnrethan twoor three lines, 
might have been notio^. It announced that at a confirmation service 
hold at Jahl, in Schleswig, when the pastor attempted to harangue bis 
congregation in G^nrman, the great majority at cmoe rose and left the 
church. The Danes of ScMeswig, unlike the population of Posen, are 
neither Catholic nor Slav. They do not speak to a great extent a 
Latin language like the Alsatians. They are a Protestant and 
Teutonic stock, who have been annexed for thirty-eight years. Yet 
the scene in the church at Jahl is an example of a general feeling 
upon which Prussia has been powerless to make the faintest impression. 

Those who would understand the subtle vitality of the question of 
the annexed provinces, may be referred to the exquisitely idyllic and 
poigprnnt. little novel of Alsatian life by Ben^ Bazin< — Xes OherU^ 
France keeps liw hold upon imaginations across the Vosges by her 
literature, and years of Herr von Kuller’s methods, employed against 
pages like Ben4 Basin’s, will be like striving to expel a perfume by 
waving a bludgeon. 

XI. 

The Third Bepublio is less likely than seemed possible at a xeoent 
period to abandon the moral pressure of her protest. It is the mis- 
fortune and the danger of the German race that they are in hostile con- 
tact vrith almost every other stock in Europe-^Slavs, Italians, Danes, 

( 1 ) KatniwrgkUehe 

(2) h9n OitrU. RenS Baadn. (Titnite-irolHiAmo Mition.) Cnlmaim l.v\y. 
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Prenoh. This ihot is produdng its natiual and fonnidaUn oon- 
Bequenoes. The Tery vehemenoe of Gkmuui national sssertinreusss 
einoe 1870 leads to the reaction that is equal and opposite, and 
stereotypes the alien sdf-oonsciousness of those whom the Pan- 
Qermans desixe to absorb. There is now no people in Europe, with 
the possible exception of the Roumanians, who can be*^d to have a 
gennine sym^thy with the Germans. Poles, Danes, and Alsatians 
are under the harrow. The Dut<h, the Italians of Trieste, and even 
the Swiss, who see towns like Zurich in danger of being swamped by 
immigrants from the Empire, have all an uneasy drpad of develop- 
menta France is the representative in her own dismemberment of 
the oommon grievance or the common fear, and she has made extra- 
ordinary progress in the last few years in the work of moralTy 
isolating her rival. The equivocal attitude of Italy is not the most 
alarming feature of the Triple Alliance. That lies in the fact that a 
large majority of the people of Austria-Hungary are anti-German. 
Not only are the Slavs hostile, but the Magyars themselves are 
beginning to resent fiercely the attempts of Pan-German propagandists 
to meddle with the Saxons of the Transleithan Monarchy. The 
enthusiasm for France among the Czechs, who received the representa- 
tives of Paris with wild enthusiasm last year at the ** Sokol ** f^tes in 
Prague, is the significant feature of the now development which is 
rallying to the Third Republic all the other races who hate the 
pressure or dread the extension of German dominion. Wliat must 
above all be grasped is, that the* Dual Alliance has a far deeper and 
more permanent meaning than is generally' attached to it, and one 
which must mean a steady lengthening and strengthening of its 
leverage upon the affairs of Europe. France is the hope of all Slavs, 
who without her would bo as unable as they have been for a thousand 
years to withstand by for<« the Drauy nwh fMvu. France is no less 
the head of the I^tins, never more inclined to look to her leadership 
than now. She petssesses, and will continue to an incretCsing degree 
to possess, the 8yznpathy|of three- fourths of the inhabitants of Kurope, 
although the true development of these great racial facts is concealed 
by the loosening combinations to which the Willielmstrasse is still able 
to give an artificial appearance of irohosiou, but which will trontinuo to 
crumble. Yet if Vienna should eventually seek to escape from tlie toils 
she woidd be marked for destruction Berlin, for whom the complete 
unification of the /rerman* race would then become an urgent policy, 
as it now is the jiassionate dream of a large proportion of the Kaiser’s 
subjects.’ 

With France permanently alert upon her flank, Germany will find 

(1) For an encydopKdv; and mvalnaUi! atudj of nil the feeta and pcMMihUitiiM of the 
He|Mibiiisr qumtioii, Andre i:1i£riidunu:*i* volunu;, la QarMtim ** 

(Fork, X’ien-Nottrrit et 190],\ 
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more and more that die labours nnder an enormons disabililj. 
France alone is closing the hostile drouit ronnd her rival. To break 
the danger by a sadden blow is no longer possible, from a purely nuli- 
tary point of view, as it still was in 1875. The lessons of the Boer 
War have ohan^^ed the whole oonoeption of the relative value of mere 
numbers, and diown that, with the magazine rifle and extendi 
tacties, all European nationa dispose of larger forces tHhn they can 
manipulate. The mechaiiioal superiority formerly attributed to Ger- 
many’s larger population has b^me unimportant or null ; and for 
defensive purposes France, under the new oonditionB of warfare, has 
the right to tUnk her frontier impenetrable. No one reading between 
the lines of the opinions even of German critios can miss the impression 
that the latter recognise the French artillery to be now distinctly 
the finest organisation of this arm in Europe. Unless France 
can bo induced to quarrel with England, in which case old 
enmities might be superseded by new, he would be a credulous 
observer who should think that the reiteration of “ There is no 
question of Alsace-LiOrraine ” is likely to prove the last word upon the 
root-problem of the present Continental situation. Without the aid, 
direct or indirect, of France, Teutonic naval ambitions never can be 
realised at our expense. Against the will of France would the only 
alternative shape of Count Billow’s ^ Ghrosseres Deutschland ” be more 
probable — a territorial expansion across tbe Continent to Trieste? 
Allied witb tbe Eepublic, the Kaiser could, if not '* dictate terms to the 
world,” as Count ^qden-Bibran entflusiaBtically remarked to M. de 
Guverville, at least wriously threaten our supremacy at sea and break 
the Slav barrier towards tbe East like a lath. Sooner or later Berlin 
must either nentrahse the whole or cede part of the lost provinces, 
or urge France to take compensation on the side of Belgium or else- 
where, or must run, under more and more disadvantageous circum- 
stances as the sentiment of Pan-Slav solidarity develops, the colossal 
risk of conflift. France, in a word, should her policy remain in able 
hands, must enter upon a new era of diplomatic power. The instinct 
of her revival is not astray, and few expectatLons are more reason- 
able than that patience and foresight will bring her to a large 
measure of her own or the equivalent. 

XII 

There are indeed conditions. ** France is not lik^y to be an 
obstacle to our plans,” remarked a Pan-Gterman writer during the 
Dreyfus case, ** since she constantly finds her internal politioa ao 
intmsting.” There was a shrewd spice of truth in this wittioiam. like 
Ministry of M. Waldebk-Ilousseau has been marked by a memorable 
social appeasement. It has raised the credit of the Bepublioan idea 
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in Europe. It has extinguislied tlie phosphoresoent prestige of the 
pretenders, Orleanist and Imperialist alike. The agnostic attacks of 
General Andr4 and M. de Lanessan upon the religious obserYanoes of 
the army and the fleet seem repugnant and dangerous to Britidi 
minds. But the great law against the Asso^tions, whether 
just or oppxessiye in principle, has taught the Ghurdh a very 
bitter lesson, and revealed once for all its profound political 
debility. In spite of Mr. Bodley the conviction grows in France 
that there can be no reversion to Chesarism, acknowledged or veiled. 
Since the reversion to the Republic would be certain, sooner or later, 
the flnal continuity had far better be antedated from now. M. 
M41ine*s phrase sums up the temper of the great majority of French- 
men in four words — ** Ni revolution, ni reaction ! ” 

France, indeed, needs but one great example to consummate 
the assurance of her future. It is understood that GeneraLs Bru- 
gere and Metzinger would lead her armies in the event of war. 
'With them or with their successors will rest ultimatdy the 
supreme trust of patriotism. The issue of war, whether triumphant 
or disastrous, would again threaten the existence of the Republic. 
The political evolution of France will never be complete until die 
has found the happy warrior ” who will lay down his power when 
he has preserved the State, and leave a saving example to posterity. 
For us it remains true that the Republic is more our commercial 
complement than our commercial rival. If we are wise she will not 
again be our naval enemy. She knows that supremacy in sea-power 
if we lost it, partly by her means, would paSfc to other hands than 
hers. But while the now meaningless tradition of maritime rivalry 
with us is preserved, she cannot secure the concentration of resources 
and policy which she needs for her European purposes. To discuss 
an alliance upon the basis of a guarantee of the integrity of Austria- 
Hungary would be idle, at a moment when Vienna shows no sign of 
seeking a general guarantee, and when it is quite uncer4ain when or 
how the Pan-Oen^ danger will mature. But the fact that we 
have renounced all territorial interests in the Nearer East, weiglis 
aerioasly with Russia, and is still more important for France. She 
has effected her rapprochement with Italy in spite of tlie Triple 
Alliance and equally despte the Ainglo- Japanese Treaty, the next 
step in our interests and her own ought to be the rajtprochement with 
England. 


CAUil.iH. 
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GO back i!b my beloved studies/^ M. Tbiero ono% said, upon 
resigning power. When, tbrougb an unaooountable freak of Hie 
Ohamber of Deputies, M. Waldobk-Bousseau retires to private 
life, his pastimes will be water-colour painting in winter and 
yachting in summer. An able barrister, a senator, a man of the 
world, M. Waldeok-Eousseau was, almost three years ago, sud- 
denly summoned to the Elys^e and asked by President Loubet to 
ITecome Prime Minister of France. On the of June previously, 
the Cabinet presided over by M. Dupuy had been overthrown, aftw 
the memorable Auteuil racecourse scandal, when a scion of the French 
nobility, thinking to raise the standard of a new Yendeon rebellion, 
raised, amid the cheers of the youth of the Faubourg Saint-Oermain, 
his walking-stick to strike at the President of the Republic, the living 
symbol of a hated new regime. The Dreyfus affair was convulsing 
the whole country, biusting up, here and ^ere, like so many sores in 
an eruptive fever, in Nationalist and anti-Semitic centres of agita- 
tion. In the provinces the orders of the executive were openly dis- 
regarded. Now ** disputing, excuring, cavilling upon mandates and 
direotionB,” as Bacon says, ‘‘is a kind of riiaking off the yoke; 
especially if in those disputings they which are for the direction 
speak fearfully and tenderly, and those that are against it audariouriy 
Uncertain of the morrow, the functaonaries, leaving off their part of 
official mouthpieces, suffered themsrivea to be swayed by their inffi- 
ridual fancies ; distrust was so general that, while the Dreyfusards 
were gravely suspected of conspiring with Germany and England 
against their ^untry, the army was charged with plotting with 
Orleauist or Bonapaitist pretenders the fall of the Republic. Many 
a good bourgeoin^ remembering dark 1851, pulled on bis nightcap with 
the tromour of waking the next mmdng to a coup dl*iUxi, But, more 
alarming still than any of these symptoms of a grave disease in the 
vbody politic, the Socialist press and the labour organiaationB bad 
^declared their intention of withstanding by foroe any attempt on 
the Republic. From Montmartre to Saint Antoine the dream arose, as 
Brussels to-day, of the time-honoured barricade, tlie red flag, and the 
bullets spluttering on the dark piled-up parte. Many a woriukop in 
Belleville or Charonne heard a new Carmapwok^ some of the softer 
lines of which we ask leave to quote. They ^ve, hither with 
the Auteuil aoandal to which they allude, probably fsded out of 
popular recollection; but they are a pro^ that now, as in the 
time of Liouis XY., under the Revolution, or with B^rauger, the 
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chanson or street ballad, is the most &{tbful record of passing 
eyents, at least on the banks of the Seine. 

** Qare tons ces divots morts ! 

IleoonduiBOiia 1 m blasonu^s 
A bons coups de chauaaons 
Au bas des icussons ! 

II va pleuToir des beignes 
Sur le Ticomte et le baron. 

C’est rbeure des ch&taignes : 

Vive le son 
Du marron I 

Blancs bees, gants jaunes et dos verts. 

Ces m^daillons out uu rovers 
Oil Ton pent essujer 
Le bout d'un gros soulier ! ’* etc. 

The lines are not such as can hope to adorn a poetic anthology of 
le grand siedle ; but they served their purpose of kindling the 
inflammable material out of which a Parisian working-man’s Re- 
publicanism is made. 

Many had been the Ministerial combinations put forward during 
the eleven days that elapsed between M. Dupuy’s resignation and 
M. Waldeck-^usseau’s appointment. Like so many wise augurs, 
the ablest statesmen, the most experienced in unravelling Parliamentary 
confusion, had conferred with M. Loubet. The task of liquidating the 
Dreyfus a&ir made them hesitate. To undertake that responsibility 
was in all probability to ruin one’s Parliamentary career. No Ministry 
seemed able to weather the impending storm more than six weeks. For 
outsiders M. Waldeck-Bousseau’s appointment was amazing. They had 
not noticed the part played in the crisis by the Senate. This Assembly, 
not elected directly by Universal Suffrage, but by certain delegates of 
the local elective bodies, does not reflect the passing whims of Universal 
Suffrage, but the permanent feeling of the nation. Although it is 
certain that the majority of Frenchmen opposetl a revision of the 
Dreyfus trial, and for a time felt patriotic anti-Semites and anti- 
Protestants, it is no less certain that they did not desire to overthrow 
the Republic, yet they acted in a manner calculated to letcivil discord 
loose. In the face of such a fatal contradiction, the duty of the Senate, 
composed as it is of men over foriy-five, not overhasty by nature, 
nor prone to excitement, men of position withal, enemies to agitation, 
was to adopt a policy in flat contradiction to the wishes of the 
country, but in which the country would end ly concurring. In 
the Senate originated, with Senator Soheurer-Restner, the revision 
of the Dreyfus trial ; at the meeting held by the senatorial Repub- 
lican majority was first spoken the word of R^ublioan defence, since 
taken up hy M. Waldeck-Bousseau himself ; in that Assembly Smator 
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Beranger first procfiaimed the intention of the majority to proseoute 
for high treason D^rouldde and his aooomplioes ; and lastly it was 
among this same Assembly that the Congress held at Yersailles after 
the death of President Fame chose the new President of the Bepublio^ 
M. Lioubet, Prudent at the time of the Senate itself. With a Senator 
as Premier, the position of the Assembly would be stenger still. 
There were, be it remembered, old scores to pay oiS ; oy the rival 
Assembly, the noisy jayenile incoherent Chamber of Deputies, it had 
often been threatened with suppression. To return to the Bevolutionaxy 
sjrstem of mono*oameral government, appeared as a foremost article 
on the old Badioal and Socialist programmes. What better answer 
to jsuch threats than to assume the direction of afibirs in the crisis, 
punish the enemies of the Bepublic, deserve the lasting gratitude 
of the countfy. 

M. Waldeck-Bousseau, as representative of the Loire department, 
had been fom years a Senator. As a disciple of Gkimbetta, the chief 
founder of the Senate, who, by a play upon words, had called the 
new Assembly a true ‘‘ House of Commons,” the new Prime Minister 
seemed the most likely statesman to restore order. The Senate 
promised him her support. He accepted the offer, and threw down 
the challenge to the Chamber of Deputies, the Nationalists, the 
rebellious functionaries and generals. 

The son of a “ representative of the people,” Pierre Marie Waldeck- 
Bousseau was bom on the 2nd of December, 1846, at Bennes, the 
ancient capital of Brittany. Ajuong the old French provinces none 
shows more prominently than Brittany the gulf that separates the 
old regime from the new. From Brest to Bennes, from Saint Malo to 
Nantes, the population are split into two political Actions, bleus ” 
and blancs ” ; in Languedoc the difference of religion is the pretext 
to the difference of political creed, but in Brittany, where there are none 
but Catholics, tlie separation is purely political. The Breton divides 
his allegiance between either his Church and his King, or his Church 
and his Bepublic ; he may be both a fervent Catholic and a fervent 
Bepublican ; he is generally of course— sinoe we are in France— a mild 
Freethinker if he has plighted his faith to the Bepublic, but, and the 
instance of the .Breton Benan rises before eveoryone, he does not, .in 
that case, bear against the Churoh any rancour for having thrown in 
her lot with the enemies of the Bepublic. He has lost his faith, 
without becoming a renegade. He oaUs the Churth his mother, but 
declines to bo instructed by her. There is coolness between the two, 
quarrels sometimes, seldom hatred. 

M. Waldeck-Bousseau, by family tradition, is a “ bleu ” ; he has, 
in due course, no doubt become a Freethinker, but he does not think 
himself bound to lay the foimdations of his new oreed on some gross 
insult offered to the old. A barrister at Bennes, he was elected deputy 
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in 1879 by 8,703 votes.. In the Chamber of Deputies he sat on the 
benches of the Unton RipublU^ine, where we might describe him as a 
moderate B^ublican. A Bill proposed on the reform of the judicial 
organisation, still savouring too much of Bonapartist methods, gave 
the young Deputy an occasion to distinguish himself, when he was en- 
trusted with the task of presenting the Bill to the Chamber. A general 
election taking place in 1881, be was returned in the first constituency 
of Bennes by 8,899 votes against 4,192 given to the Monarchist 
candidate. Gambetta, the leader since the famous 16th of May, 
1877, of the Bepublican party in [France, had single out the yoimg 
Breton Deputy, and, 'with that singular foresight which made him 
less a striking personality than the head of a staff of remarkable men, 
he made him Minister of the Interior (November 14, 1881) in the 
Cabinet over which he presided. He loved his energy, his Breton 
tenamty, his simple and masculine eloquence, so different from his 
own florid rhetorio. It is said that the affection and respect of 
Gambetta for his disciple date from the day when, asking M. 
Walde<&-Bousseau for his opinion on a speedi that he had just con- 
cluded, he heard the outspoken appreciation, “ Very fine, especially 
brief.” 

Almost at the outset the young Minister showed his authoritative 
character. Much light is thrown on his subsequent career by the 
circular-letter that he sent to the Prefects, instructing them never to let 
thmr decision be swayed by the interference of a Senator or a Deputy. 
The letter caused something like a scandal, bitt it betokens a man 
who means to be his own master, determined to allow no meddler 
in the working of the governmental machinery for * which he feels 
alone reqK>n8ible.^ As is well known, the administration of Gambetta 
was short-lived. Out of office in January, 1882, M. Woldeck- 
Bonsseau took his seat once more in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
returned to his favourite task of defending Bills on legal or penal 
matters. 

In the Cabinet presided over by Jules Ferry, and which, in contrast 
to the numerous Ministries that preceded or followed, endured as long 
as from February 21, 1883, to March 31, 1885, M. Waldeck-Bousseau 
accepted the Ministry of the Interior. M. Ferry continued 
Gambetta’s policy. His colleagues, and M. Waldeck-Bousseau among 

(1) Thulineof conduct — and it in an inctanoe of tlie tenacity with which M. Waldeck* 
BonMean adharee to the opinions of his early years — he not lon^ ago adopted when 
defending FrofeetE. Mcmteil against some of the representati'ves of his Department who 
oomplained of his mania in ooUeciing police information on candidates for public 
offices. M. 'WaldedK-Bousseau stontiy maintained that tho Prefect was right in 
keeping np an efficient intdligenoe departmmit. He did not add that to sahmit 
wonld-be pnhlio servants to the humiliation of a seoret-polioe investigation is asplendid 
device for xepsilling those wilfnl fnnotionarios, for whom a shrug of the shoulder is not 
the only possible token of ind^icndence and self-respect. 
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them, were all Moderate Bepublioans, men like Ghallemel-Laooiir, who 
died President of the Senate, like M. Moline before the Dreyfus affair. 
Were there no Monarchical or Bonapartist Opposition, they might 
have been described as Conservative Bepublioans. Once more re- 
elected a Deputy in 1887, M. WaldeSk-Bousseau suddenly gave up 
aotive politics, djd not seek to be returned in 1889, and awaited tOl 
1894 an opportunity of entering the Senate. * 

How to explain, after such a brilliant dkhwt^ this voluntary with- 
drawal from political life P Did the fall of Jules Ferry, after the 
news of the Liangjson disaster in Tonquin, and the storm of unjust 
obloquy that followed, raise a disgust m him for democracy P He 
had seen the Chamber yield before the threats of the mob, perhaps 
helped his chief to escape the fury of the Paris plebs, whose shouts 
rang through the haUs of the Palais-Bourbon, demanding the head 
of the Minister responsible, they thought, for the humiliation of the 
Tricolor in the Far East. Did the thought then cross his mind that, 
not ten years hence, he would have the opportunity of grappling with 
the arch-fiend in the French Republic, the Paris mob P Whatever 
his motives may have been, he gave himself entirely up to the 
practice of the Bar, pleading no more in Rennes, but in the Paris 
Courts. There his fame rose rapidly as an avocat d^affdires^ pleading 
in those cases where argument is more necessary. than outbursts of 
pathos. He was never seen to rise like the avocat cP assises in a 
case of murder or sensational burglary. He thought there was an 
element of vulgarity, something akin to the histrionic art, in the 
schemes to which sudh lawyers resort to soften the wrath or rouse 
the indolence of slow-witted jurymen. It was to him like debasing 
eloquence. Judges he addres^, not jurymen, or seldom, and he used 
arguments drawn from the dose and subtle study of law, not sentiment. 
He was known to rise to impassioned fervour in cases such as the 
Panama trial, where to a purely financial affair — in the sifting of 
which preoisidn, lucidity, the habit of playing with figures and 
handling the language of commerce were indispensable — a background 
was supplied of tragic political feuds, formidable hatred, low intrigue, 
a compound both of splendour and of degradation. Then it was 
that, though never deviating from a line of cold, trenchant, con- 
vincing argumentation, he would be able to discover the magnitude 
of the interests involved, and to fetch out from colourless ledgers the 
lurid glow of human infamy. * • 

Before, the Dreyfus affair burst like a bomb such as no anarchist 
ever devi^,^^L Waldeck-Rousseau had founded a club designed to 
be the centre of a great Conservative Republican party. The anti- 
constitutional opposition being now powerless, it was thought not 
premature, in order to ensure the smooth working of Parliamentaiy 
government, to try, as Gfambetta wished it, to organise in France a 
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Tory and a Whig party. To the former would belong the old Oppor- 
tunifits, the younger ProgreBsiveB, the hourgeoia aiiatooraGy of the 
Third Bepublio ; the landed interest, the financial magnates, would 
naturally hand together under the leadership of Gamhetta’s disciples ; 
and.^ Meline, M. Oasimir-P^xier, M. Waldeck-Bousseau, might he 
considered as some of the representative men of the party. On the 
other hand,1the Badicals, the Badioal-Socialists, the Socialists them- 
selves, might form the Whig party ; M. Bourgeois, M. Brisson, M. 
Millerand being their leaders. The Dreyfus affair split the “ Grand 
Cerole B^puhlioain ” in twain. Among the Conservative Republicans 
appeal^ some ultra-Conservatives, ready to adopt and further the 
methods of government of the old regime. M. Moline resolutely 
turned to the Mighty and no less resolutely did M. Waldeck-Rouset&au 
turn to the Left There is a heightened interest in the history of 
France thus to be ever rent asunder between confiicting irreconcile- 
able tendencies. Underlying the liberal France, that of the 
philosophers and philanthropists, with their generous dreams about the 
happiness of the individual, the emancipation of the minds of men, 
the independence of the oppressed, you shall speedily find the State- 
wor^pping spirit of old Fnmce. Whether Ring, Pope, Convention, 
or Committee of Public Safety, the fetish is the same for those that 
cannot grasp the meaning of individual rights. 

^*Toute la force eat transportee au magistrat souveraiii, cliaciiii rafl'erniit au 
jjrejudice de la sienne, et reuonce & la propre ide en cas (ju’il ddsobeisao. On y 
gagne, car on retrouve en la personne de ce magistral plus de Ibrce qu’on en a 
quitte pour rautoriaer, puisqu'on y retrouve toute la fjrce de la nation r^uiiie 
enaemble pour nous secourir." 

These words of Bossuet are the creed of what may, without affront, 
and simply for convenience’ sake, be called reactionary France. For 
the word magistrat substitute dtaty and you will have tlie formula of 
that doctrine against which M. Waldeck-Rousseau and the Repub- 
lican majority in the Senate then seemed determined to figlit, in spite 
of the strength which it had suddenly acquired. 

The main strength of the Leviathan lay, two yours ago, in the 
army : with that wonderful facility of self-deception that Frenchmen 
possess, and which is not restricted to the small southern town of 
Tarasoon, the prestige of the soldier is supposed to lie in the patriot- 
ism of the population, but notice bow interest coincides with senti- 
ment, in every little gatrisoned town, the battalion or regiment 
means good receipts for the local tradesmen and backsheesh for many. 
The natural play of eoonomio forces goes &r, without cynicism he 
it said, towards explaining most political changes, and giving a good 
reason for most private tastes, opinions, and beliefs. The army, who 
embody in France, as elsewhere, the Bossuet theory spoken of above, 
loudly vaunted it, and all the petty provindal towns applauded. 
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On the judges’ bench the same theory found exponents of an ex- 
treme type in President Delegorgue and M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire. 
To instruct the masses in the creed, the French Academy, whose 
influence snobbishness has made so great, supplied its leaders to the 
League of tl^^e Patrie FranqaUte, Below these luminaries of litera- 
ture, M. Dlumont and M. Rochefort, the able drill-sergeants to 
distinguished officers, encouraged the rabble that broke the windows 
of the Jewish merchants ; lower still, ruffians of the type of Gu^n 
and R4gis led the riots in Paris and in Algiers, of which fair cities 
it might have 4nany a week been said — 

** Where the noise 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury and outrage : and when night 
Darkens the street, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine ” 

The problem for M. Waldeck-Rousseau was to obtain a Drejrfusard 
majority in an anti-Dreyfusard Chamber. By a first masterstroke, 
he extended the olive-branch of peace to the Socialists, who had 
throughout the agitation shown a singular determination to defend 
the Republic, even rifle in hand. M. Millerand became Minister of 
Commerce. To him the new Prime Minister added as Minister of 
Public Works a Radical-Socialist, that is a Socialist minus Collec- 
tivism, M. Baudin. Another masterstroke was to hit upon General 
de GkilliSet for Minister of War. The hero of the awful, useless 
charge at Sedan, appeared as a giant among the puny intrigpiing 
generals whose laurels had been won mainly on the field of man- 
oeuvres or perchance in the lobby of the Palais-Bourbon. Not being 
a civilian, be could, without offending patriotism, speak authoritatively 
to his subordinates. Not without the cool bravery that he had dis- 
played in the Mexican or Franco-German wars ffid he curb their 
wills, humble them, and dismiss them in disgrace, and when the 
Deputies ventured to ask him the reason of his severity, he answered 
witli such cranerie that he forced applause from the most reluctant. 
A third masterstroke was M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s programme, 
summed up in the words uttered in the Senate : Republican Defence. 
There is for tlje head of an administration no bettw support than a 
good Opposition. His party will follow him if a hard struggle 
is expec'ted, and if his adversaries are anti-constitutional, then, 
from a Parliamentary point of view, the advantaige is all on his side. 
Coercive measures are possible, every arrest, every sentence is a 
victory and bears the appearance of marking a progress. M. Waldeck- 
Rouaieau is aware that man needs in life to he deceived and to 
mistake change and agitation for progress, and like a dever stage- 
manager, he is ever showing new puppets branded with the name of 
enemies to the Republic, whom the good gendarme^ with the same 
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sense of relief to the qieotators as the ghost in the Punch and Judy 
show, carries off in the last act 

M. Waldeok-Bousseau’s three years’ tenure of office falls into two 
divisions : in the first, he re-establishes order and ends the Dreyfus 
affair; in the second, from a purely defensive he passes, to an active 
policy, the Kepublican Defence becoming Bepublican Action. The 
great speech of Toulouse marks the beginning of the second period. 

The first measures of the new Cabinet on taking office were to 
recall the public functionaries to their duty, to re-organise the Public 
Prosecutor’s office, to entrust M. L4pine with the herculean task of 
maintaining order in the streets of Paris. These preliminarieB being 
accomplished, M. D^roulMe, certain Royalist leaders, and the 
notorious M. Ghi^rin, of Fort-Chabrol fame, were tried for high 
treason by the Senate, sitting as High Court of Justice, and sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment or exile. 

The Court of Cassation, as is well known, having declared Captain 
Dreyfus iimocent, referred the final sentence of rehabilitation to 
the Rennes court-martial, who instead sentenced him to ten years 
penal servitude. A free pardon from the President (SeptembtT 20th, 
1899), soon followed by the law of amnesty, was destined to wipe out 
even the recollection of this imfortunate affair. 

If the preceding measures had acted as balm on the wounds of the 
country, the Assumptionist Fathers’ trial (January, 1900) was a caustic 
applied to a dangerous sore. Compared with monastic orders with a 
philanthropic, educational, or purely pious purpose,, the Assumptionist 
Order appeared in the light of an electoral organisation. Directed 
against the Republic, furthering the interests of Nationalist would-be 
Deputies, preaching in a daily paper, the notorious CroiXy a holy war 
against Free-Thinkers, Protestants, Jews, and Republicans generally, it 
was a formidable power in a Catholic country like France. The laws 
prevented the prosecution from ending in any other penalty, but a small 
fine. To expose the Fathers, to create an alarm by showing them at 
work in every commune in France, to get accurate information as to their 
vast wealth, was the result sought for and obtained. People whispered 
that the gains of the monks acquired in collusion with Saint Anthony 
of Padua might, by a simple decision of the Legislature, be turned to 
better account than subsidising anti-Republican agitators. 

But the sketch of this work of Republican Defence is incomplete. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau knows that popularity in France is the prize of 
display. Unlike M. Brisson, he does not disdain to satisfy the 
people’s craving for the sights of the circus. The September recess 
he uses to get up some striking festival, likely to be long talked about 
in many a country household. In 1899 it was the Triumph of the 
RepubUc that served as a x^text to muster together the forces of 
Paris Socialism, and make them renew their allegiance to Prendent 
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Loubet. TJnfortimat^y the new Prefect of Police’s 8&rgentB de 
mile wete not yet alert enough. Late at night, after the ceremony, 
the mob saok^ a Catholic church. The year after was Exhibition 
year. The diow would have been hackneyed enough without the 
gigantic banquet to which twenty-two thousand rural mairea sat down. 
By that genial idea, the Gfovemment won for a time the hearts of 
the French peasant population. Last September we %aw on B^theny 
plains, while the Tsar and the President beamed upon them, a tem- 
porary reconciliation of the army and M. Waldeck-Bousseau’s Cabinet. 

After a year’s time the policy of R^ublican Defence seemed to 
have succeeded. While on June 26, 1899, whereas the Senate 
approved M. Waldeck-Bousseau’s policy by 187 votes against 25, 
the Chamber of Deputies gave him but the narrow majority of 268 
against 237, in the following November the majority had risen to 317 
against 211, and a few days after 329 Deputies, in the very Chamber 
that had given its confidence to M. Moline, showed no compunction in 
following M. Waldeck-Bousseau. He was expected, Jiaving now 
restored order, to resign and allow the farce of Ministries of three 
months’ duration, in which every leading Deputy has his turn of 
power, to begin again. But the Breton nature is distinguished by 
tenacity. The speech of Toulouse shattered the hopes of those that 
had already drawn up the list of a new Cabinet. 

The political atmosphere is clearer, the Bepublic has won the 
victory, she must not lose the advantages thereof by any false senti- 
ment ; the enem^ is humbled, he must be crushed. Foremost among 
the enemy have been the monks, as the Assumptionist trial has 
shown ; they must pay the penalty of their insubordination. M. 
Waldeck-Bousseau does not lay a sacrilegious hand on the Church. 
The clergy have in him a friend who will rid them of the pestilent monk. 
What is the monk to the cure, after all, but the dissenting minister to 
the English parson. The chapel is built next to the church, the 
monk’s confessional is the resort of the upper class, the cure listens to 
the confession only of “ vulgar consciences.” ^ The Bishop of Nanc^ 
has already spoken some very sharp words against the nuns’ orphan- 
ages, who, under the pretext of charity, exploit the children of the 
poor. Thuf} M. Waldeck-Bousseau’s projected bill is not anti- 
religious or anti-Catholio. And the final argument is likely to make 
every working man’s mouth water : — 

Ge n*est pas le lieu ni le moment de faire de la statieflqiie ; mai^, pour montrer 
qu'en signalant & la tribune le p6ril d’une main-morte grandisaante et qui menace 
le principe de la libra eirculntion dea Mens, nous n’avona pas oli^i k de vaines 
alarmes, il suffira, je pense, de dire que la valeur das immeubles ocenpes ou pos- 
B4d^B par les congregations Stait, en 1880, de 700 millions d^j&, et qu’aujourd’hui 
elle ddpasse un milliard. Quelle pent ()tre, si on part de ce cbiffre, la main-morte 
mobili&re I ” * 


(1) Speeoli in the Chamber, January 21, 1901. 


(2) Speech of Toukiuce. 
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A promiie to endow with, thw milliard a working man 8 old-age 
pension fond made the proposed confiscation popular. That part of 
the Law of AssodationB rating to religions orders passed in Parlia- 
ment by a large majority. 

This is not the place to discuss a law which some call, a decree of 
proscription, others a law of social preservation, and Kithers still 
ignore as a measure impossible to carry out. Studied closely, those 
articles relating to tlie religious orders will appear more liberal than 
they are generally supposed to be. After the part played by the 
monks in the Dreyfus affair, these articles may be deemed rather mild 
reprisals. But, when speaking of this law, ^e principle it embodies 
of the liberty of association is often overlooked. According to a law 
dating from Louis Philippe’s reign, the members of an association 
of more than twenty persons, not duly registered at the Pn>fecture, 
and placed therefore under direct police supervision, were liable to 
certain penalties. A Protestant dissenting congregation might be 
prosecuted as well as a Catholic brotherhood, neither being officially 
recognised by the Concordat. Over the village club, the schoolboys’ 
athletic society, this statute hung like a rusty, but menacing, sword of 
Damocles. To-day all associations, except monastic orders, are free. 

The Toulouse programme was threefold : political, fiscal, social. 
The promised political reform has become the Law of Associations, 
the fiscal reform is now also a part of the French law. This very 
complex reform may be briefly described as follows : the Revolution, 
which swept away so many abuses, overlooked the system of internal 
customs called octroi. Any one w'ho has travelled in France is 
acquainted with that intolerable nuisance, the gabrhu. In every town 
of over o, 000 inhabitants the octroi-officers stand at the railway-station 
gates, inspecting bags and baskets, eager to tax any article of food. As 
a national institution the galclou has survived several revolutions, like 
the French academician, and, like him, retains the traditional uniform 
of the same verdant hue ; of course such a mode of taxation has long 
been pronounced anti-economic and anti- democratic. The difficulty 
lies in effecting the change from indirect to direct taxation. The 
ratepayer who murmurs at the octroi-officers handling his luggage 
will murmur still louder at the tax-gatherer’s increased hill. The 
Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry has taken the first efficient step toivards 
removing this venerable institution by the now famous Lvi dcB lioiwohK 
which became law on January 1, 1901. By another strange survival 
of the past, not a cask of wine, or beer, or eider, could travel* on the 
high roads without a special pass, the price of which was pretty high. 
The new law considerably reduces the price of this pass, and suppresses 
the municipal octroi taxes on wine, beer and cider, called hygienic 
drinks,” while increasing them on alcohol, absinthe, and other non- 
hygienio drinks.” From a social point of view the reform is good. 
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It is a boon for the poorer olasses that, in a city like Paxie, wine 
should have fallen from 7d. and 8d. per quart to 4d. and 3d., retail 
prices. The adulteration, carried on within the walls of Paris, 
becomes unprofitable with such low prices for the natural produce. 
As a fiscal reform, however, the law is a miserable failure. 

The third pi^ of the programme, the social reforms, has not yet 
come under discussion. The Aged Working-men’s l^nsions Bill 
has, however, been suffered to lie on the table. The responsibility of 
certain decrees of a more or less sodalistio description must be, more- 
over, ascribed toAE. Millerand, the MiTiiatar of Commerce. 

Such is the result of a three years’ Ministry. Bom to end pre- 
maturely, M. Waldeck-Bousseau’s Cabinet has proved its vitidity. 
As he presided over the Exhibition, M. Waldeck-Bousseau is now 
superintending the general election. His work is praiseworthy ; he 
has saved the Bepublic from a dangerous crisis, ensured for 
the President the respect of all classes, carried the ship on which 
the fortune of France is embarked safely through the shoals 
of the Dreyfus affair. It would be unjust not to mention his 
co-partners in the work ; M. Doubet, whose good humour and 
honhomie have softened now and then the disagreeable impression of 
his Prime Minister’s authoritative voice ; M. Delcasse, the able head 
of the French Foreign Office, whose ability the settlement of the 
Frauco-Turkish difficulties so strikingly demonstrated. Throughout 
her internal discords, France, like the Ugh-boro lady that she is, has, 
thanks to her Minister of Foreign Affairs, never shown a cloud upon 
her brow ; at the festive board round which the Powers are assembled 
she has displayed her wit, her talent for light repartee, and coquetted 
os in the days when she hod no anxiety at home. 

Yet in sjute of the Prime Minister and his fellow- workers’ excellent 
statesmanship, the last three years’ work may be in vain. After some 
months* navigation in a calm, open stretch of ocean, the rocks and 
shoals ure once more within measurable distance. Summoned to the 
ballot-boxes, for the ostensible reason of choosing Deputies, the 
electors are even now passing sentence on the Prime Minister of 
France. Tlie vote of the majority is deciding whether a Bepublic 
from which Socialists are not excluded is right or wrong, just or 
unjust. Woe to the riiip of the Bepublic if the pilot has a moment's 
heedlessnesB and the captain hesitates. Part of the crew temporarily 
below deck are always ready to mutiny and wrest^the helm from the 
pilot’s hiiids. 

The two dangers come : the one from the finondal situation, the 
other from an inherent flaw in the Ministry. 

Financially, the position is this : In rim) of peace, that is, of normal 
expenditure, without any exceptional programme of army reform or 
public works to carry out, there is a deficit in the Treasury. The 
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Viiiiftfor of Finance has tx) rack his brains to balance the budget. 
Are the causes of this alarming situation merely occasional, as is 
thought in ofiBoial ciroles, being ascribed to the reform of the drink 
laws and ‘ to a passing crisis, in which all Furope shares, but 
aggrayated in Fiance bj the strain of an Fxhibition year, or, as the 
pessimists assert, are ^e normal sources of publics revenue being 
exhausted ' through the general impoverishment of the country P 
Whatever the cause, the deficit is an excellent political platform 
for an Opposition. What more easy theme for electors than to make 
a Ministry into which Socialists are admitted responsible for the 
paralytic stroke fallen on capital ! 

Th^ leads us to the second danger. Excellent as a Parliamentary 
combination, M. Waldeok-Rousseau’s alliance with the Socialists is 
an incentive to the cravings of the poorer classes. To see a Socialist 
leader like M. Milleiand at the Ministry of Commerce was to them as 
a prelude to millennium. After two years’ waiting, millennium has 
not come, and the burden of life sits as heavy on the workman’s 
shoulders. As a Parliamentary body the Socialist Deputies are now as 
loyal to the Republican Constitution as the Senators themselves, but the 
electors perhaps remain unsatisfied. Hence the tendency in all classc^s 
to accuse the Government of every individual g^evance, inseparable 
from the complex working of economic laws. If the wine-grower in the 
south undersells his wine, he proclaims his intention of not paying 
taxes ; if the miner in the north suffers from a crisis in the coal 
trade, he threatens a general strike that would bring tlie country’ to 
the eve of civil war. 

And a more serious danger is the nervousness of the bouryeoin^ for 
whom the word Socialism is a bugbear and a synonym for Anorcliism. 
The misfortune of France lies in her lack of aristocracy, tliat is, of 
a class of men whom family traditions endow with a civic spirit, 
among whom there are neither adventurere nor rash theorisers. 
Certainly there are in France, as in Belgium, men n;ady to face the 
bayonet or rifle of the (/endarme in whom a Clerical Government 
confides, and to lay down their lives for a flimsy half-understood 
ideal, hut there is not a bourgeon who would lay down his income for 
the Republic. Now the chief strength of the Republic has until now 
lain in her admirable financial policy. With the crushing debt left 
by the war, the necessity of keeping up both army and navy, the 
desire of extending her colonial empire, France has shown for thirty 
years passable budgets. To-day the bourgeois class are banning to 
be persuaded that a Republic means deficit and impending Socialism, 
with its unguarded threats of confiscation. 

Of course the fear is groundless, over and over has M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau repeated that he is no collectivist, but an individualist.” 
Between the disciple of Gbmhetta, the colleague of Jules Ferry, and 
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the Prime Ministeir of to-day» there is really no difference. He is 
carrying out the ideas of his master, he is completing the work 
undertaken from the very outset by the Liberal RepubKoans, his 
political and fiscal reforms have been effected in the best spirit of 
modem France. Parliamentary tactics made the aid of the Socialists 
indispensable; as M. M41ine governed with the Right against the 
extreme Left, so M. Waldeck-Rousseau governs with the Socialists 
against the Clericals. Are not, after all, the Socialists “ rallies,” like 
the reputed Royalists that M. Moline received into the fold of the 
Republic ? 

Then he has given the Senate that pre-eminence that the Consti- 
tution ascribes to it, and the Senate is the stronghold of Republican 
Conservatism as opposed to the Revolutionary temper of the Chamber. 
No one clamours now, even among the Radicals, for a Revised Con- 
stitution, out of which would emerge the tyrannical one Assembly. He 
has also once more made Ministerial stability a fact. ' In 1898, just 
before the new Ministry was formed, M. Avenel called attehtion to the 
fact that since 1870 there had been in France thirty-eight different 
Ministries, the term of office of which did not on an average exceed 
nine months. Only two Ministries, that of Jules Ferry in 1883 and 
that of M. Moline in 1896, have lasted two years. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s Premierriiip bids fair to be therefore a record. To-day 
the general election is deciding the course of future events. According 
to the peasant, bourgeois, and working-man’s vote, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau will by jhe summer be yachting on the Mediterranean or 
defending in the sultry atmosphere of the Palais-Bourbon his Cai^ 
den Rvtraites ouvrieres Bill, and proposing the repeal of the FaUoux 
law, so favourable to the teaching religious orders. Nor will it be in 
his career a more astonishing feat than bringing 22,000 maires together 
to drink the health of a President who not long before had seemed 
most unpopular, or presenting to the autocratic Nicholas II., M. 
Millerand, a Socialist leader. 

To find M. Waldeok-Rousseau’s prototype in Parliamentary his- 
tory, we must of course turn to England ; there, in troublous times 
such as those through which France is now passing, Halifax saved his 
country from .a civil war, and retarded, for some years, by a policy 
which he himself called trimming^ the inevitable dynastic change. 
Macaulay has left us a masterly portrait of the statesman after his own 
heart. With a few verbal alterations it might be applied to the 
ablest trimmer that France has known since Gambetta. 

Ch. Bastidk. 
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The very notion of such a thing would surely have sufiioed to send 
into a fit the senior Fellows of unrefoimed Oxford, and even now its 
impending realisation seems calculated to send their ghosts squealing 
and gibbering through our streets ! Nor could any philosopher have 
excogitated a more unlikely future for the most venerable and con- 
servative of all the seats of learning. But a great dreamer arises, who 
is also, and perhaps all the more, a man of action, and hey presto ! he 
speaks the word, and his will starts Oxford on a new career as a cos- 
mopolitan university centre for the whole Anglo- Teutonic world. 
Assuredly, of all the dreams Cecil Rhodes has dreamt none was 
stranger, more far-reaching, and original, than that implied in his 
foundatiotl of a Trust for awarding Scholarships to be held in the 
University of Oxford by Americans, Africans, Australians and 
Germans ! That these scholarships should be of an amount (£*100 
and £250 per annum) sufficient to take their recipients to Oxford and 
amply to maintain them there, is both generous and sensible, and opens 
the University to poor men in a way which the £80 scholarships of the 
existing colleges have never been able to do. That tbeir aggregate 
value should amount to nearly £50,000 a year is also impressive, 
especially in comparison with the small benefimtions which liave 
hitherto been the rule, and even with the meritorious but modest 
efforts which our provincial colleges are at present making to turn 
themselves into universities. But when compar«Hl with the great 
movement which has covered America from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific with universities and libraries monumental of the colossal 
liberality of its Leland Stanfords, Rockefellers and Camegies, the 
mere pecuniar}' value of Mr. Rhodes’s bequests to Oxford docs not 
seem unparalleled. What is entirely imprecodented is the spirit of 
the donor and the aim he proposed to attain by his gift. That a 
typical man of action should have affirmed his belief in the necessity 
of informing lus men of action with knowledge, by devoting so large 
a sum to this purpose, is an example of inestimable value at a time 
when the contented ignorance and frivolous play of the social hutter- 
fiy have become ddtngerously attractive ideals. That he should have 
bestowed his bounty upon a University which has always, uncom- 
promisingly, and even tothepointof narrowness, maintained itshelief in 
the educational value of the humaner letters, must immensely encourage 
those who have sustained the protest against the short-sighted utili- 
tarianism of educational innovators. That he should have expressed in 
eloquent words, and even in precise figures, his appreciation of moral 
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and physical robustness, manliness and efficiency, formulates an idea 
that has long underlain the best Englidi education in a manner that 
(diould make it easier for all to grasp the'differenee between education 
and instruction. But, after all, eyen these striking features in Mr. 
Bhodes’s schema are dwarfed by his recognition of the political 
significance of common academic life, and of the power pf ideas in 
drawing together and alienating nations. That he should have 
afforded to the chosen youth of the colonies the opportunity to 
imbibe the academic ideals which are peculiar to the English univer- 
sities, was perhaps natural, and evinces only a clear perception of the 
fact that the Empire must in the last resort be held together by the 
spiritual bond of a common civilisation. 

But the endowment of international scholaxahips is a totally new 
idea. One might have expected it to occur to some American 
millionaire, like Mr. Carnegie, to facilitate the study of European 
methods by the picked intellects of America. But that the initiative 
should come from our side, that we should invite our nearest rdatives, 
und therefore keenest rivals among the nations, to penetrate into the 
citadel of our culture and to test the value of the palladia long so 
jealously guarded in its temples, this idea of Mr. Rhodes’s surely 
reaches a pitch of sublimity which, to a cynic, must border closely on 
the ridiculous, together with the robust fai^ that ** a good under- 
standing between England, Germany, and the United States of 
America will secure the peace of the world, and educational relations 
form the strongest tie.” But even a c^mic would hardly deny that 
the idea was grandiose, and that there are already indications in this 
cose also that the faith shown will go far to create its own justifica- 
tion. If only some other international benefactor would devise a 
method of suppressing the Chauvinist Press in every country ! 

But Mr. Rhodes not only showed great faith in the power of his 
generosity to yvoke an appropriate response from America and Ger- 
many. Ue has shown still greater faith in the University of Oxford, 
and paid his ahm maU r what is possibly the greatest compliment she 
has ever received, enough certainly to cause her aged cheeks to fiush 
with pride in the sight of an observant world. The situation is 
remarkable, and well merits consideration. J propose, therefore, to 
forecast some of the probable effects of Mr. Rhodes's bequest on the 
existing system of Oxford University. 

It should be noted in the first place that though Mr. Rhodes’s 
bequest was a magnificent expression of hjs confidence in the 
educational competence of Oxford, it rather pointedly declines to 
endorse its buriness management. Even if Hr. Rhodes had not said 
BO, this would have been apparent from the proviuons for the adminis- 
tration of his bequest. The funds are not offered to the University 
to accept (or reject). In fact, the Ui^versity has no sort of control 
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over them. Mr. has resolutely determined to bestow his 

benefactions, whether the University likes tliem or not. His trustees 
will nominate to his scholarships and moke whatever regulations as 
to colleges and studies they choose : his scholars will matriculate as 
private individuals at whatever college is willing to/eceive them, and 
the Unive^ty will be powerless to prevent this. *In fact, all the 
University could do, in the unlikely event that it desired to get rid 
of them, would be to ** plough ** them persistently in their examina- 
tions, “ Smalls *’ for choice ! The explanation probably is that Mr. 
Bhodes was aware that Oxford itself is the chief difficulty in the way 
of benefiting Oxford. In any den^ooratio and self-governing 
university there are pretty sure to be two opinions even as to ^ifts, 
which may always seem to some to be brought by Danaan hands ; 
but nowhere probably has the dentistry of gift-horses been carried 
to a higher pitch of ingenuity than in Oxford. Last summer the 
University declined the offer of some Law Scholarships to w’hich, in 
its opinion, too onerous conditions were attached : Mr. Khodos has set 


an example, which we may expect to sec largely follow'ed, of hour to 
benefit the University even against its will. 

What difference, then, will be made by the one hundred and seventy- 
seven Bhodes Scholars whom Oxford will have to receive aud will doubt- 
less welcome? That is a difficult question to answer imtil we know more 
of their probable character. But, of course, some will say “ none ** ; they 
will be swamped in the masses of other undergraduates, and will only be 
an addition to the seven or eight hundred subsidised students already 
found in Oxford. I think this view is certainly erroneous, and that 
they will make an immense difference, quite out of proportion 
to their numbers. The reasons for this w'ill appear on analj'sis. 

In the first place, whatever their character, they will largely 
mo^y the insularity of the present members of the University, both 
senior and junior. The former will have to make themselves familiar 
with the educational systems, and to some extent with* tlie educational 
needs, of oountries so different as America, tlie Colonies aud 
Germany. The latter will be to some extent shaken out of their 
meurious indifferenoe to eveiytiiing outside England, even though at 
perhaps, they will show their susceptibtiity to the novel 
influences, chiefly by an indecent readiness to adojit the racy 
of the bush and the ranch. It may safely he predicted 
ttat Orfori ^ Wme a most congotial hotbed for the latest slang. 

OTtimately the Oxford English dictionary will he at hand to keep a 
^of th^ additions to the English tongue, and perhaps ihe 

benedcially upon the character of tho 

aiJ“o^aW ** ^ anticipated that the newuomers, if they 

are of maturer years, will mitigate a certain K-hooIboyishness which 
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at present prevails in undergraduate oirdes. And it seems probable 
that they will largely be of matuier years. The Colcmials, indeed, 
may probably prooeed to Oxford direct from school, and if so they 
will probably make no great difierenoe. To judge by a certain number 
of Colonials who Jiave visited us in the past, they oidy infuse a certain 
agreeable diver^ty into the undergraduate type by their pgour and 
unoonventionality, but they will not appreciably affect the social tone 
or the educational policy of Oxford. Coming up fredi from school, 
they will find their way into the social, athletic and soholastio pursuits 
of Oxford as thek affinities incline them and their abilities warrant. 
Possibly their arrival may bp used as a further argument in favour 
of relaxing the uncompromising insistence on Gkeek in ** Smalls.” 
But then a powerfully-supported scheme in favour of reducing the 
stringency of the classical entrance requirements had already been 
prepared before Mr. Bhodes’s death, and to judge by the stories as to 
his admiration for Aristotle the advocates of the change can hardly 
claim to be acting in his spirit. * 

The academic influence of the American scholars is likely to be 
considerably greater. For though they will vary considerably in 
character and ability, according as they hail from Oklahoma and 
Alaska, or from Massachusetts and New York, they will probably be 
for the most part “ graduate students ” who have spent three or four 
years ut one or other of the colleges which are so plentiful in America. 
One cannot indeed be quite certain as to this until the method of their 
selection has been detyrmined. But it seems very unlikely that Mr. 
Bhodes*8 trustees will themselves attempt the task of selecting the 
American scholars. To do so would require an intimate knowledge 
of American educational institutions and conditions. They will 
accordingly be almost sure to depute their powers to some authorities, 
either political or educational. In the former cose the Governor of 
the State or Territory, or some committee appointed by him, or by 
the Legislature, would naturally be thought of. In either event there 
would be a danger of a political abuse of the patronage ; one could 
imagine, the sou of an active Tammany politidan coming up to 
nqireseut the highest American culture at Balliol. In the latter 
case the selection might be left to the President of the Stat^ Univer- 
sity or of the chief educational institution of the State. The difficulty 
would be that in many of the eastern States there are several institu- 
tions of first-rate importanoe, while in other oases (e.^ Ohio) there are 
none. It might be better therefore to nominate a committee composed 
of- leading professors and other persons of culture, either for each 
State or for tlie whole country. 

But in whatever way the nominatiDg body was constituted, it seems 
practically certain that if the elections were made by, or in consultation 
with, American educational authorities, their (hoioe would fall mainly 
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upon ** graduate students.*’ For it will be in their ranks that the men 
be found who are most eager to go, best equipped, and prepared 
to make the best use of the privilege. And as ^ere will probably be 
keen competition for the scholarships, the older men will be able to 
offer better evidence of their fitness. ^ 

We may take it, then, that Oxford will have to aocemmodate more 
than one hundred ambitious young Americans, mostly looking forward 
to some sort of teaching as a career, and eager to take a degree which 
will increase their reputation. These numbers are the minimum ; 
they may easily be doubled or trebled if the movement spreads, and 
Oxford is found to offer what Ameriows want. Hitherto this 
has not, for one reason or another, been found to be the case; 
some thirty Americans came over about two or three years ago, 
but no such numbers have been reached in later years. Now 
all these Americans udll naturaUy and vigorously inquire what 
Oxford is prepared to do for them, and will not be lacking in ingenuity 
or persistence in ** voicing ** their demands. Those demands will on 
the whole be reasonable. I do not think, r.^.,thai they will demand 
exemption from proctorial jurisdiction and the disciplinary restrictions 
of collegiate life ; for the latter at least are neither very irksome in 
themselves, nor likely to be enforced with unnecessary pedantry on 
senior, and no doubt frequently, on married men. But a demand will 
certainly be made for suitable academic pabulum, and the attempt to 
supply this demand may have a great effect on the Oxford system. 
At first no doubt the reply will be : — “ There are the new lleseareh 
degrees : You can become Bachelors of Science* and Lettem without 
Greek and without passing ‘ Smalls,’ and when you have elaborated 
your dissertations and published them in the shape of ‘ contributions 
to science or learning ’ wo shall be pleased to make you Doctors of 
Science or Letters, as soon as you have £50 or so to spend on fees and 
gowns.” And it must be admitted that in the light of what has now 
happened the institution of these degrees appears to have been wise 
and statesmanlike. 

But flow about the hintruction of candidaten for thene detfrviH f At 
present graduate instruction (the Americans will teach us to avoid the 
local barbarism “ post graduate ”) is not so much unorganised as non- 
existent m Oxford. In this respect we are far behind America, oven 
allowing for the fact that high Honours in Oxford imply attainments 
m alwve what fs needed for any American baccalaureate. But in 

Ameiica it has been recognised that the special study of any modem 

subject cannot be compressed into four years, and requires something 
m^ systematic from the teacher than a good general education plus 
whatever knowledge he may have picked up in teaching ; hence three 
years gradate study for the Doctorate of Philosophy is commonly 
expected. In Oxford, on the other hand, we have lost almost the whole 
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pernonnel for the purpose of graduate study whibh we ever poeseaeed. 
The decline in college revenues has (very properly) entailed the 
abolition of Prize” Fellowships. But as a consequence the un- 
employed graduate population of the University has almost dis- 
appeared. There are neither Prize Fellows, nor inducements to remain 
in residence m the hope of a Fellowship. And poverty has prevented 
also the establishment of nearly all the Senior ScblSlarships and 
Besearoh Fellowships contemplated by that extraordinary monument 
of optimistic folly, the University Statutes of 1881.* Furthermore the 
growing demai\jl for detailed knowledge renders it more and more 
impossible even for the best men to study any subject as undergraduates 
beyond the point required for the Schools.” Hence the Professors 
have been confronted with the painful alternative of either lecturing 
for the Schools or to empty benches. The former practice merely 
duplicates the work done by the Tutors, the latter is discouraging. No 
wonder they are dissatisfied and insist on inserting in the “ examina- 
tion statutes ” lengthy lists of special subjects,” which are mostly 
quite unsuited to form part of a general education, and remain a dead 
letter because the Tutors know that in nine cases out of ten the^ 
could be taken up only at a loss. 

Now it seems very possible that the coming invasion of American 
graduates may radically alter all this, and give the Professors a grand 
opportunity they ought to welcome. It will supply them with an 
audience, and practically force them to lecture on advanced 
subjects, to form seminars,” and in short to adopt the methods 
which are found \o be efficient for such purposes in America 
and Gennany. And in so doing they will no linger be competing 
with the College Tutors. For the latter will neither be able nor 
desirous to deal with students each of whom is engaged in a special 
study. And thus we shall achieve a much-needed educational reform, 
viz., the differentiation between the instruction given by the Uni- 
versity and by the Colleges. 

And incidentally it seems probable that the example and praotioe 
of so many American ** researchers ” will benefit our education also 
by checking the examination craze, by increasing the esteem in which 
the power to dq independent work is held, and by dimmishing the 
exclusive admiration for the intellectual qualities whidi come out in 
examination. 

All these developments wrill probably be promoted also by the 

(1) lu no OMO ^ the CuminuMioaen foreeee the si^noaltanl depnwdoii. and the 
oonneqaent oripplii^ of the oollegee dependent upon agrumltornl rentele. Henee, to 
give an example, it was oaloulated that mj college (Corpns Ghristi) would, bj 1900, 
have an inuome of £J5,000 a year from external endowmeata. In point of fact it is 
about £10,000. Some collegee hare done better, owing to the growth of town*. Bat 
for this nleo the Commuaionere made no proTieioa. And a huge niimher are in great 
etraitH. 
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presence of the Gemum oontisgent of Rhodes Soholan»« although 
their influence will he proportionately less. For tliey also will 
probably find the ourrioulum of the regular Oxford examiuations 
impracticable, though for other reasons. On the one hand they will 
have, in the first instance, to learn the language ; on the o^her they will 
not be able to indulge in a course of study which would pi^judioo tlieir 
chances in the German Staats-Examen. Hence I regard it as probable 
that they idso will be technically “ researchers " for the most part, 
though practically they will probably be composed of two classes : ( 1 ) 
mature men anxious to learn English and to obtain an insight into 
our methods and to write books aWt us and them, and fi) young 
noblemen preparing themselves for a diplomatic career. In neithe r 
class does it seem probable that indinduals will stay in Oxford fur 
longer than a year or two. 


It remains to consider the effect of Mr. Rhodes’s generosity on hi?, own 
Mllege, Oriel. It will not relieve this ant ieut ami dirtingninlied 
foundation ^tn all financial ombarrasement, and enable it to con- 
struct in the High what will doubtless be a further ornament to that 
most beautiful street, but it will endow the Oriel Tutorships in such 
a way as to p^ them among the most uttraitive in the Universitr. 

^ m thoto rosp^g Mr. Rhodes’s example is admirable, for 
throughout the TJmvemty there are poTcrty-stricken fmuidetions and 
tut^al sti^cU which, though adequate enough under the old 

& “ “■'I”' 

that^. Modes a bequest wiU mdireotly draw attention also fo'tho 
i^eve. The British people most sooner or later awaken to the fart 

s ,iai Md tiKj’r 

**** Material equipment needed for the proiw proaecn- 
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The two priiife reasons for Educational reform to-day are external 
pressure and internal friction. Our South African difficiflties coming 
on the top of our commercial reverses, and exposing in their turn the 
shortcomings of our administrative machinery, have brought home to 
the thoughtful ^iite who mould public opinion in England the need 
of setting our educational ateliem natiomux in order, and of putting a 
stop, as soon as possible, to the shocking waste of effort which at 
prdtout goes on through the cut-throat competition of our rival 
educatioual agencies. It is no longer a cry for organising this or that 
branch of education. The times have become too serious for us to sit 
down and watch which particular form of local administration or type 
of school is going to win in the long run. Just as war reveals the 
necessity of putting an end to rivalries and jealousies in the military 
service, so the present crisis has disclosed the danger of tolerating 
indefinitely administrative and educational jealousies. Local and secta- 
rian differences will have to give way before the growing needs of 
national unity. The organisation of all grades of education has become 
imperative. Such organisation must on the one hand be loose enough 
to rope ill all existing schools ; it must be strong enough to prevent any 
excessive reduplication of effort ; it must be clear cut enough to show 
at a glance the fun(?tion of every school, and enable us thereby to 
forge the necessary links for coupling it on to the national system. 
There must be no ostracism nor undue preferential treatment. The 
rights of teachers and of minorities must alike be safeguarded, and the 
wishes of parents as for os possible consulted in the education of their 
children, and, lastly, economy must not be lost sight of, and the incidence 
of taxation jifttly apportioned in return for benefits received. All this 
can only come to pass when the general oversight of education is 
entrusted in each area to one responsible local authority. In adopting 
this principle in their present Bill the Government have shown a 
commendable iuclinaiiun to give up their previous hand-to-mouth 
methods of legislation, and to tackle the question on a sAdethatis 
worthy of the subject 

It is true they have left London out of the Bill, jmt London is a 
problem in itself, which is probably better solved when the rest 
of the question "has been settled. At any rate the inclusion of the 
London question would dangerously ** deck-load ” any measure in an 
ordinaiy session ; in the present shortened one it would certainly 
ensure the foundering of the Bill. 

Wisely, too, the Government have selected for their Single Authority 
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the Coimtj CouncilB. Q?he opponents of the Bill appear to be inclined 
to back the idea of universal School Boards, or of ad hoc bodies. 
They are trotting out the same stale old oatobwords about the 
absurdity of entrusting a body elected for roads and drains with the 
management of education. They carefuUy ignore or minimise the 
fact that the County Councils have already suooessfuVy dealt with 
education of h seoondaiy kind on a large scale. 

Still more hollow is the objection that tlie interests of education 
would be neglected under County Council management, owing to 
the supposed complexity of their existing duties. Fpr if such critics 
object to the County Council on these grounds, why do they not 
carry their objections to a logical conclusion and protest against 
education remaining a parliamentary matter. Here their reasons 
would have considerably greater weight A member of I^arliameut 
is elected on the issue of many more questions than a member of 
the local parliament or County Council, so that education in this 
case is far more likely to be lost sight of. Again, a much larger 
proportion of the cost of education comes out of the National 


Treasury than out of the local exchequers. Yet, strangely euougli, 
we never hear the wildest of School Board advocates deprecating the 
parliamentaiy' control of education, and clamouring for a sjiecial 
national ad hoc body for the management of National Education, 
to be separately elected by the nation, with separate unlimited 
taxing powers. So chimerical does sueb a scheme seem to us, that, 
as Mr. Balfour pointed out, we should not even tolerate the idea of 
allowing unlimited spending pow'crs to our armj^ and navy exjterts, 
although, as a mere question of national life and death, their functions 
are even more important. 


Furthermore, the whole history of the development of local govern- 
ment in England is dead against the ad hoc metlio<i of dealing with 
local questions. It is by no means a more jK*rfect and adequate 
fom of local political life, as our School Board friends w-buld have us 
believe, but rather local government in a rudimentary and transitional 
stage. Ilec;ent research has shown that the modem municii»al borough 
was directly evolved from a congeries of disconnected ad hoc bodies, 
each with a special isolated function, just as the County Councils are 
a more recent development out of similar atomic forms of local control. 
The edu^tional ad hoc bodies of 1870 were not, therefore, the latest 
an^mos improved method of voicing democratic sentiment. For 
up-to-date type, they were really a .tep 
“ ««=bromBm. The «K)ner that the few 
trol are “r thu oheolete and antiquated form of local oon- 

^ *“*“« <>* !«>«“ government in 
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No doubt the Higher Eduoation section of the Bill oontains aeveral 
huninas. The whisky money, which may still be applied , as heretofore, 
to general purposes, ought to be definitely allotted to eduoation. No 
arrangement is made either for the classifioation and inspection 6f 
secondary schoq^. But what is still more serious, because it is an 
indispensable- jmliminaiy step to the co-ordination of ^uoation in 
any area, is that the new local authority is in no way compelled to 
take a general census and survey of its existing educational supply. 
Yet it is all important, before it begins to try and patch up the 
present state of things, it should obtain a clear idea of the actual 
stock of education on the ground, in order to see how far it answers 
to the actual needs of the locality. In no other way can the wants 
of Aie area be dealt with in a comprehensive and scientific fashion. 

Still these lacunie, serious as some of them are, do not impair the 
organic unity of the Bill, however much they lessen its total value. 
Fortunately they are such as can be readily filled in when the pre- 
sent framework has been adopted as the law of the land. There is, 
however, one formidable and indeed fatal blot on the Bill, and that 
is the clause that renders permissive the adoption of the elementary 
portion by the County Councils. No doubt there is something to 
be said on the face of it for rendering the adoption of the clause 
optional. One or two County Councils have, indeed, either from 
real overwork or because they are agin the Oovemment ** showed 
signs of resenting the taking over of the School Boards being made 
a compulsory matter. It is true, again, that the proposal as it 
stands means the ultimate adoption everywhere of County Council 
authorities. Such a plan of campaign ensures the defeat of the 
School Boards in detail. The weaker will succumb almost imme- 
diately, which will render the fall of the few strongholds of the 
Boards a mere question of time. But have the Government realised 
what such a ]^licy of slow extinction means to the nation at large y 
Instead of one short, sharp fight in the Commons we shall have a long 
drawn out guerilla warfare up and down the country. It would be, 
as has been truly said, la guerre en permanetice^ and nothing else. 
County Council elections would be a duel between the Munidpalists 
and the ad hoe Sectaries. Every School Board election — and they 
run into thousands — would be fought on the question whether the 
Board should be represented by Armexiouists or Independents. 
The odium theologicum would not he the only ohsltaole to the adop- 
tion of the Act In districts where the unoonsoientious objector to 
rate-money being spent on education is in a majority the Act would 
remain a dead letter. Whole areas would therefore still be left 
devoid of even the bare minimum of educational efficiency. Yet if 
there is one thing in educational poliiy which ia recognised to-day 
in Franoe and Germany, it is the right, or rather the duty, of the 

3x2 
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State to impose on the loealities oertain irreducible minima in 
eduostion as in sanitatioii and other matters that concern the public 
weal. But the permissive clause, as it stands, allows of a choice 
between a bare minimum of effidenoy and none at all. The partial 
advantages it could secure in some localities would be dearly pur* 
chased by the bad blood it would everywhere provoke. * If the clause 
is not made ^compulsory it would be probably preferable to suppress 
it outright, together with the elementary portion of tlie Bill. 

In any case the primary section is certain to be that around which 
the battle will rage the fiercest. To judge hy some of the most 
recent fulminations against the Bill, Democracy is not only going 
to he scotched but killed outright. The mole-heap that has caused 
this mountainous uproar is the fact that though the County Councils 


are to nominate a majority of the Educational Committee through 
whom they act, they are not necessarily obliged to select them all 
from the ranks of their own body. This is being represented as an 
ominous'breaoh in the inviolate principle of public control, inasmuch 
as the nominees of the Council need not ueceMuiriiy Imvo all })aMeed 
through the purifying fire of popular election. Surtdy it is a curious 
doctrine that you can only trust those who are elected by the jujople, 
you cannot trust those whom they elect and. /hr tcht/m thy fin rtfipofi- 
sihle to the jmplcf Besides, is this principle of direct i-oiiirol 
absolutely a of the English constitution 'r Is there not a body 
called the Cabinet, who are somewhat more important than a County 
Couned Committee, of whom the majority do not ucw^ssarilv owe 
their election to public choice > Yet they owe tJicir tenure ol ofiicje 
^tirely to the loyalty of their party, who in turn receive their tenure 
from the people at large. Is not the position of the working majority 
of an Educational Committee very analogous, except that t)n*y are 
altogether in a more subordinate position than the Cabinet Do they 
not assuming they' are appointed from year to year, praetit ally deneiid 

on the will of the Council who elect them, who in turn fierieiifl on the 
popular vote of the lo^lity If the public check on the Cabinet is 
sufficient, It ought to be equally so for the EducaUon Committee. 

Brndes, has the School Board system ever proved ikii.uW in 
anything but name.^ Tried hy the stern test of tlie jKilling booths, 
popular, the County CounciU, often jK)lling from 
^ uloctorate, or the School Board, with 

»lio»**«^**'** County Council elcctioM, are not tLe 

a ouffioont proof of how email a percenfago of pmone 

oniw . Jn fact, the number of mil tant fanatics seems so inmimifi 

«« the 31* 

centres which are veritable “Brennpunkte ” of the religious difficulty 
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theit influence, which has hitlferto been paramount in the School 
Board election with its light poll would he hut a subordinate factor 
in a Oounty Council election, owing to the larger number of voters, 
and the fact that the religious questipn, if it existed, would be only 
one out of many. Inde^, it is doubtful whether their influence 
would be even so strong as that of the Temperance Party for 
example. Far from being injured, Demooracy would oe rather the 
gainer by the lopping off of these excrescences in local government. 
Apart from the reduction of the religious question to its proper limits, 
its attention being no longer distracted by the claim of two rival boards 
of management, it would be able to take a more lively interest in the 
doings of its One Authority, while the simplification of local finance 
by the suppression of a separate School Board ledger would 
immensely facilitate the economic treatment of local reforms. 

^loreorer, against the problematical loss in the shape of a possibly 
diminished {mblie control we have to set a clear gain in the recogni- 
tion of the need of experts on these committees. Education is a 
skilled matter in which the ordinary publicly elected person has need 
of skilled assessors. Robert Lowe's remark anent the people on the 
need of educating our masters is still more applicable to their repre- 
sentatives. They require, above all, educating in the administration 
of their work, and this can only come through the co-optation and co- 
operation of the expert. 

The taking over of the Board and Voluntary Schools is a neoessaiy 
corollary of the One Authority. The absorption of the former will be 
an easy matter. The disbanded School Board army of members, 
managers and officials, will be open for enlistment under the County 
Council. All whose chief objection to School Boards is based on 
administrative grounds will hope to see as many as possible of the old 
hands taken on, in order that the break caused by tlie taking over of 
the Schools by the County Councils may be as slight as possible. If 
this is carried out properly, we shall practically have the same estab- 
lishment with the sane personnel hut under new management. 

The terms on which the Voluntary Schools are taken over will 
meet witli for more debate. In the matter of finance the two high 
contracting parties, the State end the Voluntary Schools, each aeem 
to be a <gaiiior by tlie transaction. The Voluntary managers supply 
buildings and make such improvements and repairs as are reasonable, 
while the local authority which receives the school grants pays out of 
these funds and the rates the remaining items of maintenance. The 
value of the Voluntary buildings alone is estimated at £226,000,000. 
To replace these by new State Schools would cost many millions more, 
while the expense of maintenance under such conditions would he 
enormously increased. 'Phe expenditure, as figured out by Mr. Bal- 
four, would rise from £18,000,000 a year, which we are paying under 
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the pieaeiit arrangement, to £26,000,000. No doubt the new ajiteiii 
will ultimatdj lead to increaeed expenditure in some quarten, mainly 
in teachers’ salarieB,^ but against this must beset the saving in expen- 
diture produced by the abolition of the nuall School Boards, in which 
the costs of election and administration amount in sopie cases to half- 


a-crown in the pound. The apparent payment for religfioiis instruction 
out of the rates is certain to be seised on as a handle by those who 
have no sense of proportion and would rather that more than half the 
oountiy should be condemned indednitely to eduiwtional inefBiicncy 
than that the smallest tithe of the rates should appear to be applied 
to the support of dogmatic teaching. Such people conveniently ignore 
the fact that while the religious instruction occupies less than a quarter 
of the school time, already more than three-quarters of the cost of the 
instruction given in the denominational schools comes out of the 
public purse. As matters, therefore, stand, not only has the religious 
instruction hitherto been paid for by public money, but a good deal 
more than half of the secular instruction has also luet from the 


same source. The average School Board advocate passes liglith' over 
the fact that the largest ratepayers, espwrially in the wuintry, have 
not only to pay school rates but also find the money to support tlieir 
ora denominational school. Tliis is especially tnie of many (’atholic^. 
It would be interesting to see what such persons would think of the 
Quebec method of applying the rates towards the aid of denomina- 
tional schools. In that part of the Empire alt are obliginl to pay the 
sch^l rate, but may choose the type of school to which they desire 
their contribution should go. Such a striking instance of regard for, 
not only local, but individual option, ought to commend itself to our 
klemstadtist and individualistic brethren. Yet, were such a principle 
moo^ in this country, they would bo the first to invoke the oneness 
of the nation and dilate on the sinfulness of splitting up the people 
into rival religious camps. * * 

Anotheroenfreofdi««i»aon wiUbe the iKwition of the tea, her 
under the new contra^. The Chnrch party offered to allow tlio local 
authonty a vo„* ,n the appointment and dismhml of leaehera Bv a 
cunouB overnight diemwl haa been omitted from the Bill. This ah, mid 
U remedi^. The nghtof appeal to the local authority ahotild be in 
itolf a auffiraentdelenent to thoae caaesof unjuatdiamiaaal which aro 

lSJnh!?a’'!£!ry2en*'Sio*th*^“^^ oommitting an injurtj 
take Dlaee ^ of aalariea which muat 
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the long ran. A remaxfcable omusion in the Bill ietheabeenoe of any 
definite provision for looal training ooUeges for teaehere. This is all 
the more Burpruing after the prominence given bj Mr. Balfour to this 
important topic. Perhaps we have only here one of those apparently 
intentional piniseions whidi are such a feature in the present BOL 
One oannot*help fancying that the Gh>veTninenthave deliberately pre- 
ferred to leave their deouion on various debateable* pcnnts to be 
extorted from them by the importunity of the private member rather 
than to assume the initiative themselves. Here is at least an oppor- 
tunity where one might placate to a certain extent Nonconformist 
opposition to the Bill. There is a crying need for more training 
colleges, especially for those intending teachers whodo not belong to the 
Established Church. If the Government could see their way to aid the 
local authorities in the building of these, they would certainly find 
favour with those who want to see Nonconformists’ objections met as 
far as is consistent with national claims. 

The appointment of outside managers on the governing body of 
denominational schools should, together with the power of inspection 
possessed by the local authority, prove an adequate safeguard to small 
minorities in districts where there is only a denominational school. 
But the Government have further recognised that under exceptional 
circumstances the grievances of a minority can only be met by allow- 
ing it, if it fet?ls strongly enough in the matter, to agitate for the 
erection of a denominational or undenominational school, as the case 
may be. But iu cither instance tlie denomination requiring the 
scdiool, or in the case of an undenominational school, the district 
must pay for and maintaiu in repair any school it is permitted to build. 
In tlie cose of the district no other arrangement seems possible, 
otherwise every parish ** of its very great bounty ” would be build- 
iug an uudeiiominatioual school at the expense of the county. The 
Ooverument liave also applif^l the same system of rendering the 
district liufile for special benefits received in the case of the liqui- 
dation of outstanding school liabilities, as well as for special expendi- 
ture in tlie district, either on Elementary or Higher Education. This 
method will naturally conduce to economy in expenditure. The 
county is very unlikely to impose on the locality any expense other 
than is absolutely necessary. On the other hand, its own expendi- 
ture being principally concerned with such fixed charges as teachers* 
salaries, there cannot be any sudden increase «n the county rate 
sprung upon the County Council through some lavish of re- 

building being uuderteJeen, the ultimate cost of which it might be 
impossible to foresee. In fact the fonn iu which the Bill is drafted ought 
largely to disarm the opposition of those who might otherwise oppose 
it from the rattq»ayer8’ point of view, because of the enormous expen- 
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ditiire it would entail on the oouniy, were the whole cost of educa- 
tion placed on the county fund. 

According to the wording of the Bill “ the expenses of a council,** 
apart from the central grants, are to come out of the county fund or 
the borough fund or rate. No doubt we shall have xpore than one 
would-be village Hampden longing to refuse to pay “ school money ** 
on the plea that it is used in part to support denominational teaching. 
If, however, the education rate is merged in the general rate, such an 
one will find himself as helpless as the Imperial tax-payer who can- 
not mahe a deduction (say) from his income-tax for some payment in 
the nation’s expenditure of which he disapproves. It is true that 
separate educational accounts have to be kept, but even then it wfil 
probably be impossible to calculate the exact percentage received by 
the denominational schools for religious instruction. 

So far the Bill has had a good reception. Its appearance in Parlia- 
ment was welcomed not only by the Government’s own supporters, but 
by the Irish members, anxious to see justice done to Catliolic Schools. 
The Church have also signified their adhesion. The vast majority of 
the County Councils are favorable. The National Union of Teachers 
have decided to support it. The Liberal Party seem, so far, divided. 
The presence of the municipalist in their midst has hitherto paralysed 
collective action, though of course the majority of the rank and file are 
hot against the Bill. The most determined opposition will come from 
the Nonconformists, but it is very difficult at this stage to gauge the 
strength of their present crusade against the Bill. They certainly 
look like taking the field without their Wesleyan brethren, hlore- 
over most moderate people will probably admit that religious feeling 
does not run so high as it did thirty years ago, when John Forster, 
who had originally intended that School Boards should assist Church 
Schools, was forced into adopting the makeshift plan of creating a 
stop-gap and supplementary form of Elemeutaiy' Education. But ut 
the very worst, supposing an outbreak of religious W'ar fever occurs, or 
a shortage in the time of Parliament renders the passage of the 
present Bill impossible, it w^ill still at least be necessary to renew the 
Cookerton Act. In that case the Government, for the sake of their 
own reputation, will probably prefer to pass the Higher Education 
portion. The present Bill, thoi^h not of the amor|)hous typo of its 
predecessors, is probably of^tfae amoeba, and looks fissiporous enough 
to split up into two •parts-^ Primary snddligher. Or the dissocting- 
knife nught be brought into play, land something like the disseverance 
of the Siamese twrins be performed. The Primaiy would succumb 
under the operation, but the Higher Education^ection would survive. 

One sincerely trusts the Government will not be reduced to sudbi 
sorry straits. It is rather to be hoped that, seeing the question of 
National Education well and seeing it whole, they will steadily keep 
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before them oertain general principles and refuse to allow the Bill to 
be swamped in a whirlpool of detailed criticism. Any keen mind, 
as it was well said the other day, in dealing not so much with what is 
probable as with what is humanly possible, can propound not only 
the riddles of ^mson, but also whole families of conundrums. We 
cannot guard against every conceivable contingency, but we can find 
out what contingencies are reasonably likely, and confine our efforts 
to providing for these. Above all, not only the probability of such 
contingencies, but also the harm they may entail, should always be 
calculated. Many a grievance, when pricked, assumes insignificant 
dimensions. Here and there some loss may be caused by the Bill, 
but no reform is an unmixed blessing, ^e old saying that you 
cannot make omelets without breaking eggs still holds good. But 
the real question for or against the Bill rests on whether the balance 
of advantages its adoption will produce outweigh the disadvantages. 
Here we seem to be on firm ground. The abatement of the religious 
question, the complete redintegration of the Church Schools in the 
national system, the consolidation of all forms of education under 
one authority, the power of dealing with the thing as a whole in each 
administrative area, the possibility thus afforded of rendering the 
schools more efficient, and of bringing them into closer rapport with 
the needs of the district and with one another ; the opportunity of 
providing tlioreby a more perfect scheme for the “ lad of pairts to 
rise from the primary school to the university, and, lastly, the chance 
of making the aim qf our schools more intelligible to the masses, so 
that the term ** the people's schools ’* shall no longer have sole refer- 
ence to the Elementary Schools, but also to the Secondary and 
ultimately to the Universities — those most neoessazy intellectual 
workshops of mo<lem Democracy — all these advantages are brought 
immeasurabh^ nearer within our grasp by the present Bill, which, if 
it succeeds ip passing the ordeal that all Bills have to pass, bids fair 
to become our Educational Act of Settlement. 

Ci.ovi>Ksi.i:\' BRERirrox. 
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In what I am about to write 1 am assuming that Clause 5 of tho 
Bill and all Consequential phrasing will be struck out bj the Oovern- 
ment. This clause permits the Local Education Authorities, about 
to be created, to decline to take oyer the control of Public Elementaxj 
Education. It is said that Mr. Chamberlain insisted upon making 
the Elementaiy School part of the Bill permissive because of his 
disinclination to support rate-aided denominational religious instruc- 
tion. This may very well be true. I remember the programme of 
the once famous Birmingham Education League at the time when 
Mr. Chamberlain was chairman of its executive. The main plank 
in that programme was this, that all schools aided by local rates 
shall becinsectarian.’* Of course the present Bill is on lines entirely 
different ; hence the adoptive ” way out. But although the Bill 
has only been before the country a few weeks, opinion is {practically 
unanimous that either the permissive feature of the Bill or the Bill 
itself must go to the wall. As the latter means the close of Mr. 
Balfour's leadership of the House (he can scarcely fac« anutlier 
educational fiasco), I am assuming, as I say, that it will be mode 
compulsory for the Local Authorities — if and w'hen they are created — 
to take over Primary as well as Higher Education. 

Now what is the first thing this Bill does? ' It seeks to set u|i in 
each locality an Education Authority capable of coiitrolling all gmdes 
of schools within the area. If this could be aoliieved on riglit lines a 
tremendous educational reform would have been effected. For wliat 
are the facts in respect of the local government of Public Education 
in England and Wales at the present time. In the first place we 
find, covering the whole of the country, irresponsible groiijps of 
managers of Voluntary Schools. There are I4,3d9 of these little 
private boards of management Nominally they must consist of at 
least three persons in each case. Actually they consist very often of 
“the one-man manager,'’ the vicar of the parish in which the 
Voluntary School is situated. Then, during the last thirty years, 
there have sprung up public Local Authorities for Elementary 
Education, viz., the School Boards. At present there are School 
Boards in fifty-five of the sixty-three County Boroughs ; in about 
half tho non-County Boroughs and Urban Districts; and in about 
half the rural parishes of the country. Then again, for the last 
fourteen years the Mumcipal Authorities have also been engaged in 
educational work. They have been more or less actively engaged in 
the work of developing Tetthiiical and Secondary Education. Whnt 
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az6 the direct results of all this hotob-potdii of local goTemmeiit ? 
The first is the waste of a large anumnt of public mon^ in the 
unnecessarj and extravagant duj^oation of admimstrativemachineiy. 
Let me give one instance only : each locality could furnish siinilar 
stupidities. ^ The London School Board controls six Industrial Sdiiools 
having an ^nrolmeut of 1,020 pupils. This work calls for the creation 
of a Committee of seventeen Board Members who meet fortnightly 
at the Board Offices on the Victoria Embankment. It calls further 
for the up-keep of an effective and fairly expensive official estab- 
lishment ” at. the Board offices. Whilst all this is going on the 
London County Council has two precisely similar institutions under 
its charge with an enrolment of 420 pupUs. Here, again, there is a 
Standing Committee (of fifteen members) and a permanent official 
establishment at the County Hall, Spring Gardens. Obviously either 
of these Committees could admirably supervise the work of these 
eight schools and their 1,440 pupils. Thus would the public econo- 
mise on one set of establishment charges. The sum saved taken by 
itself would be insignificant. But add together the administrative 
economies which might similarly be effected all over the country and 
see the result ! This ** One- Authority ” scheme would therefore 
economise on administrative expenditures. 

It would do more. At present there is much local irritation, 
between the larger School Boards especially and the Municipal 
Technical Instruction Committees covering the same areas, respecting 
disputed functions and territories. There is also some little 
educational overlapping — though the amount of this has been grosdy 
exaggerated by obscurantist partisans. The ** One- Authority ’* scheme 
would change all this. But it would do still more. It would 
secure that ** linkage ” of schools without which the educational 
ladder must ever remain largely a delusion to most of the children of 
the poorer artisans. At present, the lad of parts who is of humble 
extraction goes to the Elementary School. If his schoolmaster, as is 
usually the case, will put himself to a lot of unrequited trouble, the 
boy may be especially trained to win an Exhibition at some school in 
some o^er part of the town, with a different atmosphere, a different 
curriculum, and under an entirely different body of managers. 
Unless somebody takes special pains with him and his parents, the 
difficulties in the way of his progress from one school to the other 
will be so great that he will miss the chancer End go out into the 
labour market. To-day there are potential Faradays cleaning bottles 
in brewery backyards ; there are potential Hers<diels scaring crows 
for the village farmer; there are potential Arkwrights scavenging 
the dust from the factory floor; there are potential Stephensons 
polishing up lamps in the railway shed; and there are potential 
Macaulays stuffing early newspapers into suburban letter-boxes. That 
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this is BO means a greater loss to the nation than to the individual. 
A completely co-ordinated system of public education would mean a 
better chance for the humble genius. This better chance can only be 
secured when schools are linked together, their curricula fitting 
organically the one into the other. And these things can only be 
secured if all ^^des of public schools in each suitably sized area are 
placed under one and the same Local Authority. 

But how does the Ghovernment propose to give us this ** One 
Authority ” ? It goes to the Municipal Council of every County 
and of every County Borough, and appoints that Council the 
educational authority for that area. In passing 1 may add that it 
offers autonomy in matters affecting Primary Education to the 
Council of any Borough with a population of over 10,000, or of an 
Urban District, with a population of over 20,000. This concession 
to the smaller urban areas is a result of the fight of 1890. If they 
had to be governed from the county centres they would probably 
have jibbed ” again. The question is, will autonomy in Elemen- 
tary Education satisfy them, and how will they fare as to the pro- 
vision of Higher Education ? And as to why 10,000 good souls are 
to have that autonomy in the Borough, which is to be denied the 
20,000 equally good souls in the Urban District, I am helplessly 
silent. Perhaps Mr. Balfour will explain. 

These Municipal Councils are not, after all, to act directly as 
the Education Authorities (** except as respects the raising of a rate 
or borrowing money ”). They are each to elect an Eduiation Com- 
mittee, ‘‘constituted in accordance with a scheme made by the 
Council and approved by the Board of Education.” Every scheme 
must provide — 

(^/) For the selection and appointment by the Council of at least 
a majority of the Committee ; and 
(/j) For the appointment by the Council, on the nomination, w'here 
it appears desirable, of other bodies, of persons of experience 
in education, and of persons acquainted with the needs of the 
various kinds of schools in the area for which the Council aots. 

Thus it is seen that the Education Committee nepfi not eonfain a 
ftingle directly elected person ! When the Government started out in 
189fJ to “municipalise” the local control of Education — thus dis- 
establishing the ad hoc principle in educational local government — 
it laid it down definitely that a majority of the memhers of mch 
Education Committee must be members of the Municipal Councils in each 
case. Even the abortive Education Bill of last year (on which the 
administrative machinery of the present Bill is framed) said, “ etery 
such scheme shall protide tltat a majority of the members of the 
\Education\ Committee shall be memlters of the Council f And so it 
must be in this case. If we are in for “ municipalisation let it be 
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genuine and not spurious. We cannot hand over the control of 
Public Schools, primary and higher, to a committee of persons, not 
one of whom ne^ be a person directly responsible to the people. 

In any case is the ** municipalisation ** plan the best aU round ? 
The Government may tell us, and quite truly, that we have too many 
local authorities and too many elections. They will point to the 
creation in every coimty and coimty borough area of« one effective 
Municipal Authority working for all public purposes, including educa- 
tion, through standing committees as the ideal upon which they have 
set their minds. Certain sceptical people like myself may have an 
uneasy feeling that this eager desire to hand Education over to the 
Municipal Councils is due, on the part of some members of the 
Government at any rate, to the hope that when given to bodies which 
have a hundred other things to do, it will be less actively prosecuted 
than when in the hands of authorities elected directly and exclusively 
for educational purposes. But I will not now stay to pursue the 
point. The question is, can the Government wipe out the School 
Boards and hand over their work to the Municipal Councils ? So far 
as the small School Boards are concerned, they may go to-morrow, 
and few of us will shed a tear. But what of the School Boards in 
the great urban centres ? For thirty-two years they have done a 
great work. They have pushed the cause of Education so thoroughly 
as to raise the level not only of their own schools but of the Voluntary 
Scliools too. Can the Government wipe them out this Session ? Its 
Bill says that — assuming that the permissive feature disappears — 
directly the Bill became law the School Board and all its works 
“ shall be abolished ! ” Will it ? 

But how are you to vindicate the principle of One Authority for 
all grades of schools if the great School Boards are to be perpetuated ? 
Obviously only by making them in a perfected form in each ease that 
** One Authority.” And here appears to 'be a case in which, as I have 
often urged, the principle of local option might very well be applied. 
If the people of Bradford, for instance, say : “ We think our City 
Council bos enough to do already, we think the control of our 
education of all grades a matter of sufficient importance to call for 
the continuance of our School Board in a perfected condition ” ; why 
should not their wishes be met ? If, on the other hand, the people of 
Nottingham say : ** We believe in one paramount Municipal Council, 
directing all the various branches of municipal |^ctivity ; we there- 
fore want to dispense with our School Board, and give the control of 
all our public education to a Committee of our City Council ” ; again, 
why not ? It may be a counsel of despair. But unless something 
of this sort is adopted the Bill will only get through either after a 
terrific struggle or by the dropping altogether of its Primary School 
portions 
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Assuming, however, the establishment, one way or another, of these 
Local Education Authorities : What is to be their function ? They 
are to finance and direct all the public education within their areas. 
The Yoluntazy Schools, the Board Schools, the Technical and 
Secondary Schools ore to come under their control. As I have again 
and again urged, these ** Voluntary ’* Schools represent perhaps the most 
acute feature af the Education problem. They still accommodate three 
of the five and a-half millions of children attending the Primary 
Schools of England and Wales. Like the Schbol Board Schools, they 
get their financial support from Government grants and from what 
they can raise in the locality. But, unlike the Board Schools, they 
cannot draw upon the public purse for their essential local income ; 
they must depend for this upon the hand of charity. The result is 
this, that last year, while the Board and the Voluntary Schools got 
pretty much the same amount per child fn>m the Central Exchequer, 
and while the Board Schools drew upon the local rates to the extent 
of 25s. 6d, a child, the Voluntary School people could only raise Gs. 5d. 
a child by way of local income. What is the immediate sequel ? 
With very few exceptions indeed, the Voluntary Schools are in a hope- 
less condition. They are staffed mainly by juvenile and ill-qualified 
teachers ; their classes are unteachably large ; their premises are old 
and dilapidated ; their apparatus is meagre and primitive ; and what 
certificated teachers there are in them are usually shamefully over- 
worked and scandalously underpaid. 

I am very glad therefore that the Government has raised the question 
of maintaining these schools wholly from public sources. It is high 
time that we gave up the dangerous anachronism of maintaining in 
part the education of a majority of the working-class children of the 
country upon the proceeds of jumble sales and ping-pong tournaments. 
But this scheme will involve of course an absolutely new educa- 
tion rate in eight of the Cobuty Boroughs — in Preston, Stockport, 
Bury, Lincoln, Chester, Bournemouth, Wigan, and St. Helens. The 
people of these towns have been very glib over their preference for 
these Denominational Schools, the continuance of which has meant the 
avoidance of a local rate. I hope they will be equally glib when 
they have to pay. It will mean an abMlutely new rate also in 109 
non-County Boroughs and Urban Districts. It will mean a new rate 
over half the rural area of the country. I am waiting with amused 
expectation for the pommeuts of these devotees of denominationalism 
when they find that the denominatioDalism of the future will bo just 
as expensive as the undenomiDattonalism of the post. I think their 
seal for dogmatic religion will be overcast with lugubrious jeremiads 
as to the burden of the cost. 

I am glad, as I say, that the proposal to aid all public Elementary 
Schools from public sources has been raised. As to the finance of the 
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Bill I need only say one other word. For puiposeB of Higher 
Education the Authority is empowered to levy a rate up to 2d. in the 
pound. It may levy a higher rate if it can obtain the gramous per- 
missiou of the Local Gtovemment Board. First of all, what is 
** Higher ” Education ? All Secondary and Tedmical Education of 
course. But more. According to the ruling of Mr. Gockerton on 
Saturday, March 29, 1901, it will haye in future to meon all Pupil- 
teacher instruction ; all Higher Grade instruction ; and all work done 
for the training of Teachers. In addition, according to Clause 18 of 
the Bill, it will have to mean also all Evening School Work, elemen- 
tary and advanc^. All this to be done on the proceeds of a two- 
penny rate ! The thing is grotesque of course. Why, in many a 
small district the proceeds of a twopenny rate will be gone before 
they can get the roof on a new Secondary School ! But more may 
be raised if the Local Government Board agree. What, I should like 
to ask, has the Local Government Board to do with the amount of rate a 
locality cares to impose upon itself through its elected representatives? 

Besides this absurd twopenny limit there are other stupid restrio- 
tiotis which must go. The first is this, that in future a child cannot 
be kept in a public Elementary School after its fifteenth birthday. It 
is argued that this is a result of the Cockerton judgment. 1 deny 
that. The Cockerton judgment said nothing at all about age. What 
happened was this : Mr. Justice Wills, by way of obiter dic(ttuif being 
asked tlie age of, what I may style, educationid adolescence, suggested 
** somewhere between 16 and 17.*’ It was not port of the judgment, 
and the matter was loot argued. I complain bitterly of the way this 
suggestion hod been fastened on, and a screw given to it to depress 
the opportunities of the education of children. If the artisan classes 
care to make the sacrifices involved in sending their children to school 
beyond the normal age it should be the grateful duty of the State to 
give them every facility. The motto of the State should be that they 
who hunger Isnd thirst after Knowledge shall be filled and not sent 
empt}’’ away, as tiiis Bill at present proposes. Of course there will 
be the excuse that children over fifteen under the co-ordinated system 
now about to be introduced would proceed to a Secondary School. 
But I must point out that there are many rural areas and small urban 
districts in whicli there is and will be no Secondary School provision. 
Some of the best Secondary Education in the world is given in the 
“ Secondary tops ” of the Primary Schools in the pillages of Scotland. 
1 urge that there should be the same facilities here aa in Scotland. 
Under Lord Young’s Act of 1872, pupils can attend school in 
Scotland until eighteen and earn grants in aid from the State. They 
can attend school as long as they like after that, but not earn grants. 
Wliat is sauce for the Scotoh gander ought to be sauce for theEngliah 
goose. So much for the Elementazy Day Schools. 
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In leBpeet of Night Sohoola the utuaUon is more aoute. Tliere 
were 500,000 night studento in England and Wales lost year. 
350,000 of whom were over fifteen. In Scotland there is no age 
Kmitation at all. We irant here again the same thing as in Scotland. 
Clause 18 of the Bill provides : “ In this Act, and in the Elementary 
Education Acts, the expression ‘ elementary school ’ shall not include 
any school carried on as an evening school under the regulations of 
the Board of Education.” Now a great deal of the evening school 
work is purely elementary, and if we call it secondary and organise it 
as such, we shut out eighty per cent, of the pupils — those who have 
not had a proper opportimity in earlier days. 

Another important point is tliis, that in no case shall the standard 
of instruction in any district fall below the standard of the Whitehall 
Code of 1901. Let us look at the Bill again. Clause 6 provides : 
“ The Local Education Authority shall . . . have . . . the control 
of all secular instruction in public elementary schools.” And Clause 
8 (a) TUUB/, The managers of a school shall carry out any directions 
of the Local Education Authority as to the secular instruction to l>e 
given in the school.” This leaves the secular instruction of the 
children of this country absolutely in the hands of tlie Jjocal 
Authority. We cannot leave so vital a matter to tlie agricultural 
Local Authorities. 1 agree we must have ela 8 ticit 3 ' and adapt* 
ability to local needs, hut there must be established a standard 
balow which the localities cannot be permitted to fall. It is of 
vital and urgent importance therefore to insist that the Ijocal 
Authorities should adopt at least the standard of the Whitehall 
Code of 1901. 

So much for the secular education side of the Bill. There remains 
the question of religious instruction, a question which is quite certain 
in the public and Parliamentary discussions to overshofiow' all the 
other parts of the Bill put together. What are the present facts 
respecting religious instruction in the Elementary SchooL Y In all the 
Board Schools, with the exception of a very few indeed in which no 
religious instruction is permitted, the religious instruction is uu- 
denominational. That is to say, it is strict!}' Biblical. Every 
morning the school opens with the assembly of all the pupils at 
Prayers. A Hymn is sung and the head teacher r^uls a portion of 
the Bible. Then each class goes to its room, where for from thirty 
to forty-five minut^ a Bible lesson is given. This follows a carefully 
prepared syllahus, which prescribes not only lessons in the historiciil 
parts of the Bible, but also the oommittal to memory of selected 
portions of the i'salms, the Book of Proverbs, Christ’s teachings, and 
so on. Generally speaking noting could exceed the devoutziesa and 
the religious value of these lessons, lessons which would compare most 
favourably with the religious teaching in the public sehoois I feel 
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sure. In ihe Voluntary Schools the teaching is all this, and in 
certain oases more. If the Voluntary School is attached to the 
Roman Catholic Church the reli^ous teaching is of course in strict 
accordance with the special tenets of that Church. If it is connected 
with a Church of England, whose minister is not only ** high,” hut 
also pretty active, probably there will be a good deid of spedfic 
Church teaching added to the curriculum already shetdied. But in 
the groat majority of cases I think I may safely say that even in 
the Church Schools the religious teaching varies very little from that 
of the Board School, except, of course, for the fact that the teaching 
of the Church Catechism is invariably added. In both Board and 
Voluntary Schools the pupil may be removed, under the ** Conscienoe 
CTause,** at the request of the parent, from the religious observances 
and daily lessons. 

Now the Government's scheme is to leave all this just as it is. In 
the present Board Schools (hereafter to be styled Local Authority 
Schools) the instruction will be undenominational. In theJ[>enomin- 
ational Schools it will remain denominational even after they are 
rate-aided and publicly supervised. How long they are likely to 
retain their specific denominational character under a genmne system 
of public control I do not pretend to be able to say. Up to recent 
days Dr. Temple used to thmk it would be a very short time 
indeed. 

Of course difficulties at once arise. In 8,000 of the 10,000 
villages there is only one school and that a Church school. In the 
past, it is true, itf has been mrintained from public sources — in 
some oases entirely so, in most cases almost entirely so. But the 
public aid has come from the Central Exchequer, and although tlie 
village Nonconformist has helped to find it the matter has not pre- 
sented itself to him in anything like on acute form. Now, however, 
you are to present to that self-same village Nonconformist a Demand 
Note for a fate in aid of the Denominational School, the religious 
teaching of which is exceedingly distasteful to him. Already, 
good law-abiding citizen as he is, he is talking loudly of a ** New 
Rate Campaign ’’—much to the astoniriiment, no doubt, of the 
Government wliich appears in its way to have tried to meet him. 
For his e8|iecial benefit an entirely new and disastrously extravagant 
method of computing “ deficiency ” of school places has been de- 
vised. In the past the provision of new sohopl places has been 
determined solely upon the issue as to whether or not a suffiriency of 
school places already existed. In the future this method of deal- 
ing with the question will be swept away. £rfn irhere an oiww qf 
whoof phvrH if the parmh of thirtjf ehiUtren dMike ihe form of 

religiowt inetrueiion gioen in the erhsting echooi^ or schools^ they can 
apply to ihe Local Authority to huihi a eeparate cchooi, tchich ttill^ of 
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eouraef be undenominatwfiaL If the Local Authority rcfuecy they^ o#' 
the religiom body to which they belong, can build a echool thcmeeheSy and 
immediately throw it upon the public puree for maintenance. Already 
the religioiis proposals of the Bill liaye, as I have said, created a 
most bitter and determined hostility in Nonconformist droles ; and 
there can be no shadow of doubt that the proposal of rsf^ aid to the 
Church schools will cause the Free Churches to leave no stone un- 
turned to secure a separate school or schools in eveiy village which 
is now supplied by the Church school only. This will mean a lot 
of sznall schools which cannot be properly organised, and the 
teachers of which will be seriously underpaid. (This question of the 
payment made to teachers might well, by the way, form a part of 
the supervisory functions of the Local Authority.) 

I do not desire to add one unnecessary word to this deplorable 
religious warfare. But, face to face with the fact that the proposal 
of the Government will create such a cloud of controversy as must 
obscure th^ real issues, and may prevent the Bill from passing into 
law altogether, I venture to ask members on the Unionist side to 
consider whether or not we might come to a practicable compromise 
which would not involve the building of stupidly unnecessary 
microscopic schools. My proposal, broadly , would be that, in con- 
nection with the Undenominational schools, facilities, outeide the 
echool preniisee, should be offered for the instruction of children 
during the hour of religious instruction in the particular tenets of 
the Church to which their parents belong — if this exceptional treat- 
ment be desired. In the Denominational schools I would suggest 
the compromise that, since all Denominational instruction, except, of 
course, in the Homan Catholic schools, is very much more nearly 
Undenominational than is popularly supposed, the difficulty might 
be met by making the religious instruction in these schools frankly 
Undenominational on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
with the right to give catechetical and Church teaching on Wed- 
nesday to the children of such parents as may have preferred a claim 
to the same. 

Here, again, my proposal is admittedly only a counsel of despair. 
But the passage of this Bill in its present form would only transmit 
the fight from Parliament to the localities ; and the smaller the 
locality the keener, the more protracted, and the more bitterly per- 
sonal the fight. ]^ow long it would continue Heaven only knows. 
Surely the leaders of the various Church^ might meet and excogitate, 
and the Government might accept something on the lines of this 
suggestion. They could not possibly meet and devise a more hopeless 
scheme than that of the Bill itself. 


T. J. Macxamara. 



THE QUESTION OF eiBBALTAK. 


What is the*exaot value of GHlbraltor to England undcg modem con- 
ditions and at this present time ? The question has been often debated 
of late, but not, as I venture to think, exhaustively, fully reviewing 
all the points at issue. As yet no final verdict has been given upon 
a matter of profound and pressing national interest. It was my lot 
long ago to spend many years upon the Great Bock as a staff officer, 
admitted to the confidences and counsels of the chief authorities, and 1 
gained in those days more or less intimate knowledge of the locality. 
Since then, quite recently indeed, I have revisited it and have been 
privileged to see and hear something of what has been in progress here 
some five or six years past. I propose therefore to examine the facts, 
to consider the pros and cons., and, briefiy summarising the arguments, 
tiy to arrive at a conclusion as to the actual and potential uses of 
Gibraltar. 

It is essential to realise clearly, first, the purpose for which 
Gibraltar is supposed to serve, to-day. This is not idone, as will 
presently appear, to keep the flag flying over a stronghold tradi- 
tionally dear to us as a record of past prowess. To believe that 
Gibraltar is impregnable is a part of our national creed : to question 
it is, as Sir Frederio|: Bramwell said on a recent occasion, akin to the 
crime of speaking disrespectfully of the equator. Many hope, not 
without reason perhaps, that the famous fortress will still succeed in 
keeping an enemy, or any combination of enemies, at bay ; that the 
attentive care constantly devoted to its foitifioationB and their arma- 
ment will save it from a coup de main and enable it to prolong defence 
to the utmost possible limit. Much has been done and will be done 
in due course to strengthen and develop its powers of resistance. 
The whole character of the defence has been altered and another 
system adopted. S^tated briefiy, and, so far as may be permitted 
without revealing details, nowadays very strictly and very properly 
kept secret, the new scheme has been to abandon the line Wall on the 
sea levjsl and place our batteries half way up the Bock or higher. 
The main line of defence now lies along the Upper Boad, and on this 
and at all points of vantage guns of the newest* type and of the 
largest calilm have been mounts — guns, breeckloaders and howitsers, 
using great charges of high explosivee and throwing enormous pro- 
jectiles to a distance of eight and nine miles. The batteries have 
been erected in the very bmt positions, they are provided with every 
modem sdentific appliance, and efficienoy is assured by the canstant 
handling of and praodoe with the guns. The general armament 
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includes the neoesaaiy quick-firing guns to repel torpedo attack. 
The whole of the out-of-date ordnance in the upper galleriw and the 
Lower Lines are being replaced by 9*2 guns, having the most important 
ro/e, that of keeping down fire from the hills exactly oppoeito, a most 
dangerous weapon of offence in an enemy's hands, of which more 
dirertly. ^ 

GKhraltar is well endow'ed by nature no less than by art judiciously 
applied for active and passive defence. Man for man, gun fur gun, 
it should be able to cope with almost any exhibition of hostile force. 
It enjoys a peculiar advantage in its geological formation ; this great, 
imposing, oolitic Kock, sitting so square and seemingly solid on the 
sea, is yet honeycombed with subterranean spaces: its maiumotb 
caves are well known to visitors, and its galleries, i^oiistructed with so 
much skill during the great siege, have historital interest. Many 
more such natural bomb-proofs and casements might be easily and 
safely excavated. It is the especial choxat'tcr of the rock material 
that it will stand without lining or support when hollowed out, Ujc 
process of which is simplified greatly by modem machinery. AVe 
have here facilities unrivalled and unlimited for affording protectiuu 
to the garrison and the safe storage of war material and suppliers of 
all sorts. The exposure of troops would be rediiwd to a minimum 


— the necessary serrioe in the batteries and the general duties of 
fatigue. How far the non-combatants could W eijually proteainl 
must be considered in connection with the whole question of tin.* i-iviJ 
population on the Rock, ever a source of weakness, a fruitful cause 
probably of trouble and difficulty in the event of hostilitiffs. Powers 
have now been conferred upon the Governor to remove or ex{K‘i all 
persons, including British subjects, at a time uf great eini?rgem w 
but such a step might not be feasible, and would wrtaiiil v 
by the enemy if not carried out before inveBtincnt. The prcstmia of 
some 17,000 souls over and above the militant population must 
obviously produce inconvenience in food supply, esj^ecittlly as reganJs 
munitiotu de houche, wliich must perforce depend in u siege upon 
quantities stored beforehand and not necessarily easy of ri-pleniM}]. 
ment. Gibraltar cannot possibly be self-supjKJrting in f<io»l ami still 
lera in regard to water. Blockade might be counted ufK)n at iwime 
and no remote date to interfere with tiie one, and the other, priiu-iisilly 
dependent upon imnfaU, is of course at the mercy of the w«^ther. 
ihese aw ^mts leaking against the idea of impregnability, although 

ptolongwi that the W«god rfwJu 
IB and rtMwtion. Everything 
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human life would probably dooide the late of Gibraltar before other 
adverse influenoes wore brought to bear. 

The problem of suooeMful resUtanoe, following the ultimate appeal 
to arms^ is not, however, that with which we are most immediately 
ooncemod. vThe present value of Gibraltar ia more as a naval station 
than an inviolable military f ortre s s ; it must be i^le to answer 
demands that may be made upon it at any time by our war ships and 
mercantile marine, without involving a great and deadly struggle 
for its possession. What we need at Gibraltar, daily and constantly, 
is a secure haven, a safe port and place of lefoge, as well as a basifi 
and starting |>oint for naval operations. East and West, in the Mediter- 
lynean and the Atlantic. As a coaling station it is of Incalculable 
importanoe ; it should be readily available and possess ample facilities 
in docks, building yards, and arsenals, to which battleships can procee^l 
to retit, rt>{>air, and for replenishment after an action and the damages 
iiK'idental to colLUiou with an enemy. Yet more, it should afford 
protection to c‘<:itivo 3 *s and commercial shipping, offeriifg security 
under its guns to tiuanned vessels flying before cniiserB. A principal, 
na^' a [irinuiry, desideratum in Gibraltar, is as a naval base. The 
profiosition is sometimes advanced by naval experts that a ** fleet in 
iiciiig is its own base, that it is practically self-contained, carrying 
with it all it n«quires ; but this b surely a mistake. Nothing that 
swims i^n vrell int called self-supporting, or is reasonably likely to 
prove so, lighting- ships least of all. It might be independent at. 
the outset and for, a certain time, but that obviously is terminable. 
The ordinary wastage in coal for instance is enormous, the wear and 
tear, the defioieucies, the positive damages inflicted by stress of war 
and weather must eventually drive the best- found fleet inevitably to 
laud. In all tlieee services, however, Gibraltar was deficient, it com- 
pletely failcHl to provide for tliem, until a few years ago. No stejis 
were taken ^to remove the reproach that the fortress was altogether 
worthless as a naval base or coaling station. The imperative neees- 
H\iy for remedying defeifts and shortcomings so serious had been 
urge<l strongly upon the Government again and again. In 1884 a 
Siuentific military officer, General Grease, C.B., who had bean at 
great {lains, pwprw mo/M, to investigate the state of things on the 
spot, made a full report to the authorities and pointed out that 
Gibraltar itossessed ** no protected harbour where sMpa could anchor 
in safety from gun fire or torpedo attacks, no^effective dockyard 
ill wdiich shi|>s could lie after an action and ba refitted, and no dock 
in which a ship could be placed for any neoesary repairs.** ‘ The 
only c«oaliug place for naval shifis wwa alongside the New Mole, 
where no more than two could be accommodated at one time, the 
whole supply on hand tlieie was tinder 5,000 tons, and no reserve 

m kki Mlmirabls paper on GenU sad Oibmttsr, nnd before tbe Soinecj of Arti« 
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could be ntilifled, for the ooid hulks at the north end of the Bay would 
certainly have been destroyed. 

Nearly two years passed before the warning thus plainly oon- 
Tejed was taken to heart and the measure so constantly urged at last 
considered. About 1893-94 the principle was aooepti^, and after 
the usual interchange of official ideas in many voluminous minutes 
a certain plan of action was adopted. In 1895 the first move was 
made in the great scheme which is now approaching completion. It 
had been decided to undertake the construction of the great Admiralty 
works upon the west front of the Hock, at an estimated cost of some 
£5,000,000. In return for this very considerable e^cpenditure we 
were to get a vast harbour with fine anchorage endo^ by mo|f« 
and breakwaters, three large graving-docks and slip-ways, extensive 
buildings to he used as workshops, storehouses, and administrative 
offices. Moreover there was to be wide reclamation from tlie sew, 
new retaining wUs were to be erec‘ted, coaling aheds and wharf- 
walls built, while continuous dredging operations were to be carried 
on for the deepening of the great harbour. Speaking more in dc^tail, 
so that the extensive character of these new works may be better 
appreciated, we find that : — 


I. The (bdtered anchorage ii a mile and a-UaU in length iind 
half a mile in breadth at the base ; it is enclosed by throe motes of 
concrete blocks with deep-water foundations. Oiie is the prolon- 
gation of the “ Naral oommimly called the New Mole, to the nt.rth- 
west, a total length of 3,500 feet ; the second that of the Old Mole, 
the Devil's Tongue as it was styled by the Spaniards, to a total 
leng^ of 2,790 feet to the west, while the third or “ iutenuedinte 
h^watn " 1,600 feet long with two openings east and west, lie. 
between the Medes and completes the enclosure of an ana of .‘UW 
a^, the bulk of which is between thirty to thirty-live feet deep. 
The de^h of water alongside the inner line of the Npw Mule tlie 
interm^mte breakwater, and the Old Mole is thirty-Bve feet. 

II. The ooriing fadlitiea will he great at both the Old and New 
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the docks to the northward, at the foot of the old liine Wall, by 
leolaizning the foreshore and filling it in as firm gronnd. Upon this 
the maohine-Bhops and artifioers’ yards for the repair of ships, for 
torpedo-boat slips and boat oambers, are being erected by extending 
this new grqfind as far as Ragged Staff. 

I hare stated these facts and figures with some particniarity to 
show how oomprebensire was this scheme and how seriously it was 
undertaken. Yet its wisdom is nowadays more than questioned. 
Indeed, it stands practically condemned in expert opinion, on the 
clear ground ttiht its uses have been already neutralist and vitiated 
by the latest scientific developments in warfare. When this first 
became suspected with a painful shock of surprise and dis- 
appointment, the Government boldly took the bull by the boms, 
resolved to look trouble in the face and hear the worst of it. 
The result was an investigation and a report whidi can leave 
no doubt in any unprejudiced mind that a sad ^d costly 
mistake had been made. The harbour, the docks, and the coaling 
station had been designed and planted in the wrong place. The 
Committee, presided over by Admiral Sir Harry Rawson, who was 
supported by a civil engineer, a distinguished soldier, also a military 
engineer, and Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, M.P., although charitably dis- 
posed to find excuses, was satisfied that the drawbacks of position 
were fatal, and Uiat in war the western harbour would be untenable. 
The arguments on which this adverse verdict was based are by this 
time pretty familiar to all. Every inch of the western fai;ade of 
Gibraltar and all the new works are known to be commanded 
by the sufTotinding country and ex|> 08 ed to the fire of the batteries 
that might be loi'ated thereon, to deadly, devastating fire, that is to 
say. ill face of which nothing could live. Of this tiiere can be no 
shadow of a doubt. The nearest point on the hills, the hills culmi- 
nating in the so-called Queen of Spain’s Chair,” enfilades and 
takes in reverse the whole front of Gibraltar, as far as the New Mole, 
which is only throe and a-half miles distant. The advantages of 
position are on the side of the enemy or assailant along the 
whole circumference of the Bay, from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic, and nowhere are the sites for the empUcementa of heavy 
guns Inore than 10,000 yards away. No great power of imagina- 
tion is required to oonjure up the situation thqjt might face us if 
Spain's unending grievance at our occupation of her ancient territoiy 
led her to join with other Powers seemingly chivalrously desirous to 
help her, but fighting really for their own bands. 

The present value of Gibraltar, thus handicapped and hindered hmn 
performing its most probable, if not its principal functions, cannot be 
called great It is impossible to regard its future usefulness under 
these undoubtedly adverse conditions with much oomplaoency, althoo|^ 
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we shall of course meet any difficulties that may arise with customary 
courage and tenarity. Some orumha of comfort may be placed to the 
credit side. “ It is better to have a dock with risks than no dock 


at ril,” said the Bawson Committee. There has been a definite gain, 
too, in the provision of an anchorage secure from torpedo attack, which 
is now claimed for the new work, and which was one of the chief aims 
in view when it was undertaken. The work has been carried through, 
moreover, with greater despatch and more easily than any similar 
harbour on the eastern side, while the presence of the toa*n, the 
Covemxhent establishments and the existing harbous on the western 
no doubt materially facilitated progress. It has been presumed, too, 
that the anchorage would be reasonably secure in night time, altliot^h 
this seems rather fallacious when range of fire, accurate distances and 
(ioirect aim can be fixed during the daylight hours for continued use at 
night. Last of all we must not forget that the attack to be anticipated 
would never he permitted to develop unopposed. Tlie resistance offered 
by Gibraltar would scarcely be passive. The old stronghold is in a 
position to make reprisals of a very formidable character. It cannot 


he imagined that the attack would come entirely as a snrpriw*. a bolt 
from the blue ; that there would be no warning, no proliniinaries, no 
overt and unmistakable acts foreshadowing boinbanlment. Qrenit 
guns must be mounted on great works by great numbers w(»rking 
over a con«‘iderahle space of time ; secrecy could not be invariably 
obtained. There are screens no doubt of bills and hollows, but they 
could assuredly be probed and explored by our fire^ some proportion at 
least of the opi^sito country is in full view. It might be surely jKjssible to 
forestall the intended mischief. Military science tells us that the 
best defence is a vigorous offensive. Gibraltar, with its pnseiit 
armament and with that which is certain to be added shortly, could 
bring a tremendous and overpowering fire to bear uj»Dn the wouhl-l»e 
assailants. Under cover of our numerous and jowerful guns n^taliation 
of a more definite and conclusive kind might be attained. * FinalJy, the 
question has been raised very seriously whether, in the event of grave 
menace, Gibraltar would not bestbedefendedby the oc-oiijMition, forcibly 
If Mcessary, of the neighbouring territory which now threatens it. 

ba» not yetebeen said as to 
the probable effect of a hostile demonstration against the new 
hflx^, yet the fact remains that it does not even approximatelv 
meet our needs, • although it will «er.e for a time. At present, 
d^g pea^. must confer very distinct a.lvantages upon the mer. 

Gibraltar; convewely, the wertern harbour and dock 

a! e^of wT T^**^"** afford inauffidoat protooUou in 
tte event of war. The Rawson Comiiiittw waa uaheaitatiiiriv of 
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were therefore imperaiiyely required upon the eastern side. This 
oonclusion was arrived at after great deliberation aod a camfnl 
examination of the relative security of each side of the Bock from land 
artillery fire, direct or indirect. In this the eastern is undoubtedly for 
superior ; it dpes not enjoy complete immunity, but it is undoubtedly 
much more siteltered by the oonfiguration of the ground, the great inter- 
vening mass of stone. This alone would justify the oonsftuction of this 
second harbour, and although an impression prevails that the Govern- 
ment has definitely abandoned the idea, this cannot be really the 
case. \n experienced oivU engineer is now constantly engaged in 
surveys and observations of the back of the Rook with a view of 
collecting facts as regards the action of wind and waves in this un- 
doubtedly much exposed quarter. The locality does not greatly favour 
tlio enterprise ; ea.sterly gales, long prevailing, gain dangerous force in 
tin* vast stretch of the Mediterranean Sea, the bottom is shifting, very 
deep, and the foothold on shore very limited and precarious. Mr. 
Shiel, the engineer in question, is. however, satisfied, I beHeve, that 
no insuperable difficulties stand in the way of construction. Lake other 
great engineering aohievements of modem timee it would yield to 
an adequate expenditure of time and money. The scheme, now 
temf>orarily in abeyance, but surely not for long, contemplates the 
construction of a graving dot^k which would he completely protected 
from direct aitneil fire, and almost entirely from indirect fire. This 
dock would be (d length sufficient to accommodate our largest 
transports, of a depth to take the heaviest battleship at the maximum 
dm ft at which slie <*ould float after severe damage in action. The 
iiiHvjwarv workshops and storehouses would be providctl in ohambers 
absolutely safe from artillery firs, excavated in the rock, adjoining the 
tunnel that would connwt the west and eastern sides. There would be 
thr<*e moles built, enclosing an area of 400 acres, two of them 
projecting from the shore would hi' 2,t300 feet in length, bui the third, 
till* outer or sea mole, would be 0,600 feet long and 50 feet broad. 
This would have to withstand the wave- shocks produi'od by the strong 
•* l>*vanter,*’ or east wind above mentioned, and upon its power 
to do this the whole value of the harbour would depend. Arrauge- 
lueuts would lUBOvide for the coaling of ships in this eastern harbour 
at all, times, and the facilities thiis afforded would obviously be 
of inestimable service during war. ** We attach the utmost importance 
to the lonstruction of such a harbour and dock ,4* said the Rawson 
Cnnimittce ; the outlay would no doubt be great, amounting to and 
proltably exoseiling five millions, and the time required for the 
completion of them would cover about ten years. It is not easy to 
understand why a scheme so urgently recommended, and seemingly 
quite feasible, should l»e hung up and |»oatponed possihly to the Greek 
Kalends. 
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There i» no partioolar novelty in tbi® quofBon. ^ groimd liM 
already been travelled over, although rather superficially, no 

veiy lively appreGiation of the tremendous isauw involved. It ^ 
indeed, of supreme national importance that the inherent defeeU in 
Glibraltar as a naval base and place of arms should be^^dearly rec^» 
nised, and t^e remedies that are possible and believed to be effective 
should be at onoe applied. We have been plainly told that what baa 
been already attempted is inadequate; we know what the esperia 
consider essential and recommend for execution at all costs and 
without delay. Sven then, when all ha^ been tried, liberally and 
ungrudgingly, the opinion is strongly held in some qiuirters that 
Gibraltar has lost much of its ancient prestige. It is imposs|}>le 
to leave the subject without considering views u’hich deserve atten- 
tion, although they are for the most part counsels of perfection, 
visionary schemes, far fetched, unattainable, beyond the range of 
practical politics. There are those who think llint the tirst anti chief 
value of the Bock is as a means of barter, a thing precious enough, but 
to others and from a sentimental point rather than U> ourselves. We 
could do very well without it, they say, if an adequate equivalent were* 
offered us. Is there anything worth taking in exchange Y Three 
several suggestions have been made, and it is well to distMiss the rela- 
tive merits of each, leaving on one side for the moment the obvious 
diplomatic difficulties that interpose, and the very plausible strategic 
objections that can be raised to the surrender of (iibmltar to other 
hands : primarily, of course, to its original owners, but not i*ertainly 
and necessarily to be retained by them. 

The first proposal must be taken in connection witli a poliiy that 
does not at present find much favour, that of abandoning the 
Mediterranean, the arguments for w'hieh rest upon the weakDess of 
adventuring our fleet in an inland sea where it might have to face an 
overwhelming combination of the nations on its seal>oi^l. In such 
an event we should be deprive»l by force Df that t«ule nmte to the 
East which imposes such burdens, and whi' h. ac<7ording to ibis school, 
we would more wisely let go of our own acctird. That any evacua- 
tion or abdication of our position in the Mediterranean would bo 
tolerated by the nation can liardly* be believed. It, at least, is not 
approved by the Government at this present time ; the coirvorse is 
certainly true or we should not hear of the strmigtJiening of the fleet 
in those waters, of be so eager to correct allege*! deficienciM in storas 
and reserves of coal. Yet there is a scscond, and as some think greater, 
safer, and more open route to t)jo East, to the Cape, India and far 
^thay — ^that along our ocean communications by tlie Atlaniic and 
Pacific. Under this aspect the ranarics nr© of inestimable value to a 
world-wide Empire sucdi as ours. It has Wii said, very ocgently,' 
(i; Foi(rxia!m.T Kpvivw. v.-l. Uji. p, I'i®. 



«<that the Port of leie Piliiib^t^ 

the lead which surroande it ere ol more impotteiioe to Ptij^hiid 
than ten Gihreltan.’* The writer (Oaptam Gamlner^ lEt.N.), hiieo 
this aaiertion on the oerteinty that it ocmld he Tendered impiegnaUe^ 
that its uodeifiable fertili^ ooiild make it oapahle of snpportbig a 
large military and cnTil population, that mfe anohoragf eziste in ite 
harbour. Its uses are eo obriooe that thi^ cannot be oonteeted. 
Whether or not eren if Spain were willing to negotiate as to the oestion 
of the Canaries she would he permitted to do so is another question. 

The second alternative for Gibraltar is Port Mahon, or more exaoUy 
the island of Minorca, one of the Balearic Islands, which has already 
been a British possession, and with an interesting history. The 
Imrbour of Port Mahon, the principal one of two, is eecnrely situated, 
lying sm^ned from all winds at the end of a deep narrow inlet at 
the south-ea»t of the island. It is one of the finest in the Medi- 
terranean. and sufficiently spacious to accommodate a large fieet, which 
(m>uM he well protected by fortifications. As a naval base,* although 
naturally greatly inferior to Malta, it would be of undoubted value, 
but its position is such, midway between Marseilles and Algiers, that 
it does not in the least affect the question of the Straits of Gibraltar. 
It is quite beyond the region of inftuenoe, and in any exchange 
there would be no quid }tro qu*i as regards the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean. 

The thirl is at oiu« the boldest, the most notable, and the least 
l>ossible of attainment It is the revival of an idea hy no means novel 
or uiiatudit>d, the barter of Gibraltar, the European stronghold, for 
the still ini|)erfeirtly develo|ied peninsula on the North African coast. 
Ceuta, iitvording to t'ompetent authorities, eecapee most of the evils 
iuherf*nt to the physical conditions of Gibraltar. It comprises a con- 
sidc^rahlt* territory w ith all the advantages of a fruitful soil that could 
be largely iitilise^l in raising food, and offers an abundance of cover in 
the many rarities witere Uie defenders could lie concealed. Again, 
with the {HMsession of neighbouring hills, and it is made altogether 
safe from landward attack. This landward front is one of great natural 
streiigtii, and if properly fortified and armed, Ceuta could he rendered 
practically itnpri^gnable on that side. The place would be, of course, 
vulnerable from the sen, if th v assailants were masters of that element, 
but the ships attacking would be taken in reverse from the high land 
to the west and the ses-serriio guns on board enfiladed. Its faoilitiea for 
defence are equalled hy the convenience of the locality for the con- 
struction of a protected harbour, ample doeks,and other accommodation. 
A water acreage of 500 yards could he obtained hy the erection of 
a breakwater on the northern tide of the Peninsula, a work the 
estimated cost of which is no more than three millions. The 
anchorage would he secure from torpedo attack, as it would enjoy 
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absolute immunity from landward fir© ; it is dieltsacod from winds at 
all quarters save the north and north-east, and the dreaded Levanter 
on this ooast has very much less weight and destructive energy 
than on the opposite side. There would be deep water in the harbour 
dose up to ^e shore, and coaling could be carried on at all times 
with ease. As a naval station and a commercial poti Ceuta, when 
developed, would possess enormous advantages. With a good har- 
bour,” says General Grease, its chief champion, ** an excellent site for 
a do<Ayai^, with all the means of pushing trade, and so forming, 
without- any prejudice to its naval and military position, a free com- 
mercial town. . . . with a friendly population in the country about, 
and a climate that leaves nothing to be desired, Ceuta is a port which, 
commanding the Straits even more effectively than Gibraltar, should 
rivet the attention of the Government of this country.” 

These words are quoted from the report made by the gallant 
General in 1884. It is only fair to the reputation of another 
prominent public servant to observe Uiat the pregnant sugtrestiou 
conveyed had been put forward in 1869 by Sir John Drummond Hay, 
at that time and long afterwards the British Minister at Tangier. It 
was the privilege of the present writer to have many op]K>rt uni ties of 
conversing with him on the subject and to hear his views from his 
own lips. That sagacious diplomatist foresaw tliat with the 
development of Morocco its ownership, or at least the posecesion 
of commanding influence with the Bultan's dominions, roust 


some day become a burning question in £uro{>ean i»oliti(«. 
Sir John Hay strongly favoured the exAiange of Gibraltar 
for Ceuta because he felt it would give us that first firm foot- 
hold on the Continent which w*ou)d so ejusily and naturally leati 
to extension of territory and power. He was greatly alieud of his 
time in tliis far-seeing statesmansliip, and the idea when ventilated 
in the public press was vociferously and indignantly st'Outid. It was 
repugnant to ihe feeling of the moment, and judged merely on the 
surface as a policy of iw-ultle. and with no solid argiiments liehind 
the project of retrocession dropped, still ham. It has never boon 
revived except as a topic for academic diiwruiieion, although its 
wisdom has since become clearly admitted, too laU*, uiifortunatelv. 
to admit of practical proof. The exchange might, iierhiips. have becu* 
^ected at the time it was first mooted, at a date, that is to sav, ante, 
cedent to the Ffanco-German war, when neitlnr nation hiul so far 
considered the question of Morocco as to t«re to m«ldle with it or 
to antiapate the almost certain results of our preeenw in a peaceable 
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THE REJECTION OF PALSTAFF.* 

Of the two persons principallj oonoerned in the rejectioif of Falstalf, 
Henr3% both as Prince and as King, has zeoeived, on the whole, full 
juatioe from readers and critics. Falstaff, on the other hand, has 
been in one respqpt the most unfortunate of Shakespeare’s frmons 
characters. All of them, in passing from the mind of their creator 
into other minds, suffer change ; they tend to lose their hannony 
through the disproportionate attention bestowed on some one feature, 
or to lose their uniqueness by being oonventionalised into types 
already familiar. But FalstafiP was degraded by Shakespeare himself. 
The original character is to be found alive in the two parts of 
Henry /F.. dead in Hvnry F., and nowhere else. But not eery long 
after these plays were composed, Shakespeare wrote, and he after^ 
wards reNOsed, the piece oall^ The Merry IFirrt of Windnor. Perhaps 
his company' wauted a new play on a sudden, or, perhaps, as one 
would ratlier believe, the traction may be true that Queen 
iCiizabeilt, delighted with the Falstaff scenes of Henry /F., expressed 
a wish to see tlie hero of them agmn, and to see him in love. Now it 
was no more possible for Shakespeare to show his own Falstaff in love 
than to turn twii^* two into five. But he could write in haste — ^the 
tradition says, in a* fortnight — a comedy or fan^ differing from 
all his other plays in this, that its scene is laid in English middle- 
class life, and that it is prosaic almost to the end. And among 
the characters he eould introduce a disreputable fat old knight 
with attendants, and could call them Falstaff, Bardolph, Pistol, and 
Xym. And he could represent this knightasBailing,for commensal pur- 
poses, the virtiloof two matrons, and in the event halHed, duped, treated 
like dirty linen, beaten, burnt, pririced, mocked, insulted, and, wont of 
all, repentant and didactic. It is horrible. It is almost enough to 
convimx} one tliat Sliakespcarc himself could sanction the parody of 
Ophelia in tlio Ttti* XMe KiiMineu. But it no more touches the real 
Falstaff. than Ophelia is degraded by that parody. To imagine the 
real Falstaff befooled like the Falstaff of the Merry Wirf is like 
imagining logo the gull of Roderigo, or Becky Sharp the dupe of 
Amelia Osborne. Before he had been served the least of these tricks 
he would have had his brains taken out and buttered, and have given 
them to a dog for a New Year's gift. I quote the words of the 
impostor, for after all Shakespeare made him and gave to him a few 
sentences worthy of Falstaff himself. But they are only a few-— one 
<; 1 ) A livtur*' At Oxford, 6, ISOi. 
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side of a sheet of note-paper would contain them. And yet oritioB 
have solemnly debated at what period in his life Sir John endured 
the gibes of Master Ford, and whether we should put this comedy 
between the two parts of Henry /F., or between the Second Part and 
Henry F. And the Fabtaff of the general reader, it ^ to be feared, 
is an impossible conglomerate of two distinct ohara^rs, while tlie 
Falstaff of^the mere playgoer is certainly much more like the 
impostor than the true man. 

The separation of these two has long ago been effected by mtioism, 
and is insisted on in almost all competent estimates of tlie oharac^ter 
of Falstaff. I do not propose to attempt a full account either of this 
character or of that of Prince Henry, but shall connect the remarks 
I have to make on them with a question which does not appeal to 
have been satisfactorily discussed — the question of the rcjciaion of 
Falstaff by the Prince on his accession to the throne. What do 
we feel, and what are we meant to feel, as we witness this rejection ? 
And what does our feeling imply as to the chanu^ters of Falstaff 
and the new Sing ? . 

Sir John, you remember, is in Gloucestershire, engaged in borrowing 
XI, 000 from Justice Shallow; and here Pistol, riding heUer>skolter 
from London, brings him the great news tliat the old King is as cUiid 
M n^ in door, and Hairy the Fifth is the man. Sir John, 
in wild excitement, taking any mans horses, rushfjs to Ixmdon and 
carries Shallow with him. for be longs to reward all his friends. We 
find him standing with his companions just outside Westminster 
Abbey in the crowd that is waiting for the Kinglo come out after his 
coronation. He himself is stained with travel and has had no time to 
s^nd any of the £1,000 in buying new Hreries for his men. But what 
of that? His haste only shows bis earnestness in affeclion, his 
devotion, how he thinks of nothing else but to see Henry, puts all 
affairs else in oblivion, as if there were nothing else to be done but to 
see him. There is a shout within the Abbey like the rfioring of tlie 

and a clangour of trumpets, and the doors open and the procession 
streams out. 


Fal. God save thy grw. King lUl ! my royal Hal * 
I’lHT. The heavens thee gwanl and kerp.'moNt royal 
unp of lame ! ^ 


Fal. God save thee, my tweet >ioy ! 

Kiso My I^rd Chief Justice, speak to that vain man. 

> AL My King my Jove ! 1 »pesk to thee, my hwl ! 
Kwo. I ^ thee not, oM mui ; b|| u, p,rn. ; 

How ill white hairi become a fool ud jester * 

I have 1^ dreamed of such a kind of man. 

^ s^eit-swelFd, old and ao profane ; 

M«ke lew thy body hence, uid mm thy (nm j 
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Ijeave gormEndUtng ; know the grave doth gape 
For thee thrice wider than for other men. 

Reply not to me with a fool- bom jeet : 

Pnmume not that 1 am the thing 1 waft ; 

For Qod doth know, eo ahall the world perceive. 

That 1 have turn’d away my former eelf ; 

I thoee Uiat kept me company. 

When thou dunt hear I am as 1 have been. 

Approach me, and thon shalt be as thou wast. 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots : 

Till then, I banish thee, on pain of death. 

Aft I have done the rest of my inisleaden, 

Not to ccMiie near onr penon by ten mile. 

For competence of life 1 will allow yon. 

That lack of moans enforce you not to evil : 

And. as we hear you do refonn yotiraelvee^ 

We will, occult] ing to your streiigthM and qualitiea, 

Give you advancement, lie it your charge» my lorrl. 

To see |>er form’d the teiiour of our word. 

.Set on. 

The proccBsion passes on, but Falstaff and his friends remain. He 
shotvs no resentment. He comforts himself, or tries to comfort himself 
— first, with the thought that he has Shallow’s £1,000, and then, more 
seriously, 1 helieve, with another thought. The King, he sees, must 
look tlius to the world ; hut he will he sent for in private when night 
comes, and irill yet make the fortunes of his friends. But even as 
be speaks. Prince John and the Chief Justice return, and the Chief 
Justice says to his officers : 

•’ tio. rarrv Sir John KalatalT U» ibv Fleet ; 

Take all Ida cuiujNiuy along wiili him." 

Falstaff breaks out : ** My lord, my lord,*’ hut be is out short and 
hurriiHl away ; and after a few words between the Prince and the 
Chief Justice, the scene closes and with it the drama. 

Wliat are our feelings during this scene ? They will answer to our 
feelings about Falstaff. If we have not keenly enjoyed the Fedstaff 
scenes of the two play 3, if we regard Sir John chiefly as an old repro* 
bate, not only a sensualist, a liar, and a coward, hut a cruel and danger^ 
ous nifHan, 1 sup|a>ee we enjoy his discomfiture and consider that the 
King has behaved magnificently. But if we kart keenly enjoyed the 
Falstaff scenes, if we have enjoyed them as Shakespeare surely meant 
them to he enjoyed, and if, accordingly, Falstaff is not to us sole^ or * 
even chiefly a reprobate and rufiSan, we feel, I think, during the 
King's speech, a good deal of pain and some resentment, and when, 
without any further offence on Sir John's pari, the Chief Justice 
retums and sends him to prison we stare in astonishment Theee 
I believe, axe, in greater or less degree, the feelings of most of 
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<]ioae who waUy enjoy the FnieUff eoenee (I w that many 

readeredonot). Norarethcae feelings ^minwhed when we lemenihw 

the end of the whole etoij-, as we find it in Mfnry F., where we learn 
that IWstaff quickly died, and died, according to the testimony of 
p««.n« not very sentimental, of a broken hcaH. SupEpee this mewly 
to mean that he sank under the shame of his piibUc dlsgra.*, and it 
is pitiful enough : but the words of Mrs. Ctuickly, ihe king has 
killed his heart” ; of Nym, “The king hath run bad humoun on the 
knight ; that's the even of it ' ' ; of I'istol, 

“ Nym, thou liMt itpoke the right, * 

Hip heart is fracted and corrobunitt*/* 


surely point to something more than wounded pride ; they point- to 
wounded affection, and remiud us of Falstaff’s ou-n answer to iVitice 
Hal’s question, “ Sirrah, do I owe you a thousand j«)niid ‘f *' “ A 
thousand pound, Hal ? a milh'on : thy love is worth a inillinn : thou 
owest ms tliy love.” 

Now why did Shakes|»eare end his play with a 8t«ne wliit-li, th<»ug)i 
undoubtedly striking, leaves an impression so nnph>aiiaiit Y I will 
venture to put aside without discussion the idea that he meant us 
throughout the two plays to regard Falstaff with disgust t>r indignation, 
so that we naturally feel nothing hut pleasure at his fall : for this 
idea implies that kind of inability to understand SliakesiH^are with 
which it is idle to argue. And there h another ami a much more 
ingenious suggestion which must equally be nqf i ted as impossilile. 
According to it, Fablaff, baring listened to th^* King’s speech, did 
not seriously hope to be sent for by him in private ; lie fully realiiwni 
the situation at once, and was only making game of Shallow ; and 
in his immediate turn upon Shallow w-heu the King goes out, ** Master 
Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound,” we are to his 

humorous superiority to any rebuff, so that we end the play with 
the delightful feeling that Ilenn* has done the right riiiiig, ami yet 
Falstaff, in his outwnrd overthrow. Las still proved hinwlf inwardly 
invincible. Tliis suggestion comes from a critic who undowtands 
Falstaff, and in the suggestion itself shows that he understands him. 
But it provides no solution, because it wholly ignores, and Kjubl iu»t 
account for, that which follows the short oonvenwtfon with Shallow. 
FalstafTs dismissal to the Fleet, and his subsequent death, prove l>eyond 
doubt that his rejection was meant by Shakesjieare to lie taken as a 
catastropbe which not even his humour could enable him to suniiouut. 

Moreover, these interpretations, even otherwise admissible, would 
still leave our problem only partly solved. For what troubles us is not 
only the disappointment of FalsUff, it is the cyrndutd of Henry. 
It was inevitable that on his aecesston ho aliould sepamte himself 
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from Sir Jolm, and we wuh nothing elae. It is satisfaotoiy tiiat 
Sir John should hare a oompetenos and the hope of promotion in the 
highly improbable case of his reforming himadf . And if Heniy oonld 
not trust himself within ten miles of so i sa o i n ati ng a oompanion* by 
all means le^hiin be banished that distanoe: we do not com- 
plain. These arrangements would not have prevented satisfaetosy 
ending : the King oould have oommunioated his deoisiQnyand Falstaff 
oould have accepted it, in a private interview rich in humour and 
merely touched with pathos. But Shakespeare has so contrived 
matters that Henry oould not send a private warning to Falstaff even 
if he wished to, and in their public meeting Falstaff is made to behave 
in outrageous and infatuated a manner that great stenmeee on the 
King’s part was unavoidable. And the curious thing is that Shake- 
speare did not stop here. If this had been all we should have felt 
pam for Falstaff, but not, perhaps, resentment against Henry. But 
two things we do resent. Why, when this painful incident seems to 
be over, should the Chief Justice return and send Falstaff to* prison f 
Can this possibly be meant for an aet of private vengeance on the 
port of tlie Chief Justice, unknown to the King? No, for in that 
case Shakespeare would have shown at once that the King disap- 
prove<l and cancelled it. It must have been the King’s own a^ 
This is one thing we resent ; the other is the King’s sermon. He 
had a right to turn away liis former self and his old companions with 
it, but he had no right to talk all of a sudden like a clergyman ; and 
surely it was botli opgenerous and insinoere to speak of them as hia 
** misleadors,” os though in the days of Eastcheap and (jhidshtU he 
had been a weak and silly lad. We have seen his former self, and 
we know that it was nothing of the kind. He had shown himself, 
for all hb follies, a very strong and independent young man, 
deliberately amusing himself among men over whom he had joat aa 
much awwnde^oy as he chose to exert. Nay, he amused hipsa^ not 
only among them, but at their expense. In hb first soliloquy — the 
place we ought always to look to for the key to a Shakesperian 
character — he declates that he assooiatee with them in order that, 
when at some future time he shows hb true chaiaeter, he may be 
the more wondered at for hb previous aberrations. Tou may think 
ho deceives himself here; you may believe that he frequented 
Sir John’s company out of delight in it and not merely with thb oold- 
blooded design ; but at any rate he tkauffki the deftgn was hb one 
motive. And, that being so, two results follow. He ought in honour 
long ago to have given Sir John dearly to understand that they must 
•ay good-bye on the day of hb aocemion. And, having neglected to 
do this, he ought not to have lectured him as hit mideader. It was 
not only ungenerous, it was dbhonest. It looks disagreeably like an 
VOL, LXXI. N.S. 3 m 
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attempt to buj the praue of the respectable at the oost of honour and 
truth. And it succeeded. Henry alway% succeeded. 

You will see what I am suggesting for the moment as a solution 
of our problem. I am suggesting that our fault lies not in our 
resentment at Henry’s conduct, but in our surpriEt^ at it , that if 
we had r^od his character truly in the light that Shakespeare 
gaTB us, we should have been prepared for a display both of 
hardness and of policy at this point in his career. And 
although Buggestion does not suffice to solve the problem 

before us, I am convinced that in itself it is true. ' Nor is it rendered 
at all improbable by the fact that Shakespeare has made lleniy, on 
the whole, a fine and very attractive character, and that here^ he 
makes no one express any disapprobation of the treatment of Falstaff ; 
for in similar cases Shakespeare is constantly misunderstood. His 
readers expect him to mark in some distinct way his approval or 
disapproval of that which he represents ; and hence where they 
disapprove and he says nothing, they fancy that he does not disapprove, 
and they blame his indifference, like Dr. Johnson, or at the least are 
puzzled. But the truth is that he shows the fact and loaves Uie 
judgment to them. And again, when he makes us like a character 
we expect the character to have no faults that are not expressly 
pointed out, and when other faults appear we either ignore tliem or 
try to explain them away. This is one of our methods of con- 
ventionalising Shakespeare. We want the world’s ]>opulation to be 
neatly diWded into sheep and goats, and we want an angel by us to 
say, Look, that is a goat and this is a sheep,” and wc* try to turn 
Shakespeare into this angel. His impartiality makes us unuomforto 
able : we cannot bear to see him, like the sun, lighting up everything 
and judging nothing. And this is perhaps especially the case in his 
historical plays, where we are always trying to turn liim into a 
partisan. He shows us that Kichaid II. was unwoi;^hy to be king, 
and we at once conclude that he thought Bolingbroke s usurpation 
justified, whereas he shows merely, what under the conditions was 
boimd to exist, an inextricable tangle of right and unright. Or, 
Bolingbroke being evidently wronged, we suppose Bolingbroko’s 
Statements to be true, and are quite surprised when Bolingbroke, 
after attaining his end through them, mentions casually on his death- 
bed ^t they were lies. Shakespeare makes us admire Hotspur 
heartily, and so* when we see Hotspur ducoBsing with others how 
large his particular slice of his mother country is to be, we either fail 
to recogniM the monstrosity of the proceeding, or, recognising it, 
^ we complain that Shakespeare is inconsistent. Prince John breaks 
the last remains of rebellion by practising a detestable fraud on the 
rebels. We are against the rebels, and have heard high praise of 
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Prinoe John, bat we cannot help seeing that his fraud is detestable, 
BO we say indignantly to Shak^peare : “ Why, you told us he was 
a sheep ” ; whereas, in fact, if we had used our eyes we should have 
known beforehand that he was the brave, determined, loyal, cold- 
blooded, pitilesV unscrupulous son of a usurper whose throne is in 
danger. * 

To come, then, to Henry. Both as prince and king he is deservedly 
a favourite, and particularly so with English readers, being, as he 
is, perhaps, the most distinctively English of all Shakespeare’s men. 
In Hi •nry V, he is treated as a national hero. In this play he has 
lost much of the wit which in him seems to have depended on 
contact with Falstaff, but he has also laid aside the most serious 
faults of his youth. He inspires in a high degree fenr, enthusiasm, 
and affection ; thanks to his beautiful modesty he has the charm 
which is lacking to another mighty warrior, Goriolanus ; his youthful 
escapades have given him an understanding of simple folk, and 
symputhy with them : ho is the author of the sajring, ** There is 
some soul of goodness in things evil ’* ; and he is much more obviously 
religious than most of Shakespeare’s heroes. Having these and 
other fine qualities, and being without certain dangerous tendencies 
which mark the tragic heroes, he is, perhaps, the most efficient 
<‘haraoter drawn by Shakespeare, unless Ulysses, in Troilus and 
Croitfida^ is his equal. And so he has been described as Shakespeare’s 
ideal man of action ; nay, it has even been declared that here for 
once Shakespeare pliQuly disclosed his own ethical creed and showed 
us his ideal, not simply of a man of action, but of a man. (Hudson). 

But Henry is neither of these. The poet who drew Hamlet and 
Othello can never have thought that even the ideal man of action 
would la^k that light upon the brow which at once transfigures them 
and marks t heir doom. It is as easy to believe that, because the lunatic, 
the lover, and 4he poet are not hur apart, Shakespeare would have 
chosen never to have loved and sung. Even poor Timon, the most 
inefficient of the tragic heroes, has something in him that Henry never 
shows. Nor is it merely that his nature is limited: if we follow 
Shakes^ieore and look closely at Henry, we shall discover with the 
many fine traits a tew less pleasing. Henry IV. describes him as the 
noble image of his own youth ; and, for all his superiority to his 
father, he is still his father’s son, the son of that vile politician, 
Bolingbroke,” as Hotspur calls him. Heniy’s religion, lor example, 
is genuine, it is rooted in his modesty ; but it is also superstitious — 
an attempt to buy off supernatural vengeance for Richard’s blood, 
and it is also in part poUtical, like hU father’s projected crusade. 
Just as he went to war chiefly because, as his father him, it was 
the way to keep factious nobles quiet and unite the nation, so when 

3m3 
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he adjures the Archbishop to satisfy him as to his right to the EVench 
throne, he knows quite well that the Arbhbiahop wants the war 
because it will defer and perhaps prevent what he considers the 
spoliation of the Ghiiroh. lliis same strain of polico^ is what Shake- 
speare marks in the first soliloquy in Henry IV.^ the prince 

describes hik riotous life as a mere soheme to win him glory later. It 
implies that readiness to use other people as means to his own ends, 
whidi is a conspicuous feature in his father ; and it reminds us of his 
father’s plan of keeping himself out of the people’s sight while Richard 
was making himself cheap by his incessant public lippearanoes. And 
if I am not mistaken there is a farther likeness. Henry is kindly 
and pleasant to every one as Prince, to every one deserving as King, 
and that not out of policy as with his father : but there is no sign in 
him of a strong affection for any one, such an affection as we recognise 
at a glance in Hamlet and Horatio, Brutus and Cassius, and many 
more. ^We do not find this in Henry F., not even in the noble 
address to Lord Scroop, and in Henry IV. we find, I think, a liking 
for Falstaff and Poins, but no more : there is no more, for instance, 
in his soliloquy over the supposed corpse of his fat friend, and he never 
speaks of Falstaff to Poins with any affection. The truth is, that the 
members of the family of Henry IV. have love for one another, but 
they cannot spare love for any one outside their family, which stands 
firmly united, defending its royal position against attack and 
instinctively isolating itself from outside infiuenee. 

Thus I would suggest that Henry’s oondkfct in his rej'eetion of 
Falstaff is in perfect keeping with his character on its unpleasant 
side as well as on its finer ; and that, so far as Henry is concerned, 
we ought not to feel surprise at it. And on this view we may even 
explain the strange incident of the Chief Justice being sent buck to 
order Falstaff to prison (for there is no sign of any such uncertainty 
in the text as might suggest an interpolation by. the players). 
Remembering his father’s words about Henry, “ Being incensed, 
he’s fiint,” and remembering in Henry V. his ruthlessness about 
killing the prisoners when he is incensed, we may imagine that, after he 
had left Falstaff and was no longer influenced by the face of his old 
companion, he gave way to anger at the indecent familiarity which 
had provoked a compromising scene on the most oeretnoLial of 
occasions and ip the presence alike of court and crowd, and that he 
srat the Chief Justice back to take vengeance. And this is consistent 
with the fact that in the next xday we find Falstaff shortly afterwards 
not only freed from prison, but unmolested in his old haunt in 
Eastcheap, wril within ten iniles of Henry’s person. His anger had 
soon passed, and he knew .that the requisite effect had been produced 
alike on Falstaff and on the world. 
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But all this, however true, will not solve our problem. It seems, 
on the oontraiy, to increase its difficulty. For the natural oQuclusion 
is that Shakespeare intended us to feel resentment against Henry. 
And yet that cannot be, for it implies that he meant the play to end 
disagreeably ;^d no one who understands Shakespeare at all will 
consider that supposition for a moment credible. No, 1^ must have 
meant the play to end pleasantly, although he made Henry act 
consistently. And hence it follows that he must have intended our 
sympathy with Falstaff to be so far weakened when the rejection- 
scene arrives that his disoomfituxe ^ould he satis&uitory to us ; 
that we should enjoy this sudden reverse of enormous hopes (a thing 
alw^s ludicrous if sympathy is absent), that we diould approve 
the moral judgment that falls on him, and so should pass 
lightly over that disclosure of unpleasant traits in the King's 
character which Shakespeare was too true an artist to suppress. 
Thus our pain and resentment, if we feel them, axe wrong, in 
the sense they do not answer to the dramatist's intentidn. But 
it does not follow that they are wrong in a further sense. They may 
be right because the dramatist has missed what he aimed at. And 
this, though the dramatist was Shakespeare, is what I would suggest. 
In the Falstaff scenes he overshot his mark. He created so extra- 
ordinary a being, and fixed him so firmly on his intellectual throne, 
that when he sought to dethrone him he oould not. The moment 
Cannes when we are to look at Falstaff in a serious light, and the 
comic hero is to figuxp as a haffied schemer ; but we cannot make the 
re<)uired change, either in our attitude or in our sympathies. We 
wish Henry a glorious reign and much joy of his crew of hypocritical 
politicians, lay and clerical ; but our hearts go with Falstaff to the 
Fleet, or, if necessary, to Arthur's bosom or wheresoever he is. 

In the remainder of the article I will try to make this view dear. 
And to this end we must go hack to the Falstaff of the body of the 
two plays, the immortal Falstaff, a character almost purely humor- 
ous, and therefore no subject for moral judgments. I can but draw 
an outline, and mujt he content in describing one aspect of the 
character to hold another in reserve. 

Up to a certain* point Falstaff is ludicrous in the same way as a 
good many other characters, the distinction of Shakespeare’s creatioii 
being, so far, chiefly the abundance of ludicrous trdts. ITby we 
should laugh at a man with a huge hdly and ooitesponding appe- 
tites ; at the inoonvenienoes he suffers on a hot day, or in playing 
the footpad, or when he falls down and there are no levers at hand 
to lift him up again ; at the incongruity of his unwieldy bulk and 
the nimbleness of his spirit, the infirmities of his age and his 
youthful lightness of heart ; at the monstrosity of his lies and wiles. 
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•ad ilw laddaiuMH ot tbir •^ponN tad fewtortkio} at 4b oob* 
Mat littwem his xqpntetioB and h«a wal dtanubv, am ttost 
ftbnirdly whan, at the mere mention of hie iuutie» a xedoiimed rebel 
eunendem to him— -irAy, I lay, we ehould laugh at theae and many 
thingSy is no plaoe to inqvure ; but unqueitie|iably we do. 
Here we ha|e them pouted out in eudiem ptofunon and with that 
appeaianoeof careless ease whioh is so faseinating in Shakespeare ; and 
with the enjoyment of them I believe many readers atop. But while 
they are quite essential to the characteTy there is in it much more. 
For these things by themselTes do not explain why, beside laugh* 
ing at Falstaffs we are made happy by him and laugh tri/A him. 
He is not, like ParoUes, a mere oh/eti of mirth. 

The main reason why he makes us so happy and puts us S(» eiitirclv 
at our ease is that he himself is happy and entirely at his ease. 
“ Happy " is too weak a word ; he is in Miss, and wo share Lis 
glory. Enjoyment — no fitful pleasure cro^sirg a dull life, nor an^ 
vacant cdnrulsive mirth — but a rich deep- toned clmckling enjoyment 
circulates continually throiigb ail bis being. If you ask vAuf be en- 
joys, no doubt the answer is, in the first place, eating aiul drinking, 
taking his ease at his inn, and the comf*any of other ineny souls. Con;- 
pared with these things, what we consider the gTa>cr interebts cd life 
are nothing to him. But then, while we are under his sjxrlh we do 
not consider these graver interests ; gravity is to us, as to him, infi - 
rior to gravj* ; and what he does enjoy he enjoys with »urh a 
luscious and good-humoured zest that wo syni^ethisc- aitd ho makes 
us happy. And if any one objected, wo should answer with .Sir 
Toby JBeloh, *• Dost thou think, because Ujou art virtuous, iheie 
shall be no more cakes and ale ? ** 

But this, again, is far from all. Falstaff^s ease and eujoyiueiit 
are not simply those of the happy man of ap]»(dite ; tljey are those oJ 
the humorist, and the humorist of genius. Instead of being c<osnit 
to you and serious to himself, he is more ludicrous to luniscdf than to 
you ; and he makes himself out more ludicrous than he is, in order 
that he and others may laugh. Prince Hal never made such sport of 
FalstafiTs fierson as he himself did. It is Ae who says that his skin 
hangs about him like an old lady’s loose gown, and that he walks 
before his page like a sow diat bath o’erwbelmed all her litter but 
one. And be jests at himself when be is alone just as much as when 
others are by. It is (he same with his appetites. Ibe direct enjoy- 
ment they bring him is scarcely so great as the enjoyment of 
laughing at this enjoyment ; and for all his addiction to sack you 
never see him for an instant with a brain duUed by it, or a tem|»er 
turned solemn, silly, quarrelsome, or pious. The virtue it instils into 
him, of filling his brain with nimblo, fiery, and deleeUble shapea- 
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from flftwy to it; ond it ii tbift <Mdom, ftod iio Mcni loogli^r^ 
better thinge (thoee who fttfacSbole eoch ft hmgiiig to him m ^ 
aetray), that makee his eojoyment eontagions and fvmatiti our qr!^ 
pathy with it jrom being diaturhed. 

The bliss of freedom gained in homonr ia the eaaenoe of TUalftff. 
His humour is not diieoted only or ohisfly against obVIous absurdi- 
ties ; he is the enemy of everything that would interfere with hia 
ease, and therefore of everything serious, and asperity of everything 
respeetable and x^oral. For these things impose limits and obliga- 
tions, aud make us the subjects of old father antic the law, and the 
moral imperative, and our station and its duties, and conscience, and 
refutation, and other people^s opinions, and all sorts of nuisances. I 
say be is therefore their enemy ; but I do him wrong ; to say that 
he is their enemy implies that be regards them as serious and recog- 
nises their power, but in truth he refuses to recognise them at all. 
They are to him absurd ; and to reduce a thing ad ahiurdum is to 
reduce it to nothing and to walk about free and rejoicing. This is what 
FalstaCf tloes wnth all the would-be serious things of life, sometimes 
only by his words, sometimes by his actions too. He will make 
truth appear absurd by solemn statements, which he utters with 
I»erfoct gravity and whith he expects nobody to believe ; and honour, 
by demonstrating that it cannot set a leg, and that neither the living 
nor the dead insn possess it ; and law, by evading all the attacks of its 
highest representative and almost forring him to laugh at his own 
defeat ; and patriotism, by filling his pockets with the bribes offered 
by coDiiietent soldiers who want to escape service, while be takes in 
their stead the halt and maimeil and the gaol-birds; and duty, by 
showing how he labours in his vocation— of thieving ; aud courage, 
alike by mocking at his own capture of Colvile and gravely claiming 
to hare killed Hotspur ; and war, by offering the Prince bis bottle 
of sack wlieii*he is asked for a sword ; and religion, by amusing himself 
with remorse at odd times when he has notliing else to do ; and the fear 
of death, by maintaining perfectly untouched, in the face of imminent 
|)eril and even while he fieh the fear of death, the very same power 
of dissolving it in persiflage that he shows when he sits at ease in his 
inn. Thes(’» are the wonderful achievements which he perfonns, not 
with the (liscontent of a cynic, but with the gaiety* of a boy. And, 
therefore, we pfaise him, we laud him, for he offends none hut the 
virtuous, and denies that life is real or life is earnest, and deliverf us 
from the oppression of such nightmares and lilts us into the atmos- 
phere of perfo4«t freedom. 

No one in the play understands Falstaff fully, any mors than 
Hamlet was understootl by the persons round him. They are 
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both men of genioB. Mn. Quidcly uid Bafdolph me his sIatw, 
but they know not why. “ Well, fare thee well,” says the 
hosten whom he has pillaged and forgiven ; ** I have known thee 
these twenty-nine yean, oome peas-ood time, but an honeater and 
tnier-hearted mun — ^well, fare thee well.’* Poins the Prince 
delight in him ; they get him into oomen for the pleaslire of seeing 
him escape i£ ways they cannot imagine ; but they often take him 
much too seriously. Poins, for instance, rarely sees, the I’rinoe does 
not always see, what moralising critics never see, that when Falstaff 
speaks ill of a oompanion behind his back, or writw to the Prince 
that Poins spreads it abroad that the Prince is to marry his sister, ho 
knows quite well that what he says will be repeated, or ratlier, 
perhaps, is absolutely indifferent whether it be repeated or nbt, 
being certain that it can only give him an opportunity for humour. 
It is the same with his lying, and almost the same with his c‘owardice, 
the two main vices laid to his charge oven by sympathetic critics. 
Falstaff isdieither a liar nor a coward in the usual sense, like the typical 
cowardly boaster of cfomedy. He tells his lies eitlier for Uieir own 
humour, or on purpose to get himself into a difficulty, lie rarely 
expects to be believed, perhaps ne%''er- He abandons a statement or 
mntmdicts it the moment it is made. There is scarcely more intent 
in his lying than in the humorous exaggerations wliic-h he pours out 
in soliloquy just as much as when others are by. Poins and the Prince 
understand this in part. Y ou see them waiting eagerly to convict him, 
not that they may really put him to shame, but in order to enjoy the 
peater lie that will swallow up the lets. But their sense of humour 
lags behind Even the Prince seems to take as half-grave Falstaff's 
sudden transition from remorse to glee at the idea of taking a purse 
and his request to his friend to bestride liim if he should see him 
down in the battle. 


Again, the attack of the Prince and Poins on Falstaff and the 
other thieves on Gadshill is contrived, w© know, with a ‘view to the 
incomprehensible lies it will induce him to tell. But when, more 
to the occasion, he turns two men in buckram into four, 
and then seven, and then nine, and then eleven, almost in a breath. 
1 teheve they partly misunderstand his intention,, and the great 
u^jonty of his critics misunderstand it altogether. Shakespeare was 

“ pn>porteroii» to ntppow that a man 
l»lpablo, open Uw 

for « it waa too dark 

*‘^8 Kendal green. No douht, if he W 
be would have been hugely tickled at it. hut he no 
ore expected to be believed than when he olaimij h, 
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Hotspur. Tet he is suppoaed to be serioiui even then. Sncih inter- 
pretatioQS are really destmotive of Shakespeare’s whole oonoeption ; 
and of those who adopt them one might ask this out of some tweDly 
similar queatLans : — When Falstaff» in the men in buckram scene, 
bsgins by oaring twice at short intervals for sack, and then a little 
later fla.11* iir more and says, I am a rogue if 1 drunk to-day,” 
and the Prince answers,' ** O villain, thy lipa are scardb wiped since 
thou drunk’st last,” do they think that that lie was meant to deceive ? 
And if not, why do they take it for granted that the others were ? 
1 suppose they consider that Falstaff was in earnest when, wanting to 
get twenty-two yards of satin on trust from Hester Dombledon, the 
silk-meroer, he offered Bardolph as security ; or when he said to the 
Cfief Justice about Mrs. Ciuickly, who accused him of breaking his 
promise to marry her, “ My lord, this is a poor mad soul, and she 
says up aud down the town that her eldest son is like you ” ; or 
when he eiplained his enormous bulk by saying, A plague of sigh- 
ing and grief ! It blows a man up like a bladder ” ; oi when he 
accounted for his voice being cracked by saying that he had lost it 
with singing of anthems ” ; or even when he sold his soul on Good- 
Friday to the devil for a cup of Madeira and a oold capon’s leg. 
Falstaff’s lies about Hotspur and the men in buckram do not essen- 
tially differ from these statements. There is nothing serious in any 
of them except tlie refusal to take anything seriously. 

This is also the explauation of FalstafTs cowai^oe, a subject on 
which I can say little that was not said a hundred and thirty yean ago 
in Maurice MorgamVs essay ; but as that essay is so little known a few 
words may be in place. That Falstaff sometimes behaves in what we 

should generally call a cowardly way is certain, but that does not show 
that he was a coward ; aud if we mean by a coward a person who feels 
painful fear in tlie presence of danger, and yields to that fear in 
of liis better feelings and convictions, then 1 confidently say that 
Falstaff was^iio coward. The stock bully and boaster is one, but not 
Falstaff. It is |>erfectly clear in the first place that, though he had 
unfortxmately a reputation for stabbing and oaring not what mischief 
he did if his weapon were out, he had not a reputation for oowardioe. 
Shallow lemembiBred him five-aud-fifty years ago breaking Soogan’s 
head at the court-gate when he was a crack not thus high ; and 
Shallow kifew him later a good back-swordsmau. Then we lose 
sight of him till about twenty years after, when his assooiation with 
Bardolph began ; and that association implies that by the time he wea 
thirty-five or forty he had sunk into the mode of life we witneea in 
the playa Yet, even as we see him there, he remains a person of 
consideration in the army. Twelve captains huny about London 
•earohing for him. He is present at the Council of War in the 
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King’s tent at Shrewsbury, where the only other persons are the 
King, the two princes, a nobleman and Sir Walter Blunt. Tlie 
messenger who brings the false report of the battle to Northumber- 
land as one of the important incidents, the dc»ath of 

Sir John Falstaff. Oolvile, expressly described as a ^mous rebel, 
surrenders to him as soon as he hears his name. And if nis own wish 
that his name^were not so terrible to the enemy, and Ins own boast of 
his Kuropean reputation, are not evidenoe of the first rauk, they mu«t 
not be entirely ignored in presence of these other facts. What <lo 
these facts mean P Does iShakespeare put them fi\\ in with no 
purpose at all, or in defiance of his own intentions P It is not eredibl**. 

And when, in the second place, we look at Falstaff’s actions, 
what do we findP He boldly confronted Colvile, he was qui'o 
ready to fight with him, however pleased that Colvile, like a 
kind fellow', gave himself away. When he saw Hemy' and Hotspur 
fighting, instead of making off in a panir, ho stayed to take his 
chance if* Hotspur should be the victor. He /«'</ his lOO 
ragamuffins where they were peppered, ho did not ttnirf them. Tu 
draw upon Pistol and force him dowmstairs and wound him in the 
shoulder was no g^reat feat, perhaps, but the stexh coward w*ouid 
have shrunk from it. When the Sheriif came to the inn to arre st 
him for an offence whose penalty was death, and FaUtaff was 
hidden behind tiie arras, he did not stand there quaking for fctir, ke 
immediately fell asleep and snored. When he stood itt the battle 
meditating on what wrould happen if the weight of^his paunch should 
be increased by that of a bullet, ho cannot have been in a tremor of 
craven fear. He never shows such fear; and surely the man who, 
in danger of his life, tto/iloqime* thus : *' I like not such grinning 
honour as Sir Walter hath. Give me life : w'bicli if I can suvt?, so ; 
if not, honour oomes unlooked-for, and there’s an oud,'* is not what 
we commonly call a coward. 

“ Well,” it will be answered, “ but lie ran away on Glidshill ; and 
when Douglas attacked him he fell dow'n and shammod dead." 
Yes, I am thankful to say, be did. For of course he did 
not want to be dead. Ho wanted to live and be merry. Aiul 
as be bad reduced the idea of honour nti abnnninjn^ ha«l scart^ly 
any self-respect, and only a respect for reputation as a means ,10 life, 
naturally he avoided death when he could do so W'ithout a ruinous loss 
of reputation, and <obfierve) with Uie satisfaction of playing a colossal 
practical joke. For that after all was his first object. If his one 
thought had been to avoid death he would not have faced Douglas 
at all, but would have run away as fast as bis legs could carry 
him ; and unless Douglas bad been one of those exceptional Scotch- 
men who have no sense of humour be w'ould never have thought of 
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pursuing so ridiculous an ol^eot as Ealstaff running. So that lie is 
accurately described by Poins» who says to the Prince about Baidolph, 
Peto and Falstaff : ** For two of them, I know them to be as true- 
bred cowards as ever turned back ; and for the third, if he fight longer 
than he sey reason, 1*11 forswear anna** It is exactly thus that, 
according to we original stage direction, Falstaff behaves when Henry 
and Poins attack him and the others. The rest run iway at once ; 
Falstaff, here as afterwards with Douglas, fights for a blow or two, 
but, finding himself deserted and outmatched, runs away also. Of 
course. He saif no reason to stay. Any man who had risen superior 
to all serious motives would have run away. But it does not follow 
that he would run from /f ar, or be, in the ordinary sense, a coward. 

I have tried, as well as I could in so short a space, to make dear the 
view ’ that the main source of our sympathetic delight in Falstaff is 
this humorous superiority to everything serious, and the freedom of 
soul enjoyed in it. But, of course, this is not the whole of his 
character. Shakespeare knew well enough tliat perfect •freedom is 
not to be gained in this manner ; we are ourselves aware of it even 
while we are sympatliising with Fabtaff ; and as soon as we regard 
him seriously it becomes obvious. His freedom is limited in two 
main ways. For one thing he cannot rid himself entirely of respect 
for all tliat he professes to ridicule. He shows a certain pride in his 
rank : unlike the Prince, he is haughty to the drawers, who call him a 
proud Jack. Ho is not really quite indifferent to reputation. When 
the Chief Justice bids him pay his debt to Mrs. Quickly for his repu- 
tation’s sake, 1 think he feels a twinge, though to be sure he proceeds 
to pay her by borrowing from her. He is also stung by any 
thoroughly serious imputation on his courage, and winces at the 
recollection of his running away on Gadshill; he knows that his 
behaviour tliere certainly looked cowardly, and perhaps he remembers 
that he would not have behaved so once. It is, further, very significant 
that, for alf his dissolute talk, he has never yet allowed the Prince and 
Poins to him as they saw liim afterwards with Doll Tearsheet; not, of 
course, that he hae any moral shame in the matter, but he knows that in 
such a situation he, in his old age, must appear contemptible — ^not a 
humorist but a •mere object of mirth. And, finally, he has affection 
in him — affection, I think, for Poins and Bardolph; certainly for 
the Prince — and that is a thing which he cannot jest out of existence. 
Hence, as the effeotof his rejection shovrs, he is no# really invulnerable. 
And then in the second place, since he is in the flesh, his godlike free* 
dom lias consequences and conditions; consequences, for there is 
something painfully wrong with his great toe ; conditions, for he oan- 

(I) I lUn indttbU'd to m miimm CaUrarMrfvSiUvN 

(IHfii). 
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not eat and drink for erer without money, and he oou find no remedy 
for this consumption of the puree. As the CShief Justice tells him, his 
Tnftft.Tm are very lender and his waste great; and his answer, ** I would it 
were otherwise; I would my means were greater and my waist 
slenderer,*’ though worth much money, brings none in. And so he is 
driven to evil deeds ; not only to cheating his tailor like a gentleman, 
but to fieeoing^ Justice Shallow, and to highway robbery, and to cruel 
depredations on the poor woman whose affection he has secured. All 
this is perfectly oondstent with the other side of his character, but by 
itself it makes an ugly picture. 

Tes, it makes an ugly picture when you look at it seriously. But 
then, surely, so long as the humorous atmosphere is preserved and the 
humorous attitude maintained, you do not look at it so. You no 
more regard Falstaff’s misdeeds morally than you do the much more 
atrocious misdeeds of Punch or Keynard the Fox. You do not 
exactly ignore them, but you attend only to their comic aspect 
This is the very spirit of comedy, and certainly of Shakespeare’s 
comic world, which is one of make-believe, not merely as his tragic 
world is, but in a further sense — a world in wliicb gross improbabilities 
are accepted with a smile, and many things are welcomed as merely 
laughable which, regarded gravely, would excite anger and disgust. 
The intervention of a serious spirit breaks up such a world, and would 
destroy our pleasure in Falstaff’s company. Acci>rdingly tliroiigh tlie 
greater part of these dramas Shakespeare carefully confines tbis spirit 
to the scenes of war and policy, and dismisses jt eutirel}' in the 
humorous parts. Hence, if Benry IV- bad been a comedy like 
Tmlfth Nighty 1 am sure that he would no more have ended it with 
the painful disgraoe of Falstaff than he ended Ttreifth Night by dis- 
gracing Sir Toby Belch. 

But Henry IV, was to be in the main a historical play, and its 
chief hero Prince Henry. In the course of it bis greater and finer 
qualities were to be gradually revealed, and it was to end with 
beautiful scenes of reconciliation and affection between his father and 
him, and a final emergence of the wild Prince as a just, wise, stem, 
and glorious King. Hence, no doubt, it seemed to Shakespeare tliut 
Falstaff at last must be disgraced, and must therefore appear no 
longer as the invincible humorist, but as an object of ridicule ard 
even of aversion. And probably also his poet’s insight showed him 
that Henry, as he oenoeived him, umtd behave harshly to Falstaff 
in order to impress the world, especially when his mind had been 
wrought to a high pitch by the scene with his dying father and the 
imprmon of his own solemn oonsecration to great duties. 

This conception was a natural and a fine one ; and if the execution 
was not an entire success, it is yet full of interest. Shakespeare’s 
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purpose being to work a gradual change in our feelings towards 
FalstafE, and to tinge the humorous atmosphere more and more dueply 
with seriousness, you see him carrying out this purpose in the Second 
Part of Henry IV, Here he separates the Prince from FalstafE as 
much as heijban, thus withdrawing him from FidstafE’s influence^ and 
weakening in our minds the connection between the two. In the First 
Part we constantly see them together ; in the Second (it is a remark- 
able fact) only onoe before the rejection. Further, in the scenes 
where Henry appears apart from FalstafE, we watch him growing 
more and more*grave, and awakening more and more poetic interest ; 
while FalstafE, though his humour scarcely flags to the end, exhibits 
more and more of his seamy side. This is nowhere turned to the 
full light in Part I. ; but in Part II. we see him as the heartless 
destroyer of Mrs. Quickly, as a ruffian seriously defying the Chief 
Jiistite because his position as an officer on senrice gives him power 
to do wrong, as the pike preparing to snap up the poor old dace 
Shallow, and (this is the one scene where Henry and he tneet) as the 
woni-out lecher, not laughing at his servitude to the flesh but sunk in 
it. Finally, immediately before the rejection, the world where he is 
king is exposed in all its sordid criminality when we And Mrs. Quickly 
and Doll arrested for being oonoemed in tiie deatii of one man, if not 
more, beaten to death by tbeir bullies ; and the dangerousness of Fal- 
staff is emphasised in bis last words as be hurries from Shallow’s 
house to Ijondon, words at first touched with humour but at bottom 
only too seriously ^eant : ** Let us take any man’s horses ; the laws of 
England are at my commandment. Happy are they which have been 
my frieiiils, and woe unto my Lord Chief Justice.’’ His dismissal to 
the Fleet by the Chief Justice is the dramatic vengeance for that 
threat. 

Yet all these excellent devices fail. They cause us momentary 
ombarrossyient at times when repellent traits in FalstafTs character 
are disclos^ ; but they fail to change our attitude of humour into 
one of seriousness, and our sympathy into repulsion. And they 
were bound to fail, because Shakespeare riirank ^m adding to them 
the one devic>e which would have ensured luocees. If, as the Second 
Part of Uenrp I V. advanced, he had douded over Falstaff’s humour 
so heavily that the man of genius turned into the FalstafE of the 
Merry inVvjf, we should have witnessed his rejection without a pang. 
This Shakespeare was too much of an artist toMo — ^tiiough even in 
this way he did something ; and without this device he could not 
succeed. As I said, in the oreatiofn of Falstaff be ovenreacbed him- 
self. He was caught up on the wind of his own genius, and carried 
so far that he could not descend to earth at the intended spot It is 
not a misfortune that happens to many authors, nor is it one we can 
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regret, for it oobU ub but a trifling inoonyenienoe in one Boene, while 
we owe to it perhapB the greatest ooxnio diaraoter in literature. For 
it is in this oharaoter, and not in the judgment he brings upon 
FalstaS’s head, that Shakespeare asBerts his supremacy. To show 
that Falstaff’s freedom of soul was in part illusory, and that the 
realities of lif^ refused to be conjured away by his humour — this 
was what we might expect from Shakespeare’s unfailing sanity, but 
it was surely no remarkable achieyement beyond the power of lesser 
men. The achievement was Falstaff himself and the conception of 
that freedom of soul, a freedom illusory only in part, and attainable 
only by a mind which had received from Shakespeare’s own that 
inexplicable touch of inflnity which he bestowed on Hamlet and 
Macbeth and Cleopatra, but denied to Henry the Fifth. 

A. C. Bradley. 
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In an ill-ordered State ” a great writer has obserred, a 
multiplicity of laws is sure to exist.” The remark especially applies 
to the numerous attempts which have been made in the last twenty- 
one years to effect what have been called “ reforms ’* in the Land system 
of lireland. The great Irish Land Act of 1870-— carried through 
Parliament by Mr. Gladstone — was not without grave and palpable 
(^feots ; but, essentially, it was a statesmanlike measure ; it skilfully 
reconciled the old and the new ; it did not defy political science ; in 
the fine language of Burke, ** it made reparation in the style of 
the building,'’ and “ showed a disposition to preserve and an ability 
to improve.” And as the Act was based on principles in the 
main sound, it has stood the infallible test of time ; it has not been 
largely or repeatedly changed ; many additions have not been made 
to it ; it has not been so transformed that its author would not know 
his offspring. It has been otherwise with the legislation on the 
Irish Land which has been enacted since 1880. The famous Act of 
1881 effected a revolution in the Irish Land system, and was contra- 
dictory to that of eleven years before ; it established the mode of 
tenure known as the ** Three P’s *’ in an exaggerated and pemioious 
form ; it made th^ rate of rent determined by tribunals of the State, 
an expedient never known in civilised lands, and to be compared only 
to the mediraval statutes which fixed the price of bread and the 
wages of labour. And as this Act carried out principles essentially 
false, set Political Economy and its teaching at naught, and, what- 
ever may be said, has done infinite mischief, so it has been enlarged, 
altered, and added to over and over again ; direds and patches have 
been talked into the garment to conceal the misshapen and faulty 
pattern ; it is an unsightly struoture, on bad foundations, propped 
up by inoessant efforts to very little purpose. And so it has h^ 
with the evil system falsely known as Land Purchase.” Legidation 
here has been«otive in the extreme ; Act after Act has been passed 
to extend and amend it ; but its vices have oontinned, and have only 
been made worse. The Irish Land Bill of 1902 — the latest of the 
many experiments of the last two decades — has* been introduced to 
deal again with the Irish Land system, and if posaible te make it less 
objectionable than it is. It oontsins administrative changes that may 
he of use, on the principles of legislation tharoughly unwise ; it has 
provisions that may be of a certain value. But it does not even touch 
the roots of the Irish Land Question ; it does not set forth a single 
proposal that would effect a real reform in tiie Irish Land system^ 
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it io a mere temporary, if a rather olever, makeshift. It is a little 
cook boat that, were it ever launched — and this is in the highest 
degree improbable — would soon be swamped in the maelstnm of 
Iri^ agrarian troubles ; it will never create a permanent settlement 
of the Irish Land. 

The Chief (Secretary for Ireland brought in the Bill ; he properly 
confined himself to his immediate subject ; he made a very able and 
lucid official speech. The measure deals with the Irish Land system 
on the side of occupation and on that of ownership, that is, in the 
relations of landlord and tenant, and imdcr the policy of what is 
untruly nicknamed ** Land Purchase.*’ Taking the first and 
infinitely the most important subject, whatever mere theorists may 
imagine, Mr. Wyndhnm sadly complained that the Land Act of 
1881, which placed these relations on their present footing, and the 
different Acts which have been auxiliary to it have produced litiga- 
tion on an enormous scale, and have made the lands of Ireland cock- 
pits for endless lawsuits, provoking and encouraging a war of 
classes. Three hundred and thirty-six thousand applications to fix 

fair rents ” have been made ; two hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand seven hundred fair rents *’ have been fixed ; seventy-three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty appeals have been taken from 
these decisions : this colossal total is already on the increase. This, 
the Chief Secretaiy urges, is a melancholy state of affairs ** ; the 
** machine is clogged,” and can hardly do its work ; ** a burden is 
cast on Irish agrioulture, -which it cannot bear.” But it does not 
lie in the mouth of Mr. Wyndham, and still less in the mouths of 
his older colleagues, to condemn legislation and administration in 
which they have more than acquiesced, and to which they have 
been, to a great extent, parties. When in Opposition they de- 
nounced Mr. Gladstone’s project of 1881, as not only pregnant with 
gross injustice — Lord Ashbourne, the present holder of the Great Seal 
in Irelimd, declared that it would be a -wiser and better course to out 
down Irish xenia a fourth by a stroke of the pen — they predicted, 
as the event has proved, that the fixing fair rents ” would throw 
Ireland into a kindof litigioue chaos. Since 1881 they have been in 
office fourteen yean ; they are responsible for the state of the Irish 
Land system : why did they extend and aggravate the legidation, 
of which they professed to disapprove, so far at least as they were 
called Conservatives ? The administration, again, of the Land Aot 
of 1881, and of its supplements, through courts to which no parallel 
can be found, was soon perceived to be censurable in tbe highest 
degree; false principles were adopted, faulty methods punued, 
especially in the province of appeals from ** fair rents.” All this was 
dragged into light, a few yean ago, limited as the scope of the 
inQuiry was, by a CommisaiQn which had Sir Edward Fry as its 
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head. Why did a Unionifit Government refuse an inquiry on the 
Bubjeot, persist in applying no real remedy, make petty palliatives 
that were almost worse than useless P The less Unionist statesmen 
say the better with respect to the mischief caused the Act . of 
1881, and b; its successors. They were participea eriminUy at the 
very least ; they committed themselves to a bad policy, to stave 
off agitation and to save themselves trouble. As Burke indignantly 
wrote of another set of men, they have landed themselves in a pit- 
fall of their own making, and have not the slightest right to cry 
out : — “ The difigculties, which they rather have eluded than es- 
caped, meet them ag^in in their course ; they multiply and thicken 
on ^ them ; they were involved, through a labyrin^ of confused 
detail, in an industry without limit and without direction; and, 
in conclusion, the whole of their work becomes vicious, feeble, and 
insecure.*’ 

On the side of the occupation of the Irish Land, the Bill is a mere 
sample of legislation that must have but the smallest effect. Plain men, 
not the slaves of false theories, might have expected that the Ministry 
would have made a real effort to mitigate, if they could not remove, 
the evils flowing from the Act of 1881 and other Acts of the same 
nature ; to lessen the gross wrong that has been done to the Irish 
landed gentry ; to allay the discontent pervading the farming class 
in Ireland ; to diminish the litigation and the demoralisation of the 
last two decades. The means to accomplish these ends were not 
wanting, at least to certain extent ; thoughtful men who understand 
Ireland and Irish land tenures, have long ago come to the oonduaion 
that the only effectual way to make the mischiefs of the existing 
system less, would be to commute into perpetual rents, or at least into 
rents continuing for a long space of time, the present “ fair rents ” 
which last only for fifteen years, and ore then renewed, after incessant 
lawsuits ; here they follow the teaching of Burke, and of John Stuart 
Mill and, I am happy to add, of Mr. John Morley. This assuredly 
would not do complete justice, but, in a comparatively short time, and 
after a thorough inquiry, it would do away with the present detest- 
able system of fixing ** fair rents ” ; it would get rid, if not at once, 
at least before long, of the ruinous and universal litigation which has 
been the consequence. The subject of compensating the Irish land- 
lords for the cruel injury they have suffered would remain ; it is idle to 
deny their unquestionable right to this ; the truth in tfiis matter could be 
only ascertained after, a careful investigation of the facts of the case ; 
Parliament, it is to be hoped will not be guilty of a gross breach of 
faith, of evil omen to property in the thrM kingdoms. But there is 
not a trace of a reform of Bus kind in the Bill, no doubt 
because the Gkivemment ding to the false idea that, through the policy 
of so-styled ** Land Purchase,” they will be able to abolish what they 
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“ Dual Ownerahip,” and praotioally to extinguish the relation 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland. This expectation, however, is & 
mere chimera ; they would he far an age in their graves before land- 
lords and ienenfji would oease to exist ; even Compulsory Purchase, ’ 
as the phrase is, would not efface Irish “ Landlordism/ called, 
in half-a-cen^ury ; it would indeed only reproduce “ Lendlordism 
in the very worst form ; and for the present at least they deprecate, nay 
denounce, this policy. For those reasons the Bill is simply useless, in 
its most important part it makes hardly any change in the relations 
of Irish Wtidlnrd g and tenants. It contains a provision indeed that 
a tenant, who refuses to “ purchase ** his farm, shall remain under his 
existing rent, and shall not have a title to get another “ fair rei^t 
fixed. This has been condemned as iniquitous by noisy tenant 
advocates ; but it is a proposal, which if by no means unfair, could not 
Have much effect. The other changes in this province set forth in 
the Bill are a mere shifting of the administrative machinery for hxing 
“ fair ren\s ” ; it is doubtful whether they would not be rather bad 
than good. 

The Bill, therefore, is a play with no Hamlet in it, as regards the 
occupation of the Iri^ Land, that is, in the relations of landlords 
and tenants. Malice might hint that its authors had made up 
their minds to keep Irish landlords under the p*'ine forte ct ttun> of 
“ fair rents ** in order to compel them to part with their estates ; it 
is more charitable to suppose, in Mr. WynJliam’s language, that the 
object was to shift the burden off the rent hying leg. and to put 
it on the purchasing leg,” that is, honestly to promote what is falsely 
known as XiSud Purchase.*’ This, no doubt, is the main purjiose 
and end of the measure ; a sinister intention, 1 assume, was no {>art 
of the design ; there was simply a fixed resolve jiersisteutly to <«rry 
out a policy the evils of whidi have only become too manifest. 
Just now, indeed, it is a little audacious, after making eveiy allow- 
ance for ^e tiTauiiy of false theories, for the shibboleths of jiarty, 
for the power of self-deceplioii, to facilitate, hy any scheme whatever, 
the so-styled system of the •* Purchase ’* of the Irish Laud. That 
system is no more one of Laud Purchase,” in the true sense of the 
word, than it is one of thimble- rigging, or of gamUing in stocks on 
the Exchange. It bribes tenants into the ownership of their farms, 
for they do not contribute a shilling of the price ; it tlieii gives them 
the fee simple at* terminable annuities much lower than any con- 
ceivable rents. These transactions, therefore, ore profoundly im- 
moral ; and however well these so-named ** purcliasers ” have 
discbaiged their obligations to the State— I }>as8 from a aubjeot on 
which I oonld say a good deal to prove that this optimism is hy no 
means a safe inference— they have not, as a general rule, become a 
body of loyal freeholders, or even of successful and progressive 
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farmers ; and this is preoisdy what was to be expected : what is 
sound does not grow out of corruption. As their renders to the 
State, too, are much less than the lowest possible rents, these 
** purchasers ” largely sublet, subdivide, and mortgage their lands ; 
they are grad^ly reproducing the class of the once nearly extinct 
middlemen, tne rapacious oppressors of a moss of rack-rented serfdom. 
These, however, striking and vicious as they are, are loot the least 
evils of this absolutely ill-conceived system. The unwise and wholly 
unfair distinction between rent-paying tenants, an immense majo- 
rity, and ** purchasing tenants, a small minority, not only cruelly 
handicaps and injures landlords, who seek to recover even th eir 
“ fair rents *’ ; it fills the rent-paying tenants with just discontent, 
antT gives them a real and legitimate grievance. Human creatures 
being what they are, will not tamely submit to being treated as if 
they were starvelings in one fold and a pampered flock in another. 
** Land Purchase,'* therefore, has called into being the demand, now 
being urged from the Giant's Causeway to Cape Clear, foi^ what is 
called the ** Compulsory Purchase ** of all tlie rented lands of Ireland 
in order to efface a most unjust difference. But what does “ Com- 
pulsory Purchase" mean, and what from the nature of the case 
would it lead to ? It would impose an enormous burden on the 
general tax^iayer : it would create a type of ownership in Ireland 
for which her climate and her soil are unfit : it would annihilate the 
Irish lauded gentry, as a class, by a confiscation the worst that even 
Ireland has ever known. The Government, it is fair to say, has 
declared against this*policy, but it directly promotes it by its scheme 
of ** Laud Purchase " ; indeed, but for its fear of the general tax- 
|>ayer, I have little doubt it would pronounce for ** Compulsory 
Purchase," 

Twelve years ago, when ** I,And Purchase " was first set on foot 
on anything like an extensive scale, I foretold that, as a matter of 
course, it woidd create a widespread cry for ** Compulsory Purchase." 
My forecast has been in all respects verified. A remarkable eonorete 
instance bas lately occurred of the pernicious operation of this bad 
agrarian nostrum. Some mouths ago, the great estate of Lord 
Billon, in Conna^ght, oomprising many hundreds of tenant families 
and covering an area of many square miles, was transferred by what 
virtually was on act of the Government to the oooupiers in poasesBion 
of the laud, under the system mendaciously called *SLand Purchase." 
The occupiers, not purchasers *' in any true sense of the term, were 
** rocked and dandled ** into their farms, in the words of Burke, 
without advancing a peony, or making any effort of their own ; they 
were then transformed into owners in fee, at purohase annuities ’* 
a third leas than any ** fair rents," and payable only for less than 
half a oenturv. The hundreds of tenants on the neighbouring estates, 
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still subject to rents, resented the distinction made against them, 
from the nature of the case ; they oould not understand 'why they 
were to starve in the cold while their fellows were made to thrive in 
the warmth, one class in a land of Egypt, the other in a land of 
Goshen ; they accordingly made a demand on their li^dlords for a 
reduction of rent equal to that made by the “ purchase annuities.^’ 
The landlords naturally declined to be fleeced wholesale ; the matter 
was taken up by the United Irish League ; leaders eagerly came 
forward to guide the tenants. As the result there has been a 
determined strike against the payment of any rent urhatever on the 
estates bordering on the “ purchased estate ** of Lo^ Billon. “ The 
Land War in Connaught,” as is now its name, has continued for 
months ; its consequences already have been of evil omen, they will 
probably become worse than this, nay, disastrous. I shall not dwell 
on the ruin in whidh the wronged landlords are involved, ruin caused 
by a transaction carried out by the State ; but hundreds of judgments 
have been recovered against the defaulters ; in a certain number of 
instances rents have been paid by stealth, but as 3^et there is no sign 
that the strike is abating, and it is frightful to contemplate what may 
be the results, should the judgments be enforced by the process of 
the law. Nor is this all, or even nearly all ; wherever “ Laud 
Purchase ” sho\ild be effected the movement will probably extend on 
its present lines ; the “ Plan of Campaign ” may reappear on not a 
few Irish estates, and all this owing to a most unfortunate policy. 
The Government has properly made an attempt to put the disorder 
down where it has broken out in Connaught. It has prosecuted 
some of the tenants’ champions, but these prosecutions have been much 
criticised, and hitherto have had hardly any effect. In consequence 
of a distinction very difficult to understand the politicians, who first 
egged the defaulters on, have not been brought within the reach of 
the law; its penalties have fallen only on mere subordinate agents. 
And, in strange contrast to the apathy and remissnesb seen in other 
directions, these prosecutions were instituted with such little reflection 
and core that the gravest doubts as to their legality were raised. 
Although he was overruled by three of his colleagues, a batch of these 
was deriared to be wholly illegal by Chief Baron Palles, far the 
ablest and the most fearless of the Irish judges. It might be insinu- 
ated, indeed, that all this raw haste was an effort at once to punish 
and to conceal the effects of a thoroughly bad policy. ** Touch a 
lawyer,” wrote Junius, ** touch but a cobweb in Westminster Hall 
and the exasperated spider rushes out to bite you.” May not political 
eharlatans be in the same predicament P ^ 

The Ministry, however, have set their hearts on carrying out their 

(1) Sinoo the above linen were written the Govenimeui Itan ntroitk a likiw at 

Irikh lawleMfmcHM and duorder, at leant tfaxee yean too late. 
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policy ; as I HaTe said, they still pin their'faith in “ Land Purchase, 
as their predecessors fifty years ago pinned their faith in the Xri)^ 
Encambered Estates Act, a cruel measure of spoliation, which, 1 
rejoice to thi^k, I emphatically condemned when still fresh from 
Oxford. The main object of this Bill is, we have seen, to promote 
“ Land Purchase ” ; it might have some, hut not, I Relieve, muidi 
effect; the primum mohiU is, to a gpreat extent, wanting. The 
measure, no doubt, proposes that landlords, who care to dispose of 
their estates, are to receive the price in cash, and not in “ Land 
Stock,” now very low ; this would he a bonus of from six to seven 
per cent. ; hut had as the position of the Irish landed gentry is, and 
gloomy and threatening as are their prospects, this would not he 
largely a sufficient incentive. Many Irish landlords, indeed, took it 
into their heads that a much ampler inducement would he held out to 
them. They believed that they would be encouraged to sell their 
properties, or rather the remains that were left to them, hy*the pay- 
ment of a capital sum, equal to three, four, or five years’ purchase 
above the current market value of the lands, the tenant “ purchasers ” 
only paying ** annuities ” at the existing rate, and that the Treasury 
would make up the difference. And, unquestionably, a speech of 
Mr. Wyndham at Belfast, if interpreted in a natural sense, appeared 
to make a promise of the kind ; and it has been asserted that the 
Bill, as it was originally drawn, had some generous provisions in this 
direction. I for one, however, was steadily sceptical on the subject ; 
I remember saying to a great Irish landlord, cocksure that a dole of 
this kind would be given, **The general taxpayer does not like 
bribing Irish tenants ; do you imagine that he will stand bribing 
Irish landlonls ? You may put such ideas out of your head.” The 
Bill, as I anticipated, contains no bargain of this sort. It was prob- 
ably discovered that the House of Commons would never give its 
sanction ; and thus what would have been a real motive to make 
many Irish landlords sell their lands, is not, and I am convinced 
will never he, forthcoming. Yery possibly in this, as in many other 
instances, this body of men have been deceived, nay betrayed ; the 
confident hopes qf a great number have, no doubt, been fiustrated. 
But all this has happened over and over again : Irish landlords were 
gravely told that the Encumbered Estates Act, through which estates 
were sold at less than half their value, would relieve them from debt, 
and do them good ; they were informed that the Land Act of 1870 
was final; they were assured that the Land Act of 1881 would 
scarcely reduce rents, which have been cut down about forty per 
cent. ; what else could they expect on the present occasion P Trea^ery 
is consistent where its victims have no means of defence. 

I have condemned, from the outset, and shall always condemn the 
system of what is falsely named Land Purchase.” I am convinced it is 
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on immoral ajid bad policy,' certain to prove ruinona to the Iriab landed 
gentry, even if not designed for this smiater purpose. The Miniatiy, 
however, persist in the experiment they have made, though ' the con- 
sequences are staring them in the face ; the Bill is ve^y ingeniously 
framed to help and to extend ** Land Purchase,” though its opera- 
tion, I belike, would disappoint its authors. It greatly improves, 
and even transforms, the machinery by which estates in Ireland may 
be transferred to their occupants ; the process, beyond question, 
would be extremely simplified A landlord who, as the law now 
stands, wishes to pmt with his estate, has to make separate bargains 
with each of his tenants ; he is obliged to produce strict proof of his 
title ; he is embarrassed by innumerable difficulties, even when ^he 
estate has been “ purchased.” All this causes great expense, delay, 
and uncertainty ; and when the transaction may seem to be com- 
plete, it sometimes does not go off ” for different reasons. The 
Bill gets rid, or nearly so, of these obstacles, and undoubtedly, 
under the conditions it sets forth, the impediments to *‘Land 
Purchase ” would be largely removed. Instead of having to 
haggle with his tenants, a landlord is enabled to apply to the 
Land Commission for a transfer of his estate at a price it may 
deem just ; and when the Land Commission has fixed the sum, 
and if three-fourths of the tenants consent, it would become ijm 
facto the owner of the lands. It is then empowered to resell the 
lands to the tenants; to make exchanges of holdings between 
tenants ; to resell to the former proprietor his demesne or part of it ; 
and to sell to companies whose object is to resell to tenants ; and it 
is further empowered to purchase untenanted lands for the purpose 
of facilitating ** purchases ” by petty occupants. The Land Com- 
mission, too, is given special power for the sale and transfer of what 
are called “ congested estates.” A possession of six years is made 
primd facie proof of the landlord’s title; and great facilities are 
afforded for the distribution of the funds repi-esenting the lands 
among the persons who may have a right to them. This, of course, 
is the merest outline of the scheme ; its essence, it will be perceived, 
is to place the Land Commission, as soon as possible, in the stead of 
the former owner ; the Land Commission, with this object in view, 
is given large powers to manage and administer estates. There can 
be no reasonabletdoubt but that all taken together, these provisions 
would tend to accelerate and increase “ Land Pundiase,” though, I 
repeat, their effects will not, I think, be far-reaching. The objection 
is evident, that, by the Bill, a Department of the State would be 
made a great landlord ; but this, I believe, would have little real 
weight in the present instanoe. 

1^. Wyndham has ruefully acknowledged that Irish landlords 
have of late been looking askance at the Ministerial nostrum. The 
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applioationB for “ Liand Furohase ** have declined in nnmber from 
eight to three thousand within four years. This falling off, no doubt 
is to he largely ascribed to the great and rapid depreciation of Irish 
Land Stoc^’ ; but it is due also to another and more permanent 
cause. Mr JWyndham may rest assured that, shamefully as they 
have been treated, an immense majority of Irish lan^or^ have no 
notion of parting with their estates ; and this resolve is becoming 
more fixed as the effects of Land Purchase ” are being developed. 
The evidence of this is becoming apparent ; they are being warned 
by Mr. T. W. Bussell that they had better not have their rents 
adjusted again ; they are being told by Mr. T. M. Healy, and men 
of jsimilar sweetness and light, that sooner or later they will be swept 
off the face of the earth. Even the baser Ministerial Press has not 
been without hints ; a representative body of Irish landlords lately 
expressed a hope that the class would not sell their lands, except at a 
reasonably fair price ; for this counsel of prudence they were roundly 
denounced, so perverted is opinion in Ireland upon this subject. 
But I trust this deeply injured order of men will either eschew 
“ Land Purchase,” an expedient that will bring about their ruin, or 
will insist on getting what they can for their own ; and it is a long 
lane that has no turning ; dark as their prospects are, these may yet 
brighten. It is not desirable that this Bill should become law ; it is 
constructed on principles essentially false ; it all but avoids the 
principal part of the Irish Land Question ; and if it might slightly 
extend ** Land Pcvxshase,’* it would only make what was bad worse. 

But the Land system of Ireland has been made a chaos: can nothing 
be done to place it on sounder foundations P Much of the evil that 
has been effected is beyond recall ; but partial and useful reform is 
yet possible. A Commission of the highest authority should be 
appointed, like the Devon Commission of 1843-44 ; this should investi- 
gate the Irish Land Question in all its bearings ; should examine 
Irish ag^nan legislation and administration since 1881 ; should 
consider the operation of the system of the three P’s, and especially 
the fixing of ** fair rent ” ; and finally should review the whole polity of 
Land Purchase,” and expose the results which have flowed from it. 
And I am convinced that such a tribunal would report that the 
quackery with respect to the Irish Land, which has been let run riot 
during the last twenty years, must be changed, and in the long run 
abandoned ; and that true reform can be only found in the improve- 
ment of the relations of landlord and tenant, as has long been the 
judgment of every thinker worthy of the name. 

Wii.i.iAM O’Connor Morris. 



ORGANISATION OR PROTECTION | 

The Budget Jends quite a peouUar interest to the discussion on 
Free Trade and Protection initiated by Dr. Crozier and Mr. J. A. 
Hobson in The Fortnightly Review for March. Though they 
antidpate the abandonment of Free Trade they do so for different 
and indeed contradictory reasons, and, disagreeing in their aims, they 
nevertheless agree in each seeking a short out to financial or com- 
mercial prosperity and in neglecting the plain teaching of the evolu- 
tion of our industry and finances. Mr. Hobson is so terror stricken 
at the strength of the Protectionist forces that he seems to think 
gloomy vaticinations of evil to he preferable to a bold fight for 
Vandal wisdom, and yet the reception accorded to the new com 
duties should rouse him from his slough of des^iond. The defenders 
of the new taxation only venture to defend it as a return to the old 
registration duty, which it manifestly is not, since that duty of a 
Is. per quarter represented only a 2 per cent, impost when ivheat 
was at 528. a quarter, while with wheat at 268. or 288. the new duty 
of 3d. a hundredweight works out at a trifle over 4 per cent. Nor 
does it protect the farmer, whose profits on wheat will be largely 
counterbalanced by the additional prices be will have to pay for 
imported feeding-stuffs, while the smallness of tthe duty will leave 
the advantages in favour of the foreign wheat grower practically^ 
unlessened. If the duty is borne by the millers or bakers they will 
have no redeeming advantage to comfort themselves with except 
a sense of patriotic duty well performed. If, as seems more likely, 
they transfer it to the consumer the latter will have to pay a farthing 
or a halfpenny extra on the quartern loaf, that is to spy from two 
to four times the tax. This new food tax will leave the rich 
untouched and will fall severely on the poorest of the poor ; even the 
incomes of the lower middle-class will be sensibly affected. It has 
every economic fault which a tax can have, and will be a standing 
warning against financial tinkering. 

There is undoubtedly a reemdesoenoe of opinion in favour of 
protection, as the “ fair trade ” petitions from such places as Cardiff 
and Battersea show. Mr. Hobson laments, but at the same time 
facilitates the downfall of fVee Trade by minimising the resources at 
our disposal and the public resolution to apply them for the public 
good. Yet there is eveiy reason for confidence rather tlian despair. 
It is true that Free Trade has suffered from the discrediting of the 
general kmsez^faire theory of which it formed part ; it is true that it 
has suffered even more from rash prophecy and stupid advocacy— 
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the official opposition of the Cohden Club to the abolition of sugar 
bounties shows how narrow is the intellectual basis of that body. For 
a reasoned defence of Free Trade we must turn to Friedrich List, the 
great advocate of protection, and learn how he held Free Trade to be 
the only posiible policy for a highly organised mercantile country. 
The part which Society plays as a maker of values is nqyv recognised, 
and the graduation, though imperfect, of the income-tax and death 
duties implies the revolutionary doctrine that individual incomes — or, 
at least, the surplus after a sufficient deduction for family maintenance 
— are held subject to the demands of the State. There is no doubt 
that the national revenue, for local as well as central purposes, must 
bejlargely augmented in the near future to meet not only the enhanced 
cost of national defence, but also the establishment of an efficient 
system of education and the provision of new municipal and national 
services. In order to raise the necessary funds we must apply more 
closely and more extensively the principles already embodied in our 
tax-system before we think of returning to the practices of the 
l^Iiddle Agea By graduating and differentiating the income tax so 
as to relieve temporary incomes and tax adequately high permanent 
incomes ; by developing the death duties which to-day are compara- 
tively burdensomi^ on small properties and unduly tender to bloated 
fortunes ; by increasing the stamp duties on Stock Exchange trans- 
actions which are rather injurious than beneficial to the nation ; by 
retaking the socially-created wealth which exists in urban site- values ; 
by taxing heavilj^ihe State-granted monopoly of publicans^ licenses 
— by these means and others a large revenue can be procured. 
Against each of these proposals stands arrayed a large mass of vested 
interests, but in support of them is a great mass of public opinion, 
which, when the present neoessity of maintaining an Imperial policy 
and letting all else go by the board passes away, will have a good 
deal to say a]bont fitting the proper shoulders to public burdens. It 
is truly a sign of the times when taxation of site values finds advocates 
in the financial press. 

It may be that, as Mr. Hobson says, protection is on the line of 
least resistance ; it is unquestionably on the line of least thought. To 
old-fashioned rndnufacturers or indolent financiers it may seem simple 
to clap on ” protective duties every here and there, the administrator 
knows well the difficulties. If those enamoured of protection would read 
the accounts of the Australian tariff and its effects on business and on 
family expenditure, appearing from time to time in Cotnmereial 
InteUigencey perhaps they might be shaken. Or if they would study 
the logical development of the new sugar duty from a single tax 
until it now includes twenty- four separate duties on different qualities 
of sugar, besides separate duties on forty-two other artides ranging 
from cattle food to chutney — or if they would consider the duties on 
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dried fruits and the ciroumstances under which apricots are plums or 
are not plums — ^perhaps the complexitj of a oomprehensiTe system 
of protective duties might stagger them. It may be, and doubtless 
is, politically desirable that there should be some indireo| taxes which 
would reach every section of the people and interest tUbm in public 
affairs, but th^t is quite a different question. Such taxes should be 
few beyond the spirit duties and should fall on articles like tea 
or tobacco, which do not form the raw material of other goods. 

It may sound paradoxical to say that Free Trade has never had a 
fur chance, but it is nevertheless true. Strictly speaking it is only 
one part of trade policy, that which concerns foreign exchange ; 
actually it has been taken for the whole, and, hampered by individual- 
ism, with its paraphernalia of free competition, free contract and the 
rest, it has become so discredited that we are in danger, as the 
Germans say, of “ pouring out the baby with the bath.” What must 
be recognised is that in industry we have got beyond the stage of the 
individual and have reached that of the combination. Organisation 
is the necessary condition of sucoeto to-day ; without it neither free 
trade nor protection is of any avail. Protection is not an unfailing 
specific; it has not prevented the United States from becoming 
vrealthy-, but it has not added much to the industrial strength of 
France, while in Germany it has stimulated ruinous over-production. 
A high protective duty did not save the American tin-plate trade 
from being on the verge of bankruptcy in 1898 ; to-day the United 
States Steel Corporation can face Free Trade in most of its products 
with equanimity, while protection is chiefly defended in the interests 
of its small competitors. Through syndicates or associations of 
manufacturers, aided by the oo-operation of the Government in grant- 
ing preferential rates on the State railways, Germany has become a 
large exporter of iron and steel. The organised Danish farmers, also 
with Government araistance, have beaten the disorgaiysed Fnglish 
dairy farmers out of the field, and it is through organisation of co- 
operative creameries that the Irish butter trade is being raised from 
the low condition of a few years ago. It is only the want of an 
efficient collecting organisation which prevents us from getting our 
^gs at home, and presents a flouririiing trade t6 Denmark and 
Normandy. Through organisation the American Match Trust 
brought the once mighty British firm of Bryant and May to its 
nees,andthe truculent address of the American representative to 
e s areholders of the latter firm revealed the penalty which awaits 
the neglect of modem methods. Too late in the day the Scots shale 
o producers are talking of combining against the Standard Oil 
ompany , wiser in their generation the principal British tobacco 
manufocturera are presenting a united front to the invasion of the 
mencan obacco Trust. The iron trade, despite the mutterings of 
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oonservatiTe and onoe distinguished leaders, is aiming itself with the 
same weapon against the octopus ** from the States. Gombmation 
of talent, specialisation of function — these are the two watchwords of 
modem indj^ry, and they cannot be observed by a trade composed 
of manufacturers each fighting for his own hand, regardless of the 
common weal. • 

The future of industry lies with the great oombinationB, and in 
that fact is the importance of Free Trade. Combinations, like indi- 
viduals, work primarily in their own interests. I don’t care two 
cents for your ethics, ” said Mr. Havemeyer in expounding the prin- 
ciples of the Sug^r Trust. Who can doubt that if we had a protec- 
tive tariff the British trusts, which have been suffering from declining 
trade and bad management, would have put up prices ? It was Free 
Trade which saved us from the extortion of the Salt Union ; it is 
Free Trade which is gaining advocates every day in the United States 
as a remedy for the extortion of the Sugar Trust ; it is the rapacity 
of the Sugar Cartel which is leading Germany to cease from protect- 
ing one of its chief industries. Free Trade keeps the door open for 
actual or potential competition, and safeguards the interests of con- 
sumers. 

Wliat, then, should be our national policy if we intend to maintain 
our great industries ? In the first place, Free Trade, and side by 
side with it efficiency in manufacture. “ Not protection, but organi- 
sation,” must be our motto. For some time to come the task must 
lie chiefly with th^ manufacturers themselves, but there is still a 
great field open for State action. We may even doubt the boasted 
efficiency of protection in tlie case of infant industries ; there are 
other and less wasteful means. The restoration of the West of 
Ireland fisheries by the Congested Districts Board, which not only 
pro\'ided the capital but arranged the transport and the marketing 
of the fish,* is an excellent case in point. The organisation of agri- 
culture by the Canadian Government is worthy of all praise. Under 
the system of Statj loans to sugar-refiners in Queensland, ** so well 
planned and apparently so well executed,” said a competent observer 
in 1899, ** the commercial contribution of Australia to the world’s 
supply has doubled since ? 895-96.” For Britain, with its old- 
established industries, there are tasks of prior necessity. Foremost 
of these is the establi^ment of a sufficient an^ efficient system of 
education, so that the famine of brains which lays waste our indus- 
tries from top to l)ottom may be stayed. Subtract from Germany’s 
trade what is due to its scientific training, and very little is left. 
Secondly, there must be a more equitable system of patent laws to 
ensure the progressive improvement of processes. 

Next in order comes oversight of the means of transport. How 
much our continental oompetitoTs owe to assistance from their 
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railways has often been told; how much Britidi traders have 
suffered from preferential rates given by our railway companies to 
foreign traders is equally well known. It is only one of the crimes 
of our railway companies that they have played a great^art in the 
ruin of Britii^ agriculture; let any one who reads the reports of the 
meetings of the British Iron Trade Association, deny if he can that 
our railways are as much an incubus as an aid to our industry. Not 
only by excessive rates, but by insufficient facilities do they hinder 
commerce, and even in the simple matter of waggons the directors 
are only now learning the elementary truth that tb convey penny- 
worths in go-carts is not economical. The Britiidi Iron Trade 
Association in June, 1900, asked for the appointment of a RoyBl 
Commission to consider the nationalisation of railways. And to 
nationalisation it must come if we wish to maintain the trade and 
commerce of the country. What has been said about railways 
applies eqi^ly to canals. Nor do our troubles cease when we turn 
to sea-transport, where shipping bounties and shipping rings impede 
our commerce. It is not proposed that counter-bounties should bo 


granted, but that there should be a somewhat greater infusion of business 
methods into the practice both of the Government and of private 
firms. Take only one case. The German line running to East 
Africa receives an annual bounty of £67,500, and there is a constant 
service from Hamburg to 2kin2ibar and Delagoa Bay. There is also 
a similarly supported French service from Marseilles rid Zanzibar to 
Reunion. A British trader in Zanzibar, desiring '^to ship goods to 
Europe in British vessels must send them by a Bombay line to Aden, 
taking four days longer on the journey, and unload them there to 
await transport in another ship. Naturally, therefore, he sends them 
by the German line, while passengers go by the French boats. Now 
the British Consul at Zanzibar maintains that a direct British service 
would soon pay if, in addition to the mail contract, a gurrantee was 
given that all Government stores and all material for the Uganda 
railway would be sent by that line instead of by steamers specially 
cheered at considerable expense. In this way British trade would 
be fostered instead of German trade. With regard to shipping rings 
or conferences, it is not denied that common rates of freight 
’ what is objectionable ie rates diaoriminating a&oinst 
ns exportm. ^To take one example, the difference between 
Whte from Liverpool and New York to Shanglmi in favour of the 
Ammean* w ^m^wt to fonr per cent, of the value of cotton 
^ 'l«BritiBh trade has remained stationary American 
PubUeity should be made a 
agreements, and then, following the 
of the EaU way Commission, it should be posaible to examine 
into oases of differential rates en the appeal of the^er and rectify 
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injuatioe. At least, proper guaiantees diould be required from the 
subsidised mail lines. The Atlantic steamtiiip combine is even more 
important. Though economies are pleaded as the cause, the rise in 
freights and rates suggests rather a union of robber borons to plunder 
the travellei^ Nor does the extension of the empire of Mr. Herpont 
Morgan malxe the change more welcome ; the situation smacks too 
much of another Bryant and May surrender. And here protection 
is useless ! 

From ships we turn to telegraph cables, where, as Sir Edward 
Sassoon has pointed out, we are left to the arbitrary will of com- 
panies who do nbt hesitate to oombme against any innovation,” and 
where, as the same authority has shown, the only remedy lies in the 
acquisition of the undertakings by the State. Lastly, we can only 
refer to our consular service, where there is a totally unworked field 
in the utilisation of a properly-equipped and adequately-manned 
staff (which we have not at present) for commercial purposes. The 
day of the commercial traveller is past, the time of the commercial 
diplomatist is at hand, and those at least who have heard Mr. S. G. 
Hobson’s lectures to the Fabian Society on this subject must recognise 
its vast possibilities. 

The course of State activity in the removal of the obstacles to 
commerce here sketched out is much more complex than the simple 
panacea of protection, but we must face the fact that our industrial 
constitution cannot be restored by clapping on a plaster in one place 
— everywhere it needs repair and support. Above all, the home 
market must be sfiR^ngthened by removing the limitations of demand 
caused by the faulty distribution of incomes. An active home 
demand means an active industry and a brisk demand for raw 
materials, and, since we must sell in order to buy, we shall main- 
tain an increased foreign trade through the ** open door.” 

Henky W. Macxosty. 



NEW FORMS OF LOCOMOTION AND THEIR RESULTS. 

Fok oenturieB mankind has been Btruggling to overcome the 
difficultieB attendant upon locomotion. Rapid oommunioationB 
between the oentrea of population have always been an object of 
study to every statesman, and it is not a bad test of a nation’s 
civilisation that we should judge by its means of communication, by 
the exoellenoe of its roads, and generally by the freedom of access to 
and from every part of the country the degree of perfection attained. 
UntQ the beginning of this century the horse may be said to have 
represented the only form of fast locomotive force, and since the begin- 
ning of the world the speed of the horse has been taken as the measure 
of rapidity, and we have become accustomed to judge all questions of 
distances, and even of power, from this animal. The engines of the 
Atlantic liner of to-day or the latest development of locomotive force 
are measured in terms of horse ” power. Short distances have until 
quite recently been expressed in the formula ** an hour’s drive ” or 
“ twenty minutes to so and so.” 

It is only seventy years ago since the first railways were built in 
Great Britain, a period of time relatively insignificant, and in seventy 
years railways have already achieved a social revolution, altered the 
conditions of town and country life to an amazing degree, and 
entirely chang^ the methods of commerce. 

It is only natural that the public in general is slow to appreciate 
the great change now taking place, and the new methods by which 
they should compute distances. I must coin a word to express what 
is in everyone’s mind. ** Hourage ” not Mileage ” is the real test 
of distance. Already we see this alteration in the placarded adver- 
tisements of the railway companies, who tell you that such and such 
a place is only ** one hour from London,” not forty miles distant, or 
that you can go between the capital of two nations in seven and three- 
quarter hours, and leave out the exact mileage, which, after all, is 
merely a geometric term. , 

If railway traffic has altered our habits, how much more efiect will 
the advent of the motor-car have upon our modem life. In towns 
not only will our streets be cleaner, but they will certainly be far 
quieter, and the effect upon where human beings must work and 
where they can sleep, generally called the housing problem, may be 
little short of marvellous. 

At the present, as in the past, there is unreasoning fear of speed and 
a. natural distrust of new machines of which the public understand 
little and upon which they look as revolutionary and dangerous. 
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They must be educated to know that want of proper control and 
not speed is the real source of danger. 

This fear of speed as speed is seen by the attitude of the Legisla- 
ture, now somewhat more faYouxable, and the rigid appKcation of 
obsolete rest^ctiona whidi were passed in the infancy of motor-oar 
travelling, and whidi have long since ceased to be useful to the puUio, 
but which still remain harmful to the general progress of an 
important industry and are capable of being used as means of sense- 
less persecution. 

In no other capital but London would the omnibus, with its 
absurdly short w&eel-base and its dangerously high centre of gravity, 
have existed so long. The Local Authorities, as a rule, oppose the 
extension of electric trams, and the railway companies, in their turn, 
as, perhaps, they are in duty boimd to their shareholders, make the 
legislative progress of other forms of locomotion, to take for instance 
the Mono-rail and the underground tube, as difficult as possible. 

But after all it is only a question of time before the public is 
educated to the fact that 100 or 150 miles an hour may easily be 
possible with the use of rails, and, on the highways of the country, 
automobiles may be running at speeds which are occasionally indulged 
in by the pioneers who own the few high speed cars of to-day, but 
who have hitherto been looked upon by their fellow human beings as 
candidates for the county asylum or prison. And wo must not shut 
our eyes to the fact that both in America and in France there is not 
the same unreasoning terror of speed. Whether you take the CalaLs 
to Paris train, whicli averages nearly 60 miles an hour, or any of the 
fast trains of America, in railway practice both countries beat us in 
the matter of speed, and that, too, with considerably heavier loads and 
over gradients equally severe. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the question of the motor- 
car industry, as the Board of Trade returns of the cars imported into 
this oountr5^ from abroad show that we are behindhand in the 
question of road locomotion. The proposal of a motor road would 
probably be looked upon with go^-humoured contempt by the 
general public, and it would probably raise a storm in London 
society if it were proposed to have an automobile or bioyde track 
specially built and exclusivdy kept in, say, Hyde Park, for the use of 
india-rubber self-propelled vehides. Already the idea has been 
carried out in France, where, beyond the Arc de Triomphe in the 
Avenue de la Grande Arm^, there are two tracks for cyclists only, 
and the French Automobile Club is serioudy considering whether 
they will not ask the Munidpality to add a motor track, and thus 
leave to the horse and his unregenerate ways the monopdy of the 
existing high road. 

The Hon. Claude Hay, M.P., in his able paper in the National 
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Review for Maroh, has shown how deplorable are the results of over- 
erowding, and how the question of aooommodation is one of urgent 
and vital importanoe to the health of the nation. 

There seem to be two schools of thought on the overoiowding pro- 
blem — one set of thinkers maintaining that the area of 1 iondon (I am 
fRllcmg now of residential London) is suffioientlj large to aooommo- 
date its present millions, and possibly even a larger number, if the 
houses upon the existing area were properly rebuilt and efficiently 
designed. This theory at first sight seems the easy solution, pro\rided, 
of course, that either a private philanthropist or some public body, 
say the London County Council, were able to and would find the 
money. 

The other school of thought favours cheap and rapid transit and 
homes in suburban areas. But a moment’s consideration will show 
that the former idea is not so simple as it appears, and in the long 
run it is doubtful if there would be any advantage to national efficiency 
and national health. 

The Bowton houses and the Peabody buildings have proved 
eminently beneficial in their way for the poorer class of workers. But 
there is only a very restricted asphalte playground outside the 
buildings, not sufficient for the proper physical development of the 
younger generation. These ^sterns also perpetuate the concentration 
of too many human beings in one mass together, when the sense of 
individuality is lost, and the lodger finds himself so small and 
insignificant a part of the vast and complex machine in which destiny 
has placed him that he resigns any attempt at public spirit, and will 
barely trouble to exercise his vote, whether for the County Council or 
Parliament. This 1 may call the human warren system. Just as you 
can keep a great numbw of rabbits alive in an overcrowded warren, 
or on a piece of ground naturally far too small for their wants, by 
artificial feeding, artificial burrows, the liberal use of gas lime and 
other manures, so it is possible to treat human beings. 

Human life can be in a similar way preserved and even outwardly 
made to seem healthy in overcrowded town areas, chiefly by the use 
of Condy’s Pluid for your drains, free medical relief, compulsory 
inoculation and isolation, and other sdentifio aids. • But do not the 
warren rabbit and the town-bred human being alike, living in such an 
artificial state, degenerate and become in a generation or two of slighter 
build, and of a far less healthy and vigorous constitution than the 
country bumpkin or non-wanen rabbit, who have lived under freer 
conditions of light and air, and have not been subject to the 
degenerating tendencies of huddled humanity or overcrowded q»ace P 

Nothing is so noticeable in the lesser-used streets of London thun 
the diildren who are always playing in them ; and to put it in 
another way, they are always incurring the danger of accident 
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from paaaiiig yeliioles, a danger to fhemflelyes anda Berions hindranoe 
to fast traffic. I remember onoe having to pull np on my motor*oar 
for a orioket match which was being {dayed in the middle of an 
unused street in the west of London, by the children of the surround- 
ing houses, i* This isn’t a place to play orioket in,” said 1. ** We 
ain’t got no other,” said the child of ten whom I w^ addressing. 
The answer was true and not to be denied, for while grown-up life 
in a town is hygienioally inferior to life where more space and air 
exist, to diildren it is cruel, stunting to* their physical growth and 
ruinous to their morals. 

All these thoughts inevitably make us see that it would be better 
that the workers should sleep and play in healthy surroundings at a 
disUnoe from their work, without extra loss of time and quite possibly 
at a cheaper rate. 

The civilising effect of eyen a geranium pot in a window is some- 
thing, and a small garden is an eleyating influence, besides the 
increased interest in public or parochial affairs possible *in these 
smaller communities, but impossible in the overgrown town commu- 
nity. 

Some time ago Mr. Justice Ghantham, in a letter written on this 
question, suggested that it is better that manufacturers and workers 
should be dose together, and the workshops and the workers* homes 
diould both be in the country; but this is not possible in many trades, 
which are necessarily oentiahaed whether for the purpose of distribu- 
tion or collection. Jp. dl the great retail trades a diop in a central 
position is a necessity, if the business is to prosper. The worker in 
the centralised trades, travelling backwards and forwards, spending 
his nights in good air, would haye a great advantage over the 
perpetual town dwdler. His children would have better air, more 
room for physical development, and the husband and wife more home 
life — ^the foundation of a State’s future. There is, also, plenty of 
waste land ^thin forty miles of London suitable for this purpose. 
Take for example a large portion of ISssex, where new homes could 
be built on what is now unremunerative agricultural land. Only a 
new and quid^er form of mechanical locomotion is needed, and the 
houses will grow ef themadves. 

Neither railways for the purposes of comparatiydy fast traffic, nor 
the present omnibns and tramoar services for dower traffic, satisfy the 
needs of the population of to-day. We want something cheaper and 
cleaner, more speedy and not less safe— and this can only he achieved 
by the use of mechanically propelled traffic in some form or othmr. 

How do onr railways attempt to grapple with the proUemP 
For example, the South-Western, the Great Western ond the 
Brighton hnes ore hahitoally overcrowded at certain times of day. 
Why have not these oompanies oonstruoted long ago underground 

yoL. ULzi. Mjk 8 0 
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tabes P The South-Westem Boilmy from dapham Jonodon, or if 
neoeBsaxy from a more distant point, ought to haTe done so and 
linked this lystem "with the present Waterloo and City Bailway. It 
would not matter to the ordinary traveller whether he changed into 
an eleotiio oar at Waterloo, or at Earls fi dd, or a6- Wandsworth. 
Time, xnoreQver, taken to get to his destination would probably be 
materially riiortened in the case of the two latter points. Instead of 
this, the railway company, as indeed nearly all similar companies, 
has oonfined itsrif to mort expensive widenings between Waterloo 
Station and Clapham, which, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
have cost nearly £1,000,000 a mile between these two points, or 
more than double as much as the expense of an underground tube. 

Take again the Great Eastern, with its tortuoas and difficult 
.approach to Liverpool Street, and with land and houses at prohibitive 
prices saxrounding its tenninus. A tube from, say, Tottenham or 
Stratford would have long ago relieved the preaent overcrowded rails, 
and be invaluable in times of fog or extra strain. 

All these tubes might be made to oonnect with the existing Metro- 
politan or Central London Bailway. I might aim add instanoes of 
similar want of foreaight in the oases of the Great Western from 
Ealing, the Narth-Westem from Willesden, and other points. But 
all these rmlways oontinufi to widen at enormous expense their above- 
ground tracks, and always after the traffic has outgrown its facilities, 
constant delay and an element of danger oontinaally therefore being 
caused. In ^e case of Railway Boards, as wiiji Omnibus Compauy 
Managers, mistaken ideas seem to have prevailed, and a hand-to- 
mouth policy has been the only one which has ^n accepted by 
the proprietors. 

I look forward to the day when, with the help of the mono-rail, 
the motor road, the tube and the motor-car, the latter the most 
potent en^e of social axnelioratioii, it will be possible lor the man 
working in, say, the Strand, to have his home in the Surrey hills, 
.and to be conveyed there and back in a time not exceeding twenty 
minutes. One may put the time limit at which it is posrible to work 
in London and have a home in the country as an hour, and 
of town-working folk oannot afford to live farllier rinm fhla. A 
study of the map of Ewglfm^ shows that th e bmmiia of tha London 
workers are not in any case more than an hour, and probably in most 
cases less in point of time from door to door. But supposing the 
present average train ^eed of 25 miles an hour lor sucih a service 
be doubled, and for hmger distances, the mono-rail at 100 miles 
per hour takes you to Brighton in half-an*hour, to Eastbourne 
in forty mmutes, to Ascot in twenty minutes, and to plsoes slightly 
over 100 miles from Ixmdon, such as Bournsmouth, in about an hour* 
Jt 18 then obvious that Bournemouth, for the sske of a^gumonty will 
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be where Brighton Is to-d&j from point of time, and that in a leaser 
degree the worker who oannot afford to liTe farther than, say, 'Wim- 
bledon, Biohmond, or Ealing, will then be able to Hye at double 
the distance, atid probably pay a lower fare. 

But when flicker means of travelling are proposed, whether by 
road or mil, there are at onoe protesting yoioes raised and the danger 
argument is brought forward with unoeasing monotony. Eyeiy 
railway and motor-oar expert knows that it is want of oontrol and 
not speed that oonstitates danger. To take two mstanoes — the goods 
train running at 25 miles an hour, with only brakes on the brake 
van and engine, is a fu more dangerous factor on the railroad than 
the express train tmyriling at 70 miles an hour with its Westing- 
house or Smith yaounm hiakes. The lumbering omnibus, whidi is 
not only liable to failure on the part of the horses, but also to ddd- 
ding, is more perilous to life than a 40 h.p. Panhard oapahle of 
something like at least sight times the iqieed. 

I haye often thought it very oharaoteristio of the TgwgltA nation, 
that on the footboards of our omnibnae^ and oontiniially in front of 
the eyes of the driver, riiould be written ** Drive slowly ** — ^mark the 
word not carefully, or ke^ to the left, or any rimilar in- 

atruotion in the direction approaching your destination with the 
idea of speed and safety oomhined, but simply the doll, heayy, retro- 
grade motto, ** Drive slowly.” 

If anything were written on the front of the American tram-oara 
— but the temperament of the nation renders it unneoeasaiy — you 
would probably have only the word ** Hostle.*' 

This present ce n t u ry iathe era of the engineer. Now and in the 
future a oertain amount of mechanical knowledge will be oonaidered 
a neoeaaaiy equipment of every trained mind, and if the world may 
be oonaidered to have been ** trotting ” during the railway era, it is 
almost safe to pnfjfiimy that it wQl ** gaBop ” vdien the motor-carand 
the mono-rail have awakened na onoe again out of our lethargy. 

The economic, aooial and politioal re^ta will exaoed anytfahig that 
we can at present oontemidate, and if this oountxy is to h^ ha own 
against the growing oompetiiion of the world outride, our pabHo 
b^es and public men must make a study of the probXems of looomo- 
tion which are ever inereasing and urgently need aoluiion. 

John Sqprr Montaov. 
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NOTE. 

Tn IbUowin^ BfaitsiiiBnt ii ome of a ■eriM of ftatementB of fiut&vUohtoofih noiaTy. 
politioal, or national mattan of iateraat and imporUnoe. ^ 

Tba aoattna^t irill be decdt with here too often eecape the notioe the^ merit, or, if 
dwwn to Ihe pnUio, thej are not infregnentlj fneaented obecnrely or with biaa, or with 
inaeenraoj due to hmmjSnaim or to fnexpenenoe in handling qnantitatiTe faeta— a proeem- 

^aaa4■ ;■ fwwliTiiiial. 

Th— a iriU be made abadlntdy without biaa, and being prepared bj » 

pwrohiealnna] atatiatieian who haa had more than twenty yean* aetoarial ezperienoey 
there ia a oonaiderable degree of prohability that inaccuracy will he radn^ to n 


m— BBmSH SHIPPING. 

Whest statement! am made with regard to the condition of British 
commerce, and to the great and growing excess of British imports over 
British exports, the fact is not infrequently lost sight of, that a eon- 
siderahle part of this excess of imports is paid for by British services to 
foreign countries as a sea-carrier. While I do not assert that British 
export trade is as strong as we should like to see it — ^this part of our 
commerce is, in frust, slnggish— exagg^ated and pessimistic accounts cf 
it are not justified, and many of these are due in part to the omission 
from the account of onr earnings as a sea-carrier, which come to us in 
the form of imports. The other principal item which tends to make up 
our excess of imports being our income from Briittsh capital inTested in 
foreign countries. 

Although it is not practicable to state with precision how much we 
do earn as a world sea-carrier, it is possible to examine the records of 
the shipping of the United Kingdom, and to obtain an idea of its pro- 
gress. I have extended this examination over the fifteen years, 1886- 
1900, in order that a broad fact-base may be obtained. 

First, we may look at the total tonnage of British and Foreign vessels 
[sailing and steam], entered and deared [with cargoes and in ballast} 
at ports in the United Kingdom, from and to foreign countries and 
British possessions. 


Period. 

SriliatTNMls. 

Stoan vmmI*. 

Tolid. 

isss-dso 

miUon* of toBO. 
66 

HmtaMoftow. 
277 * 

llUUoWlof tOBl. 

343 

j 2891.1896 

66 

830 

386 

1896.1900 

44 

419 

468 


Thus, during 1886-1890, the total shipping, as above deseribed, wae 
843 millions of tons [68-6 per year], and during 1896-1900 the amount 
was 463 millions of tons [92*6 per year]. This ia an inoreaae of 35 per 
eeni lince 1886-1690. 









nmaH impmo. 


This large inerease in shipping at the ports of the TTnited SingdoBS 
snay now be examined with regard to Bntidi Teasels and foreign Teasels 
aespeotiTely. 


rai^. 

BtlibhTeiMli. 

FoniiBTWwli. 

Total. 1 

1886-1890 

IfiUioBB of toof. 
251 

muionsoftoni. 

92 

mniaiuaf toBi. > 
343 

1891-1896 

280 

106 

386 

1896-1900 

310 

144 

463 ! 


We are now able* to see the progress in Skipping at the ports of the 
United Kingdom, for British ToeselB and for foreign Teasels. The 
^nnage during 1896-1900 being oompsred with that during 1886-1890. 

Briti^ vmmIs • . aa Inexesss of 27 par oent. slaee 1886-1890 

Foreign rMsela . . „ 67 „ „ „ 

British and foteignveMela „ 35 » „ „ 

Of the aboTo results, we are now concerned mainly with the 27 per 
cent. British increase in the shipping at the ports of the United King- 
dom ; and we hare to note that the shipping now under consideration 
is to and from the United Kingdom and other parts of the world. 
None of the figures in this account include the shipping at the ports of 
«the United Kingdom efwttwUe [t.a., to and ficom other home ports]. 

The above increases include Tessels with cargoes and Teasels in 
ballast. Looking now only at vessels with cargoes, the respective 
increases during 1890-1900, as compared with 1886-1890, were: — 

Britirii T««wU • • sa infiresae of 21 per oont. rinoo 1886-1890 

Foreign TnwelB „ 61 „ „ „ 

British sod foreign T«Mol« „ 29 „ „ „ 

Kotb.— T he tonnage of Tesaela emplojcd hy Goeemnient in the eaiTeyanoeof troops, 
•atorea, fee., to South Africa is not included in any part of this account. 

If we look at the values of the total imports snd exports of the 
United Kingdom, and also at the transhipments, so as to obtain an 
approximately *true comparison between the amount of cargo carried by 
British and foreign vessels to and from the United Kingdom and other 
parts of the world during 1886-1890 and during 1896-1900, we obtain, 
tthe following results 


• 

Tolno Xntpcfts jilat 


; Pcriol. 

;Sspovt»alM tnauhirmoati. 
t Ui&od XiaBSom. 

PoccentaiM. 


Hittlon* ■torliag. 

zSrcvnt, 

1886-1890 

1 3,492 

100 

1896.1900 

I 3,993 

114 


Thus, there was during 1896-1900 an inerease of 14 pear cent, in the 
value of imiK>rts pluM exports phu trandiipments, as compared with the 
value during 1886-1890. But, m we have just seen, there was an in- 
crease of 21 per cent, in the tonnage of British veaselB [during the seme 
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poiodj oaifying eaigo to and from the XTaited Kingdom end other parte 
of the world, and an inereaae of 51 per cent, in the tonnage of foreigii 
▼easds ao employed. Theae three faota taken in oombination appear to 
anggeat that in late yearn the Britiah veaada have no{ been ao ftiUy 
laden with cargo aa th^ were during 1886-1890» and ^lave therefore 
earned leaa,yper ton [irreapeotiTe of any fall in freighta] than they 
earned in former yeara. The Teiy large inereaae in the tonnage of 
foreign yeaaela with cargoea, atated above — an inereaae of 51 per cent, 
ainoe 1886-1890 — improbably one canae of thia ftUing-off in the eaminga 
of Britiah veaaela. 

• In thia connection we may look with aome intereat at the following 
atatement of the total tonnage of Britiah and foreign iUam~ve»teU only^ 
entered and deared, with cargoea and in ballaat, at porta in the United 
Kingdom, from and to foreign oonntriea and Britidi posBeaaions : — 


i ! 

j ForeigmateBm 
mds. ! TcMda. 

! ! 

ToMstesm 

TOfsels. 

Fttsopatages. 

BritUh 

<.). 

FoivIsb 

(*). 

Totul. 

! 1886-1890 
1891-1895 
1896-1900 

aOlttoiw of tons. 
223 

258 

305 

miBons of tons. 
54 

72 

114 

inUioaR of tons. 

277 

330 

419 

Poronit. 
80-4 
78*3 
; 72*7 

1 

Per cent. 
19*6 
21-7 
27*3 

1 

Pw (xnl. 
1000 
100*0 

1 100*0 

1 


Colnmna (a) and (5) above diow the meaaiure of the diange that has 
occurred aince 1886-1890 in the ateam-diipping that enters and clears 
from porta in the United Kingdom to and frdlh other parts of tho 
world, with regard to the reapective aharea of Britiah and foreign 
veaaela. Boring 1886-1890 Britiah steam-diipa represented 80*4 per 
cent, of the total, and foreign ateam-ahips 19*6 per cent. But during 
1896-1900 the share of Britiah ships had fallen to 72*7 per cent., and 
the diare of foreign ships had risen to 27*3 per cent. 

It does not necessarily follow, of oourae, that a similar encroachment 
upon British shipping by foreign shipping has occurred in other 
countries. The foregoing Ihcta relate to the United Kingdom only. 
We may look at them as being one illustration among many of tlio 
necessi^ for wariness in all things that touch our commerce, and for 
the avoidance of too much asanrance that our earnings as a aea-carricr 
will continue to suffice to make up the great and growing excess of our 
imports, after the other items to our credit [our exports and the interest 
on our foreign investments] have been duly taken into the account. 
We have to bear in mind that the large increase in the oanying of 
cargoes to and from the United Kingdom and other parte of the world 
by foreign veaaela not only tends to lessen onr earnings as a sea-carrier, 
but also causes us to become indebted to foreign countries for tbeir 
serrices as sea-carriers to a greater extent than in former years. 

J. Holt Sc if<i<JLiNG. 





AN ATJTHOB AT GRASS. 

EXTRAOTB FBOH THE FBIVATE PAPBBS OF HENBYfaTEGBOFT. 

EmrxD BT GaoBOB GFishhow 
Pbbfacsb 

• 

The name of Heniy Ryeoxoft never beoaine ftmiliar to what is called 
the reading public. A year ago obitnasEj paragrapha in the literary 
papers gave such aocoont of him aswaa thmig^i needfol: the date* 
and fdaoe of hia birth, the names of certain boohs he had written, an 
aUusion to his work in the periodicals, the manner of his death. At 
the time it sufficed. Even those few who knew the man, and in a 
measure understood him, must have fdt that hia name called for no 
further celebration ; like other mortals, he had lived and laboiued 
like other mortals, he had entered into his rest. To me, however, 
feu the duty of examining Byecrofl*a papers; and having, in the 
exercise of my discretion, decided to print this little volume, I fed that ' 
it requires a word or two of biographical complement, just so much per- 
sonal detail as may point the significance of the adf-revdation hero* 
made. 

When first I knew him, Byecroft had reached his fortieth year ; for 
twenty years he had Uved by the pen. He was a struggling man, 
beset by poverty and other drcumstances very unpropitious to mental 
work. Many forms of literature had he tried ; in none had he been 
conspicuously sucoesaliil ; yet now and then he had managed to earn a 
little more money than his actual needs demanded, and thus was 
enabled to see something of foreign countries. NaturaUy a man of 
independent* and rather scomfiil spirit, he had suffered mudi f^om 
defeated ambition, from disiUusions of many kinds, firom subjection to 
grim necessity ; the result of it, at the time of which I am speaking, 
was, certainly not a broken spirit, but a ,mind and temper so sternly 
disciplined, ^at»in ordinary intercourse with him, one did not know 
but that he led a cahn, contented life. Only after several yearn of 
friendship was I able to fbzm a just idea of what the man had gone 
through, or of hia actual udstence. LUtie by«little Byecroft had 
subdued himsdf to a modeotlj industrious routine. He did a great 
deal of mere hack-work ; he reviewed, he translated, he wrote articles ; 
at long mtervals a volume appeared under his name. There were 
times, I have no doubt, when bitterness took hold npon him ; not 
seldom he suffered in health, and probably as much from moral as from 
physical over-strain ; but, on the whole, be earned hia Hving very much 
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« otksr men do, tddag fte dv** *«»a « » 
gnunbliiig oveac it. 

Time we&i on ; things happened ; but Byecroft was still laboiioita 
and poor. In moments of depressioai he spoke of his deolining energies, 
nnder a fear of the fiituxe. \2rhetihonght 

of dependence had always been intolerable to him ; perhaps the only 
boast I at any ^me heard firom his Iqps was that he had nerer inoorred 
debt. It was a bitter thought that, after so long and hard a struggle 
with unkindly oircumstanoe, he might end his life as one of the 
defeated. 

A happier lot was in store for him. At the age of fifty, just when his 
health h^ begun to fail and his energies to show abatement, Eyeoroft 
had the rare good fortune to find himself suddenly rdeased ftom toil, 
and to enter upon a period of sudi tranquillity of mind and condition 
as he had never dared to hope. On the death of an acquaintance, more 
his firiend than he imagined, the waywom man of letters learnt with 
astonishment that there was bequeatibed to him a life annuity of three 
hundred pounds. Having only himself to support (be had been a 
widower for several years, and his daughter, an only child, was married), 
Byecroft saw in this income something more than a competency. In a few 
•weeks ke quitted the London suburb where of late he had been living, 
and, turning to the part of England which he loved best, he presently 
established hi m s elf in a cottage near Exeter, where, with a rustic 
housekeeper to look after him, he was soon thoroughly at home. Now 
and then some friend went down into Devon to see him ; those who 
had that pleasure will not forget the plain little Bouse amid its half- 
wild garden, the cosy book-room, with its fine view across the valley of 
the Exe to Haldon, the host’s oordisl, gleeful hospitality, the rambles 
with him in lanes and meadows, the long talks amid the atillneas of 
the rural night. We hoped it would all last for many a year ; it 
seemed, indeed, as though Byecroft had only need of rest and to 
become a hale man. But already, though he did not know it, he was 
suffering ftom a disease of the heart, which out short his life after little 
more than a lostrom of quiet oontmitment. It had always been his 
wish to die suddenly ; he dreaded the thought of long illness, chiefly 
because of the trouble it gave to others. On a sunimpr eveniog, after 
a long walk in very hot weather, he lay down upon the sofa in his 
study, and there — as his calm fiue deolaredr— passed ftom alumbtt into 
the great silence. 

When he left London, Byecroft bade fiurewell to authorship. He 
told me that he hoped never to write another line for publication. But, 

among the pap«,wludi I looked «w»ghi^hMde^ lomeupon 

Areeaan^pt hootewhi** at fint glaaoe aeamed to be • diaiy ; a 
^ on ^ op^g page of ona of thorn ahoired that it had baaa 
begna not reiy long after the writor’a aettliag in Devon. Whan I read 
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• little in these page^ I saw that they were no mere leoord of 4aj- 
to-day Ufe ; eridently finding himself unable to forego altogether the 
nse of the pen, the Teteran had set down, as humour hade him, a 
Ihooghti a feminisoenoe, a hit of reterie, a description of his state of 
mind, and si on, dating subh passage merriy with the month in which 
it was written. Sitting in the rfiom where I had oftee heen his com- 
panion, I turned page after page, and at moments it was as though my 
friend's Toiee sounded to me once rniore. 1 saw his worn risage, grare 
or smiling ; recalled his familiar pose or gestue. But in this written 
gossip he revealed himself more intimatsi^ than in our oonversations 
of the days gone hj. Byeeroft had never erred hy lack of reticence ; 
a^was natural in a sensitive man who had suffered muidi, he indined 
to gentle acquiescence, shrank ftom argument, licom adf-asaertion. 
Here he spoke to me without restraint, and, when I had read it all 
through, I knew the man better than belbre. 

Assuredly, this writing was not mtended fbr the public, and yet, in 
many a passage, I seemed to perorive the literary purpoee^-eomething 
more than the tnm of |dirase, and so on, which results from long 
habit of composition. Certain of his reminiscences, in particular, 
Byeeroft could hardly have troubled to write down had he not, how- _ 
ever vaguely, entertained the thought of putting them to some use. I 
euspect that, in his happy leisure, there grew upon him a deure to 
write one more book, a hoolt which should be written merdy for his 
own satisfaction. Plainly, it would have been the best he had it in 
him to do. But h^peema never to have attempted the ammg^ent of 
these fragmentary pteoee, and probably because he eould not decide 
upon the form they riiould take. 1 imagine him s hrinkin g firom the 
thought of a first-person volume ; he would feel it too piptentious ; he 
would bid himself wait for the day of riper wisdom. And so the pen 
fell firom his hand. 

Conjecturing thus, I wondered whether the irregular diary might not 
have wider fhtereet than at first appeared. To me^ its pereonal appeal 
woe very strong ; might it not be poarible to cuU firom it the substance 
of a smell volume which, at least for its sinoerity’s sake, would not be 
without value for those who read, not with the qra ahm^ but with 
the mind? I turned the pages ag^. Here was a man w^, having 
his desire, and that a very modeet one, not only felt satisfied, but 
enjoy^ great happineaa. He talked of many diffarent thinga, saying 
exactly what he thought ; ho spoke of himaelf, and told the truth as 
far as mortal can tall it. It aesmed to me that the thing had hu man 
interest. I dsoidsd to print. 

The question of arrangement had to be considered ; I did not like to 
offer a mere incondite miscellany. To ssq>ply eaidi of the disconnected 
passages with a title, or even to group them under subject headings, 
would have interfered with the spontaneity which, above eU, I wished 
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to proBetye. In xMdsBg ihn>it^ iho mattor I l»d adMil^ 
me !«>▼ often the aipecte <rf nature wore referred to, and now Mmmn 
many of the reflections were to the month with which ikej em d^ 
Ifyeenift, I knew, had ercp been much influenced by ^ w 

sky, andbyihepiocesmonof theyear. So I hit upon thh th^t of 
dividing the lilfie book into four chaptere, named after tha ^aeaaona. 
tjIta sU it is imperfect, but ’twill servo* 

As for the title chosen, I remembered that in the first letter my 
friend wrote me from his retreat, he signed him se lf “ An Author at 
Qxaas«” It suits w^ enough the kindly-natured ,man, who had 
learned not to take himseU to^ seriously. 

O. 0. 


SVBDIO. 

L 

« 

For more than a week my pen has lain untouched* I have written 
nothing for seven whole days, not even a letter* Except during one or 
two bouts of iQneas, such a thing never happened in my life before. In 
my life ; the life, that ia, which had to be supported by anxious toil ; 
the life which was not lived for living’s sake, as aU life should be, but 
under the goad of fear. The earning of monoy should be a means to 
an end; for more than thirty years^l began to support myself at 
sixteen — had to regard it as the end itsrif* 

1 could imagine that my old penholder feels reproackifrdly towards me. 
Has it not served me well ? Why do 1, in my happiness, let it lie there 
neglected, gathering dust? The same penholder that has lain against 
my forefinger'day after day, for-— how many years ? Twenty, at least ; 
I remember buying it, at a shop in Tottenham Court Bead. By the 
some token I bought that day a paper-weight, which cost me a wholo 
shilling— an extravagance whuh m^ me tremble. The penholder shone 
with its new varnish, now it Is plain brown wood from end to end. On 
my forefinger it has made a callosity. 

Old companion, yet old enemy ! How many a time have I taken it up, 
loathing the necessity, heavy in head and heart, my hpnd shaking, my 
eyes rick-dazried! How I dreaded the white page I had to foul with ink! 
Above all, on days snrii as this, wbrnithe blue eyes of Spring laughed 
from between rosy ^uda, when the sunlight shimmered upon my 
table and made me hmg, hmg all but to madness, for the scent of the 
flowering earth, for the green of hillside lardies^ for the singing of the 
slgrlark above the downs. There was w time— it seems fhrther away 
than chil^ood— when 1 took up my pen with eagerness ; if my hand 
trembled it was with hope. But a hope that tooled me, tor never a page 
of my writing deserve<^to live. I can say that now without bittomess. 



It wit TOQifciiftil tROTviad otJey ibt jCsroe of oiroiiiiitttiiM prakogod it. 
The world hit done me no ligntiioe; ihinlc Hema I lunre grown 
wite enong^ not to ndlatit krihit! And why idioiald men who 
wiitei» efte if he write thingt immortal, nnme anger at the woild'a 
neglect? ^tnio ailmd him to pnhliah? l^Hmiffomiaed him a hearing? 
‘Who hat hroken Ihith with him? If mj dioemaheia tun me out an 
enoellent pair of hoota, and I, in aonte mood of oantankecons nnreaaon, 
throw them hack upon hit handa, the man haa jnat canae of complaint. 
But you poem, you novel, who hatgained with you far it? If it is 
honest joumeywuh, yet laeka puchaaera, at moat you may call youeelf 
a hapless tradesman. If it oome from on hig^ with what decency do 
you fret and ftune because it is not paid for in heavy cash ? Por the 
work of man’s mind there ia one teat, and one alone, the judgment of 
generations yet unborn. If you haTe wxitleu a great Iwok, th^ world 
to oomewiU know of it. But you don’t care frir posthumous glory. 
You want to enjoy fame in a comfortable armchair. Ah, that is quite 
another thing. Ikve the courage of you desire. Adinlt yoursdf a 
merchant, and protest to gods and men that the merchandise you offer 
is of better quality than much which seUs fu a high price. You may 
be right, and indeed it is hard upon you that Paduon does not turn to 
you stall. 


n. 

The exquisite quiet of this room! 1 have been dttmg in utter idle* 
ness, watching Ajt viewing the diape of golden sunlight upon the 
carpet, which changes as the minutes pass, letting my ^e wander from 
one framed print to another, and along the ranks of my bdoved books. 
Within the house nothiug stire. In the garden I can heu singing of 
birds, I can heu the rustle of their wings. And thns^ if it pleases me, 
I may sit all day and into the profounder quiet of the night. 

My house is perfect. By great good fortune I have found a house* 
keeper no^less to my mind, a low-voiced, light-lboied woman of discreet 
age, strong and deft enough to rendu me all the auvice I require, and 
not afraid of solitude. She rises very euly. By my breakfast-time 
thue remains litfle to be done undu the r<^ saTe dressing of meals. 
Yery rarely da I heu even a dink of orodcery ; navu the dosing of a 
door ^ window. Oh, blessed aileneel 

Ihere is not the remotest possibility of anyone’s calling upon me, 
and that I should call upon anyone else ia a thiifg undreamt ot I owe 
a lettu to a friend; perhaps I shall writs it before bedtime; puhapt I 
shell leave it tiU tomorrow morning. ▲ letter of frienddiip should 
never he written save when the qiirit prompts. 1 have not yet looked 
at the newspapu. Generally I leave it tUl I eome hade tired from my 
walk ; it amusee me then to tee what the noisy world is doing, what 
new self-torments men have invented, what new forms of vain toil. 
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wHat new oocaaioui of peril and of etrife. I gradge to give the fizet 
f^reehneeB of the mozning mind to things ao sad and foolidi. 

Hy house is peifeot. Just large enough to allow the graoe ai order 
in domestio oircumstanoe ; just that superfluity of intramural apace, to 
lack whirii is to be less than at one’s ease. The fabric is sdhnd ; the 
work in wood and plaster tells of a more leisurriy and a more honest 
age than ours. The stairs do not creak under my step ; I am waylaid 
by no unkindly draught ; I can open or close a window without mnsole- 
adie. As to such trifles as the tint and device of wall-paper, I con- 
fess my indifference ; be the walls only unobtrusive, and I am satisfied. 
The first thing in one’s home is comfbrt; let beauty of detail be added 
if one has the means, the patience, the eye. 

To me, this little book-room is beautilhl, and chiefly because it is 
home. Through the greater part of life I was homrieas. Many places 
have I inhabited, some which my soul loathed, and some which 
pleased me well ; but never tiU now with that sense of security which 
makes a home*. At any moment I might have been driven forth by 
evil hap, by nagging necessity. For all that time did 1 say within 
myself: Some day, perchance, I shall have a home; yet the ^’perchance” 
had more and more of emphasia as life went on, and at the moment 
when fkte was secretly smiling on me, I had all but abandoned hope. 
I have my home at last. When I place a new volume on my shelves, I 
say ; Stand there whilst I have ^es to see you ; and a joyous tremor 
thxilla me. This house is mine on a lease of a score of years. So long 
I certainly shall not live ; but, if I did, even so long should 1 have the 
wherewithal to pay my rent and buy my food. 

I think with compassion of the unhappy mortals for whom no such 
sun will ever rise. I should like to add to the litany a new petition : 
** For all inhabitants of great towns, and especially for all such as dwell 
in lodgings, boarding-houses, flats, or any other sordid substitute for 
Home which need or foolishness may have contrived.” 

In vain I have pondered the Stoio virtues. I know that it is foUy to 
fret about the spot of one’s abode on this little earth. 

AU plsoM tut the <grt of bssvHL vbiU 

Are to the wise asB ports aad heppj havene.'* 

But I have always worriiipped wisdom afhr oft In the sonorous period 
of the philosopher, in the golden measure of the poet, I find it of all 
things lovely. To its* possession I shall never attain. What will it 
serve me to pretend a virtue of which I am incapable ? To me the 
place and manner of my abode is of supreme import ; let it be ooufessed, 
and there an end of it. 1 am no oosmopolite. Were I to think that 
I should die away from England, the thought would be dreadful to 
me. And in England, thin ig the dwriling of my choice ; ig my 
home. 
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m. 

I am no botaniat, but I bare long fimnd pleaanre in barb-gafliOKing. 
I lore to tome upon a plant irbiolL ia nnknown to me, to identi^r it with 
the hdp^'of my book, to greet it bj name when next it ddnea beaide 
mj path. If the plant be fara^ ita diaeoroj girea me^oj. Nature, the 
great Artiat, makea her oommon flowera in the oommon riew ; no word 
in human language can expreaa the maml and the loyelineaa eren of 
what we call the yolgareat weed, but theae are faahioned nnder the gaze 
of erezy paaaer-by. The rare dower ia dbaped apart, in plaoea aecret, 
in the Artiat’a aubUer mood ; to find it ia to eigoy the aenae of admiaaion 
^to a holier precinct. Eren in my gladnaaa I am awed. 

To-day I haye walked tax, and at the end of my walk I ibnnd the 
little white-flowered woodmff. It grew in a oopae of yonng aah. When 
I had looked long at the flower, I delisted myaelf with the grace of 
the dim treea about it-— their diinmg amootimeaa, their oliye hue. 
Hard by atood a buah of wybh elm ; ita tetiered bark, dyerlined aa if 
with the diaraoter of aome nnknown tongue^ made the yonng ashes 
yet more beautiful. 

It matters not how long I wander. There ia no task to bring , me 
back ; no one will be yexed or uneasy, linger I eyer so late. Spring is 
shining upon these lanes and meadows ; I feel as if I must Ibllow every 
grinding track that opens by my way. Spring has restored to me 
something of the long-forgotten vigour of youth; I walk without 
weariness ; I si^ to myself like a bc^, and the song is one I knew in 
boyhood. 

That reminds me of aa inddent. Near a hamlet, in a lonely spot by 
a woodaide, I came upon a little lad of perhaps ten years old, who, his 
head hidden in his arma againat a tree trunk, was crying bitterly. I 
asked him what was the matter, and, after a little trouble— he was 
better than a mere bumpkin— I learnt that, having been smt with six- 
pence to faj a debt, he had lost themoney. The poor little fdlow was 
in a state of mind which in a grave man would be called the anguish 
of despair ; he must have been crying for a long time ; every muscle in 
his face quivered aa if under torture^ hia limbs diook ; hia eyes, his 
voice, uttered.suoh misery aa only the vileat criminal diould be made to 
suffer. And it was because he had lost aixpenoe ! 

I could have ahed tears with him— tears of pity and of rage at all 
this spectacle implied. On a day of indescribable glory, when earth 
and heaven ahed benediotiona upon the aoul of man, a child, whose 
nature would have bidden him r^oloe as only childhood may, w^t his 
heart out heoauae hia hand had dropped a sixpenny piece 1 The loos 
was a very aerioua one, and he knew it ; he was leas afraid to face his 
parents, than overeome by miaery at the thought of the harm he had 
done them. Bu^enee dropped by the wayside^ and a whole fronily 
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made wreteliedi mat are the due dewriptiw terma for a atata of 
^^ciTilisation” in which aiudi a thing as thia is poaaible? 

I put mjhand into my podcet» and wrought aixpennyworthof mirada. 

It took me half an hour to recoTcr my quiet mind. Alter aUi it ia aa 
idle to rage againat man’a fatuity •• to hope that he will ever be leaa a 
fooL For me, the great thing waa my aixpenny mirade. my, I 
have known the Slay when it would have been beyond my power alto- 
gether, or else would have coat me a meaL 'Wherefore, let me again 
be glad and thankful. 


17 . 

There waa a time ia my life when, if I had aoddenly been aet in the 
poaiiion I now eiyoy, oonadence would have lain in ambuah for me. 
What ! An income anffidlent to aupport three or four working-daaa 
faxnilieB — a honae all to myaelf— ’thinga beautifhl wherever I turn— and 
abaolutdy nobbing to do for it all I I diould have been hard put to it 
to defend myselfl In thoee daya I waa feelingly reminded, hour by 
hour, with what a atraggle the obacnre multitudea manage to keep 
alive. Nobody knows better than I do fuam pmrvo produe§r§ ritam, 
I' have hungered in the atreeta ; 1 have laid my head in the poorest 
shelter; I know what it ia to fed the heart bum with wrath and 
envy of **the privileged daasea.” Tea, but all that time I waa one 
of ** the privileged” myaeU^ and now I can accept a reoognued atanding 
among them without diadow of aelf-reproach. 

It doea not mean that my larger ^ympathiee are ld«knted. By going 
to certain placee, looking upon certain aoenea, I could moat effectually 
destroy all the calm that life haa brought me. If I hold apart and 
purpoady refnae to look that way, it is becanae 1 believe that the world 
is better, not worae^ for having one more inhahitaat who livea aa 
becomea a civiliaed bdng. Let him whose aoul {oompta him to aaaail 
the iniquity of thinga, cry and apare not ; let him who haa the vocation 
go forth and oomlMit. In me it would be to err from Nature’s guidance. 
I know, if I know anything, that I am made for the life of tranquillity 
and meditation. I know that only thua can anch virtue aa I poaaeas 
find scope. More than half a oantnxy of existenoe has taught me that 
most of the wrong and folly iriudi darken earth ia due to those who 
cannot poasess their aoula in quiet ; that moet of the good which saves 
mankind from destruction oomaa lifo that is led in thoughtlhl atiU- 
neas. Every day the mid grows noisier ; I, foron^ will have no part 
in that increasing clamour, and, were it onty by my dlenoe, I confer a 
boon on all. 

How wdl would the revenuee of a oountiy be elided, if, by 
mere pensioning, one-fifth of its population oonld be indunod to live 
aa I do! 
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V. 

**Sir,” said Tohnsoa, ^'aU tha argameats wliicih are Inonglit to 
represent poverfy as no eril, diow it to be evidently a great eviL Yon 
never find ^teoplelabonring to oonvinoeyoiithat yon may live vssy happily 
upon a plefttifiil fiortnne.*’ 

He knew what he was talking o£^ that ragged old igaster of common 
eense. Poverty is of coarse a relative thing ; the term has relinenoe, 
above all, to one's standing as an inteUeotoal being. If I am to believe 
the newspapers, there are title-bearing men and women in England 
who, had they aasored income of five-and-twenty shillings per week, 
would have no right to call themselvee poor, fin their inteUectnal needs 
qfe those of a stable-bey ^ senUeiy wench. Give me the same income 
and I can live, bat I am poor indeed. 

You tell me that money cannot buy the things most precious. Your 
oommonplaoe proves that you have never known the lai^ of it. 'When 
Z think of all the sorrow and the barrenness that has been wrought in 
my life by want of a few more pounds per annum than 1 was able to 
earn, 1 stand aghast at monsy’s significance. What kindly joys have 1 
lost, those atm^ Ibrms of happiness to which evsiy heart has daim, 
because of poverty ! Meetings with those I loved made inqposaible year 
after year; sadnces, misunderstanding, nay, cmd alienation, arising 
from inability to do the thiags 1 wished, and which I might have done 
had a little money hdped me ; endless instancss of homdy pleasure and 
contentment curtailed or fbrblddep by narrow means. I have lost 
friends mersly th^n^ the constraints of my poaiiion ; friends I might 
have made have remained strangers to me ; sditode at the bitter kind, 
the solitude which ii enfioroed at times when mind or heart longs for 
companionship, often onreed life solely because I was poor. 1 think 
it would scarce be an exaggeration to say that there is no moral good 
which has not to be paidfisr in coin of the realm. 

** Poverty,” said Johnson again, ” is so great an evil, and pregnant 
with so mdhh temptation, ao mooh misery, that 1 cannot but eameatlj 
eiqoin yon to avoid it.” 

For my own part, I needed no iiganotioii to that effiurt of avoidanoe. 
Many a London garret knowi how I straggled with the nnwrioome 
«hamber-fdlow« 1 morv^ the did not alndo with me to the end ; it is 
a sort of inconse q nenos m Nature^ and sometiiiies makes me vaguely 
imeafly through nights olbroken ale^ 

YL 

How many more qprings oaa I hiope to lee? A nagnine temper 
would aay ten or twelve ; 1st me dare to hope homUy for five or six. 
'That is a great many. Five or rix spring-timei^ welcomed joyously, 
lovingly watdbed from the first celaadina to the bodding of the rose ; 
who shall daro to call it a rtiated boon? Fivo cr aix thnsa the mirarie 
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of eaHh xeblad, the Tiuon of spifindour and lor^neM whiA Icmgvalia* 
nerw y*t dewribed, wt betme myg»dng. To ihiakof it wto tar 
that I adctoo muoli. 


YU. ^ 

** Homo quonilum cupide tuii incumbeni miatoiii.^ I wonder 

irbere ooides from. I found it once in Ghamm, quoted without 
reference, and it has often been In my mind— a dreaiy truth, weiH 
worded. At least, it was a truth for me during many a long year. 
Life, I fancy, would reiy often be insupportable, but for the luxury ot 
self-compassion; in cases nnmberless>, this it must be that sares frrom 
suicide. For some there is great rdief in talking about their miseries, 
but such gossips lack the profound solace of miseoty nursed in sileri 
brooding. Happily, the trick with me has nerer bMn retroq^ectire ; 
indeed, it was nerer, even with regard to instant suffering, a habit so 
deeply rooted as to become a mastering rice. I knew my own weak- 
ness when X yi^ded to it ; 1 despised myself when it brought me com- 
fort ,* I could laugh eeomfully, eren ** cnpide meis inenmbens miseriis.** 
And now, thanks be to the unknown power whidi rules us, my past has 
buried its dead. More than that ; I can accept with sober cheerfulnees 
the necessity of all I lived through. 6o it was to be ; so it was. For 
this diA Nature shape me ; with what purpose, 1 diaU never know ; but, 
in the sequence of things eternal, this was my place. 

Could I have achieved so mudi philosophy if, as I ever feared, the 
dosing years of my life had passed in helpless indigence ? Should I 
not have sunk into lowest depths of querulous sdf-pity, grovelling 
there with eyes obstinately averted from the light above ? 


Ym. 

The early coming of spring in thie happy Devon gladdens my heart. 
I think with chill discomfort of those parts of England where the prim- 
rose diivers beneath a sky of threat rather than of promise. Honest 
winter, snow-dad and with the frosted heard, I can wdcome not un- 
cordially ; but that long deferment of the calendar's hope, that weeping 
turbulence of Mardi and April, that bitter Uaat outraging tbe honour 
of May — how often has it robbed me of beart and hope. Here, scarce 
have I assured myself that the last leaf has fidlen; scarce have I 
watched the glietei^g of hoar-froet upon the evergreens, when a breath 
from the west thrills me with Antidpation of bud and bloom. Even 
under this grey-billo'iriiig sky, wbteh teUs that January is still in rule— 

« Hiia wilds dMke the disrimke. 

And the wenderiaghiwdnnea fcacw 
Tlut the whitstlMn soon wiU Uow.** 

I have been thinking of those early years of mine in London, when 
the seasone pasted over meunobterved, when 1 seldom turned a glance 
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towttdi the heayeni, and fialt no haxddiip in the iniptiaewneiifc of 
boundleaa etreeta. It ii etraage now to temeniber that ibr loine iix 
or leren yeare 1 never looked upon a meadow, never travelled oven eo 
far ae to the^e-bordered adbnrba. I waa battling for dear life ; on moot 
4ajB I oouH not feel oertain that In a week*a time 1 ehonld have Ibod 
and ahelter ; the zeal of combat wholly ooonpied me. It would happen, 
to be anre, that on hot daya of Angnat my thoug^ta wandered to the 
aea ; bnt ao impoaaible waa the gratification of andi deaire that it never 
greatly troubled me. At timea, indeed, laeem all bntto have forgotten 
that people went away for ludi^y. 1^ thoee poor parta of the town 
where I dwelt, aeaaon made no perceptible diffarenoe; there were no 
l^gage-laden caba to remind me of joyona jonmeya ; the folk about me 
went daily to their toil aa uaual, and ao did I. t remember afternoons 
of languor, when hooka were a wearineaa, and no thought could be 
equeezed out of the drow^ brain ; then would I betake myaalf to one 
of the parka, and find refteahment without any enjoyable sense of 
change. Heavens, how I laboured in those daya ! And how far I waa 
from thinking of myself aa a aubjeot for compassion ! That came later, 
when my health had begun to auffor from escceaa of toil, ftom bad air, 
bad food and many miaeriee; then awoke the maddening deeire for 
countiyaide and aea-beadli'— -and for other things yet more remote. 
But in the years when I toiled hardeet and underwent what now appear 
to me hideous privationa, of a truth I could not be aaid to suffer at all. 
I did not suffer, for I had no sense of weakness. My health was proof 
against everythingi^and my energy defied all malice of dioamatance. 
With however little enoouiagement, I had infinite hope. Sound aleep 
(often iu places I now dread to think of) sent me fresh to the battle 
each morning, my Ineakfast, aometimea, no more t han a slice of bread 
and a cup of water. As human happineaa goes, I am not sure that I 
was not then happy. 

Most men who go through a hard time in their youth are supported 
by companibnship. London has no pays frftis, but hungry beginners in 
literature have generally their auitahle comrades, garreteers in the 
Tottenham Court Boad district or in unredeemed Chelsea; th^ make 
their little vi 0 and are consciously proud of it. Of my 

position, the peculiarity waa that I never belonged to any duster ; I 
from oasnal acquaintance, and, through the grim yearn, had bnt 
one friend with whom I held convene. It waa never my inatmct to look 
for help, to seek favour for advancement; whaterar at^ I gained wea 
gained by my own strength. Sven as I diar^;aided favour ao did I 
aoom advice ; no oounad would I enrer take but that of my own brain 
and heart. More than once I waa driven by neoeaaily to beg from 
strangers the means of earning bread, and of all my ezperienoea 
waa the bitterest; yet I think I should have found it worse still to 
incur a debt to some friend comrade. The truth la that I have 
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never leaznt to regard myaelf aa s member of aodetj." For me, there 
have always been two entities — myself and the world, and the normal 
rdation between these two has been hostile. Am 1 not still a lonely 
man, as far as erer firom foiming part of the social order? ‘ 

This, of which I once was acomfiilly proud, seems to me how, if not a 
oalamify, smnething I would not choose if life were to live again. 

IX. 

For more than six years I trod the payement, nerer stepping once 
upon mother earth — for the parks are bnt payement disg^uised with a 
growth of grass. Then the worst was oyer. Say I the worst? No, 
no ; things far worse were to come ; the straggle against ataryation bae 
its cheery side when one is young and yigorous. But at all eyents 1 
had begun to earn a Hying ; I hdd assurance of food and clothing for 
half a year at a time ; granted health, 1 might hope to draw my not 
insufficient wages for many a twdyemontii. And they were the wages 
of work done independently, when and where I would. I thought with 
honor of liyes spent in an office, with an emphsyer to obey. The glory 
of the career of letters was its freedom, its dignify ! 

The fact of the matter warn, of course, that I senred, not one master, 
but a whole crowd of them. ludepeudmice, forsooth ! If my writing 
jGuled to please editor, publisher, public, where was my daily bread ? 
The greater my success, the more numerous my employers. I was the 
slaye of a multitude. By heaven’s grace I had sneered in pleasing 
(that is to say, in makin g mysdf a sonree of prod&>to) certain persons 
who represented this vagne throng ; for the time, th^ were gpracious to 
me ; but what justified me in the faith th^ X shonld hold the ground 
X had gained ? Gould tilie position of any toiling man be more pre- 
eazions than mine? I tremble now as X think of it, tremble as I should 
in watching someone who walked carelessly on the edge of an abyss. I 
maryel at the recollection that for a good score of years this pen and a 
scrap of paper dothed and fed me and my househedd,' kept mo in 
phyiioal comfort, hdd at bay all those hostile forces of the world 
ranged against one who has no resource save in his own right hand. 

But 1 was thinking of the year which aaw my first exodus from 
Iiondon. On an irresiBtible impulse, X suddenly made up my mind to 
go into Devon, a part of England X had never seen. At the end of 
March I escaped from my grim lodgings, and, before I had time to 
reflect on the detafla of my undertaking, X found myself sitting in 
snndime at a ipot very near to where I now dwell — ^before me the 
green valley of the broadening Exe and the pine-clad ridge of Haldon. 
That was one of the momente of mj life when I have tasted exquisite 
joy. My state of mind waa very strange. Though aa boy and youth I 
had been familiar with .the country, had seen much of England’s 
beauties, it was os though I found myself for the first time befinre a 
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natural landaoape. Those yean of Ixmdon had ohsoured aU my earlier 
life ; I was like a man town-horn and hred, who soaroe knows anything 
hut street vistas. The lig^^ the air, had for me something of super- 
natural — atfected me, indeed, only leas than at alater time did the stmiOB- 
phere of I&ly. It was glorious spring weather ; a few white clouds 
floated amid tiiie blue, and the earth had an exquisite fSiagrance. Then 
first did I know myself for a sun-worshipper. How had I lived so long 
without asking whether there was a sun in the heavens or not ? Under 
that radiant firmament, I oould have thrown myself upon my knees in 
adoration. As L walked, I found myself avoiding every atrip of diadow ; 
were it but that of a birdlL trunk, I felt as if it robbed me of the day’s 
d^Ught. 1 went bare-headed, that the golden beams might died upon 
me their unstinted blessing. That day I must have walked some thirty 
miles, yet I knew not fatigue. Oould I but haite once more the 
strength which then supported me ! 

1 had stepped into a new lifk. Between the man I had been and 
that whidi I now became there was a very notable difference. Im 
a single day 1 had matured astonidiingly ; which means, no doubt,, 
that I suddenly entered into conscious enjoyment of powers and sensi- 
bilities which had been developing unknown to me. To instance only.- 
one point ; till then I had cared very little about plants and flowers, 
but now I found myself eageriy interested in every blossom, in every 
growth of the wayside. As I wslked I gathered a quantity of plants, 
pronusing myself to buy a book ou the morrow and identity them aU. 
Nor was it a passing humour ; never amce have I loat my ^asuxe in 
the flowers of the Arid, and my detire to know them all. Hy ignoranoe 
at the time of whirii I apeak seems to me now very shameful ; but I 
was merely in the ease of oxdinaxy people, whether Hving in town or 
country. How many oould give the familiar name of half-a-dosen 
plants plucked at random from beneath the hedge in springtime ? To 
me the flowers became tymbdical of a great release, of a wonderful 
awakening. * My eyes had all at onoe been opened ; till then 1 had 
walked in darkness, yet knew it not. 

Well do I remember the rambles of that springtide. I had a lodging 
in one of those out jr streets of Exeter whi(^ savour more of oountiy 
than of town, and every morning I set forth to make discoveries. Tho> 
weather oould not have been more kindly ; I felt tiie influences of a 
climate 1 had never known ; ^here waa a balm in the air whidi so^ed 
no less than it exhilarated me. Now inland, now*Seaward, 1 followed 
the windings of the Exe. One day 1 wandered in rich, warm valleys, 
by orchards bursting into bloom, from fiumhouse to frnnhouse, each 
more heautilhl than the other, and from hamlet to hamlet hidden amid 
dork evergreens ; the next, I was on pine-clad heights, garing over 
moorland brown with last yearns heathsr, feeling upon my face a wind 
from the white-fledced Ghannd. 8o intense wns my delight in the 
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beautiful world about me that 1 forgot eren myself ; I enjoyed without 
retrospect or forecast ; I, the egdat in grain, forgot to sorutmise my 
own emotLons, or to trouble my happiness by comparison with others’ 
happier fortune. It was a healthM time; it gave me a' new lease of 
life, and taught me— in so far as 1 was teachable— how 'to make use 
of it. • 


X. 

Mentally and physically, I must be much older than my years. At 
three-and-fifty a man ought not to be brooding constantly on his 
vanidied youth. These days of spring which 1 should be enjoying for 
their own sake, do but turn me to reminiscence, and my memories are 
of the springs that were lost. 

Some day I wQl go to London and revisit all the places where I 
housed in the time of my greatest poverty. I have not seen them for 
a quarter ^ a century or so. Not long ago had anyone asked me how 
I felt about these memories, I should have said that there were certain 
street names, certain mental images of obaenre London, which made me 
wretched as often as they came before me ; but in truth, it is a very 
long time since I was moved to any tori of bitterness by that retrospect 
of things hard and squalid. Now, owning all the misery of it in com- 
parison with what dhould have been, 1 find that part of life interesting 
and pleasant to look back upon — ^greatly more so than many subsequent 
times, when 1 lived amid decencies and had enough to eat. Some day 
I will go to London, and spend a day or two amid^e dear old horrors. 
Some of the places, 1 know, have disappeared. I see the winding way 
by which 1 went from Oxford Street, at the foot of Tottenham Court 
Soad, to Leicester Square, and, somewhere in the labyrinth (I think of 
it as always foggy and gas-lit) was a sht^ which had pies and puddings 
in the window, puddings and pies kept hot by steam rising through 
perforated metaL How many a time have I stood there, raging with 
hunger, unable to purchase even one pennyworth of fbod! The shop 
and the street have long since vanished ; does any remember them 
so feelingly as 1 ? But I think most of my haunts are still in existence ; 
to tread again those pavements, to look at those grimy doorways and 
purblind windows, would affect me strangely. 

I see that alley hidden on the west side of Tottenham Court Hoad, 
wherii, after living in a back bedroom (m the top flomr, 1 had to exriiaiige 
for the front cellaf ; there was a differenoe, if 1 remember rightly, of 
sixpence a week, and rixpenoe^ in those days, was a veiy great con- 
sideration— why, it meant a couple of meals (I onoe/ewid sixpence in 
the street, and had an exultation wMosh is vivid in me at moment). 
The front cellar was stone-floored ; its frimiture was a table, a chair, a 
wash-stand, and a bed ; the window, which of course had never been 
olsaned since it was put in, reoeived tight through a flat grating in the 
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®lley abore. Here I lived ; here I wroU, Yea, ** literary work ” was 
done at that filthy deal table, on which, by-ihe-bye, lay my Homer, my 
Shakespeare, and the few other books 1 then possessed. At night, as I 
lay in bed, I used to hear the tramp, tramp of a oi policemen who 

passed along; the alley on their way to relieve guard ; their heavy feet 
sometimes sounded on the grating above my window. « 

I recall a tragi-comical incident df life at the British Museum. Once, 
on gojng down into the lavatory to wash my hands, X became aware of 
a notice newly set up above the row of basins. It ran somehow thus : 
^'Headers are requested to bear in mind that these banns are to be 
used only for casual ablutions.*’ Oh, the significance of that inacrip- 
tiop ! Had I not myself, more than once, been glad to use this soap 
and water more largdy than the sense of thd authorities contemplated ? 
And there were poor fdlowa working under the great dome whose need, 
in this respect, was greater than mine. I laughed heartily at the 
notice, but it meant so much. 

Some of my abodes I have utterly forgotten ; for one* reason or 
another, I was always moving — an ea^ matter when aU my possessions 
lay in one small truik. Sometimes the peoj^e of the house were intoler- 
able. In those days I was not fastidious, and I s^dom had any but the 
slightest intercourse with those who dwelt under the same roof, yet it‘ 
happened now and then that I was driven away by human proximity 
which passed my endurance. In other cases I had to flee firom pesti- 
lential conditions. How I escaped mortal illness in some of those places 
(miserably fed as ^always was, and always over-working myself) is a 
great mystery. The worst that befell me was a slight attack of 
diphtheria — ^traceable, I imagine, to the existence of a dust-bin under the 
siatreaee. When I spoke of the matter to my landlady, she was at first 
astonished, then wrathful, and my departure was expedited with many 
insults. 

On the whole, however, I had nothing much to complain of except 
my poverty.* You cannot expect great comfort in London for four- 
and-sixpence a week-— the most 1 ever could pay for a *'fumi^ed room 
with attendance ” in those days of pretty stem apprenticedup. And 
I was easily satisfied; I wanted only a little walled ^ace in which 
I could seclude myself, free from external annoyance. Certain com- 
forts of civilised life I ceased even to regset; a stair-carpet I 
regarded as rather extravagant, and a carpet on the floor of my room 
was luxury undreamt of. My deq^ waa sound; X have paaeed nights 
of dreamless repose on beds which it would now make my bones 
ache only to look at. A door that locked, a fire in winter, a |upe of 
tobacco— these were things essentlsl ; and, granted these, 1 have been 
often lidily contented in the aqualidest garret. One such lodging is often 
in my memory ; it was at laUnglon, not far from the City Boad ; 
my window looked upon the Begent’a Canal. As often as I think of 
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it, I recall xrhat was perhaps the worst London fog I ever knew ; for 
three soooessiTe days, at least, my lamp had to be kept burning ; when 
I looked through the window, 1 saw, at moments, a few blurred Ughts 
in the street b^ond the Oanal, but for the most part iSithing but a 
ydlowiah darkness, which caused the glass to reflect the ^firelight and 
my own fhce. ^Did I fe^ miserable ? Not a bit of it. The enveloping 
gloom seemed to make my chimney-oomer only the more cosy. I had 
coals, oil, tobacco in sufficient quantity ; I had a book to read ; I had 
work which interested me ; so 1 went forth only to get my meais at a 
Oity Boad cofTee-ahop, and hastened back to the fireside. Oh, my 
ambitions, my hopee ! How surprised and indignant I should have felt 
had I known of anyone who pitied me ! 

Nature took revenge new and then. In winter time I had flerce 
Bore throats, sometimes accompanied by long and savage headaches. 
Doctoring, of course, never occurred to me ; 1 just looked my door, and, 
if 1 felt very bad indeed, went to bed — ^to lie tiiere, without food or 
drink, till I was able to look after myself again. I could never ask 
from, a landlady anything which was not in our bond, and only once or 
twice did I receive spontaneous offer of help. Oh, it is wonderful to 
think of all that youth can endure ! What a poor feeble wretch 1 now 
seem to myself, when I remember thirty years ago ! 


XI. 

Would 1 live it over again, that life of the garret and the collar ? 
Not with the assurance of fifty years* contentment sucdi as 1 now enjoy 
to follow upon it ! With maii*o infinitely pathetic power of resignation, 
one sees the thing on its better side, forgets all the worst of it, makes 
out a case for the resolute optimist. Oh, but the waste of energy, of 
seal, of youth I In another mood, 1 could shed tears over that spec- 
tacle of rare vitality oondenmed to sordid strifo. The pi(y of it ! And 
— if our conscience mean anything at all — ^the bitter wrong ! 

Without seeking for Utopia, think of what a man’s youth might be. 
I suppose not one in every thousand uses half the possibilities of 
natural joy and delightfol effort which lie in thoae years between 
seventeen and aeven-and-twenty. All but all men have to look back 
upon beginnings of life deformed and disoolonred by necessity, accident, 
wantonness. If a yeung man avoid the grosser pitfalls, if he keep his 
eye fixed steadily on what ia called the main chance, if, without flagrant 
selfiduieas, he prudently subdue eveiy intereet to his own (by in- 
terest” understanding only material good), he is putting his yonth to 
profit, he is an exemplar and a aubjeet of pride. I doubt whether, in 
our civilisation, any other ideal ia eaqr of pureuit by the youngster face 
to foce with life. It ia the only oouzae altogother safe. Yet oompare 
it with what might be, if men respected manhood, if human reason 
were at the service of human happineaa. Some few there ure who can 
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look back upon a boyhood of natural delighta, fbUowed by a decade or 
60 of fine energies honourably put to use^ blended therewith, perhaps, 
a memory of joy so exquisite that it tunes all life unto the end; 
they are almost as rare as poets. The vast majority noi 
their youth at all, or, glancing backward, are unconscious of lost 
opportunity, unaware of degradation suffered. Only by contrast with 
this thick-witted multitude can I pride mysdLf upon iSy youth of en- 
durance and of combat. I had a goal before me, and not the goal of 
the average man. Even when pindied with hunger, I did not abandon 
my purposes, whidi were of the mind. But contrast that starved lad 
in his fllum lod^ng with any fair conception of intdligent and zealous 
3 'outh, and one feels that a dose of swift poison would have been the 
nght remedy for such squalid ills. 

xn. 

As often as 1 surv^ my bookshelves I am reminded of Lamb’s 
** ragged veterans.” Not that all my volumes came from the second- 
hand stall ; many of them were neat enough in new covers, some were 
oven stately in fragrant bindings, when they passed into my hands. 
But so often have I ''removed,” so rough has been the treatment of my 
little library at eaidi change of place, and, to tell the truth, so little 
core have I given to its well-being at normal times (for in all practical 
matters I am idle and inept), that even the corniest of my books show 
the results of u nf air usage. More than one has been foully injured by 
a great noil driven into a packing-case— this but the extreme instance 
of the wrongs fiSiey have undergone. Now that I have leisuze and 
peace of mind, 1 find myself growing more careful — an illustration of 
the great truth that virtue is made ea^ by circnmstance. But 1 con- 
fess that, so long as a volume hold together, 1 am not much troubled 
as to its outer appearance. 

I know men who say they would as lief read any book in a library 
copy as imone from their own sh^. To me that is unintelligible. For 
one thing, I know every book of mine by its ocmt, and Ihave but to put 
my nose between the pages to be reminded of all sorts of things. My 
Gibbon, for example, my well-bound eight-volume Milman edition, 
which I have |ead and read and read again formers than thirty years — 
never do 1 open it but the scent of the noble page restores to me all the 
exultant happineos of that moment when I leoeived it as aprize. Ormy 
Shakespeare, the great Oambridge Shakeqpeare^it has an odour whidi 
carries me yet ftirther back in life ; for theae volumes belonged to my 
father, and before I was old enough to read them with understanding, 
it was often permitted me, as a treat, to take down one of themfrom the 
bookcase, and reverently to turn the leaves. The volumes smeU exactly 
as they did in that bid time, and what a strange tenderness comes upon 
me when I hold one of them in hand. For that reason 1 do not often 
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read Shakespeare in this edition. My eyes being good as ever, I take- 
ihe Globe vohune, which 1 bought in days when such a purchase was* 
flomeihing more than an extravagance ; wher^ore 1 regard the book* 
with that peculiar affection which results from sacrifice. * 

Sacrifice — in no drawing-room sense of the word. Dozens of my* 
books were purchased with money which ought to have been spent upon 
what are called &e necessaries of life. Many a time I have stood before 
a stall, or a bookseller’s window, tom by conflict of intellectual desire 
and bodily need. At the very hour of dinner, when my stomach 
clamoured for food, I have been stopped by sight of a volume so long 
coveted, and marked at so advantageous a price, that I ewtU not let it 
go; yet to buy it meant pangs of famine. My Heyne’s TihuUta was- 
grasped at such a moment. It lay on the stall of the old book-shop in 
Goodge 6treet—a stall where now and then one found an excellent 
thing among quantities of rubbish. Sixpence was the price — sixpence I 
At that time 1 used to eat my mid-day meal (of course my dinner) at a 
coffee-shop in Oxford Street, one of the real old coffee-shops, such as 
now, I suppose, can hardly be found. Sixpence was all I had — yes, all! 
I had in the world ; it would have sufficed to feed me for that day. 
But 1 did not dare to hope that the TihuUm would wait until the morrouv 
when a certain small sum fell due to me. I paced the pavement, 
fingering the coppers in my pocket, eyeing the stall, two appetites at 
combat within me. The hook was bought and I went home with it^ 
and as I made a dinner of bread and butter 1 gloated over the pages. 

In this TihulUu I found pencilled on the last page : “ Perlegi, Oct. 
1792.*’ 'Who was that possessor of the book, nearly^a hundred yeare 
ago? There is no other inscription. I like to imagine some poor 
acholar, poor and eager as I myself, who bought the volume with drops 
of his blood, and enjc^^ the reading of it even aa I did. How much 
that was I could not easily say. Gentle-hearted Tibullus !— -of whon> 
there remains to us a poet’s portrait more delightfiil, 1 think, than any- 
thing of the kind in Soman literature. « 

** As tadtsm silTas inter repten nlabm, 

Cozaatem quidqsid digsum ■spisnte boiioqse eit ? '* 

So with many another book on the thronged drives. , To take themr 
down is to recall, how vividly, a struggle and a triumph. In those days 
money represented nothing to ms, nothing I cared to think about, but the 
acquisition of books, ^ere were books of whiih I had passionate need, 
books more necessary to me than bodily neunslunent. I could see them> 
of ooume, at the British Museum, but that was not at all the same thing, 
as having and holding them, my own property, on my own shelf. Now 
and than I have bought a volume of the laggedsst and wretohedest 
aspect dishonoured with foolish scribbliag, tom, blotted — no matter, 1 
liked batter to read out of that than out d a oo|^ that waa sot 
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But I waa guilty at timea of mere e^-indulgence ; a book tempted me, 
a book which was not one of thoee for which I really crayed, a luxury 
whicdi prudence might bid me forego. Aa, for instance, my Jbay- 
StiUing. It* caught my eye in Holywell Street ; the name waa familiar 
to me in WWirh»it und JHehtung^ and cuxioaity grew aa I glanced orer 
the pagea. But that day I reaiated; in truth, I couldfinot afford the 
eighteen-pence, which meana that just then I waa poor indeed. Twice 
again did 1 paaa, each time aaaurmg myaelf that Jung-StiUing had found 
no purdiaaer. There came a day when I waa in Ihnda. I aee myaelf 
hastexiing to Holywell Street (in thoae days my habitual pace was five 
miles an hour), I aee the little grey old man with whom I transacted my 
bumess — what was hia name? — the booksdler who had been, I 
beUere, a Catholic priest, and alill had a certain priestly dignity about 
him. He took the Tolume, opened it, mused for a moment, then, with 
a glance at me, said, aa if thinking aloud : “ Yea, I wish I had time 
to read it.*’ 

Sometimes I added the labour of a porter to my fasting endured for 
the sake of books. At the little shop near Portland Boad Station I 
came upon a first edition of Gibbon, the price an absurdity — think it 
waa a shilling a yolume. To possess those dean-paged quartos I 
would haye sold my coat. As it happened, I had not money enough 
with me, but sufficient at home. I was Hying at Islington. Haying 
spoken with the bookseller, 1 walked home, took the cadi, walked back 
again, and— carried the tomes from the west end of Euston Boad to a 
street in Idington fgc beyond the Angd. 1 did it in two journeys — 
this being the only time in my life when I thought of Gibbon in ayoir- 
dupois. Twice — ^three times, reckoning die walk for the money— did I 
descend Euston Road and climb Pentonyille on that occadon. Of the 
season and the weather 1 haye no recollection ; my joy in the purchase 
1 had made droye out eyeiy other thought. Except, indeed, of the 
weight. I had infinite energy, but not much muscular strength, and 
the end of thfi second journey saw me upon a chair, perspiring, flaccid, 
aching — exultant ! 

The well-to-do person would hear this story with astonidiment. 
Why did I not get the bookseller to send me the yolumes ? Or, if I 
could not wait, was there no omnibus along that London highway? 
How could I make the well-to-do peraon undentand that I did not feel 
able to afford, that day, one penny more than I had spent on the book ? 
No, no, such labour-saying expenditure did not oonffi within my scope ; 
whateyer I enjoyed I earned it, Hterally, by the sweat of my brow. In 
those days I hardly knew what it was to trayel by omnibus. I haye 
walked London streets for twdye and fifteen hours at a time without 
eyer a thought of saying my leg% or mj time, hj paying for waftage. 
Being poor as poor can be, there were certain things I had to renounce, 
and tiiis was one of them* 
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Yean after, 1 sold my first edition of Gibbon for oTen leu than it coat 
me ; it went with a great many other fine old books in folio and quarto, 
which I could not drag about with me in my oonatant removals ; the 
man who bought them spoke of them as ** tomb-stonm.’^ Why has 
Gibbon no market value ? Often has my heart ached with regret for 
thou quartos. , The joy of reading the Jkelitu and HtU in that fine 
type I The page was appropriate to the dignity of the subject ; the 
mere sight of it tuned one’s mind. I suppose 1 oould easily get another 
copy now ; but it would not be to me what that other was, with its 
memory of dust and toil. 

xm. 

There must be several men of spirit and ezperienou akin to mine lAio 
remember that little book-diop opposite Portland Boad Station. It had 
a peculiar character ; the books were of a solid kind— chiefly theology 
and dassics — and for the most part thou old editions which are called 
worthleu, "which have no bibliopoUo value, and have been supplanted 
for practical use by later iuues. The bookseller was very much a 
gentleman, and this singular fact, together with the extremely low 
pricu at which his volumes were marked, sometimes incliued me to 
think that he kept the shop for mere love of letters. Things in my 
eyes inestimable I have purcbaaed there for a few pence, and I don’t 
think I ever gave more than a shilling for any volume. As I once had 
the opportunity of perceiving, a young man firesh from clau-rooms 
could only look with wondering contempt on the antiquated stuff 
which it rejoiced me to gather from that kiud(y stall, or from the 
richer dielves within. My Cieer^B Lettert for mstance : i^odgy volumes 
in parchment, with aU the notes of Groevius, Gronovius, and I know 
not how many other old scholars. Took I Hopeleuly out of date. 
But I could never ful that. I have a dup affection for Gresvius and 
Gronovius and the rest, and if I knew as mudi as they did, I should be 
well satisfied to rest under the young man’s disdain- * The zeal of 
learfting is never out of date; tike example — ^were there no more — 
bums before one as a sacred fire, for ever unquenchable. In what 
modern editor shall 1 find lach love and enthusiasm as glows in the 
aunotations of old schobin ? , 

Bven the best editions of our day have eo much of the mere school- 
book ; you feel u often that the man does not regard his author as 
literature, but simply as a text. Pedant for pedant, the old is bettor 
than the new. 


XIT. 

To-day’s newspaper contains a yard or so of reading about a Spring 
botee-race. The sight of it fills me with loathing. It brings to my 
mind that placard I saw at a station In Soirey a year or two ago, ndver- 
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tising certain races in the neighbourhood. Here is the poster, as 1 copied 
it into my note-book 

** Engaged^Vr the ExeoniiTe to ensure order end comfort to the publio attending 
this meeting : — 

14 dSteotivee (nudng% 

15 doteotires (Scotland Yard), 

7 police inspectom, * 

9 polioe sergeante, 

76 polioo, and a eapemiunerary contingent of epecially selected men horn Uio 
Axmj Beserre and the Corps of Commissiflnairee. 

The above force irill be employed solely for the parpose of maintaiiung order and 
excluding bad chaxAotere, Ac. They will have the aseistaniMi also of a strong force of 
the Surrey Constabulary/’ 

«I remember, once, when I let fall a remark on the subject of horse- 
racing among Mends chatting together, I was voted “ morose.*’ Is it 
really morose to object to public gatherings which their own promoters 
declare to be dangerous for all decent folk? Everyone knows that 
horse-racing is carried on mainly fi>r the delight and pr^t of fools, 
ruffians, and thieves. That intelligent men allow themselves to 
take part in the affair, and defend their conduct by declaring that 
their presence ** maintains the character of a sport essentially noble,” 
morel}* shows that intelligence can easily enough divest itself of sens^ 
and decency. 

XV. 

On my long walk yesterday, I lunched at a wayside inn. On the 
table lay a copy of a popular magazine. Glancing over this miscellany, 
I found an articTe, by a woman, on *‘Llon Hunting,” and in this 
article I came upon a passage which seemed worth copying. 

As I woko my husband, the lion — ^which was then about forty 
yards off — charged straight towards us, and with my *303 1 hit him full 
in the chest, as we afterwards discovered, tearing his windpipe to pieces 
and breaking his spine. He charged a second time, and the next 
shot hit liilh through the shoulder, tearing hia heart to ribbons.” 

It would interest me to look upon this heroine of gon and peB. She 
is presumably quite a young woman ; probably, when at home, a grace- 
ful figure in drawing-rooms. I riiould like to hear her talk, to 
exchange thoughts with her. She would give one a very good idea of 
the matron of old Borne who had her seat in the amphitheatre. Many 
of iltose ladies, in private life, must have been bright and gracious, 
high-bred and full of agreeable sentiment ; they talked of art and of 
letters; th^ could drop a tear over Leabia’s spanow; at the same time, 
they were connoisseurs in tom windpipes, shattered spinet and viscera 
rent open. It is not likriy that many of them would have eared to 
turn their own handa to butdiezy, and, for the matter of that, I must 
suppose that our Lion Huntress of the popular magaiine is rather an 
ezeeptional dame ; but no doubt she and the Boman ladies would get 
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<m rery wdl togetlier, finding only a few superficial differences. The 
fact that her gory reminiscences are welcomed by an editor with the 
popular taste in view is perhaps more significant than appears either 
to editor or public. Were this lady to write a novel (the chances are 
idle will) it would have the true note of modem vigour. Of course her 
sfyle haa been formed by her favourite reading ; more than probably, 
her ways of thinkmg and feeling owe much to the same source. If not 
BO already, this will soon, I daresay, be the typical Englishwoman. 
Certainly, there is “no nonsense abont her.” Such women should 
breed a remarkable race. 

I left the inn in rather a turbid humour. Moving homeward by a 
new way, I presently found mysdf on the side of a little valley, in 
which lay a farm and an orchard. The apple trees were in full bloom, 
and, as I stood gazing, the sun, whUdi had all day been niggard of its 
beams, burst forth gloriously. For what I then saw, I have no words ; 
1 can but dream of the still loveliness of that blossomed valley. Near 
me, a bee was humming ; not far away, a cuckoo called ; from the 
pasture of the farm below came a bleating of lambs. 

XVI. 

I am no friend of the people. As a force, by which the tenor of the 
time is conditioned, they inspire me with distrust, with fear ; as a visible 
multitude, they make me shrink aloof, and often move me to abhor- 
rence. For the greater part of my life, the people signified to me the 
London crowd, and no phrase of temperate meaning would utter my 
thoughts of them under that aspect. The people as country-folk are 
little known to me ; such glimpses as I have had of them do not invite 
to nearer acquaintance. Every instinct of my being is anti-democratic, 
and I dread to think of what our England may become when Demos 
rules irresistibly. 

Bight or wrong, this is my temper. But he who should argue from 
it that I am intolerant of all persons belonging to a lower social rank 
than my own would go far astray. Nothing is more rooted in my mind 
than the vast distinction between the individual and the class. Take a 
man by himsdf, and there is generally some reason to be found in him, 
some disposition for good ; mass him with his fidlows in the social 
organism, and ten to one he becomes a blatant creature, without a 
thought of his own, ready for any evil to which contagion prompts him. 
It is because nations ^end to stupidity and baseness that mankind moves 
so dowly ; it is because individuals have a capacity for better things 
that it moves at alL 

In my youth, looking at this man and at that, I marvelled that 
humanity had made so little progress. Now, looking at men in the 
multitude, I marvel that they have advanced so fur. 

Foolishly arrogant as I was, I used to judge the worth of a person 
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hj his intdlectual power and attainment. I could aee no good 
where there waa no logic, no charm where there waa no 
learning. Now I think that one haa to diatinguiah between 
two forma* of intelligence, that of the brain, and that of the 
heart, and 1! have come to regard the aecond aa by far the more im- 
portant. I guard myadf againat aaying that intelligence doea not 
matter ; the fool ia ever aa nozioua aa he ia weariaome. But aaanredly 
the beat people 1 haye known were aayed from folly not by the intellect 
but by the heart. They come before me, and I aee them greatly 
ignorant, atrongly prejudiced, capable of the abaurdeat mia-reaaoning ; 
yet their facea ahine with the aupreme yirtuea, kmdneaa, aweetneaa, 
nipdeaty, generoaity. Poaaeaaing theae qnalitiea, they at the aame time 
nnderatand how to uae them ; they hare the inteilligenoe of the heart. 

Thia poor woman who laboura for me in my honae ia eren auih a one. 
From the firat 1 thought her an unuanally good aeryant ; after three 
yeara of acquaintaaoe, 1 find her one of the few women I haye known 
who merit the term of excellent. She can read and wzite-^that ia all. 
More inatruotion would, I am sure, haye harmed her, for it would haye 
•confuaed her natural motiyea, without aupplying any dear ray of mental 
guidance. She ia fblfiUing the officea for which she waa bom, and that 
with a grace of contentment, a joy of oonadentiouaneaa, which puta her 
high among ciyiliaed beinga. Her delight ia in order and in peace ; 
what greater praise can be giyen to any of the diildren of men ? 

The other day ehe told me a atory of the daya gone by. Her mother, 
nt the age of t|Qdye, went into domestic aeiyice; but on what 
oonditiona, think you? The girFs father, an honest labouring man, 
ywidihe person whose house she entered one shilling a week for her 
instruction in the duties she widied to undertake. What a grinning 
stare would come to the face of any labourer nowadays, who should be 
asked to do the like ! I no longer wonder that my housekeeper ao little 
xesembles the ayerage of her kind. 

xvn. * 

A day of almost continuous rain, yet for me a day of delight. I had 
breakfasted, and was poring oyer the map of Deyon (how I loye a good 
map !) to trace ^ expedition that 1 haye in yiew, when a knock came at 
my door, and Mrs. M. bore in a great brown-paper parcel, which 1 saw 
at a glance must contain books. The order was sent to London a few 
days ago ; I had not expected to haye my booka ap soon. With throb- 
bing heart I set the parcel on a dear table ; eyed it whilst 1 mended 
ihe fire ; then took my pen-knife, and graydy, deliberately, though 
with hand that trembled, began to unpack. 

It is a joy to go through booksellera’ oataloguea, tiddng here and 
there a possible purchase. Formerly, when I could seldom spare 
money, 1 kept catalogues as mudi as possible out of sight ; now I 
nayour them page by page, and make a pleasant virtue of the discretion 
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I must needs impose upon myself. Bnt greater still is the happiness of 
nnpacking Tolnmes which one has bought without seeing them. 1 am 
no hunter of rarities ; I oare nothing for first editions and for tall copies ; 
what I buy is literature, food for the soul of man. The &r8t glimpse 
of bindings when the inmost proteotiTe wrapper has been iolded bade I 
The first Boent hookt / The first gleam of a gilded title! Here is a 
work the name of whidi has been known to me for half a lifetime, but 
whi<h I never yet saw ; I take it reverently in my hand, gently I open 
it ; my eyes are dim with excitement as I glance over chapter-headings, 
and anticipate the treat which awaits me. Who, more than I, has 
taken to heart that sentence of the Imiiatio — “In omnibus requiem 
qumsivi, et nusquam invexii nisi in angulo cum libro *' ? 

1 had in me the making of a scholar. With leisure and tranquillity 
of mind, I should have amassed learning. Within the walls of a 
college, I should have lived so happily, so harmlessly, my imagination 
ever busy with the old world. In the introduction to his Histoiy of 
France, Michelet says: “1*81 paas^ A[c6t4 du monde, et j’ai pris 
I’histoire pour la vie.” That, as I can see now, was my true ideal ; 
through all my battUngs and miseries I have always lived more in the 
past that in the present. At the time when I was literally starving in 
London, when it seemed impossible that I should ever gain a living by 
my pen, how many days have I spent at the British Museum, reading 
as disinterestedly as if I had been without a care! It astounds me to 
remember that, having breakfasted on dzy bread, and carrying in my 
pocket anevther piece of bread to serve for dinner, l^ettled myself at a 
dedc in the great Beading-Boom with books before me which by 
no pcmsibility could be a source of immediate profit. At such a time, I 
worked through German tomes on Ancient Philosophy. At such a time, 
I read Apuleius and Lucian, Petronius and the Greek Anthology, 
Diogenes Laertius and— heaven knows what ! My hunger was forgotten ; 
the garret to which I must return to pass the night never perturbed my 
thoughts. On the whole, it seems to me something to be rather proud 
of; I smile approvingly at that thin, white-faced youth. Me? My 
very self? No, no ! He has been dead these thirty years. 

Scholandiip in the high sense was denied me, and now it is too late. 
Tet here am I gloating over Pansanias, and promising myself to read 
every word of him. Who that has any tincture of old letters would not 
like to read Pansanias, instead of mere quotations tnm him and refer- 
ences to him? Hdre are the volumes of Dahn’s Die der 

Gemanen : who would not like to know all he can about the Teutonic 
oonquerors exf Borne? And so on, and so on. To the end I shall be 
reading — and fixrgetting. Ah, that’s the worst of it ! Had I at com- 
mand all the knowledge Ihave at airtime possessed, Imight call myself 
a learned man. Nothing surdy is so bad for the memory as long- 
enduring wony, agitation, fear. I cannot preserve more than a few frag- 
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ments of what I read, 7et read I shall, persistently, rejoicingly. Would 
I gather erudition fbr a future life ? Indeed, it no longer tronhles me 
that I forget. I have the happiness of a passing moment, and what 
more can mdrtal ask P 

* xvnL 

Is it I, Henry Byecroft, who, after a night of untroubled rest, rise 
unhurriedly, dress with the ddiberation of an oldidi man, and go down- 
stairs happy in the thought that I can sit reading, quietly reading, all 
day long P Is it I, Henry Byecrof!^ the harassed toiler of so many a 
long year ? 

I dare not think of those I hare left behind me, there in the ink- 
stained world. It would make me miserable, and to what purpose? 
Yet, having once looked that way, think of them I must. Oh, you 
heavy-laden, who at this hour sit down to the cursed travail of the pen; 
writing, not because there is something in your mind, in your heart, 
which must needs be uttered, but because the pen is the only tool you 
can handle, your only means of earning bread ! Year after year the 
number of you is multiplied ; you crowd the doors of publishers and 
editors, hustling, grappling, exchanging maledictions. Oh, sorry 
spectacle, grotesque and heart-breaking ! 

Innumerable are the men and women now writing for bread, who 
have not the least chance of finding in such work a permanent livdi- 
hood. They took to writing because they knew not what else to do, or 
because the literary calling tempted them by its independence and its 
daauding prizes. Th^ will hang on to the squalid profession, their 
earnings eked out by begging and borrowing, until it is too late for 
them to do anything else— and then? With a lifetime of dread ex- 
perience behind me, I say that he who encourag^es any young man or 
woman to look for his living to ** literatnre,’* commits no less than a 
crime. If my voice had any authority I would cry this truth aloud 
wherever men could hear. Hateful as is the struggle for life in every 
form, this rough-and-tumble of the literary arena seems to me sordid 
and degrading beyond all others. Oh, your prices per thousand words I 
Oh, your paragraphings and your iuterviewings ! And oh, the black 
despair that awaits those down-trodden in the £n^ ! 

Last midsummer I received a drenlar ftom a typewriter, eolioiting my 
custom ; someone who had som^ow got hold of my name, and fancied 
me to be still in purgatory. This person wrote : ** If you diould be in 
need of any extra assistance in the preaanre of your Christmas work, I 
hope,’* &c. 

How otherwise could one write if addressing a shopkeeper P ** The 
pressure of your Christmas work ** I Nay, I am too sick to laugh. 

XIX. 

Someone, I see, is lifting np his sweet voioe in praise of ConscxiptioB. 
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It is only at long interrals that one Mads thu kind of thing in onr 
reviews or newspapers, and I am happy in beHeving that most English 
people are affected by it even as I am, with the sickness of dread and 
of disgust. That the thing is impossible in England, who wodld venture to 
say ? Every one who can think at all sees how slight are oUr safeguards 
against that k^^ario force in man v^hich the privileged races have so 
slowly and painfhlly brought into check. Democracy is full of menace 
to all the ^er hopes of mvilisation, and the revival, in not unnatural 
companionship with it, of monarchic power based on militarism, makes 
the prospect dubious enough. There has but to arise some Lord of 
Slaughter, and the nations will be tearing at each other's throats. Let 
England be imperilled, and Englishmen will fight ; in such extremity 
there is no choice. But what a dreary diange must come upon our 
islanders if, without instant danger, they bend beneath the curse of 
universal soldiering ! I like to think that they will guard the liberty 
of their manhood even beyond the point of prudence. 

A lettered German, speaking to me once of his year of military 
service, told me that, had it lasted but a month or two longer, he must 
have sought release in suicide. I know very well that my own courage 
would not have borne me to the end of the twelvemonth ; humiliation, 

’ resentment, loathing, would have goaded me to madness. At school 
we used to be “ drilled in the playground once a week ; I have but to 
think of it, even after forty years, and there comes back upon me that 
tremor of passionate misery which, at the time, often made me iU. 
The senseless routine of mechanic exercise was in itself all but unen- 
durable to me ; 1 hated the atanding in line, the thrusting-out of arms 
and legs at a signal, the thud of feet stamping in constrained unison. 
The loss of individuality seemed to me sheer disgrace. And when, as 
often happened, the drill-sergeant rebuked me for some inefficiency as 
I stood in line, when he addressed me as ** Number Seven ! I burned 
with shame and rage. I was no longer a human being ; I had become 
part of a machine, and my name was Number Seven.** It used to 
astonish me when I had a neighbour who went through the drill with 
amusement, with sealous energy ; I would gaze at the boy, and ask my- 
self how it was possible that he and I should feel so differently. To be 
sure, nearly all my schoolfellows either enjoyed tha thing, or at all 
events went through it with indifference ; they made friends with the 
sergeant, and some were proud of walking with him ** out of bounds.'* 
Left, right! Left,«ight! Eor my own part, I think 1 have never 
hated man as I hated that broad-shouldered, hard-visaged, bras^y- 
voioed fellow. Every word he spoke to me, I felt as an insnlt. Seeing 
him in the distance, I have turned and fled, to escape the necessity of 
saluting, and, still more, a quiver of the nerves which affected me so 
painfully. If ever a mau did me harm, it was he ; harm physical and 
moral. . In all ■eriousness 1 believe that something of the nervous 
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instability from which 1 haye suffered since boyhood is tsaooable to 
those aGcnrsed honrs of drill, and I am very sure that 1 can date from 
the same wretched moments a fierceness of personal pride whi<di has 
been one of my most troublesome characteristics. The disposition, of 
course, waa there ; it should have been modified, not exacerbated. 

In younger manhood it would have flattered me to t^pk that I alone 
on the school drill-ground had sensibility enough to suffer acutdy. 
Now 1 had much rather feel assured that many of my schoolfellows 
were in the same mind of subdued revolt. £ven of those who, boylike, 
onjoyed their 4^11, scarce one or two, I trust, would have wdLcomed in 
their prime of life the imposition of military servitude upon them and 
their countrymen. From a certain point of view, it irould be better far 
t£at England should bleed under conquest than that die should be 
saved by eager, or careless, acceptance of Conscription. That view 
will not be held by the English people ; but it would be a sorry thing 
for England if the day came when no one of thoee who love her 
harboured such a thought. * 

XX. 

t am glad that, notwithstanding all disappointment and disillnsions 
and the weariness of labour which seemed as if it would never end, my 
interest in literary news of the day still remains keen. Partly by good 
sense, and partly by good luck, I always kept apart from clique and 
coterie ; I waa involved in no inky quarrels ; I had no partuans who 
made it their pleasure or their interest to champion my reputation (poor 
, little reputation if, and I rarely if ever excited the jealousy or the 
reeentment of any feUow-author. In spite of all my experience, I have 
still a good deal of the fresh feeling with regard to literary events of 
ono who has never been ** behind the scenes.*' How deplorably the 
mind and character can he affected by over-much intimacy witii the 
writing and printing world, I know only too well ; here indeed, if any- 
where, faifliliarity becomes a breeder of contempt. I have known 
bright and sealous men turned into dull, dry twaddlers, into hard and 
vulgar traders, into harsh-tongued and baxren-witted cynics, by the 
atmosphere of the literary world. Of course the world which produces 
this effect is, in truth, not literary at all ; it is merely a department, 
and a veiy mean one, of commercial life. One of the sorrieat liBatiires 
of our time is this confiision of the trading spirit with literary ambition. 
There are still writers who live sad work unaffected by the evil, who 
possess their souls in quiet, and, even though th^ may be poor, are 
not ceaselessly pre-oooupied with the thought of their wages ; but this 
is the veiy exceptional case. Sucoew is more dangerous than fiulure ; 
it has more mnnerous and grosser temptations. Iho lilb of in author 
nowadaya too oflaa difibrt UtHa from that of the leaa estimable type 
of actor ; hia aa t i rf s e tiona are thoat of paraonal vaai^. Itianot enough 
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for hii work to bo read and admired ; his face must be feuniliar to the 
multitude ; all and sundry must know wbere he Uyos and how, the 
figures of his income, even the peculiarities of his dress. To me the 
astonishing thing is that men and women who attain andf enjoy this 
sort of popularity are able to do any work at all ; 1 know not how th^ 
concentrate their thoughts, how they find the time indispensable for 
producing their Tolumes. In short, as some of them would say, I am 
completely ** out of it.” In their acceptance of the term, I have never 
been a literary man at all. 

Therefore I still like my literary papers. Two of them, come to me 
every week ; two only ; and these the most old-fashioned. I enjoy the 
columns of advertisements, which now and then tempt me to a purchasg. 
I like to see what the learned societies are doing. If anything vei^* 
noteworthy appears in foreign countries, I am not left darkling. From 
time to time I find a well-written essay ; now and then I see a review 
at once honest and adequate. Now and then; for the honest and 
adequate review must not always be expected. Even in these papers, 
which I think the beat, conscientious and capable criticism is by n(» 
means a matter of course. However, when I think of what passes for 
criticism in some scores of periodicals which ** deal with ” new publica- 
tions, I am more than satisfied. It is a great thing not to be utterl}' 
misled as to the salient features of a book whose title interests one. 

Of course we have nothing which even faintly refiects the ideal of a 
literaiy journal. Someone may say that those which exist are quite as 
good as our contemporary literature deserves. Possibly ; and I do not 
dream that any excellence of criticism could promote the growth of 
good books. But it seems unfortunate, to say the least of it, that the 
guides of contemporary taste in letters should speak with so little 
authority. Were a foreigner to ask mo who, at this moment, is recog- 
nised as a sound and genial literary critic in England^what reply could 
I make ? I could only say that there are a few men who do occasionally 
write an iUuminating word about a book new or old, but that, as for 
one in admitted and justified authority, why, no such person exists, 
absolutely not one. There comes forth a poem, a novel, a volume of 
essays. Suppose one could think — ** Ah, it will be interesting to see 
what X, says about that ! ” and to think it in the sure and certain hope 
that X. will speak so as to command all intelligent men’s attention— ^life, 
it seems to me, would have a new j^easure. But not even the most 
sanguine tyro can thfnk in this way about anyone who is nowadays 
known to sit in judgment, and assuredly not about the anonymous 
reviewer of daily or weekly press. The critic is bom, even as the poet ; 
no system of education will produce him, no liberslity of stipend will 
osU him fiorth. ICesnwhiley the bosiness of reviewing flonrishes, and a 
most remsrkable business it is. On the whole, is any sort of human 
ao incompetently perlbmed? Is any other kind of artisan so 
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regularly paid in aterling coin for manufacture so ralueleM, and often 
80 hanoful? 

Waa OTpr a reviewer oonscienoe-atricken ? Did it ever happen that 
one of them, man or woman, suddenly awoke to a sense of sin ? I think 
it possible, for reviewers are so numerous, and common honesty is not 
rare. Perhaps if some charitable person opened a HonA for the penitent 
whose conversion has left them without means — 

XXI. 

All about my* garden to-day the birds are loud. To say that the air 
is filled with their song gives no idea of the ceaseless piping, whistling, 
trilling, which at moments rings to heaven in a triumphant unison, a 
wild accord. Now and then 1 notice one of the smaller songsters who 
seems to strain his throat in a madly joyous endeavour to out-carol all 
the rest. It is a chorus of praise such as none other of earth’s children 
have the voice or the heart to utter. As 1 listen, 1 am carped away by 
its glorious rapture ; my being melts in the tenderness of an impassioned 
joy ; my eyes are dim with T know not what profound humility. 


XXII. 

Were one to look at the literary journals only, and thereafter judge 
of the time, it would be easy to persuade oneself that civilisation had 
Indeed made great and solid progress, and that the world stood at a very 
hopeful stage of enlightmont. Week after week, I glance over these 
pages of crowded advertisement ; I see a great many publishing-houses 
xenlously active in putting forth every kind of book, new and old ; 1 see 
names innumerable of workers in every branch of literature, hfuch 
that is announced declares itself at once of merely ephemeral import, or 
even of no import at all ; but what masses of print which invite the 
attention of thoughtful or studious folk ! To the multitude is offered a 
long Buceeq^ion of classic authors, in beautiful form, at a minim cost ; 
never were such treasures so cheaply and so gracefully set before all 
who can prize them. Por the wealthy, there are volumes magnificent ; 
lordly editions ; works of art whereon have been lavished care and skill 
and expense incalculable. Here is exhibited the learning of the whole 
world and of all the ages be a man’s study what it will, in these 
columns, at one time or another, he shall find that whidi appeals to him. 
Here are labours of the erudite, exercised on every subject that falls 
within learning’s scope. Science brings forth its newest discoveries in 
earth and heaven ; it spei^ to the philosopher in his solitude, and to 
the crowd in the market-place. Curious pursuits of the mind at leisure 
are represented in publications numberless; trifles and oddities of 
intelleriual savour ; gatherings flrom every byway of human interest. 
For other moods there ore the fabuUsts ; to tdl truth, they oommonly 
hold the place of honour in these varied lists. Who diall count them ? 
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Vnio aliall calculate their readers ? Builders of verse are few ; the most 
casual observer will note that contemporary poets have but an inoon- 
spiouous standing in this index of the public taste. Travel, on the other 
hand, is largdy represented ; the general appetite for infomiation about 
lands remote would appear to be only less keen than for the adventures 
of romance. 

With these pages before one’s eyes, must one not needs believe that 
things of the mind are a prime concern of our day ? Who are the 
purchasers of these volumes ever pouring from the prosa ? How is it 
possible for so great a commerce to Bnurish save as a consequence of 
national eagerness in the intellectual domain ? Surely one must take 
for granted that throughout the land, in town and in country, private 
libraries are growing apace ; that by the people at large a great deal 
of time is devoted to reading; that literary' ambition is one of the 
commonest spurs to effort ? 

It is the t>*uth. All this may be said of contemporary England. But 
is it enough to set one’s mind at ease regarding the outlook of our 
civilisation ? 

Two tilings must be remembered. However considerable this literary 
traffic. regarded by itself, it is relatively of small extent. And. in the 
second plat-e, literary activity is by no means an invariable piH>of of 
that mental attitude which marks the truly civilised man. 

Lay aside the “literary organ,” which appears once a week, and 
take up the newspaper, which comes forth every day, morning and even- 
ing. Here you get the true iiroportion of things?'' Bead your daily 
news-sheet — that which costs tlireepence or that wliich costs a halfpenn^\' 
— and muse upon the impression it leaves. It may bo that a few brniks 
are “ noticed ” ; granting that the “ notice ” is in any way noticeable, 
compare the space it occupies with that devoted to the material interests 
of life: you have a gauge of the real importance of intellectual 
endeavour to the people at large. No, the public whii;h reads, in any 
.sense of the word worth considering, is very, very small ; the public 
which would feel no lack if all liook-printing ceased to-morrow, is 
enormous. These announcements of learned works which strike one as 
so encouraging, are addressed, as a matter of fact, to a few thousand 
persons, scattered all over the English-speaking world. Many the 
most valuable books slowly achieve the sale of a few hundred copies. 
Oather from all the ends of the British Empire the men and women who 
purchase grave literature as a matter of course, who habitually seek it 
in public libi'uries, in short who regard it as a necessity of life, 
and I am mur-h mistakeu if they c^uld not comfortably assemble in the 
Albert Hall. 

But even granting this, is it not an obvious fact that our ago tends to 
the civilised habit of niiiid, as displayed in a love for intellectual things ? 
Was there ever a time which saw the literature of knowledge and «»f 
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the emotioiis so widely distributed ? Does not the minority of the truly 
intelligent exercise a vast and profound influence ? Does it not in truth 
lead the w%y, however slowly and irregularly the multitude may 
follow? 

I should like to believe it. When gloomy evidence is thrust upon 
me, I often say to myself : Think of the frequency of the reasonable 
man ; think of him everywhere labouring to spread the light ; how is it 
possible that such efforts should be overborne by forces of blind brutality, 
now that the human race has got so far? — ^Yea, yes; but this mortal 
whom 1 caress as reasonable, as enlightened and enlightening, this author, 
investigator, lecturer, or studious gentleman, to whose coat-tail I cling, 
does he always represent justice and peace, sweetness ofYnanners, purity 
of life — all the things which makes for true civilisation ? Here is a 
fallacy of bookish thought. Experience offers proof on every hand that 
vigorous mental life may be but one side of a personality, of which the 
other is moral barbarism. A man may be a fine archseologpst, and yet 
have no sympathy witli human ideals. The historian, the biographer, 
I'ven the poet, may be a money-market gambler, a social toady, a 
i -lamorous Chauvinist, or an unscrupulous politician. As for * pleaders 
of science,** whnt optimist will dare to proclaim them on the side of the • 
gentle virtues ? And if one must needs think in this way of those who 
.stand forth, professed instructors and inspirers, what of those who 
merely listen? The reading-public— oh, the reading-public! Hardly 
will a prudent statistician venture to declare that one in every score of 
tiiose who read sterlthg books do so with comprehension of their author. 
These daint3' series of noble and delightful works, which have so 
seemingly wide an acceptance, think 3'ou they vouch for true apprecia- 
tion in all who buy them ? Kemember those who purchase to follow 
the fashion, to impose upon tlieir neighbour, or even to flatter thamselvea ; 
think of those who wish to make cheap presents, and those who are 
merely pleased by the outer aspect of the volume. Above all, bear iu 
mind that busy throng w*hoae zeal ie according neither to knowledge nor 
to conviction, the host of the half-educated, characteristic and peril of our 
time. They, indeed, purchase and purchase largely. Heaven forbid 
chat 1 should not recognise the few among them whose bent of brain and 
of conscience justifies their fervour ; to such — the ten in ten thousand — 
bo all 'aid and brotherly solace ! But the glib many, the perky mis- 
pronouncers of titles and of authors* names, the twwging mnrderem of 
rhythm, the maulers of the uncut edge at sixpence extra, the ready- 
reckoners of bibliopolio discount — am' I to see in these a witneaa of my 
hope for the century to come ? 

£ am told that their semi- education wUl be integrated. We are in a 
trausitioii stage, between the liad old time when only a few had academic 
privileges, and that happy future which will see ail men Uberally 
instructed. Unfortunately for this argument, education is a thing of 
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which only the few are capable ; teach as you will, only a small percent- 
age will profit by your most cealous energy. On an ungenerous soil it 
is Tain to look for ridi crops. Tour ayerage mortal will be your ayerage 
mortal still : and if he grow conaoious of power, if he become yocal and 
sdf-aaaertiye, if he get into hia hands all the material resSuices of the 
country, why,c you hare a state of things such as at present looms 
menacingly before eyery Englishman blessed — or cursed — with an 
unpopular spirit. 

XXIII. 

Every morning when I awake, I thank heaven for silence. This is 
my orison. I remember the London days when sleep was broken by 
clash and clang, by roar and shriek, and when my first sense on return- 
ing to consciousness was hatred of the life about me. Noises of wood 
and metal, clattering of wheels, banging of implements, jangling of hells 
— aU such things are bad enough, but worse still is the clamorous human 
voice. Nothing on earth is more irritating to me than a bellow or scream 
of idiot mirth, nothing more hateful than a shout or yell of brutal anger. 
Were it possible, I would never again hear the utterance of a human 
tongue, save from those few who are dear to me. 

' Here, wake at what hour I may, early or late, I lie amid exquisite 
stiUness. Perchance a horse’s hoof rings rhythmically upon the road ; 
perhaps a dog barks from a neighbour farm ; it may be that there comes 
the far, soft murmur of a train from the other side of Exe ; but these 
are almost the only sounds that could force themselves upon my ear. A 
voice, at any time of the day, is the rarest thing. 

But there is the rustling of branches in the morning breeze ; there is 
the music of a sunny shower against the window ; there is the matin 
song of birds. Several times lately I have lain wakeful when there 
sounded the first note of the earliest lark ; it makes me almost glad 
of my restless nights. The only trouble that touches me in these 
moments is the thought of my long life wasted amid the senseless noises 
of man’s world. Year after year, this spot has known the same still- 
ness ; with ever so little of good fortune, with ever so little wisdom, 
beyond what was granted me, I might have blessed my manhood with 
calm, might have made for myself in latter life a Iqng retrospect of 
bowered peace. As it is, I enjoy with something of sadness, remember- 
ing that this melodious silence is but the prelude of that deeper silliness 
which waits to enfold us all. 

XXTVr. 

Morning after morning, of late, I have taken my walk in the same 
direction, my purpose being to look at a plantation of young larches. 
There is no lovelier colour on earth than that in which they are now 
dad ; it seems to refresh as weU'as»gladden, my eyes, and its influence 
sinks deeper into myheart.^ For soon it will change; already I think 
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the first exquisite verdure has begun to pass into summer's soberness. 
The larbh has its moment of unmatched beauty — and well for him whose 
chance permity him to enjoy it, spring after spring. 

Oould anything be more wonderfhl than the fact that here am 1, day 
by day, not only at leisure to walk forth and gaze at the larches, but 
blessed with the tranquillity of mind needfhl for such enjoyment? On 
any morning of spring sunshine, how many mortals find themselveB so 
much at peace that they are able to give themselves wholly to delight 
in the glory of heaven and of earth ? Is it the case with one man in 
every ten thousand? Consider what extraordinary kindness of fate 
must tend upon one, that not a care, not a preoccupation, dionld inter- 
fere •with his contemplative thought for five or six dayi successively ! 
So rooted in the human mind (and so reasonably rooted) is the belief in 
an Envious Power, that I ask myself whether I shall not have to pay, 
by some disaster, for this period of wondrous calm. For a week or so, 
1 have been one of a small number, chosen out of the whole hipnan race 
by fate's supreme benediction. It may be that this comes to everyone 
in turn ; to most, it can only be once in a lifetime, and so briefly. That 
my own lot seems so much better than that of ordinary men, sometimes 
makes me fearful. 


XXV. 

Walking in a favourite lano to-day, 1 found it covered with shed 
blossoms of the hawthorn. Creamy white, fragrant even in ruin, lay 
scattered the glory of«4he May. It told me that Spring is over. 

Have 1 enjoyed it as I should? Since the day that brought me 
freedom, four times have I seen the year’s new birth, and always, as the 
violet yielded to the rose, I have known a fear that I had not sufficiently 
prized this boon of heaven whilst it was with me. Many hours I have 
spent shut up among my books, when I might have been in the meadows. 
Was the gain equivalent ? Doubtfully, diffidently, I hearken what the 
mind can plead. 

I recall my momeuiA of delight, the recognition of each flower that 
unfolded, tlie glad surprise of budding branches dotbed in a night with 
green. The first snowy gleam upon the blackthorn did not escape me. 
By its familiar bank, I watched for the earliest primrose, and in its copse 
I found* the anemone. Meadows shining with buttercups, hollows 
sunned with the marsh marigold, held me long at gaze. I saw the 
sallow glistening with its cones of silvery fur, and s^ndid with dust of 
gold. These common things touch me with more of admiration and of 
wonder each time that I bdiold them. They are once more gone. As 
I turn to summer, a misgiving mingles with my joy. 



COBRESPONDENCE. 


To the Edihr of ThK PORTNIGHn.Y Revikw. 

THE WAR AND THE LIBERALS. 

Sir, — I n my article under the above heading in the FoKTMfiHTLY 
Revikw for February last, I stated that ** the Transvaal was annexed by 
the British Odvernmeiit at the instance of Sir Bartle Frere,” the dthen 
Governor of the Cape Colony. I find that this statement is not strictly 
s|ieakiiig correct, as the late Sir Biirtlo Frere shortly after his recall wrote 
an article in the Nineit!cn1h Venbuy in which he says : “In judging of the 
annexation of the Transvaal, I would wish it to be borne in mind, that ii 
was an act which in no way originated with me, over which I had no 
control, and with which I was only subsequently incidentally connected. " 
There i.s, in as far as I am aware, no evidence in Sir Bartle 's correspon 
dence w’ith the Colonial Office that he as Governor ever expressed any 
disapproval of the policy which had led to the annc.xatioii of the Trans- 
vaal, a policy whose .supervision and direction lay distinctly under his 
own control ; but however this may have been, it is manifest 1 was wrong 
n stating the annexation took place at his instance. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your servant, 

Kdwauu Dicky. 

.VrtrrA, 1902. 


The Editor of this Bemew doet not undertaie to return any manweripis : 
nor in any ease can he do so ujUess either stamps or a stamped mvtU^ 
be sent to mer (he cost of postage. 

It is eMsaHe that drtieks sent to the Editor dwM he tftpe-wriUen , 

The sending efaproof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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No. OCCCXXVI. New Sbries.^dne 1. 1902. 


CORONATION ODE. 

Lo ! As from Winter, Spring, 

As out of darkness, day. 

As oartli and everything — 

The world’s old way — 

Leaps to regeneration from decay, 

So from the corpse-like chrysalis of grief 
Doth sunny joy take wing ; 

So to an orphaned people’s travailing 
At last relief. 

Now all th^]ong-pent fountains of the land 
Break forth and sing ; 

Changed is our bitter bread 
By time’s sweet leaven ; 

The streets breathe music, gaily garlanded ; 

The loud-tongued steeples swing ; 

While beneath other stars, on many a strand 
Sea-severed, but by love of England spanned 
As with a rainbow, myriads, gathering, 

From the four winds to the four winds of Heaven 
Acclaim, acclaim the crowning of the Eong. 


No trivial Act rehearsing in men’s sight, 
Moves the great pageant on : ’ 

It is the Mystery of a nation’s might ; 

It is the soul of ages that are gone, 

Which dad in glittering hues, 

And to the eye of day 
Flaunting, but inly glorified, pursues 
A path more sacred ^an the Sacred Way, 
To loftier heights Capitoline, 
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Aud a more lasting sovereignty than thine, 

O mighty Home ! 

For thou f idl many a dome 
To many a god didst build, 

But at the last, with wantonness fulfilled, 

To Wealth and Pride : 

Whereby that puissant spirit, tvhich from the womb 
Thy birth-right was, within thee sank and died ; 
Building to these, thou buildedst thine own tomb- 
But he shall find, who seeks, 

That ever, from of old. 

Through failure and backslidings manifold, 

With inborn virtue graced. 

Nor utterly by love of wealth debased. 

Keen, when oppression speaks. 

The cause to trj", 

^fore nobly none, 

Humane in victory. 

To freedom and to justice — those twin peaks — 
Britain hath upw'ard w*on. 


Scion of Alfred, what a realm is thine ! 

A universe beside his petty sway ! 

What ocean breaks not on some isle or shore 
That doth thy rule obey Y 
«.>n w’hose vast bounds Hyperion in a day 
Cannot, for all Lis haste, make shift to sliine. 

But onward posting finds them still before ! 

Through seas asleep 

Hound liolf a world thy bitted lightnings leap : ' 

Who sliull confine tliee, who shall say thee nay. 

When, dragon-like, on some dread errand sent. 

In adamantine scales armijK>tent, 

Tliy thiinder-hreathing w-arders daunt the deep Y 
Thine from the Arctic to Vancouver’s Isle, 

Tliine east to Ijalirador, 

From the sky- shouldering Himalayan steep 
Southward, to where Tasmanian waters smile 
In man^' a sandy bay. 

And that vast Commonwealth of States But stay 

Idly, methinks, we boast 

Thy power from sea to sea, frr>m coast to coast : 

If this indeed be all, all is not well : 
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If in the dawn 'of doing it befell. 

While others slumbered, or stretched limbs to rise, 
hjnghind rose early and made haste to build, 

Can this alone exalt us to the skies P 
Is this • 

Thy sceptre’s greatness P Then how small was his 
Wliose fame the world a thousand years hath filled. 
Yea, and for yet a thousand will not wane, 

Who shared his parcelled England with the Dane ! 
Xay, but, O King, thou knowest who wears of right 
The robe of majesty • 

l^fust inward of the Eternal Counsels be. 

And of tlieir Order Knight ; 

Fearless, or but of flatterers afraid ; 

Wlioso favour to men’s conscience is a spur. 

Whoso wnith a blade 
Keen as Excalibiir ; 

Who, day by day remembering to be great. 

Array’s his soul, grown weary of the weight, 

111 wise humility ; 

Bending from his high place to serve the State, 

As Honour’s self immaculate, 

Master of all, 

God’s thrall,* 


E’en such a sovereignty of soul was hers 
Wlio now in love looks down on thee, 

And with maternal smile 
Watches, the wliile 

FartA’s mightiest empire in God’s name confers 
Sceptre ami crown on thee — 

(!!rown that she wore. 

And sceptre that she bore. 

To her beneath ed 
. In ageless honour wreathed. 

And now 

Thrice consecrated from her hand and brow. 
Nor dimmed by distance, or len pure, appears 
Tliat august spirit, who loft the throne forlorn. 
And for long years 

Turned the sweet waters of her life to tears. 

Her diadem to thorn. 

If to be good is to be great, 
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No victor-potentate 
Of east or west 

That name hath worthier won, 

Than he, whose benediction now doth rest 
On thee, his son. 


These hail thee from afar, 

Bright luminaries that nevermore can set 
In memory’s heaven. But, dose beside thee yet, 
With urdimmed radiance diines, 

Amid the circling signs 

That sprinkle life’s dark firmament with light. 

Thy Morning-Star. 

No sun-reflecting, moon-cold satellite. 

Bub self-resplendent, may her graciouB ray, 

To glad thee, stil] above the horizon stay — 

In this than Alfred happier, to thy gain 
Sharing a peaceful empire with the Dane ! 


What sudden silence holds the gazing crowd, 

A moment since so loud ? 

The air grows dense , 

With forms impalpable to mortal sense : 

Dim presences about us we divine — 

Husbands and sons, who from the shores of strife 
To sire and wife 

Betumed not, but of that deep anodyne 
Drank, and became 
A memory and a na^e : 

The storm- voiced trumpet breathes a tenderer tone. 
And a great heart-thriU shakes yon armM line : 
For here about thee, bone of England’s bone, 
Upstand the living walls that guard thy throne, 
Our home-bred heroes, and amongst them who, 
Brave as the giant-brood, 

Storming not heaven but hell, 

Beneath that snltzy glare 

The myriad-hissing hidden death withstood, 

Did what a man may do. 

And dared what men may dare. 

And faltered not, and, mute as those that fell. 

Of their own doing have no word to tell. 
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All I if we, too*, be mute, 

It is that strong emotion cannot readi 
Th»folding gates of speech, 

Sutatears the timely utterance will dispute : 
Tet the heart utters what no ear hath heard. 
The still unspoken word 
We may not raise 

From the deep wells of gratitude and praise. 


And here from far away, 

To crown thy crowning-day. 

Behold the men of our own race and tongue. 
Peerless of heart and deed, 

Who in our country’s need 

As sons did aid her, soul to kindred soul 

Turning, as turns the needle to the Pole, 

Or as Pacidc currents, southward swung. 

Past Valparaiso, past Magellan home, 

Bounding the Horn, 

Stream upward by Fuego : even so 

To her, to the one Mother, whence we sprung, 

Their hearts went homing, drawn from long ago. 

•• 

'Not fewer, nor less fain 

With honour to renown thee, in thy train, 

From realms allied, 

Ambassador and princely delegate 
Of Kaiser and of King, or Sovereign State, 

In idarshalled order ride — 

Symbols of peace inviolate, 

Which our sons’ sons shall see. 

When o’er the nations’ face 
Fnvy im sullen mood 
Hath ceased to brood. 

And race with race 

To nobler ends united, sane and free, * 

Build up the great World-Commonwealth to be. 


Peace ! they are past : and lo ! within the ehrine 
The King, the Queen, 

Kneeling between 
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Those buried heroes of his glorious line ! 

Let us, too, kneel, and say 
“ Not only, and not most, with might to war. 

Or with his realm’s increase, 

But with uplifted people, but with peace — 

Peace which at last, at last 

Shall still the trumpet-blast-*- 

Grown him, we cry Thee, that all kindreds may 

Laud him and love, who dwell beneath his st^ ; 

But with fulfilment of the task begun 

By his ^-travelled son, 

More close to bind 

Our closely-knit communion, kind with kind ; 
But with beneficent strength 
Which shall at length — 

A»in his royal heart the kindling ray 
Now quickens into day — 

Dawn on the sunless brotherhoods of men, 

And humanise the home, and purge the den, 
And stay the wing’d battalions of disease : 

With the pure lustre of such gracious tilings — 
Eegalia from thy spirit-palaces — 

Crown him, All-Father, who art King of Kings, 
Grown him with these ! ” 


Jamks Rhoadks. 



THE PEACTIOABILITY OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


The first paid message hj etheric wave telegraphy was sent hy Lord 
Kelvin on June 3, 1898. The oiroumstanoes were these : Lord and 
Lady Kelvin aiul Lord Tennyson visited my Alum Bay station in 
the Isle of Wight. I explained the working of the apparatus and 
shewed how messages were sent and received. Lord Kelvin was so 
much pleased with what he saw that he desired to send telegrams .to 
various friends on the mainland of England, insisting first that he 
he permitted to pay for their transmission to Bournemouth at the 
rate of a shilling royalty per message in order to show his apprecia- 
tion of the system and to illustrate its immediate availability for 
commercial use. Messages were sent by Lord Kelvin to Dr. 
MaoLean, his chief assistant in the physical laboratory of the 
University of Glasgow, to Sir George Stokes at Cambridge, and to. 
Lord Rayleigh and Sir William Preece in London. 

He has given his permission to reprint one of the messages — that 
to Sir George Stokes : 

** Stokee, Lenafield Cottage, Cambriilge. This is sent commercially paid at 
Alum Bay for trausufifisiou through ether, Is. to Bournemouth, and thence by 
postal telegraph, 15d. to Cambridge. — Kelvin.” 

Lord Tennyson’s message was to his nephew at Eton, and was as 
follows : — 

** Sending you mcBsage by Marconi’s ether telegraph. Alum Bay to Bourne- 
mouth, paid commercially thence by wire ; very sorry not to hear you speak 
your Thackeray to-morrow. — Tennyson.’’ 

Commenting on these messages, the Electrical Eeview of June, 17, 
1898, says : — 

With the achievement of these striking results, one ought not to wait long 
befure«a practical application is mode of the wireless telegraph.” 

The successes of my various trials led me tcf desire some oppor- 
tunity of testing the practical application of my system on a more 
extended scale. It is difficult with a new invention such as mins 
to oonvinoe the public, even after the most successful trials, that here 
is something that should and must be adopted. In a sense it must 
create a new field for itself, as well as threaten eBtahlished rivals in 
old fields. Not only was I compelled to oonstruct a satisfactory 
apparatus for telegraphing wirelessly, hut I had to show by actual 
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tests some of the ways in which it could be utilised — all of which 
required much time and money. 

I welcomed, therefore, the opportunity presented to me in July, 
1898, of showing the practical serviceability of my new system 
in reporting the races of the Kingstown h^gatta for the Lublin 
Express. One of my assistants fitted up a land station at Kingstown 
and another set up instruments on board the steamer Flying Huntress. 
During the progress of the race the Flying Huntress followed the 
course of the yachts and wireless messages were sent shoreward every 
ten or fifteen minutes. Several hundred bulletins were despatched 
and not a single message had to be repeated. 

The land station was in a room at the rear of the residence of Jie 
Harbour-master. A wire from the instruments w'as carried to the 
top of a mast forty feet in height, on which was suspended a wire 
netting arrangement corresponding to that attached to the mast of 
the steamer. While the tug was running down to the Kish lightship 
the final preparations were made for receiving and transmitting 
messages. The test for finding vrhetlicr tlie instruments were sensitive 
enough is a very simple one. The operator takes an ordinary electric 
bell, which he holds at some distance from the Morse indicator. He 
sends out from the batteiy of the bell a very tiny current, which is 
instantly responded to by a click, or by the sound of the bell on the 
indicator. This is of itself a very simple exhibition of wireless 
telegraphy. 

At length all was in readiness, and the first message was received 
from the tug. The tape emerged with the familar dots and dashes 
beautifully printed, ready to be translated for the reporter. As fast 
as the messages arrived they were telephoned to the office of the 
newspaper in Cork Hill. The operations were carried out with pre- 
cision, and in a perfectly matter-of-fact manner. 

*'Is it an Irish characteristic,” said a writer of the Express^ who 
was a partner of the experiments, ** or is it the common impulse of 
human nature, that when we find ourselves in command of a groat 
force, by means of which stupendous results cun be produced for the 
benefit of mankind, our first desire b to play tricks with it. No 
sooner were we alive to the extraordinary fact that it was possible, 
without connecting wires, to communioato with a station which was 
mUes away and quvte invbible to us, than we began to send silly 
messages, such as to request the man in diarge of the Kingstown 
station to be sure to keep sober, and not to take too many ** whiskey. 
and-sodas.” FUying in thb way with the great invention probably 
enabled us to realise better the means at our command than we shoulc 
have done if the Mail boat, which passed us during the afternoon 
bad gone aground on the Eish Bank, and we had been able to avert 
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knoBt of all was the fact that by depressing a key at Kingstown it was 
possible to ring a bell on the Flaying Huntress lying out in the neigh- 
bourhood o£ the Kish light. It is on the same principle that one is 
more impret^d by seeing a steam-hammer crack a nut than by seeing 
it drush a ponderous mass of ore.’’ 

The following portion of the description of one of the races sent 
by wireless telegraphy, and published in the Evening Mail and Daily 
Express^ may be of interest ; 


*‘10.55 The Rainbow having crossed the line before the gun was hred, was 
recalled, thereby losing 3| minutes. 

“11.26. Time round Xtosbeg buoy : — • 






H. 

M. 

S. 

Ailsa 




. 10 

54 

0 

Bona 



, 

. 10 

.54 

30 

Isolde 


. 


. 10 

58 

0 

Rainbow 




. 10 

59 

0 

AstrUd . 




. 10 

59 

45 


** The AiUa stayed, and went away on the port tack, as did also the Asirild. 
After going a short distance, the Bona also stayed, following the example of the 
other two, the Rainbow and the Isolde standing in under Howth. 

“ 11.17. The Rainbow and the Isolde are still standing on the port tack, getting 
a nice breeze, the Isolde being well to weather, the Ailsa and Bona having gone 
about on the same tack. Aatrild stood te southwards to get the first of the ebb 
tide, and is now heading for the ship.” 


The race reports were entirely satisfactory in every respect, a 
large number of ^bulletins being sent, so that the race news was 
issued by the Express much earlier than it could have been in any 
other way. The Flying Huntress was constantly in motion, of course, 
but this made no difference in the legibility of messages. The 
distances crossed were small, from Eve to ten miles. 


• On the ItoTAi. Yacht. 

About this time the Prince of Wales, then stopping with Lord 
Bothsohild, had the misfortune to injure his knee most severely, so 
that he was confined to the Royal ya^t Osborne in Cowes Bay. The 
Prince had already expressed his interest in wireless telegraphy, and 
when the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland asked if communication between 
the ^oyal yacht and Osborne House, Ide of Wight, could be estab- 
lished, I told him I would be delighted to make the necessary instal- 
lations. We were not long in putting up our stations, and once up 
there was no hitch in the working either way. 

The first telegram sent was : — 

“ The Prince of Wales sends his love to the Queen, and hopes she is none the 
worse for being on board yesterday.” 

More than 150 messages were sent in the sixteen days I was on the 
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Boyal yadit, many of great length. Every morning a hnlletin was 
sent to the Qneen, of whioh the following is a sample : — 

** August 4th. 

“ From Dr. Fripp to Sir James Reid. 

H.R.H. Prince of Wales has passed another excellent night and is in 
very good Bpiiits and health . The knee is most satisfactoiy.” 

August 5th. 

“ From Dr. Frtpp to Sir James Reid. 

** H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has passed another excellent night, and the 
knee is in good condition." 

The instruments on the yacht were operated and observed with 
great interest by the various disting^shed persons aboard, notably 
the Duke of York, the Piincess Louise, and the Prince of Wales 
hiTnaelf. What seemed to amaze them above all was that the sending 
could go on just the same while the yacht was in rapid motion. The 
following message was sent on August 12th by the Prince of Wales 
while the yacht was steaming at a good rate off Bembridge, seven or 
eight miles from Osborne : — 

“ To the Duke of Connaught 

** Will be pleased to sec you on board this afternoon when the Oehome 
returns.” 

The Electrical Review, August 19th, 1898, gives some particulars as 
to the methods employed: ><; 

“ The height of the mast on shore was 105 feet, and that of the lop of the wire 
ham the deA of the Oshome was 83 feet. The yacht was moored iu Cowes Bay, 
at a distance of nearly two miles from Osborne Honse, the tw^o positions not 
being in sight of one another, as they were intercepted by a hill to the rear of 
East Cowes, which would have rendered signalling impossible between these two 
stations by means of any optical system. The messages varied In length, some 
having as many as 100 to 150 words, which is tantamount to decent letter. 
Mr. Marconi's assistants were on duty from 9 a.m. until 7.30 p.m, without inter- 
mission during the whole period. Towards the end of the time, on the lOlh 
inst., the yacht went on a cruise towards Sandown, and the messages were 
received correctly close off the Nah lightship, which is moored off Bembridge. 
On the way there, when under steam, a lengthy message was received by the 
Prince from the Duke of Connaught, and the reply was Buccessfully despatched, 
though well out of sight of Cowes and Osborne. On the 12th inst. the yacht 
cruised as far as the Needles, or rather outside, and went on until the instruments 
picked up Alum Bay station— the Needles Hotel— continuing in communication 
with them all the way, perfect messages being passed to and from. Communi- 
cations were kept up throughout the cruise with either the Osborne station or 
the Wzreleas Telegraph Company’s station at Alum Bay. Daring the whole of 
the cruise the Osl^me pole was obscured, and all the messages had to pass over 
land, and the Alum Bay pole was also obscured until coming right into the bay, 
on account of the station being situated very much below Heatherwood. The 
messages were sent to Alum Bay from a distance of nearly 7^ miles, although 
the ground lying between was exceedingly high; in fact, it was about the 
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higlieat land met with during the time. It was so high that the poles were 
screened by hundreds of feet. 

** The Prince of Wales and other Boyaldes gave expression to Mr. Marconi of 
their high appreciation of his system, and their astonishment at the perfection to 
which it had 4>een brought The Prince presented Mr. Marconi with a souvenir 
in the shape of a very handsome scarfpin, and wished him evei^ success with his 
interesting invention.” 

One of the first and most oommonly suggested uses for wireless 
telegraphy was for oonneoting lightships and lighthouses lying off 
shore on dangerous rooks or shoals with land statLons. ^e year 
1898 was to see the first installation of this nature, between the East 
Ggodwin lightship, located over one of the most dangerous shoals on 
the British coast, and the South Foreland lighthouse, twelve miles 
distant. Gommunioation was first established on Christmas eve, 1898, 
just about four years after my first experiments in wireless telegraphy 
were made in Italy, and the apparatus had remained in^ active and 
successful operation for nearly two years. 

The Deputy-Master of Trinity House has publicly stated that 
there was never a hitch from the start, and that he could endorse 
every word I said in my lectui'e before the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers (March, 1899) regarding the practicability of the apparatus. 

The Prince of Wales, as President of the Boyal National Lifeboat 
Institution of Ghreat Britain, expressed himself to the some effect, and 
said that at last a system had been found which would make naviga- 
tion much safer onii^ diminish the perils at sea. 

Indeed, the apparatus had not long been installed before its value 
was shown most condusively by the saving of the lightship herself. 
She was run down at four o’clock on the morning of March 3rd, 1899, 
by the steamer B, F, Matthews, outward hound from London. The 
wireless telegraphy operator hurriedly called up South Foreland 
lighthouse, .said that the lightship had been run into and was 
leaking. Lifeboats were sent out at once and the lightship was 
saved. Since then several other ships have gone upon the sands and 
assistance has been obtained by means of wireless telegraphy, the 
operators telegraphing asboze in each case. 

The success of the installatiou between the East Gfoodwin light- 
8hip,«ind the South Foreland lighthouse awakened great interest, and 
the public began to see the practical uses to whic]! the lEystem might 
be put. 

Thk Internationai. Yacht Eace. 

My first American tests were made during the International Yadit 
Baoes in 1899. Shortly after the Eingstown Begatta, the New York 
Herald arranged with me to report by wireless telegraphy the 
yacht races between the Shamrock and the Columbia, which took 
place in New York Bay in October, 1898. There was nothing 
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different, so far as my methods were oonoemed, in this work, from 
what had been aooomplished long before, but the subject is worthy of 
mention in a chronology of the system because of the interest mani- 
fested in the trials by the American people. With three assistants, 
Mr. Bradfield, Mr. Densham, and Mr. Bichard, 1 aniyed in New 
York on September 29th, and on the following day was joined by 
another assistant, Mr. W. Bowden, who had been conducting experi- 
ments in Newfoundland, and had given demonstrations before the 
Houses of Parliament there. In a few days we had fitted up a 
land station at Navesink, near Atlantic Highlands, in New Jersey, 
and ship statipns on the cable ship Mackay Benmit, and on the 
steamer Ponce. The Ponce followed the course of the racing yachts 
and sent frequent bulletins to the shore station whence they wore 
cabled to all the principal cities of the United States, and to the 
cable ship, whence they were cabled to London, Paris and other 
points in the East. 

The suspended wires were about 150 feet high in all cases and the 
distances through which the messages were sent varied from five to 
twenty miles. The instruments were located in the chart rooms of 
the ships, and messages were sent at intervals of not more than fifteen 
minutes. Naturally the many failures of the yachts to reach decisive 
results were disappointing, but in every case, in spite of storm or 
fog, the messages I sent were accurate and much in advance of all 
other means of transmitting the news. 

One of the interesting, perhaps amusing, facts connected with my 
work in America was the diversion caused by rival claimants for 
wireless telegraphy honours. They believed, and wanted others to 
believe, that I was receiving credit that belonged to them, which is a 
not unusual claim in connection with any successful invention. 

I am grateful to the Scientific American for this expression regard- 
ing my work : — 

** 'Whatever may be the merits of this controversy » we are eatisfied that it 
would be as easy to sweep back the tide with a broom as to prevent the H3-t‘teiji 
of telegraphy whicb has just done such good work off l!^ew York Harbour and with 
the English Fleet from ‘becoming for ever identified with the name of the man 
who first 'brought wireless telegraphy to a practical aud useful consummation.** 

Before the laoes began we went over the course carefully, and the 
first day’s trial showed me that nothing could prevent ihe correct 
working of the apparatus. From the start down the Bay messages 
were flashed back and forth with unvarying accuracy, in spite of 
intervening objects. Many private messages were sent to be for- 
warded to Washington, or to be cabled to Europe; engagements 
were made for dinner in New York that evening, and bo on. 

At the dose of the trial cruise, which reached an extreme distance 
of twenly-two miles, my assistant, Mr. Bradfield, telegraphed : 
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"Everything has gone ‘off fimt rate all day. Signals conld not have heen 
better if we had been connected with you by wire.** 

The worf of reporting went on regularly during the races, over 
1,000 word^ being transmitted daily. It acquainted the American 
people with my purpose, and the possibilities of my ^vention. I 
was much gratified at the generous treatment accorded me by the 
American people. 


. United Statf-s Navy Trials. 

Immediately following the yacht races I was requested to make 
some experiments for the United States Navy. The cruiser New 
Yorky and the battleship MaBsachmettSy were arranged for the 
demonstrations. The commission in charge of the test consisted of 
Lieut. -Commander J. T. Newton, Lieut. John B. Blish, and 
Lieut. F. G. Hill. Lieut.-Oommander Newton was wijh me on 
board the New Yorky and directed the experiments required by the 
Na\’y Department. Lieut. Hill was on the MasBachuBettBy and 
Lieut. Blish was at the Highlands of Navesink, where a wireless 
telegraphy apparatus was rigged for the purpose of interrupting the- 
messages. 

Curiously enough, one of the first requests of the officers was for 
official proof that the system could be operated for short distances, 
and two or three days were spent in the Hast Biver signalling a few 
hundred feet. In ^ew of the fact that three navies of Europe had 
used the systems at distances varying from twelve to eighty miles, 
the following comment from the New York Times is not without 
point : 

"... Is there not something a little provocative of smiles in the * tests * of 
wireless telegraphy now making by the Navy Department { It was so very well 
known to all who have paid the slightest attention to the operation ol Signor 
Marconi that inin.-h more can be accomplished by the aid of his device than was 
attempted in Thurinlay’s experiments 1 To send signals and messages between 
warships anchored a few hundred feet apart is a task vastly easier than others 
which he performed with complete success months and months ago, and surely 
our naval officials «houl(I not need to enter the primer class in this method of 
communication. There w'aa a trace of deserved sarcasm in the inventor’s tone 
when »he said that the telegraphing done on this occasion was a trial of the 
operators’ skill, not of the system. The carious slowness of the Government in 
taking up new ideas and new implements has often bad expensive consequences, 
and more than <mce it has had tragical ones, as in the case of smokeless powder 
and high-power rifles. At present, apjMtiently, they are tempting the laughter 
of foreigners by treating os novel things that have long hemi matters of common 
talk among amateur and professional scientists alike.*’ 

However, under direation of Bear^Adimial Farquhar, the ships 
proceeded out to sea a few days later, and very satisfactory results 
were attained up to thirty-six i^es, the longest distance att^pted. 
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The appaiatuB on the New York consisted of a vertioal wire 
attached to a wooden mast and sprit fastened to the mainmast of the 
cruiser. The wire, at an acute angle with the mast, extended from 
the top of the sprit to the after gunroom of the warship, just over 
the propeller on the gpin deck, where it was attached to the telegraphing 
apparatus. l?he MaeeachwetU was fitted with a similar contriyance. 
At the Highlands of Naresink a 150-feet mast was erected, and a 
Tertioal wire and electrical attachment of the same kind used by the 
warships was set up. The electricity used for sending the wireless 
telegraph messages was furnished by a relay of dry-cell batteries 
specdalLy prepared for the purpose. Each one of the telegraph 
instruments was equipped with a Morse ink-writer, so that the 
messages received were recorded on ordinary tape in the Morse code. 
At a point about five miles of! the Highlands of Xavesiuk, the Xnr 
York anchored, while the Maesachueetfs mancciivred about the 
flagship. 

The flrst few messages sent back and forth between the two warships 
consisted of orders to the MaesackuseitH as to the rate at which she 
was to keep imder way, and questions as to the distant;e she had 
covered. Then a long despatch was sent from the Netv York to the 
Massackuseita, with the instruction that it be repeated to the sender 
word for word. This message was sent and repeated without an 
error. Then messages were sent to the MaHaackn&etts and to Xavcsink 
ordering the operators there to sond messages simultaneously tr> the 
AV»r York, 

The purpose of this order was to have Navesink interrupt the 
message from the MaaaachmettH to the Nete York, This interference 
test was in every way successful, with the result that the two messages 
sent at the same time were jumbled into utter confusion. The clrds 
recorded on the tape of the ink -writer were indiscriminately ticked of! 
and absolutely unintelligible. 

The messages between the two warships at intervals of ten minutes, 
with interruptions from Xavesink at longer intcrx-als, wf*rc‘ kept up 
until the Maaaachuaeih was thirty-six nautical miles from the Nt tr 
York, and then the battleship put about and came back. 

Two days later further tests were made. Among the messages 
received by the New York there came suddenly a despatch from the 
MaHHochuaetU reading : “ Man overboard.” The message was giveii 
to Captain Chadwick, and a cutter was lowered from the Netr York, 
Ten minutes had elapsed from the time the wireless message was 
received before the same news was conveyed to the flagship by the 
wig-wag man on the bridge of the MaMachmettH. lief ore the cutter 
had even been lowered from the New York to put out for the man 
who had fallen overboard from the Maawchtueits, another wireless 
moasage waa received aaying that the man had a buoy and was safe. 
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Before beginiimg; the test for the United States Navy Depart- 
ment, I sent the following letter to the Commission appointed to 
make the tests : — 

** To the BiSird appointed by the United States Navy Department to report on 
the trials of Marconi's system of wireless telegraphy : * 

** Gentlemen : With reference to the tests of my system which are now being 
carried out under your supervision, I wish to state : 

** First — ^That the installation fitted up at the Navesink Highlands lighthouse 
has been installed Ijp meet the wish expressed by various members of your Board 
in order to facilitate their investigations, but I want it to be understood that the 
instruments now at the station are not as efficient (being of an earlier type and 
intmiiled for short-distance demonstrations) as those installed on the JView York and 
MasmchuaettSf and results obtained at that station cannot be taken as a test of the 
system in its present state. 

“ Second — Having consulted with my partners, I regret to be unable to give a 
demonstration of the devices 1 use for preventing interference, and of the system 
employed for tuning syntonizing instruments. Thu reasons why Pcannot give 
such demonstrations are : 

** (a) The means employed are not yet completely patented and protected. 

(&) Insufficient material and instruments here with me to give full demon- 
stration. 

**(r) No detailed information from the United States Navy Department was 
received by my company prior to my departure from England as to the 
extent of the demonstrations required. 

Since 1 last had the pleasure of meeting you, I have received advices from 
England to the effect that the British Government has decided to make use of my 
By«>tem in the present g^uth African war and also on the fleet. This necessitates 
my Company supplying to the British Government a large numWr of instruments 
anti expert assistants, and also further necessitates my early return to Europe. 
1 shall therefore be unable to continue the tests ft'r the United States Navy 
Department after Wednesday. 

1 am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

*‘0. Marconi." 

The report of the United States Navy Commission concerning 
wireless telegraphy trials is here given : — 

** We respectfully submit the following findings as the result of our investiga- 
tion of the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy : It is well adapted for use in 
squadron signalling under conditions of rain, fog, darkness, and motion of speed. 
Wind, rain, fog, and other conditions of weather do not affect the transmission 
tlirou}^ space, bat dampnem may reduce the range, rapidity and accuracy by 
impairing the insulation of the a >rial wire and the instruments. Darkness has 
no effect. We have no data as to the effects of rolling and pitching, Imt excessive 
vibration at high speed ap|mrently prodneed no bad effect on the instruments, 
and we believe the working of the system would be very little affected by the 
motion of the ship. The accuracy is good within the working ranges. Cipher 
and important signals may be repeated hack to the sending station, if necessary, 
to insure absolute accuracy. When ships are close together (less th.iu 40<) yards) 
uiljustnients, easily made, of the instruments are necessary. The greatest distance 
that messages were exchanged with the station at Navesink was 16*5 miles. 
This distanoe was exceeded considerably during the yacht raoes, when a more 
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efficient set of inetrumenta vu installed there. The best location of inatnimenta 
would be below, well protected, in easy communication with the commanding 
officer. The spark of the sending coil or of a conaideiable leak^ due to faulty 
incitation of the sending wire, would be sufficient to ignite an inflammable 
mixture of gas or other easily-lighted matter, but with direct letlfl (through air 
space, if possible) and the high insulation necessary for good work, no danger of 
fire need be apprehended. When two transmitters are sending at the same time, 
all the receiving wire within range receives the impulses from the transmitters, 
and the tapes, although unreadable, show unmistakably that such double sending 
is taking place. In every case, under a great number of varied conditions, the 
attempted interference was complete. Mr. Marconi, although he stated to the 
Board before these attempts were made that he could prevent interference, never 
explained how or made any attempt to demonstrate that it could be done. 
Between large ships (height of masts 130 feet and 140 feet) and a torpedo ‘boat 
(height of mast 45 feet), across open water, signals can be read up to seven miles 
on the torpedo boat and eighty -five miles on the ship. 

** Communication might be interrupted altogether when tall buildings of iron 
framing intervene. The rapidity is not greater than twelve words per minute for 
skilled operators. The shock from the sending coil of wire may be quite severe 
and even dangerous to a person with a weak heart. No fatal accidents have been 
recorded. The liability to accident from lightning has not been ascertained. The 
sending apparatus and wire would injuriously affect the compass if placed near it. 
The exact distance is not known, and should be determined by experiment. The 
system is adapted for use on all veasels of the Navy, including tor{>edo bants anti 
small vessels, as patrola, sconta and despatch boats, but it is impracticable in a 
small boat. For landing parties the only feasible method of use w'ould In* to en>!Ct 
a pole on shore and then communicate with the ship. The system could l>e 
adapted to the telegraphic determination of differences of longitmle in surveying. 
The Board respectfully recommends that the system le^ given a trial in the 
Navy.” 

The call from England was now imperative. Already six of my 
assistants with full equipment of instruments had started for the 
Transvaal, and there seemed a prohahility that more would be called 
ux>on. 1 was, therefore, obliged to stop the work for the U uited States 
Navy and also the negotiations with the Signal Service Corps under 
General (h^ley. On the eve of my departure the Navy Commission 
expressed great satisfaction over the results. 

Fl'RTHER PrOOKS of PRArrifAhll.ITV. 

While I was in New York, the British Association for the Advance* 
ment of Science met at Dover, the French at Boulogne and tlie 
Italian at Como. Under the direction of my good friend and adviser, 
Professor Fleming of University College, London, my system was 
used in a demonstration before the English and French bodies, and 
frequent messages were sent across the Channel from one to the other. 
On the Centenary of the day when Volta's great discovery of the 
electric current bmme known to the world, messages of congratula- 
tion were sent by the English Association through the ether to the 
scientists, thence on to the Italian body by land wires. 
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Again, a most oonTinoing proof of praotioabiHty was given on the 
afternoon of November 15, 1899, on board the 8t, Paul, in which I 
was retiimimg to England. I had notified my Company in London 
that I wodl<^commimioate with our stations at Alum Bay and The 
Haven from the incoming steamer. Because of the buried orders to 
South Africa, these two land stations had been dismantled and the 
instruments taken to London, but the day before my arrival Major 
Flood-Page and Mr. H. J ameson Davis, with assistants, rigged up the 
stations and awaited signals from me. On the ship we waited until 
the morning of {he 15tb, and then secured our vertical wire to a 
sprit fastened to the mainmast and set up our instalments in the 
sm^ing room. It was while we were still sbdy miles from Southamp- 
ton that we received the signals. Within another hour, still over 
forty miles away, we had received their ** Is that you, 8t Paul ? and 
then “ Hurrah, welcome home, where are you P ” Then came war 
news, four hours before we landed, and we sent telegrams ^ore for 
officers and passengers of the dip. The enthusLasm of all those 
aboard led to the publication of a paper, which was sold for a dollar 
a copy for the benefit of the Seamen's Fund, for which ^150 were 
raised. 

G. Maeconi. 


TOL. LXXI. X.i, 
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THE OCEAN TRUST AND NATIONAL POLICY. 


To giasp natiue of the Shipping Trust it is necessary to 

fasten upon the vital importance of the distmctiony which has been 
shirked or misstated by eyeiy apologist of the Combine. The 
Biitidi lines have been acquired. The German lines have not. Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan attempted to buy up the Hamburg and Bremen 
fleets and failed. His success in absorbing the liveipool companies 
was complete.* As a second best, the great strategist of finance*was 
compelled to compromise with Kerr Ballin and to concede to the 
Gierman negotiators the monopoly of their own ports and the absolute 
security of their trade and flag for twenty years. This is alliance. 
What has happened to the British tonnage taken over by the Navi 
gation Syndicate is annexation. At a very short remove the White 
Star, the Dominion and the American lines have shared the fate of 
the Leyland line. Or in other words over half a million tons of British 
shipping have been transferred within twelve months to trans- Atlantic 
control. Henceforth these vessels, including many of the finest ships 
in the whole merchant marine of the Empire, will fly the flag on 
euflerance. 

The significance of the contrast between the sale of the British 
</Ompanie8 and the contract with the German iMes needs no demon- 
stration. It leaps to the eyes. No business reasons, not of a humili- 
ating kind, can be advanced to justify the sale of the British ships, 
and to explain at the same time how the German boats have been able 
to maintain their national independence. Equally no patriotic motive 
could explain the refusal of the great Bhimbuig and Bremen Com- 
panies to sell outright to Mr. Morgan which ought ‘not to have 
appEed with immeasurably mm force to the British Companies. 

To urge that the loss of about one-fifteenth of our steam-tonnage 
hardly affects a vast total is in this case like pretending that skim- 
ming the milk-pan makes no difference to the milk.. 

Three theories of the Trust may be held. We may accept the 
assurances of its advocates that it was inevitable and will hot be 
injurious. We may regardit from the fatalistic point of view as both 
inevitable and injurious. Or we may briieve that it must be injurious 
but was not inevitable. It is obvious that the latter point is the 
orux of the argument. 

Before the formation of the Shipping Trust there was one 
sphere of commerce, and only one, in which tiie permanent preponder- 
ance of Britirii trade seemed to be naturally guaranteed by unique 
conditions. There is not a single branch of manufacturing produo- 
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tion in which we have anything in the xemotest degree reBembling 
a monopoly of material or ahiHty. German exports have gained 
upon OUT oim hand over hand, until th^ stand at the present 
moment to the volume of British in the proportion of six to seven 
« — a fact whidi, in spite of all the efEorts of the vmoDM who 
used to be called alarmists, is seldom realised in its broM simplicity. 
By America we have already been fairly passed in the production of 
coal, the make of steel, and the volume of exports. The factaries of 
the Southern States are censuming more and more of their own 
•cotton, and nothmg can prevent them from becoming the greater 
Lancashire. With regard to manufactniing productionB and general 
•expert trade, therefore, it has been clear for some time that it will 
require a more strenuous i^irit than we have yet diown, a better 
educational system than we have yet attempted to create, a more 
concentrated organisation of private enterprise and capital than we 
have yet possessed, and a more vigorous and definite action of the 
State than we have yet seen, to ensure for so long as twenty years 
our retention of the eecond place in machine industry and export trade. 

But with British shipping the case seemed fondamentally better. 
Alone among nations we have parted for all main purposes with our 
agriculture. The exchange of manufactures lor food, whidh is an 
internal process in other countries, figures predominantly with us in 
the statistics of our foreign trade. The real explanation of the dis- 
proportionate bulk of our imports is that we must obtain from with- 
out the agricultural Vapplies which all other great states still obtain 
chiefiy or exclusively from within. Whatever may be the ultimate 
effect upon the strength, confidence, and safety of the nation, there 
was this to be said, that the stupendous mass of our imports appeared to 
be the obvious mainstay of our shipping and of our mercantile 
supremacy. The volume of our inward trade is more than three times 
that of the IThited States (J3522,000,000 against £171,000,000) and 
nearly twice that of G^ermany (£298,000,000). For many reasons 
it will be impossible for either America or Qermany ever to rival us 
in that particular. The extent, therefore, of our inward ^pments 
seemed the one vital security for our maritime predominance, and 
therefore for the maintenance of the Empire. 

The ‘amazing argument upon which the formation of the Ocean 
Trust has been bhi^y defended, strikes at the very root of this piin- 
djde. We are now assured by Mr, Pirxie and his friends that four- 
fifths of the freights in the North Atlantic are oontrolled by the 
American railways^ and that the British Oompanies had to submit to 
be absorbed or lose their traffic. In other wor^, because we purchase 
over forty per cent, of all American exports, ad^t her goods to our 
markets fr^, and hold the prosperity of her trade in the very hollow 
of our hand, we are to be told that the United States will refuse to 

3 s2 
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sell to lier greatest customer unless she is allowed to monopolize, not 
only the profits of production but the profits of carriage also. If it 
is to be admitted that we must pay traffic toll to America for the favour 
of being allowed to buy hidf the total exports of a country which riiuta 
out ours, then the relations of trade between the two peoples will have 
become finiAy insupportable. The loss of our home agriculture would 
be ecanomioolly fatal if we were deprived of the profits of freight upon 
the foreign agriculture we consume. If we were not to be the 
carriers of our imports, one of the main sources which has hitherto 
enabled us to pay for them would be gone, and our maintenance for 
half a century of a Free Trade q^tem in a Protectionist world would 
be revealed aS perhaps the most appalling fallacy to which a nation 
ever succumbed. 

There is, of course, another ride to these conrideratioiia. America, 
it will be said, like every other country, naturally desires to carry her 
‘own products in her own bottoms. If every nation is to ship 
its outward trade in its own vessels there would be no such thing 
as return freights for the merchant marine of any nation. The 
country which commands the csrriage one way must command it hotli 
ways. We axe bound to urge a contention precisely the opposite of 
that which appeals at first blurii to the popular mind in America. 
We must fight, above all, for carrying our own purcbases in our own 
bottoms, and upon our success in muntaining that point must depend 
the ooniinuanoe of our mercantile supremacy, and that of the Imperial 
system of which our ocean shipping is the real nl/kus. Even America 
cannot have her argument all ways. She could never hope to sell 
nearly half her goods in an open market, to raise at the same time an 
enormous revenue from a IVoteotionist system, and to use that revenue 
for the purpose of subridiring ocean services with which to capture 
the profits of carriage, hitherto the one perquisite compensating 
her great free trade customer for the xemamder of the arrangement. 
In spite of the argument as to the tnuss- Atlantic command of freight 
lay which the advocates and minimisen of the Shipping Trust have 
heen bluffed, the Morgan-Pirxie Combine was not inevitable. It was 
preventible, and ahoold have been prevented. 

The position of the subridised cruisers is in itself an entirely 
minor question. Exaggeration of its importance has unfortunately 
distracted attention horn the true iesue. The significance of the 
whole deal will be missed, aa it is intended that it ^ould be misi^, 
if we are induced to believe that the organiaation of the Navigation 
Syndicate has been dictated by purriy shipping considerations. 
Behind the Ocean Trust axe the railway inieresU, though whether 
these are as oomprehenrive and omnipotent as we are asked to 
believe may be doubted. Behind the railway interests is the Steel 
Trust There we have the real origin of the whole strategioid 
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scheme. For English purposes the most instruotiTe of the mierriewB 
vith the President of the Billion DoUnr Oombine has been giTen, not to 
any English journalist, but to the New Yoxk lepresentaliTe of the 
Xbelnwche Z^Uung. Two months ago there appeared in the great 
Ehenish journal an article from which we may translate the following 
very luminous extract : — * 

•* German Journalist. What, if I may use the phiue,ie the foreign policy of 
the Steel Trust ? lam told that its direeton intend to oondnet it in a rather 
conservative sense, and to devote themselves above all to the home demand. 

** Mr. Schwab. That doesn’t hinder onr determination to market our surplus 
in Euro^ and the non-American eonntries generally. England cannot compete 
with us in cheapness of production. In view of the eaae with which the tariff 
couid be put up in France, there is not mnch to be done there, and as little in 
Austria. 

*' German Journalist. And Qemumy I 
Mr. Schwab. Perhaps you will know how to protect yourselves. 1 don’t 
■say that we shall succeed in capturing your home consumption, but ye diall cut 
off your entire export, first in the Far East, then in other parts. 

’‘German Jourkaust. But you appear to reckon with especial confidence 
upon England. May I adc whether the Morganeering of whole steamship lines 
is meant to facilitate these fisr-reaching plans of yours 1 

’’ Mr. ScuvaR. They are in that connection. 

** German Journalist. Has Morgan succeeded, as has been rumoured in the 
last few days,! in buying up the great White Star line 1 

“ But here Mr. Sdiwab, opening hii lips as if on the point of replying ss briskly 
to this question as to. the rest, checked himself and said, That is not my con- 
cern. Vou had better ask Mr. Morgan himsslt 

German JoURNAOlfit. Nevertheless, it is generally maintained here in New 
York that ui>on the one hand the prosperous boaineas situation of America, and 
certain reasons on the other hand, make it advisable that tbs Trust should give 
its attention above all to the home markeL 

Mr. Schwab. It is correct that the stren^ of the internal demand does not 
liet us think of exports at present. Bat that is merely temporaTT. Woree times 
must follow as a matter of natural necessity.'’* 

So muob* for Mr. Pirrie’s “oommunity of intereats.” The 
ahipping lines in the Ocean Syndicate aie the tentadea of the 
Trusts. There is as much ** oommnnity of interest ** between 
this form of Amerioac. competition and onr own oommeidal future 
OB exists between the ootopuB and the object of its ombraoeB. 
Nothing but the temporary boom which keeps America folly engaged 
for the present in supplying her bome dfimand, has made it poadble 
that the Shipping ^mbine ahonld be genenBy disooHed in tins 
country as a thing apart instead of as what it is, a weapon in the 
•grasp of the Amerioan tmst^atem as a whole. The over-oapitalisa- 
'tion of the Steel Trust represents an enormons risk. To provide 
against the oontingenoieB of the period of oommeroial depression, 
mrhioh must oome, as Mr. Sdiwab says, by natural necessity sooner or 

(1) The Interview took plaee In the middle of last Hareh. 

(2) Koflniiek 0 April 1, 1803. 
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laterj it was indispenfiable that Mr. Movgaii. dioold bring into his 
system the through-lines of traffic round the globe which are now the 
great ambition of the American mind. If the cheaper cost of pro- 
duction in the United States can be supplemented by cheaper delivexy 
abroad, then the Steel Trust will be well equipped for the task of try- 
ing to ''cut' off the entile export’* of British and Gbrman iron- 
industries in the lean years, when we shall realise what American com- 
petition is to mean as we haTe neTer done before. The Navigation 
Syndicate is not meant to be confined to the North Atlantic. It is 
well known that the Steel Trust fixes its confident hope upon the 
Australian and South African markets. The aoquitition of the White 
Star Line provides Mr. Morgan with an Australian and South 
African service. We are urged to fear not, and to trust in the 
tramp steamer. The great advantage of tramp steamers is that they 
can follow the trade. The Americans have made efficient prepara- 
tions to take the trade. If the Trusts, combining all their advantages, 
can quote a cheaper price delivered at South African or Australian 
or other ports than we can, the trade that the tramp steamers will 
follow wiU be, of course, American. 

* There has been the inevitable pretence of defending Mr. Morgan 
in the name of sober reason against foolirii persons who suspect him 
of iniquitous political designs upon the British Empire. To suppose 
that he has been animated by feelings of hostility towards England 
would be ludicrous. But it would be still more inept to suppose that’ 
commercial triumphs over the old island are in tbttnselves disagreeable, 
or other than pleasing to Americans. Injury to our commercial 
position will necessarily become sooner or later a main object with 
those who direct the Steel Trust and will direct the Shipping Trust. 
We are so situated that injuiy to our commercial position must mean 
injury to our political jKMdtion. From this point of view the popular 
prejudice against the prasent transaction is infinitely sounder than the 
mock-indignant repudiation of melodramatio oonspiracies on the port 
of Mr. W. J. Pizrie and his supporters. Nor must we lose sight of 
the fact that what we axe drscussingis not the insertion of the thin end 
of the wedge, but a blow driving up to the middle a wedge already 
insesrted. 

The purchase of the Leyland line enabled Mr.j Morgan to bring 
pressure to bear upon the companies he baa ainoe absorbed. As the 
next step be must desire to bring in the Cnnard, the Allan, and per- 
haps other lines. If he suooeeds in that aim the control of the 
Atlantic will have passed to America, and nothing will be able to 
prevent the development of the process transferring mercantile pre- 
dominance to the Stars and Stripes, depriving this country of one of 
the chief sources of its revenue, and reducing England within a. 
couple of decades to the position of third oommercial power. 
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At this point we zeaph the queetion of the zetentioii of the flag 
upon ships which haye ceased for all practical poiposes to be Bzitidi 
owned. Fu too much attention has been attracted bj the position 
of the subsidised cruisers, to the detriment of the more important 
and difficult aspects of the problem. The Admiralty, as Mr. 
Balfour remarked in the course of debate, would have time to 
take steps for providing other subddised cruisers or for supplying 
the place of t^t class of vessels by additions to the regular Navy. 
The loss of ships like the TeuiMie or Majetiic^ the Lucania and 
Campania, presents in reality the least serious and perplexing part 
of the matter. With respect to the manning of the fleet there 
is, of course, a very diffiarent issue invohred, and w» could not see 
our merchant marine deprived of a large part of its finest ocean 
services without suffering a profound injury to the conditions of our 
8ea-x>ower. Nothing that Mr. Pinie and his friends can urge will 
convince the instinct of the ordinary Englishman that Americans 
controlling the Navigation Syndicate will not seek gn^ually or 
otherwise to substitute the Stars and Stripes for the Union Jack upon 
the vessels they have acquired or on those which in the regular order 
of wear and tear would naturally replace them. 

In a recent return, Mr. Eugene Taylor, the United States Com- 
missioner of Navigation, estimated that, induding the Xieylaud line, 
there were already before the formation of the Ocean Trust 672,455 
tons* of American-owned shipping under foreign flags. With the 
three Liverpool lisfis, newly aheorhed, there will he a million tons 
of American shipping under foreign flags. The ensign flown by 
more than four-fifths of these vessels is the British. It is obvious that 
the state of American legislation which accounts for this anomaly will 
not long remain unaltered. As Mr. Eugene Cbamherlain remarks : 

This tonnage is too great to be long ignored in any project of legis- 
lation relating to the mehsmtile marine.” Every unit of tonnage 
added will increase the force of that significant suggestion. The 
last has not been heard of the SnhridiM BUI, and there is no reason 
why the million of tonnage under nominal flags should henceforth 

be ignored in any project of legidation.” The whole tendency of 
things will ensure the eventual tranaler of American-owned ships to 
the American Begister. 

Among the strenuoua reassurances which have been raised in thia 
connection, there is one more unst^istioBtod than the rest. If 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, it is urged, were actuated by any dangerous 
intentions towards the Britidi flag, why diould he not have l^ught 
out ail the Englidi shareholderi in addition to buying in the English 
diips ? Mr. Morgan is infinitely too direwd a tactician to attempt 
a frontal assault of so crude a character. Any immediate action 

(l) CMMMTTMf April 36, 1903. 
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obvioudy leading to the remoTsd of the purohaaed flhips from the 
Biitiah Begister would haye raised a storm of public opposition in 
which the whole scheme must haye foundered. The author of the 
Shipping l^nist knows as well as any man the necessity and yalue of 
a period of transition in his present enterprise. Abo^e all» if the 
United Stains diould pass a Subsidy Bill for ships laundied in 
America, the yessels built under that measure will be protected 
from the formidable competition by which the British Merdiant 
Marine would haye met &em had it remained free. Now unless 
far more energetic and deoisiye steps are taken, we shall fight 
against the deyelopmentof American supremacy on the Atlantic with 
hands tied behind our backs. There is in short a sufficient certaipty 
that if the nation could be induced by Mr. Firrie's arguments to 
remain passive, and to aco^t this thing exactly as Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan for the moment wi^es it to be accepted, in ten years time 
the finest passenger steamers and the largest hreight fleets on the 
Atlantic fly the American flag. Andsea-power is single. It is 
not susceptible of diyition into geographical compartments. If we 
lose mercantile ascendency in one ocean we dudl lose it in all. 
America’s immense lead in iron and steel has been won in twenty 
years. The brilliant expansion of German shipping is the story of a 
decade. Events march fast with trans- Atlantic driving power l^hind 
them. There has never been a angle transaction of which it could 
be said with more certainty than of ^e Shipping Trust tiiat it must 
mark, unless q>eedily neutralised, the turning. point in our com* 
meroial fortunes of tfam centuries. 

But enough of the demonstration of the danger. No independent 
critic viewing the deal strictly from the outride really doubts the 
danger. Mr. Pirrie’s agreement to build no British ships in the 
yards of Messrs. Harland and Wolff for the future (for this is what 
the exdurive contract with the Navigation Syn^ca^ and the 
Hamburg-American line amounts to) shows to what extent he is 
entitled to be recognised as a representative of national interests. 
Henceforth what has hitherto bm the greatest of British sliip- 
building yards is at the sole disposal of the rivals of Britirii shipping 
and becomes the Trojan horse of the attack upon our mercantile 
supremacy. The Belfast building agreement is simply meant to 
make as difficult as posrible any effort on the part of English 
capitalists to fight the Trust 

The question which engages the inner mind of the whole country 
is whether the Trust can be fougbt and bow. 

There are three theories as to the methods by which the Combine 
may be broken or restricted. One class of critics suggests that as 
the result of enormous over-capitalisation the Trust must collapse by 
its own weight. Another opinion holds that it may be successfully 
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met bjr the efforts of Britii^ oapitaL The third argument contends 
thait to trust to either of the former would be to rely upon b broken 
reed, and urges that there can be no adequate counterpoise to the 
power of Ihe mammoth alliance of the Steel (knpozation, the Bail- 
way Bing tad the Shipping Combine, but the decisiTe intervention 
of the State on this side of the Atlontio. Let us compoM these views. 

Nothing has been so ** Napoleonic in ifr. Morgan’s career as the 
apparent over-capitalisation of all his miterprises. To the outside 
estimate the Ocean Trust seems the most audaciously overloaded of 
all his creations.* This is best illustrated by the following comparison. 
The two great German lines are by far the largest Upping oom- 
piyues in the world. Their tonnage is as h>lIows 


Begiater 

tons. 

Uambttig.Ameiiks Line M8,618 

Korddeuteclier-Liojd 453,917 

Totid . . 1,092,535 


The corresponding figures for the Navigation Syndicate are 


these : — 

UcfcUtcT 

tens. 

White Star Line ........ 213,245 

Dominion Line 63,054 

Leyland Line 239,2S3 

Atlantic Tninspoit Line 58,603 

Amerioen Lino 34,727 

lied Star Line** 39.763 


Total , . . 048.074 


So that the united tonnage of the Gierman companies is more than 
SO per cent, greater than that of the Trust, and probably exceeds it 
in average* quality. Yet, while the capital of the former is only 
£14,000,000 sterling, that of Mr. Morgan's lyndieate is £d4,000,000. 
To the insular inteUigenoe the da&^g topsy-torveydom of these 
figures is as incomprehensible as it is to the German mind. No one 
outside the confidence of the BOHon Dollar Combine and the manage- 
ment of the ^uped railways can be oompetent to give an opinion 
upon the objects or judgment of Mr. Morgan aa respects the capi- 
talisation of the Trust We axe told that he has bought at a prioe 
infinitely beyond its value a mass of tonnage whidh in ten years will 
bo obsolete. It is suggested that bis methods must lead to a finan- 
cial crisis in America, bringing down the whole eky-saraping struc- 
ture of Morgaueering adhievements with a stupendous crash. All 
this is very general speoulatioa. It may be joshed by events. It 
may prove an entirely superficial and nustadcen view. In neither 
case can we abandon ourselves to tbe contemplative luxury of 
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posably liOlaoioiis day-dieanu. Wiih its twenty milliont itorUng 
^ profit last year, the ooUapse of the Steel Trust, in spite of 
all the aoademio demonstrationB of its presumptiTe insolTenoy, seems 
a distant oontingenoy. It is not wise to under-estimate opponents, 
even in the ease of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. The better plait vkH be to 
make up oux minds that he believes himself to see his way through 
this enterprise, and that there can be no safety except from our own 
ooimtmnction. 

Thus we are brought to the next point— whether effeotire oounter- 
action on the priTste lesponiibility of British capital is feasible or 
likely. There can be little doubt that it is neither. We should all 
infinitely prefer the spirited aolntion of the problem by the unassisted 
energy of a triumphant Oounter-Gombine. But we must face all the 
&ct8. It would be in Tain tq deny that in tiie last decade British 
shipowners and shipbuilders alike have been forced to yield the palm 
of entexpri^ and science to their German liTals. German builders in 
at least one remarkable instance have secured by comparison with 
British ships of similar date and tonnage, the adrantage in speed 
with equal horse-power the superior lines of their design.^ This 
has resulted from the application of scientific research to shipbuilding 
as to chemistry. With the experimental tank for shipmodels of the 
Norddeutseber Xlq 3 rd at Bremerhaven we hare bad nothing to com- 
pare. It is incontestable that in carrying oft the Atlantic record 
the German companies hare profited by the blow to our prestige. 
They hare gained upon their general busmess, no* matter how the 
account may hare stood with the running of the record-breakers. 
They hare attracted a larger and larger proportion of the best class 
of Atlantic passenger traffic. Not only so. The German steamers 
hare secured the mme ascendancy in the preference of travellers 
between this country and the Far East and even between England 
and Australia. • 

"The steamers of the North German Lbyd,’* remarked the 
British Consnl-GeDeral at Yokohama in his report for 1900, " have 
undoubtedly become favourites wiih the txavelUng public, to the 
almost entire exclusion— one regrets to say — of the P. and O. 
service.” We need not go further into a comparison distasteful in it- 
srif and distressing to poieue. We cannot suppose that the unaided 
private enterprise of Britirii caintal, which has been unable to hold its 
own against the German lines alone, is really likely to succeed against 
the Gennan lines and the Navigsrion Syndicate together. 

British oompelition must be busked, and decisively, by the State if 
it is to have the least chance against the Ocean Trust, backed by the 

0) Cam^nia and ZuMma, 18,000 toiw diapWjiUiut, 30,000 li.p.. 23 Imotii apoiMl. 
Xuiter Wilhtim iet Groue, 20,880 tcaw dioplacoiiMsit. 30.000 b.p.. 23 knotit. iVfbtrail 
1901. No fi, p. 184.) 
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ooIohmI stzengih of the Railway Ring and the Steel Ccnporatiofn. 
In this question, as in eveiy other, modem emergenoiee axe revealing 
the deficiencies of our political organisation. Contrast the attitude A 
the German Government with that of the British in face of the same 
problem. *In Germany the Kaiser has been from the first his own 
Minister of Commerce. In Russia the most pow orfu he a bject of the 
Tsar is the Minister of Commerce. In England, which depends lor 
the existence of its empire on its sea-borne trade, there is no minister 
of commerce. Upon ^e other side of the North Sea, upon the first 
rumours of Mr.* Morgan's attempts to oomer the Atlantic, the Kaiser 
acted with charaoteristio energy and etiect It is stated in Hamburg 
that the American oigaiiiser's original idea was a world-trust absorl^ 
ing the German lines, and with Herr Ballin as manager, at a sakzy 
of a million dollars a year, and a position equal generally to that of 
Mr. Charles Schwab. In any case it is certain that the Gorman 
Government succeeded in preventing the absorption of ^he German 
lines. They work with the Trust. They do not belong to it. Their 
monopoly of the carrying trade between America and German ports 
is guaranteed hy the Trust for twenty years, while the Morgan 
Syndicate concentrates its parallel etiorts towards transferring the 
trade between Britirii and United States ports to American bands. 
Having been quite impotent to emulate the German Emperor for 
piiiposes of prevention, let us see what the Britirii Gbvemment can 
attempt by way of cure. 

(1). Amciuimeiri’ of Shipping whole law of 

Merchant Shipping should be submitted to a strong Committee for 
revision. So far as Parliament con secure it, a complete equality of 
competitive conditions should be established between British and 
foreign vessels. The anomaly of the lighting dues should be 
abolished. There is no more reason wl^ shipowners should be 
compelled ato pay for the lighting of the ooast than why a speoial 
toll should be levied upon omnibus companies for tiie lighting of 
London. In the same way the load-line regulations must be equally 
enforced in British ports, so as to prevent the practice of foreign 
ships leaving ^e country under a heavier cargo than British ships of 
the same tonnage are penniUed to carry. 

(9). Imprownunt Porh. — ^In sfute of the great adhemes carried 
out upon the Mersey and the Tyne, the deepening of docks and 
harbours has not kept psoe with the developments of the lequire- 
ments of commerce, or ^e enterprise of the Continent. Here also a 
thoroughly aUe Minister of Cmraeros mig^t do invaluable work in 
stimulating local waking-up. This is an extremely important 
subject, and for London probably a vital subject. But it hardly 
poseeesee the overriiadowing aignifioanoe that Mr. Pirrie recently 
attached to it in a speech of justification. 
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(3.) Subsidiea, — is evident that this is the problem which comes 
nearer to the root of the matter. It is one, no less, which demands 
(be gzarest oonsideratiou of the principles and extent of any action 
we may decide npon. The recent American Subsidies Bill would have 
made the siuling of empty steamers by American owners a profit- 
able businesBr* If it is the fact that the Ocean Trust has sup- 
pressed this measure, that would be a point in favour of the Morgan 
Syndicate. That the agitation in &Tour of subsidy legislation is 
permanently extinguished in the United States there is no reason to 
believe.' The probability is rather that Mr. Morgan reckons as 
much xxpon a future bounty ^^tem for ensuring the success of his 
shipping, as he relies upon the tariff for the security of the Steel 
Trut. If we once determine to adopt a subsidies system, we must 
be prepared to outbid even America, and America with her vast 
surpluses has a deep purse. Our policy can only be that which we 
adopted in ^the Sugar question. Either subsidies must be abolished 
all round, or we must countervail them. If the United States adopts a 
subsidy qrstem, we must neutralise it as a matter of course. In the 
meantime it would be well to begin by counterpoising the grant of 
£280,000, whidi has enabled German shipping to secure the ascend- 
ancy in the Far East 

(4.) Imperial Steamahip ZtNct.— We agree that we ought to pay 
for Imperial cable-communication. It is of immeasurably greater 
moment that we should oontrol the dbief lines of steamer-communi- 
cation between the various parts of the Empire. The prestige of our 
merdiant flipping aa a whole, that is to say ono of its principal assets, 
depends further upon the possession by this country of the best line 
of steamers to America. Without an Imperial guarantee, no 
Counter-Combine upon an adequate scale is likely to be formed. If 
an Imperial guarantee or subvention would fbnn it, the aid ought to 
be given. In this matter at least we would have the financial 
assistanoe certainly of Canada in re^ct of a first-class trans- 
Atlantic service, and probably of the Australian Colonies, who have 
a common interest with Canada in the recovery by Britii^ shipping 
of the premier place in the Pacific. A new line of subsidised vessels 
m a kin g twenty-three or even tw^ty-foor knots, running from Queens- 
town to Halifax in less than five days, would eventually play a Very 
prominent part in the solutum of the whole problem. The object 
of the State must he to stimulate e nte rp ri se rather than to provide 
shareholders with a gilt-edged seonrity. An Imperial guarantee of 
a rate of interest would he less efifootive in encouraging the fullest 
development of effort than would be a regular subvention. 

But the matter is not one which can be decided entirely by academic 

<1) Later information suggest* that the Subsidj Bill is not yet to ba regarded as cren 
iemporaril j anppreefcd. 
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oonaideration8. The .present emergenoj must foroe the hand of the 
Onvemment in one sense or another. They are confronted, as seems 
evident from Mr. Gbrald Balfour’s statement in the House of 
Oommons, with an immense difficulty. What is to be the fate of the 
Ounard line and the Allan line ? If they join their forces with the 
Trust then the situation will be one of a graver oharaeliR^ than seems 
to be for one instant realised in the country generally. With the 
Canard and the Allan lines the tonnage of the Trust would be nearly 
a million. That of the doeely-conneoted Hamburg and Bremen 
fleets is, as has been already diown, something over a million. The 
Trust and the Carman lines would work together againstany attempt 
at ^independent Britidi competition, and the struggle, deq>erate in 
any case, would be hopdess unless backed every resource of the 
State. This cannot be too plainly realised. As the nudeus of a 
Counter-Combine, the Canard and the Allan line are almost indispens- 
able, and if nothing but subsidies will keep them out of Ifr. Morgan’s 
hand we must subsidise at once. In that case Britidi capital' would 
back British enterprise to any extent required for the development 
of the Counter-Combine into the finest merchant fleet in the world. 
Anything like similar organisation would diow the financial resources 
of this country to be greater as yet than those of the United States. 
But our investments are far more di^iersed. We have financed the 
tramways and the gas companies of the Continent in seeking outlets 
for our savings abroad. America, with the instinct of the larger aim 
in every sphere of budness, devotes her newly accumulated money to 
the capture of Liverpool dapping and the electrification of London 
transit. 

In face of American competition, fortified by tariffs and trusts, and 
German competition, consdoua of vigilant and unflinching State 
support, British capital needs to be assured of the tme base of external 
enterpriset^home security. So longaa the trade of this countiy can be 
assailed at its base, while its rivals are more or less certain of their 
internal markets, the stxategio oonditkms of oommerce are absoluidy 
unequal. Once Eugliah leaden of induatiy an sure of Government 
backing we may see what Britidi enterprise can still do. 

(5.) The Revival of JTaviffaHtm Lawo . — ^It has been diown that the 
North Atlantic and no other ngion must be the oodepit of the vital 
principlee at stake. XJnleas we an to be the camera of our enor^ 
mous excess of imports, the fundamental condition of our mercantile 
supnmacy is gone. But it is precisely the tnffio of the North 
Atlantic which detenuines the disproportion between our exports 
and imports, and if the Americana an to get that part of our cany- 
ing trade into their handa they will have oonquend the key of the 
position. It is therefon a genuinely life and death matter that 
we should nsist Mr. Morgan’s efforts from the outset. All the 
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remedies tliat have been discussed might or might not suooeed. The 
only remedy that would be instantly and absolutdy effeotiTe would 
be the reviTal of a modified form of the Navigation Laws. . In oonse* 
quence of IVee ^&ade and the disappearance of our agrionlture, we 
have become the greatest of the world’s markets. We are the 
master-buyemn f^gn trade. If America altogether ceased her 
purchases of leas than twenty millions’ worth of goods from us, the 
efieot would be simply a degree worse than that of the McKinley 
Act. But if we ceased our purdhasea of American products to the 
amount of nearly 140 millions, the United States would be at once 
reduced to fourth or fifth place in the oommeroe of the world. The 
export traffic ths4 comes over the American railways, and the revenue 
that these railways derive from it, are abscdutely dependent upon 
one giant customer, the British consumer. 

In the days when we were the world’s only great exporters of 
manufactures, the old Navigation Laws had bem reduced to a dead- 
letter by the extent to which we had been compelled to concede reci- 
procity. Now that we are the greatest market, to which other coun- 
tries send their goods, our position is infinitely stronger. If we levy 
discriminating duties upon all imports brought in foreign bottoms 
the attempt of the United States to retaliate would be commercial 
suicide, since we take seven times as much of her products as she 
takes of ours. 

So long as we remain the greatest consuming oountxy, which we 
shall do as long as we keep our present revenue frdfii ocean freights, 
the revival of Navigation Laws re-imposing differential duties upon 
imports in foreign bottoms will secure the retention of supremacy 
in the canying trade to British shipping. In the long run there can 
be no other security. But the vital point, 1st it be repeated, is that 
the North Atlantic trade in food supj^esis the key of our whole mer- 
cantile situation, and that Mr. Piecpont Morgan is attacking it now. 
No one needs to be reminded that the greatest admirer of the 
Navigation Laws was the father of Ktee Trade. Let us recall the 
fmnous passage from the Weaiih of NathnM in which Adam Smith 
stated the case again at issue with the dose praotioBl disorimination 
of which his latmr end more i^llogistic diseiplM lost the secret : — 

** To prohibit by a pcrpstosl law tbe Importation of foreign com and cattle is 
in reality to enact that the pcpnlstiim and indnstry of the country shall at no 
tuns exceed what the mda pi^nca of fto soil can maintain. There seam, however 
to be two caiee in which it will gensmUy he advontageona to lay eome borthen 
upon foreign for the eDcouiagement of domastie indnstiy. The ftnt is when 
some porticaUr sort of iodostry is nseeaiaiy for ths delhnoe of the country. The 
defence of Greet Britain, for example^ depends very mneh * upon ths number of its 
aaiioTB and shipping. The Act of Navigation thi^ore very properly endeavoota 
to give the satkM UkA shipping of Great Britain the monody of the tmde of 
(1) ExseUeni awdeiatisn. 
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their own. country, in aome cases by absolute prohibitions, in others by heary 
burthens upon the shipping of foreign countries ... It is not impossibte that 
some of the legulationB of this famous Act may have proceeded from national 
animosity. ^They are as wise, however, as if they had all been dictated 1^ the 
most deliberate wisdom . • . The Act of Navigation is perhaps the wisest of all 
the commermal regulations of Englaud.** 

It is true that Adam Smith defended the Navigati^ Lavs as a 
measure of politioal eoonomj properly so oalled, and not as a measure 
of mercantile economy. “ Defence,” he saad^ — and how strangely 
the words have been forgotten by the vast majoiily of the pcditioians 
who are moat aooustomed to invoke the authority of the Wealih of 
NationB — Defence is of much more importance than opulence.” In 
f flCbe of the American phenomena of high protection, BiUion Dollar 
Combines, Bailway Bings and Ocean Trusts, all dependent one. on the 
other, and creating when linked together an almoat inesutihle power, 
Adam Smith would hardly have denied a revival of the Navigation 
Laws to be the best security whetho* for defence or opulence. There, 
and there alone, the whole American qrstem is vulnerable. An 
amendment of the present state of things with regard to registry 
would of course he indispensable at the outset. It is the clear 
intention of Britirii law that riiips mainly owned by aliens should 
not be allowed to fly the British and it is evident that the clear 
intention of the law ought to receive a more specific expression upon 
the statute book. In one word, the power of the Navigation Laws to 
compel importation in British vessels oan alone checkmate the power 
of the American* railway ring to divert traffic in fevour of other 
than Britirii vessels, and a revival of ” periiaps the wisest of all the 
commercial regulations of England ” would smarii the whole theory 
and process of Morganeering at a single blow. 

Until the approaching meeting of the riuuteholdm of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Company, the precise details of the arrangement between 
the Trust find the German Companies will not be disclosed. They 
are unlikriy to disprove Herr Baltin’s assertion that the agreement 
he has concluded repreaents ^ the attainment of a great snooeas.”^ 
There is no doubt an uneasy feeling among the Geno^ Compamea 
that th^ have been thrown upon the defensive, after the hriltiant 
expansion of thelast decade. The Oonfaine, if succesafal, mustchebk 
theincreaaeof their tonnage as sux^jr as it will reduce our own. Mr. 
Morgan, in this respect, hM taken a step whkh makes it more 
ever oertam that ffie Gennan dream of naval supremacy ia a vain thing. 
She could never obtain the command of the aea unless riie could 
succeed in mastering, not one hut both, the Englirii-speaking Powers. 
This is a service, as far aa it goes, to the Anglo->Ameritian ideaL 
In the same way no one wishes to mil against Mr. Moigan or to 

(t) **Dtir Vwbwf Ate genstAttgwIflgWifett s—wmBWi hat, istaUwn gtotmc iron 
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regard hizD witli other feelings than those of the Emperor IFrancis 
Joseph, who listened silently to the oonrtierB Tituperating BismardL 
at the Hofbnrg, and then remarked, ** Yes, but I only ivi^ I had 
him/’ What we are bound to do, when we find Mr. Morgan 
attempting, from purely oommerdal motiTes, to out the tap-root of 
our trading^g/eatness, is to meet him in the most friendly spirit and 
to beat him if we can. Whatever may be the ultimate effe^ of his 
designs, the present result is to secure the Gterman Companies at 
least in the poesessicm of their own osixying trade, and to force the 
alliance of our German rivals and our American competitors in the 
scheme for transfexxing our Atlantio carrying trade to American 
hands. " 

A sea- fed nation deprived of the oommercial sea-power from which 
alone naval sea-power proceeds, must mean an Empire on sufEeranoe. 
Only one consideration could make a policy of laiuer-faire ccmceivable. 
An arbitration treaty and a feeding-alliance with America, by 
which she would undertake to keep up her supplies of wheat and meat 
in time of war, might induce us to leave the &te of our carrying trade 
in the Atlantio to the chances of open competition. But American 
friendship, though rising, is stiU fbr from the temperature which would 
make any such adjustment possible. In the meantime, we must 
defend every inch of our positicm in the world’s carrying trade by 
tbe exertion of our utmost energies and by the use of every means at 
our disposal. Yast as is our superiority in tonnage, it is no more com- 
plete than was our supremacy in the manufacture 'of iron and steel 
less than a generation ago. If the Ocean Trust succeeds in the idea 
of cutting off our exports,” as Mr. Sdiwab puts it, and impounding 
all the profit upon our imports, then the obvious likelihood is that our 
maritime supremaiy will have dis^ipeaied within two decades. 

Free Trade is as much more excellent than Protection as peace is 
more exorilent than war. But we cannot meet Maxim guns by 
maxims of morality. If American railway rings, as we are assured 
by Mr. Firxie and his apdogista, can monopolise and manipulate the 
freight so as to make the independmit existence of British shipping 
companies impossible on Free Trade conditions, we must change the 
conditions. The cme for the Navigation Syndioata^lies in the Navi- 
gation Laws. But Adam Smith windd not have regarded them as 
genuinely protectumist A ZoUvecein, for instance, would restrict 
exdiange. Navigation Laws would make British ships precisely 
what would be under universal Free Trade conditions, the 
cheapest medium of exchange. For the rest, there is no greater 
political ideal in the world thui ffiat of Anglo-American friendship. 
We shaD promote it far better by a healthy aeeertion of our own 
vigour and leeouroe than by a spirit of maudlin resignation. 

Galchas. 
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The art of Bodin oompetea mth. natmce rather than ivith the ait 
of other aoolptora. Other aoulptora tom life into aoolptnre, he tuma 
-eoulpture into life. Hia blay ia part of the aubatanoe of the earth, 
and the earth atlll olinga about it as it oomea np and livea. It ia at 
onde the flower and the root ; that of othera ia the flower only, and 
the plucked flower. That link with the earth, which we find in. the 
unhewn maasea of rook from which hia fineat oreationa of pure form 
can never quite free themaelvea, ia the aeoret of hu deepest force. It 
linka hia creations to nature’s, in a single fashion of growth. 

Bodin ia a viaionaiy, to whom art has no meaning apart from truth. 
His first care is to aaauie you, aa you penetrate into that bewildering 
world which lies about him in hia studio^ that every movement 
arrested in those figures, all in violent action, is taken straight from 
nature. It is not copied, as you or I would see it ; it ia re-oreated, 
as he sees it. How then does he aee nature ? To Bodin everything 
that lives ia beautiful, merely because it Uvea, and everything ia 
equally beautiful. ^ ^ 

Bodin believes, not as a myatio, but aa a mathematidan, I might 
almost say, in that doctrine of ** oorrespondenoes ” which lies at the 
root of most of the mystical teaching. He spies upon every gesture, 
knowing that if he can aeiae one gesture at the turn of the wave, he 
has seized an essential rhythm of nature. When a woman combs 
her hair, he will say to you, ahe thinks she u only combing her 
hair: no, slle ia n^ing a gesture which flows into the eternal 
rhythm, which is beautiful because it lives, because it is port of that 
geometrical plan which nature is always weaving for us. Change 
the gesture as it is, give it your own oonoeption of abstract beauty, 
depart ever so little from the mere truth of the movement, and the 
rhythm is br(dcen,#hat was living is dead* 

We speak of the rhythm of nature. What is it, preoisely, that 
we mean f Bhythm, preoisely. Is a balance, a means of preserving 
equilibrium in moving bodies. The human body possesses so much 
volume, it bas to maintain its equilibrium ; if you diiplaoe its con* 
tents here, they shift there ; the balance is regained by aninstinotive 
movement of seU-preservation. Thus what we call harmony is 
really utility, and, as always, beauty is seen to be a neoeasaiy thing, 
the exquisite growth of a n^. 

And this rhythm runs through all nature, producing every grace 
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and justifying eveiy apparent defect. The same swing and balance 
of forces make the hmnp on a dwarf’s hadk and the mountain in the 
lap of a plain. One is not more beautiful than the other^ if you will 
take ea(^ thing simply, in its own place. And that^ apparent 
ugliness of, the ayexage, even, has its place, does not require the 
heightening energy of excess to make it beautiful. It, too, has the 
beaufy of Hfe. 

There was a time, Bodin will tell you, when he sought for beautiful 
models ; when he found himself disappointed, dissatisfied, before some 
body whose proportions did not please him. He would go oh working 
merely because the model was there ; and, after two hours’ work, 
discover suddenly the beauty of this living thing whidi was tumiag 
into a new kind of Hfe under his fingers. Why ohoose any longer ? 
why reject this always faultless mater^P He has come to trust 
nature so implicitly that he will never pose a model, leaving nature to 
find its own way of doing what he . wants of it. All depends on 
the way of seeing, on the seizure of the perfect moment, on the 
art of rendering, in the sculptor’s relief, ** the instant made 
eternity.” 

Bodin was studying drawing, with no idea but of being a 
draughtsman, when the idea of modelling in clay came to him. 
He had been drawing the model from different points of view, as 
the pivot turned, presenting now this and now that profile. It 
occurred to him to apply this prindplo to the day, in which, by a 
swift, almost simultaneous, series of studies after nature, a single 
figure might be built up which would seem to be wholly alive, to 
move throughout its entire surteoe. Erom that time until now, he 
has taken one profile after another, each separately, and all together, 
turning his work in all directions, looking upward at the model 
to get the arch and hollow of the eyehrows, for instanoe, looking 
down on the model, taking each angle, as if, for tiie time, no other 
esdsted, and pursuing the outiines of nature with a movement as 
constant as her o?m. At the end, the thing is done, there is no need 
of even a final point of view, ol an adjustment to some image of 
proportion : nature has been caught on the wing, enfolded by 
observation as the air enfolds the living foraL^ If every part is 
right, the whole must be xight.^ 

(1) Tins iBOthod of woik Is nrj deiily d o Snsd Ijj X. OunUUi Msaolsir, sl mns t in 
BoOin’s own words, in sn sctkls on ** La Tedmiqne ds Bodin ** : ** D out I'idde do ne 
point iravaillar k ses figiuss d'nn soul edtd k la fois, msJs ds tons enssmbls, tonmant 
anlonr oonsfaumnmit et fkissnt dss Smitu muem^fk k mkoB la bloo, <b tout let plant, 
ipoddsntgoj m dsss in rimnltane ds tontes 1st ailhonsttes et IssnninantsanimsiraiDent 
ds fa^ d obtonix avsnt tout mi dnna dt memtmtnt dam Tsir, saiui s’ooanpor do Thar- 
anoniastion pKdo(m;qias ds son sn^ Cdtait obto atot prinoipes natnrels ds Is statosire 
faite pcmx Stats vns m plein air, c*«et>it-^rs la rsobonho da etnteur et ds os quo lea 
peinttss appdlent lavofeMr.” (Bodin tt tou (Eupru, Edition do ** La Flams.” 1900.) 
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’ But, for the living jeproaentation of nature in movement, some- 
thing more is needed ^^han the exact copy. This is a certain 
deliberate q;xaggeration ; not a correction, not a deviation, hut a 
means of interpretation, the only means by which the softness and 
the energy *of nature can be rendered in day. It is a manner of 
expressing in day what nature expresses with the infinite resources 
of its moving blood. ‘*A11 art,” said M4rim4e, ‘^is exaggeration 
d propoaJ* It is on the perfection of this d prcpoB that everything 
depends, and here Eodin’s .training as a draughtsman gives him bis 
safety in freedom. He, who never measorM his proportions, cai^ 
rely implicitly on the exactitude of his eye, in preserving the propor-- 
tion. of every exaggeration. 

When “ TAge d’Airain,” the bronze which is now in the - 
liuxembourg, was sent to the Salon of 1877, Bodin was accuM 
by the hanging committee of having moulded it on a living model. 
He protested, there was an official inquiry, and the commissioners 
came to the conclusion that at least some parts of the body had been 
thus moulded. It was not until three years later that the charge- 
was finally disproved and officially withdrawn ; the statue was again 
exhibited at the Salon, a medal of the third class awarded to it, and 
it was afterwards bought by the State. The story is instructive, and 
might be remembered by those who have since brought against Eodin 
so very different an accusation. Turn from this statue to the mar- 
vellous little bronze of la Yieille Heaulmi^ ” : there, in that 
le-incamatLon of TiUon’s ballade, you will see the same precision 
of anatomical design, with an even deeper sense of the brauty of 
what age and the horror of decay cannot take out of the living 
body. Bodin has never taken a step without knowing exactly 
where he is going to set his foot, and he has never turned back 
from a step once taken. It was not until he could copy nature 
so exactly as to decmve the eyes of those who imagined that they 
knew nature when they saw it, it was not until he had the body 
by heart, that he began to make the body think. He had given 
it form; the form most be awakened. The touch of life and of 
thought comes, then, from an exaggeration here, an exaggeration 
there ; a touch, ine^Hcable and certain, which is at once hiis method 
and his secret. 

It is on these two methods that Bodin relies for the rendering of 
his vision of life. The aart of the sculptor gives him but one means 
of expression ; all is in relief, all depends on the power, bidanoe, and 
beauty of the relieL Watching the living movement from every 
angle, turning about it as a wild beast turns about its x^y, spying 
for the moment to pounce, seize, and possess, he must translate form, 
movement, light and shadow, softness, force, everything which exists 
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in nature, by the cunning adjustment of his relief. Le style, o’est 
rbomme,’’ we say ; le models, o’est I’art,” Bodin would say. 

Bodin bas sometimeB been compared with Hicbael Angdo, but it 
would be more accurate to trace the prindples of his art back to the 
Greeks. The Greeks worked directly from nature, with a fresh 
observation,"!^ eyesight of the youth of the world, and its unspoilt 
mastery of hand. In Donatello we find the same directness, less 
powerful, but not less sincere. Michael Angdo approached nature 
through Donatello, so to speak, and then departed fr^ nature, with 
his immense confidence, his readiness to compete with nature itself 
on a scale more decorativdiy impressive than nature’s. His exaggera- 
tion is not tht exaggeration of the Greeks, nor is it Bodin’s^-an 
attempt at always greater fideHty, at an essentially more precise 
exactitude ; it deviates, for his own purposes, along ways of his own. 
He speaks truth, but not without rhetoric. 

To obtain grace, Bodin will say to you, you must begin with 
strength; otherwise the work will become hard and dry. ** Quelque 
chose de puissant,” he will repeat, with half-closed eyes, the hands 
dutching upon the imagined clay. If you remind Mm of Baude- 
laire’s saying : ** L’energie, c’est la gr&oe supreme,” he will accept 
the wordis as the best definition of his own meaning. 

The later manner of all great artists, in every division of art, 
obeys the same law of growth. Aiming always at the utmost pre- 
cision of rendering his subject-matter, the artist comes gradually to 
take a different view of what precision really 'is. He begins by 
seeking a form which can express everything without leaving any- 
thing over ; he desires to draw his circle round some separate frag- 
ment of nature, and to exhibit the captured, complete thing. Only, 
nature rebels, l^mething remains over, stays outside the circle. The 
breath has gone out of the body, tbe mystery has gone out of the 
soiiL He has cut off his fragment, if you w^ but he has cut it off 
from life. At this print the public accepts bis work ; he seems to 
have attained. At this point he realises how far he is from attain- 
ment, and he sets himsrif to the eternal seardh. He breaks down the 
strait limits of bis form, he seeks to find new links by which to 
attach this oieatuze of his hands to the universal life of things. He 
says frankly to the spectator of his toil : You must come and help 
me, or I can never tell you all that I have to say. He gives a two- 
fold burden to the lines of his work : that which they express, and 
that which they suggest. The lines begin to whisper something to 
the soul, in a remote voice which you must listen in order to hear. 
The eyes have something more to do than to see. The mind must 
coUaboxate with the eyes, and both must be content to share with life 
itself the dissatis&otion of an inexplicable mystery left over at 
the end. 
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IBodin’s earlier form seemed able to say everything which he had to 
say ; the modelling was infinitely detailed, the work lived with a vivid 
life of itsiown; and what remained overP Something remained 
over, the h^th was not yet wholly lodged and at home in the body, 
the soul was not yet wholly oonsciouB of its power of flight. He 
began to feel towards another form, apparently vag^, essentially 
closer to the idea. He learnt how to indicate by a continually 
greater economy of means, by omission, by the nmplification or 
synthesis of a great complexily of efforts ; he found out ifliort outs, 
which would take him more to his end ; he built up his new 

form as much with the brain as with the hand. The Balzac is a 
ditination ; everything is there, and it is there as it must be if it is to 
be shown by sculpture ; all depends on the dieer soienoe of the relief, 
on the geometry of the observed profiles ; but the life, the mystery, 
the thing divined, must be divined over again by every one who 
looks at it. The work is no longer a block out sharpfy off from 
nature ; it is a part of ourselves, to be understood only as we under-- 
stand one another. 


n. 

In one of Bodin’s finest ooreations, a great han49 hirge, strong, and 
smooth, holds in a paternal grasp a lump of earth, out of whidi 
emerge two ephemerides, fragile, pathetic areatures, with the delicate, 
insubstantial grace of passing things, who cling to each other 
joyously, accepting life on its terms of brief delight. It is God 
bidding the eurth increase and multiply ; it symbolises human life, in 
all its dependence on that unknown force in the hollow of whose hand 
it lives and moves. Elsewhere he has indicated the vain struggles, 
the insane desires, the insatiable longings, the murderous divisions, of 
the ephemerides, man and woman ; here he indicates their not less 
pathetic cofltent, the butterfly accepting its hour. 

All Bodin’s work is founded on a conception of force ; first, the 
force of the earth, then the two conflicting forces, man and woman ; 
with, always, behind and beyond, the secret, unseizable, inexplicable 
force of that mystery which surrounds the vital energy of the earth 
itself, as it surrounds us in our existence on the earth. Out of these 
foroek he has chosen far the most part the universal, vivifying force 
of sex. In man he represents the obvious enexgy of nature, thews 
and muscles, bones, stmgth of limb; in woman, the exquisite 
strength of weakness, the subtler energy of the senses. They fight 
the eternal battle of sex, their embraces are a gxax>ple of enemies, 
th^ seek each other that th^ may overcome each other. And the 
woman, softly, overcomes, to her own perdition. The man holdsher in 
the hollow of his hand, as €h>d holda both man and woman ; he could 
close his hand upon the fragile thing that nestles there, and crush it ; 
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but BomethiDg paralyseB his musdes in a tender inaction. Tha 
hand will never close over her, she will always have the dave’s 
conquest. • 

Every figure that Bodiu has created is in the act of .striving to- 
wards so meth ing ; a passiou, an idea, a state of being, quiescence 
itself. Efi^^'&te of Hell” is a headlong flight and falling, in 
which all the agonies of a place of torment, which is Baudelaire’s 
rather than Dante’s, swarm in actual movement. ** Femmes damn^ ” 
lean upward and downward out of hollow oaves and mountainous 
crags, they ding to the edge of the world, off whidi their feet slip, 
they embrace blindly over a precipice, they roll together into bottom- 
less pits of descent Arms wave in appeal, and dasp shuddering 
bodies in an extremity of despair. And all this sorrowful and 
tortured flesh is consumed with derite, with the hurrying fever of 
those who have only a short time in which to enjoy the fruits of 
desire. They live only with a life of derire, and that obscsrion has 
carried them beyond tlm wholesome hounds of nature, into the violence 
of a perversity which is at times almost insane. 

But always, in the clay itself, there is ecstasy. Often it is a 
perverse ecstasy ; at tunes, as in the Iris, as in the Muse who swoops 
like an eagle, as iq the radiant figure with the sun in his hair who 
flings open the gates of the mountsdns in the monument to General 
Sarmiento, it is purs joy ; often, as in the Balnc, the Hugo, the 
Puvis de Chavannes, it is the ecsta^ of creative thought. But 
always there is ecstasy. 

In Bodin’s sculpture, day or marble, that something powerful of 
which he speaks has ended in a palpitating grace, as of living flesh. 
He feels, he tranriates, sensation for sensation, the voluptuous soft 
cool warmth of the flesh, the daintineBS of the skeleton, indicated 
under its smooth covering ; all that is exquisite in the structure of 
bone and muscle, in the fora of nua and the sopplenerii of woman. 
His hand seems to press most ottssringly about ffie shouldor-hlades 
and the hollows of the loins. The ddioate ridge and furrow of the 
backbone draw bis hsnd to mould them into new sbspes and motions 
of beauty. His hand follows the Imns where they swell into ampler 
outlines : the hade, from neok to croup, lies quivering, in all the 
beauty of life itself. 

In the drawings, which oonstitiile in ffiemsslves so interesting a 
devdopment of his srt, there is Htlle of the ddksiy of hesniy . 
ere notm for the clay, insUntamfis,” and they note only movement, 
expression. Th^ ars done in two ntinnlea, by a mere gaUop of the 
handover paper, with the qjres fixed on some nneonsetous pose of the 
model And hers, it would ssem {if indeed sorident did not enter 
m largely into the matter) that a point in sentiment has been mehed 
m wfaioh the perrene idealism of Baudriaiie hes diaappettred, and a 
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ampler kind of cynitjiim takes its place. In these astonidung draw- 
ings from the nude we see woman carried to a further point of 
amplicitj than even in Degas: woman the animal; woman» in a 
etrange sense, the idol. Not even the Japanese have simplified draw- 
ing to tfiis iUnminating scrawl of four lines, enclosing the whole 
mystery of the fledi. Each drawing indioutes, as the loogh 
bloric of stone, a single violent movement. Here a woman faces 
yon, her legs thrown above her head ; here die faces yon with her 
legs thrust ont before her, the soXea of the feet seen dose and gigantic. 
She squats like a toad, she stretches hearadf like a oat, she stands rigid, 
she lies abandoned. Every movement of her body is seen at an 
expressive moment She toms upon hendf in a hundred attitudes, 
taming always upon the central pivot of the ses, whidi emphaoses 
itself with a fantastio and frighthil monotony. The fsce is bnt just 
indicated, a face of wood, like a savage idol; and the body has 
rarely any of that degance, sednctiveness, and shivering ddicaoy of 
life, which we find in the marble. It is a maobine in movement, a 
monstrooB, devastating maohine, working medianically, and possessed 
by the one rage of the animal. It is Hdeous, overpowering, and it 
has the beanty of all snpreme energy. 

And these drawings, with their violent simj^oity of appeal, have 
the distinction of all abstract thought or form. Even in Degas there 
is a certain luxury, a possible low appeal, in those heavy and ereased 
bodies bending in tubs and streaming a q^nge over huddled 
shoulders. Buf here luxury becomes geometrical; its axioms are 
demonstrated algebraically. It is the unknown X which sprawls, in 
this ^pawning entanglement of animal life, over the damped paper, 
between these pencil outlines, each done at a stroke, like a hard, sure 
stroke of the obiseL 

For, it must be remembered, these are the drawings of a sculptor, 
notes forwoulptuxe, and thus indicating fonn as the soulpfor sees it, 
with more brevity, in simpler outline, than the painter. They speak 
another language than ^ drawings of the painto, searching, as 
they do, for the points that catch the light along a line, for the 
curves that indicate contoiir tangibly. In looking at the drawings 
of a painter, one sees oolonr ; here, in these shoo^hand notes of a 
ecalptor, one’s fingers seem sotually to toudi maiUe. 

m. 

Bodin will tell yon that in his interpsetatkm of life he is often a 
translator who does not understand the message which he hands on. 
At times it is a pure idea, an abstzaot oonception, which he sets 
himself to express in clay; something that hehm thought, 
that he has r^ : the creation of woman, the legend of Eqrchs>, the 
idea of prayer, of the love of brother and sister, a line of Dante or 
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of Bauddaiie. But more often he surrenders himself to the direst: 
guidance of life itself : a movement is made l^ore him, and fxona 
this movement he careates the idea of the movement. Of tcp a single- 
figure takes fonn under his hands, and he oannot understand what 
the figure means : its linee seem to will something, and to hak for the* 
completion -^heir purpose. He puts it aside, and one day, happen- 
ing to see it as it lies among other formless suggestions of form* it 
groups itself with another fragment, itself hitherto unezplain^;. 
suddenly there is a composition, the idea has penetrated the day,, 
life has given birth to the souL He endeavoais to represent life im 
all its mystery, not to penetrate the mysteiy of Hie. He gives you a 
movement, an ej^nession ; if it has come straight from life, if it hgs 
kept the living oontoim, it must mean something, and he is but your 
comrade in the seardi for that meaning. 

Yet he is never indifferent to that meaning ; he is rarely content 
to leave any single figure wholly to the chance of interpretation. 
Bodin is a thinker, as well as a seer ; he has put the whole of his< 
intelligence into his work, not leaving any firsgment of himself unused. 
And so this world of his msking hmmes a world of problems, of 
symbols, in which life offers itself to be understood. Here is a face,, 
^ed in an attitude of meditation, and set aside unfinished, to which 
a band, lifted dmntily to the temples, has found its way out of another 
study ; and the man's band wait^ giving the movement which com-' 
pletes the woman’s head, until the hand of the same model has been, 
studied in that podtioii. Here two lovers, on the beck of an eagle, 
are seen oairied to the same point of heaven on the fiight of the same 
desire. Christ agonises in the Garden ol Eden, or it may be I’rome- 
theus ; he is conquered, and a useless angel, who cannot help, but 
perhaps comes as an angel of gloiy, hovers down to him. A shoal of 
rapid Muses, hurrying to reach the poet, swim towards him as upon 
carrying waves. A great Muasb swooping like an eagle, hurls in^ir* 
ation into the brain of the poet AncHMr figure of inspiration, an 
Iris, meant for the monument of Yiotor Hugo, is seen arrested in a 
moment of violent action, which tears the whede body almost in two. 
With one hand she grasps her foot drawing tlio leg up tight againsti 
the body ; the other leg is fiong out at a sharp angle, in a sudden,, 
leaping curve. All the foroeof the muscles palpitates in this strenuuus- 
fle^ ; the whole ^Isndonr of her sex, nnveiM, palpitates to the air 
messenger of the gods, bringing soma divine msemge, pauses in 
fiight an embodied inspiration. 

In a group meant for some shadowy oornsrof apark, among grow- 
^ things, dear to Fan and the nympht arntyrgnmiisawoman with* 

fim tsnderness, his gay animal Iboa, diaipanad with dm 
^lique like the Sara, appearing over her shoalder ; hie hoiu duUh 
Hie ground ; one hand catchee her by the heir, the other eeiaee her 



above the knee, ae if to lift ber in bis anns ; she pushes him away, 
startled, resisting the brutality of instinct, ineyitsbly at his mercy. 
Here are two figures : one, a woman, rigid as an idol, stands in all 
the peace of indifference ; the other, a man, tortured with dem, every 
musde straihed to exasperation, writhesin all the ineffectual energy of 
a force which can but feed upon itself. She is there, befateahim, close 
to him, infinitely apart, and he could oru^ but never seize her. In 
an exquisite and wholly new rendering of the Temptation of St. 
Anthony, the saint lies prostrate, croudh^ against the cross, which his 
lips kiss feverishly, as he closes his pained eyea ; the dioulders seem 
to move in a shuddering revolt from the btuikn which they hear nn- 
vriQingly ; he grovels in the dust like a toad, in his honor of the life 
and beauty whidi have cast thema^ves away upon him. And the 
woman lies back luxuriously, stretching her naked Umhs aeross his 
hack, and twisting her deliaate arms behind her head, in a supple 
movement of perfectly happy abandonment, breathing the air ; die 
has the innocence of ^e fle^, the ignoianoe of the spirit, and die 
does not even know what it is to tempt She is without pervenity ; 
the flesh, not the deril ; and so, perhaps, the more perilous. 

It is interesting to compare this version of a subject which so 
many artists have treated, always in a spirit of perversity or of 
grotesque horror, with all those o^er vendons, from Hieronymus van 
Bosch, with his crawling and iwoo|nng abortions, in whom tiiere 
could lie no possible temptation, to Bops, with his woman of enticing 
flesh spread out mockingly upon the crosa, from which die has oast 
off the divine body. To Bodin it is the opposition of the two powers 
of the world ; it is the conflict of the two rqections, the two abeolnio 
masters of the human will. St. Anthony cannot understand the 
woman, the woman cannot understand St. Anthony. To her, he 
seems to be playing at abnegation, for the game’s sake, stupidly ; to 
him, she seems to be bringing aU beU-fire in the hollow of her cool 
hands. They will never understand one another, and that will bathe 
reason of the eternal oonfiiot. 

Here is the Balzac, with its royal air, diouldering the crowd apart,, 
as it steps into the final solitade, and the triumph. It ia the tliiiiker 
of action, the visionary creator of worlds, standing there tike a 
mountain that has become man. The pose is that of a rock against 
which all waves must dash themselves in vain. There ia exnltatioD^ 
a kind of ferocity of enjoyment of life and of the making of life, 
in the great beaked head, the great jaws, the eagle’s eyes under the 
crag of eyebrows. And the vidk which suggests the man, the worker 
wrapped in the monastic habit of his dressing-gown, all supple foioe 
undm the loose folds of moulded day, stands tilers as if growing 
out of the earth, planted lor the rest of time. It is the proudest 
thing that has been made out of day. 
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It is Balzac, but it ia moro than Balzac ; it is the genius and the 
work of Balzao ; it is the Oom^die Humaine,’* it is Serajdiita and 
Yautrin and Luden and Yaldrie ; it is the energy of tl^e artist and 
the solitude of the thinker and the abounding temperament of the 
man ; and it is the triumph of all this in one supreme inoamation, 
which aeARff’to giTe new possil^tieB to soulpture. 

lY. 

All his life Bodin has been a fighter, and now, at the age of sixty- 
one, after the creation of a aeries of masterpieoea, he is still fighting. 
The history of the Balzao is too wdl known to need repeating ; but 
that miracle of offidal imbeoility, the refusal of Bodin’s work /and 
the substitution of one of the compilations of Falgui^re (a tnio 
artist, bom to be a painter, who paints to please himself and does 
sculpture to pleaae the public) has been followed, only the other day, 
by a similar insult. The civic authorities of Paris ordered from 
M. Rodin a bust of Victor Hugo, to be set up in the Place Royulo. 
M. Rodin set to work immediatdy, and produced the bust, which is 
now to be seen in the Salon ; the bust was photographed, the plioto- 
' graphs sent to the Hofei de Yille, and the same evening an official 
letter was received by the sculptor telling him to consider tlic order 
null and void, seeing that an arrangement had been made with 
another sculptor on better terms (*< de oonsid^rer comme nulle ot non 
avenue la oommande qui m’avait faite, attendu qu*il avail traitc 
9om de meilleureft conditiotte aveo im autre sculptetkr *’). I toko tlieso 
words, which have their value as a document in the history of the 
relations of art and the State, from a note in the Oaulot\ confirmed 
by M. Rodin himself.’ * 

No, even now, Bodin is not accepted, universally aooejited, os the 
one great modem sculptor, as the Wagner of sculpture. It is true 
that one only needs the eyes to see, that one only needslo open one’s 
eyes, and to forget to bring with one any ready-made ways of seeing. 
There, precisely there, lies all the difficulty. Hardly anyone is able 
to see what is before him, just as it is in itseJf. He oomee expecting 
one thing, be finds another thing, he eees through the veil of his pre- 
coDoeption, he critidsee befon be has apprehended, he condemns with- 
out allowing his instinct the chance ai asserting itself. Take, for 
instance, the idea of beauty. Almost evaiyone can see the beauty of 
Raphael, only a certain number can see the beauty of Velasquez, not 

(1) A forlb«r oomaMal vensiiit to b» idSad. I and tn £>0 /VwaM of tbo liS Hoy tho 
foOoviag note : « Le CotuiM] on •'on fonvioot trovvo trap SlorS 1o prix do 2,600 ir, 
prapaai pw TaBiour dn JtJatw, pour U bnoto do Vidor Hugo dod1n6 on Oanlonoiro 
(d qd tBpidtenUit lies qii« k t6e«p6f«lion 4 m fnlo). 11 okdfWM 6 nn oitlilo qn| 
faio it ' 4 do meilloom ecfuditlcNU.* VutktBm pr*Mnt6 M mdo. ooMptk Inoo n Uiion t : 
•fDe ■'Steve h 26,000 fmacN. ... proMdeur dn volo od if. j to 

•Utiuitn ikppdto II. ftorroBU.*' 
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many can see the beauty of Blake. In the human fig^ure, erefyone 
ean see the beauty of a breast ; not many can see the beauty of a 
shoulder-blade. In nature, eTeryone can see the beaufy of the Alpe 
at dawn ; #iot many can see the beauty of a putresoent pooL Yet 
all these are but different forms of the same essenti^ J^auty ; all 
wait patiently for the same aooeptanoe, all offer themMm to the 
same mere sight of the eyes. 

But we have been taught to see before our eyes haye found out a 
way of seeing for themselves ; we have to unlearn whole traditions of 
prejudice ; we have to foroe ourselTss to look things straight in the 
face. The art of soulpture has seemed the one art which has already 
rtached finality ; here, at all events, sighed the public with leli^, 
wo shidl have nothing more to leom or to unlearn : we know at least 
what a piece of sculpture is when we see it. BVom the first Bodin 
has been perturbing. This warmth of life, is it not exoessiva? This 
softness, suppleness, qpring, are they quite the qualities proper to 
sculpture P Here is a back which will shiver if I touch it, but why 
is the face half lost in the marble out of whidli the figure seems to 
grow ? Finally, is this a man or a mountain or an eagle which calls 
itself Btdzao, and is so different hram the known portraits of Balzao P 
Something new has come even into soulpture ; there is a troubling 
upheaval of some restless inner life in the day ; even sculpture has 
gone the way of $11 the other arts, and has learnt to suggest more 
than it says, to embody dreams in its fledi, to become at onoea living 
thing and a symboL 


Artiii'r Stnons. 
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Amoxg tliCidany difficult problems awaiting solution at the close of 
the war in South Africa, one of the most pressing is the supply of the 
necessary labour for mining, agricultural, and general out-door pur- 
poses, with especial referenoe to the position to be assigned to the 
native tribes. Notwithstanding our boast that a slave cannot exist 
under the British flag, it is not so very many years sinoe the solu- 
tion would have been found by tamtly accepting such relations «of 
master and servant as might naturally grow up between the diilereiit 
races ; and, though nothing amounting to avowed slaveiy might have 
been permitted, it would have been contended — ^not without a show 
of plauribjlity — that a condition of servitude which might easily 
degenerate into practical slavery, not only afforded the best chance 
for the ultimate elevation of the race, but was even on the whole the 
happiest condition of which the individuals were susceptible. But 
that time has gone by for ever. Under present circumstances tho^ 
pendulum has swung heavily in the opposite direction; and the 
danger now is rather that any serious attempt to overcome the 
inveterate repugnance of the Airican negro to continuous labour, or 
to subject him to the restraints and obli^tions of civilised life, will 
be stigmatised as ** subjecting the native races id a pr e ssure whidi 
cannot practically be distinguished from riaveiy/* And yet it is 
equally impracticable to leave them to themselves, without any 
attempt to improve their condition or to utilise their labour. For, 
unlike other savage races, the negro, when induced or corapoUod to 
work, is a very efficient worionan, and, except, pethape, in certain 
oases of exceptionally severe labour oomlnned with ^qposure to 
weather,* is probably the most eflhnent uncalled labourer tlie world 
contains. Other savage moss, again, when subjected to the restraints 
of civilisation, vanish befote ^ white man's tread ** ; and though 
some survivals of them may hers and there he found, in rapi<3Uy 
diminishing nnmbevs, as in North America and New Zealand, th^ 
are for all practical purposes une nigligeMe^ and all queeClona 

connected with their status may be left to solve tbemaslves ; which 
they will do, sooner or later, in their exiinctioB, actual or virtual. 
But the negro, on the conti^, iUmriihee in eubjectum, sa even in 
temperate dimates moreprolillo than the white man, and, ao far hom 
pining away in captivity, eesms to have aapedal ^titude for daveiy,. 
an aptitude at <moe the probaUe OMiae and the natinml result of the 

(l) I hsv» liMuad tluu til* pUatar* of LmMsm w«« oaslilo to oher tbo o w a s i pe 
- - * ’ « '<«wor»oMi«dtohlfeI^^ 
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unquestionable fact that from fhe very dam of historj, if not from 
long before, be has been *‘a lenrant of servants,*' not onlj to his 
brethren ljq.t to every variety of human being irifh whom he has 
oome in oontaot 

I zemeidber that several years ago, at a meeting of the sinoe 
defunct Social Soienoe Assodlation, the late Professor Bcnasny Price 
propounded the following question : — ^ What is the peculiar farce in 
man which renders him a oivilisable animal, and which, is wantmg in 
other onimala P Qive the answer in two words." The answer which 
the Professor wanted was ** Progressive Desire.** This force, whiih 
is the very life of fhe white man — at least in the northern races — 
aqjd the absence or feebleness of which is the one.defeot which he 
ficems incapable of condoning in others, is apparently oompletely 
wanting in the negro. Living in a dimate where such food as he 
requires is to he had with the minimum of exertion, where dothing is 
an incumbrance rather then a comfort, and where the sole wealth that 
he covets — a multijdioity of slave wives — ^is readily obtainable by 
other means, he has no sufficient inducement to oontinnous labour ; 
and when freed from the coercion of slavery, readily abandons himself 
to the luxury of savagery. And this is true, not only ** on his native 
heath,'* but in tiie West Indies and the United States, notwith- 
standing the association of generations with the most energetio types 
of white humanity. I perceive that Lord Brey^^ who may he 
supposed to have exceptional opportunities of forming an eatiinate 
on this point, thinks that **the policy of endeavouring to induce 
the natives spontaneously to le^ oontinuous employment has already 
been a sucoess *' (in Bhodeaia) ; and he adds, with perfect justice, 
that “ it is a poUoy the vigorous prosecution of whidi is demanded by 
the interests of the natives themsdves, of Rhodesia, and also of the 
Empire." His Lordship’s expmence (though smnewhat qualified by 
his subsequent remarks) is more favouxable than would have been 
expected from the admitted failure of the same experiment, not only 
in the West Indies, but also, as I shall show hereafter, in the Colony 
of Natal itself. 

It would, however, appear that, apparently under the allurement of 
present prices, the inhahitauts of Basutoland have developed a spirit 
of commercial industry which is eminently desirahle ; and which leads 
to a hope that, under favourable cucumstanoes, the othw native tribes, 
or some of them, may in the future prove le« impervious to the 
influences which make for civilisation than the experience of the past 
would lead ua to expect. But, however this jxa^y he, it is dear that, 
whether by inducement, ooercion, or otherwise, oontmuous employ- 
ment of some sort must in some manner bo provided for and accepted 
by the native population, if our government of the country is not to 
(I) In his sddreM to the Chartered Oompsnj. 
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prore a gbastij f^uxe. I readlately^m one of the oonent magarineSy 
an artiole by a well-known and popuJar writer/who puts before hia 
readers as the ideal State,a oountxyin whidhthe main object of the rulers 
is to efface themselves ” ; in other words (though he refrains from 
saying so ea^lioitlyy, a reproduction of the days when ** there wasnu 
king in every man did that which was right in his own eyes.** 

This^ though we know what oalamities it brought upon the people 
of whom it was written, represents pretty &irly the aspirations of 
the negro. Let Lord Grey describe for us the inevitable result of 
its realisation : “ A numerous class of idle vagabonds will be created, 
who will use their womankind as riaves, and who will become a 
hindrance and a menace to the whole community: the results to 
the native population will certainly be disastrous, and it is oiir 
pUin duty to protect them against themselves.** 

Here, however, we need to take care lest, in our anxiety to avoid 
Scylla we fall into Chaiybdis. From the time when Joshua reduced 
the Gibeonites to he ** hewers of wood and drawers of water ” for 
their Hebrew lords — if not from a date long prior— down to the days 
when the Uitianders were treated as duinb, driven cattle ” in the 
land which owed its solvency to thdr presence, and its weoltli to tlieir 
industry, there has never been known a body of meu really fitted 
to be trusted with the possesritm of arbitrary powder. There is uo 
maxim of wider application than this, The weakest goes to the wall.’* 
In the case, however, of peoples of Idndied race and similar tendeucies, 
the antagonism is gradually softened, and the distinctions obliterated, 
by lapse of time, by iutermairiages, by eontinued intercourse, and by 
the hundred-and-one other agencieB which go to the manufacture of 
natioualitiea But when to political supremacy is added the physical 
aloofness due to difference of colour, this tendency to assimilation is 
neutralised, the sense of sepaiatoness is emphasised, the flow of natural 
sympathy is arrested, and tlie danger of oppression, mainly or wholly 
unconscious on the part of the superiors, is intensified and perpetuated. 
That this is no imaginary danger is susoqptible of ea^ proof. The 
peoples of India, various though, they be, are one and all (wiUi tlie 
possible exception of oertain hOl tribes) more widely separated 
from the negro, by descent, by onltnre, and by all the results of ancient 
civilisation, than they are, in the opposite direction, from the nipst 
advanoednationsof Europe; their diffeoNiioee from those are in kind and 
fundamental, tlieir distinotsona from thete in degree merely, and, so to 
say, acddental ; they came under Britirik oonti^ at a time when tlie 
conaoienceof England, if notyetawaketothehonomof the Afrioan slave 
trade, hod become keenly sensitive, os the great Proconsul *' had lately 
learned to hisoost, toaoeiisationsof inhumanitj or injustice ; the details 
of administration w*ere in the Lands of a body of men who, if some* 
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what inoliiied (as indeed their snooeMon are to this day) to attain 
desirable ends by rough-and-ready means, have desenr^y earned 
the reputation of being the most efficient, energetic, and inoormptible 
Public Serrioe the world has ever seen : and yet, sudb is the effect of 
practically iAresponsible power that so accurate and fair-minded an 
observer as Sir James Macintosh could leave on record hSs aonviction 
that Every Engliidunan who residea here* very long has, 1 fear, his 
mind either emasculated by submisnon or corrupted by despotic 
power." 

But, it may be replied, ** This is andent history." Let me 
come to the experience of later times in a matter thoroughly germane 
to pur subject. One of the burning questions which from time to 
time agitates the Government of India is the supply of coolie 
labourers to Assam, to several Bxitidi Colonies (including Natal), 
and to certain foreign plantations. The coolies are, for the moat 
part, low-caste Hindus from Bengal and the North-west Provinces, 
where the over-population is enormous, and the prospect of remune- 
rative employment elsewhere is a real ** boon and bleasing to men." 
These coolies moreover, nnHke the African, are fmgal, patient, and 
industrious ; as eager for work as the other is averse to it, as asaidn-. 
ous as ho is desultory, ambitious within the compass of their poasibi- 
litios, with a keen eye to their own interest, and not willingly parties 
to a bad bargain. In their own homes, where they are able to act as 
entirely free labourers, I have never heard it suggested that they are 
less useful or more unhappy than others ol like position in other 
lands : oiroumstanoea, however, negative the poaailffiity of their em- 
ployment on similar terms in the tea-gaidena of Aanm, the sugar 
plantations of Bourbon and Mauritius^ or the other places where they 
arc in demand. They are themselves wholly unable to de&ay the 
cost of transit, and their would-he employers natuimlly will not incur 
the neceasaiy preliminary expense without some reasonable aeouriiy 
for getting a sufficient return for their outlay. The intending 
emigrants, therefore, before they leave the oountiy, are bound by 
contract to work on the plautatiou for a specified time and under 
definite conditions. The transaction is at every step supervised 
the Government of India, who have prescribed, in minute detail, the 
maximum liahilitieB of the emigrant, the minimum advantages to he 
assured to him, and an ekbomte xnachiosiy for his protaotion: the 
planters are, as a rule, men of the highest honoiir and integri^, who 
would not dream of taking an mxbu advantage ol any one, and 
would never he conaciouriy parties to (qqirearive oonduot of any sort 
And yet the complamta that kept reaching the Government from the 
moat divers quarters, of frauds by leoniitiiig agents o ppre ssion 
garden sirdars, over-exactiona of various kinda, and oh^dea in the 
(1) laBcmbsy. 
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my of all attempts at obtaining xedreas for, or even investigalion of, 
their complaints, were such as to involve repeated amendments of 
the Act, always in favour of the emigrants, and even^ in the case 
of certain formgn poasesmons, to lead to a suspension for the time 
being of all emigration whatever. I was one of the framers of the 
Inland Elnigration Act of 1893 ; the select Committee, to whom the 
Bill was referred, spent an immense amount of time and labour upon 
it, and finally, with the loyal oo-operation of the gentleman repre- 
senting the Assam planters, left it so settled that we thought the 
force of legislation could no further go, usefully, at any rate ; and 
now I find that the present Chief Cmnmissioner of Assam, a mott 
oomx>etent authority, was so dissatisfied with the working of the Act 
that he has obtained its repeal, and a further amendment of the law 
(Act G, of 1901) has been made in the interest of the labourers. If 
^ese things are done in the green tree, what may we expect in the 
dry ? If, the Government of India, with the b^ possible inten- 
tions, cannot sufficiently protect the coolie, what chance will the 
authorities of the Transvaal have in the case of the negro ? 

But here — ^by way of counterpoise i)erhap8 — we are met by 
another and opposite danger, bearing a more specious form, indeed, 
but not less menacing to the prospects of a satisfactory settlement ; 
for while, on the other hand, the men in immediate contact with the 
workmen are only too likely toxiren hardly upon them, to resent with 
impatience their apathy or backwardness, to look in vain for a fitting 
response to their own energy, and thus to beconfi*, to say the least, 
haiidi and inoonnderate, if not actively oppressive, the influence of 
humanitarian sentiment, on the other band, upon minds not exposed 
to the like experiences, has pushed, still pushes, and will assuredly 
continue to pu^, to the opposite extreme those who, like the writer 
to whom I have alluded, regard the question entirely fiom tlie out- 
side, and who are apt to treat as ** oppressive and ** brutal *' actions 
in respect of which the men on the spot are ** astonished at their own 
moderation.’^ And as these men are at home, and can make their 
voices effectively heard, while the others are neceesarily handicapped 
as well by absence as by the suspicion of self-interest attaching to 
their representations, then is danger that their hands may be unduly 
tied by mandate of superior authority — a misfortune which * has 
befallen other responsible agents before now — with results which 
might easily prove destructiTe of the experiment and calamitous as 
well to the natives themselves as to the Colony.* 

And here again we are oonfironted another and opposite difficulty. 

(1) Is tUi 1 do sol ud4st to tlw Aborieioei Protoetios Smtoi j, which hoc, is my 
opwicst sa fim whole, domrirod welt of ih« ocwunsslty, Ihouiph I hove sot slwttjs 
bom abiifr to seoept iu cxyscltutow. 
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WhatoTer theoiy may be aeoepted as to the origin of the human 
species— and whether the wozd itself be regarded as singular or 
plural— it is demonstrably oertain that the theoretical equality of 
moukiud asserted in certain historical docnmeuts, and occasionally 
reproduced for oratorical purposes, never has had auy practi^l 
validity. ISven if the essential differences which separa^ |]bie white 
man from the black were superficial or historical merely, still the 
pride of race ingrained in every Caucasian (fair, brown, or swarthy, 
Japhetian, Semitic, or Coptic), would be sufficient to prevent him 
from associating on terms of equality with the Mongol, the Melanesian, 
or the Negro. The Arab and the Hindu show this exclusiveness 
equally with the European. The average Teuton, indeed (Anglo, 
Geraiau, or Scandinavian), carries his excluaiveDeas still further; the 
ordinary seaman will not serve under a “dago,** nor would the 
llritiMh officer of a Sikh or a Mahomedan regiment associate on equal 
terras— except under very exceptional ciroumstanoes — with the 
offiaprs of the Imperial Service troops, still less with the native 
comrn^ioned officers of his own regiment — though he has happily 
ceased 4(0 call them “niggers'* — and yet in point of race the 
S{>atiiari; the Hindu and the Arab are as truly “ white men ” as any 
Eugiisbl^n of the purest blood.^ 

This jbride of race, however, would not cause any very serious 
embarraiSment in South Africa, where the conditions are prohibitory 
oi unskilled white labour, were it not for the somewhat unreasonable 
jealousy of what* they consider ‘•unfair,” that is, cheap compe- 
tition, which seems to have taken possession of white working-men 
all over the world. Where the alien laboor is really competitive, as 
in the case of Chinamen in California, this jealousy is intelligible, if 
hardly reasonable ; but where, as in this case, and in the present ary 
fora *• White Australia’* — the probable effects of which on an im- 
portant iiidystry in Queensland I need not here d i scuss — tliere is no 
serious rivabry to be apprehended, it appears to me to be both 
unpatriotic and short-sighted. Sut it has to he reckoned with never- 
theless. Lord Ghrey tells us the amazing tale that for advocating the 
oontinuoiis employment of natives in the Rhodestan mines he has 
been accused of seeking to rob the British workmen of opportunities 
of obtaining employment at high wages. The cry, “ We are ruined 

(1) 1 bm bMm inforaivd, oa rr1kbl« aatboritj, tbsi the ohildiva of HlBdiw piopw 
(BrNbrnaod mad KibatryM) urn borii wad do aot oequli* Iboir normal Ugbi 

obooolato colour till aomo montba old ; sad 1 oso vondi from panonsl obaarvatioo that 
at the ago ol tbrae or four it is qiiito pomiUo to diatwgoidb tiba brown apidaraua oi ono 
ftbiM fprwomsbly Hindu) from tim brown akin of Ms pisjSMto (pruanBublyBravilian), 
thongb tbodiffaranoaisimpmiptibloinlibaadnltB. Tim M al wimad ai na , d » i oondOT t» of 
Paraiaa and Arab oonquarom, ara ol oooraa as mubb *' wkihasaan ** as tho Jew or ^ 
Armanian. 

voi„ I.XXI. N.s. 5 V 
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hj cheap Ghinese labour ! ” is not confined to the comic poefs page, 
nor directed exdusiTdy against the Mongol. 

The difficulty- due to this cause presented itself some years ago in 
an acute form in the Colony of Natal. While I was in India we had 
a deputation from the planters of that colony, seeking a‘ modification 
of the Emigration Acts of a somewhat singular character. Their 
case, which they presented with great fairness, and pressed with much 
earnestness, was to the following effect. The character of the work 
in their plantations couM not be performed by Europeans, the natives 
would not be persuaded and could not be forced to work, at least not 
to give effective or reliable work, and unless they (the planters) could 
obtain a supply of imported labourers from without, their indi^try 
would be ruined. This they had been in the habit of getting from 
India, but the working-men, w'ho were supreme in the Colonial 
Legislature (as tliey are in every representative assembly in the Emjiire ) , 
would not tolerate the introduction of Hindu settlers. It appeared 
that many of the emigrants, when free from their contract terms. ha<l 
remained in the Colony voluntarily, and entered into various 
businesses on tlieir own account. Now the Hindu is not mend}* an 
. iiidustrious and thrifty workman, whose frugal manner of life enables 
him to live and thrive upon W’hat vrould be a mere pittance to n 
European ; many of them are skilled artisans of great merit, who 
would make very formidable competitors of the white colonists, when 
freed from the shackles of their tMjntracts. The liCgislature, tiicref»»re, 
threatened to x»ass an Act prohibiting the importation of ccK»lif%<i 
altogether, unless their return to India immediately upon the cxjiiru- 
lion of tlieir contracts could be eff<*ctively guaranteed. The objetd of 
the deputation then was, if possible, to obtain the ooiiMuit of tlo^ 
Gbvexnment of India to an enactment, subjecting to imprisonment, 
be followed by forcible removal, any imported labourer who did ii<*t 
voluntarily leave the Colony witliin a Sfiecified and veiy short tinn- 
after the termination of his contract. I need hardly say that, with 
every desire to assist the planters, the Government of India wen- 
unable to uooede to their request ; but tliey suggested that a tenn 
might be inserted in the body of the agreements, binding the emi- 
grants in a specified sum, by way of liquidated damages, to leave the 
Colony within the required time. I had no means of ascertaining the 
imme^te outcome of the matter, but I see Uiat the Natal Assotubly 
have passed an Act for the exclusion of undesirable immigrants,*' 
which is probably aimed at such settlers, and I know that both in tlie 
Orange i^ree 8tate and the Transvaal, before the war, the condition of 
Indian settlers had been rendered intolerable. 

In this confiict of considerations it would manifestly l>e pre- 
sumptuous for one “ sitting at homo at ease ** to pretend to direct tho 
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local authoritieB in matters of detail, but tliere are aome genend 
prinoipleB, for the most part of a negative character, which may, I 
think, be |easonably recommended for oonsideTation. 

1. The Administration ought on no account to make itself respon- 
sible, direStly or indirectly, for the supply of labour. That duty 
ought to be thrown unreservedly on the employers, and the action of 
Government should be confined to such supervision as may be possible 
for the protection of the labotners, and a rigid enforcement, as against 
both parties, of all proper and equitable contracts of hiring. It will 
be evident from the foregoing that the men to whom even these 
limited functions are intrusted will have no sinecure, and that their 
oH^ce will call for the exercise of vigilance, tact, and patience, in no 
slight degree. 

2. The native population cannot be allowed to drift into the 
condition so graphically described by Lord Grey, quoted nupra. 
Whatever steps can be taken, short of violence or physical restraint, 
to lead, drive, or push the natives into habits of industry and order, 
‘knight to be adopted boldly, and carried out unflinchingly, even 
tifeugh some of the measures may apparently be at variance with the 
uiSrestricted personal liberty so dear to the Anglo-Saxon, and 
n^plidiated or disregarded by every other nation on earth. 

In connection with this point it is rather startling to learn that at 
the (‘urrent rate of wages in the Rhodesian mines a man can lay by in 
two years enough money to enable him to maintain himself in idle- 
uess for the rest ef his life. Having regard to the danger, already 
referred to, of the creation of a vast army of ** idle vagabonds if 
the natives are permitted to lead *‘idle and useless lives," it is 
anything but encounigiug to be told that a short spurt of two years 
is all that a man neecis to become emeritm. Signor Beato, who had 
BiHsnt many years in Mandalay, told me that the objLS>t in life of a 
Iliurman was to scrape together enough money to buy him two wives, 
** after which he lies on his back, and his wives keep him ; " but then 
the process in his case generally took half a lifetime at least. It 
ought not to pass the bounds of human ingenuity to devise a scheme 
which, without unduly diminishing the inoentives of labour, should 
afford some reasonable probability that, in a fair number of instances, 
peiTnanent habits of industry and order might be looked for. One 
obvious expedient would the creation of aitifioud wants ; but the 
idiosyncrasies of the negro seems to render that suggestion some- 
what utopian. 

li. It must not be foigotten that — at present at any rate — the 
domand for organised labour is greatly in excess of the supply ; and 
it should be our anxious care to ensure that no unreasonable impedi- 
ments are thrown in the way of employers who may seek to supply 

3 1 3 
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the defidenoy by importatioii. We leam from Lord Grey that 
in Bhodesia they are ** experimenting with Arab labour.** I pre- 
sume with some of the tribes of mixed Arabian and Afriopn blood to 
be found in Ab^^ssinia and the Eastern Budan — and I know that the 
supply to be obtained in India is practically inexhaustible. But 
this suppl^y '^hich is obviously of the first importance to the Colonies, 
cannot he had upon too one-sided terms. 

A policy founded on such lines as these will be far from ** heroic,” 
it will please neither the ardent utilitarian reformer nor the humani- 
tarian enthusiast ; it will not turn Africa into Europe— or even into 
Asia — in the third or fourth generation ; but it will, I think, if 
resolutely and energetically persevered in, lay the foundatiou of lluit 
slow but steady progress which ought to be the goal of otir endea- 
vours. 

Ai.kx. £n\v. Mii.i.kk. 



PISCAI> POLICY REGARDING TRANSVAAL MINES. 


The new ColouieB — ^the Transvaal and the Orange River t^oTony — ^now 
form integpral parts of the complex whole known as the British 
Empire, and their wealth will be open to, and in great measnre he 
the property of, the combined British people. Besides the security 
and maintenance of prestige, of power, and of position, Great Britain 
will have new fields of enterprise in th^ lands, the mines, and in oon- 
n^tioQ with the people of the New South Africa. 

Viewed in the light of these considerations, these facts, the question 
of the War Debt becomes one not so much of attempting the task of 
exactly apportioning the debt between the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom and those of the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, 
according to the benefits each may have derived from the successful 
Iji^iiiation of the war. It is rather one of framing a fiscal policy 
filiated to encourage the most speedy development of the resources 
^ oi! the new countries, and to free their wealth under such regulations 
= as will secure its widest distribution and confer the greatest imme- 
diate benefit to the greatest number of all the British people. 

Great Britain, being the predominant partner in the Empire, and 
her people being the most active and important factor in the develop- 
ment of the enormous wealth of the Transvaal, will, without doubt, 
stH iiro the greater share of the coming vast production of gold — no 
matter how the actual settlement of the War Debt is arranged. 

After all, the question she has in reality to decide is whether she 
will take her share of Transvaal gold by waiting for her sons to send 
it liome in the shape of wages earned and fortunes made, or whether 
she will begin taking at least part of her share now, and gradually, 
by taxing gold profits and securing a direct share in the undeveloped 
resources of the countries she has set open. In the former case a 
large bulk would come to her through the hands of a small number 
of millionaires, who will from time to time settle down in her capital 
to enjoy their wealth, paying income tax and death duties, and dis- 
persing their money in a thousand different ways. Under this system 
the distribution would be more distant, more uneven, more unomtain. 
The tendency would be still further to accumulate wealth in the 
hands of a few individuala That is a result not to be desired. In 
the Booond ease, the distribution would he immediate and of the widest 
possible description, as it would be effected by bringing relief of 
taxation to the mass of the people in Great Britain. 

As Sir David Barbour states in his Report on the Finances of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony, such a thing as theoretioal per^ 
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fection in fiscal matteis is unattainable. The policy which the 
GoTernment will be wise in pursuing will lie in a combination of both 
methods of obtaining repayment for the nation’s great sufiPbrings and 
efforts. The present generation of the people of the United King- 
dom may certainly claim to have their interests closely watched.' To 
them, to Ae* valour of youth, to determination and doggedness, is 
due the result of the war. It is only fair they should secure as large 
a repayment of the cost as possible and in the shortest time, so as to 
admit of alleviation of taxation without undue delay. 

But what is the limit to be ? It must be fixed short of that |>oiut 
which, if pa.s8ed, Transvaal industries would suffer. To go further 
would be doing injury to Great Britain’s own interests. The danger 
of bringing about a spirit of discontent and hoiielessness must lie 
studiously avoided. For these reasons, among others, it is desirable 
first to ascertain as nearly as possible how much revenue the 3*oimg 
but rapidly developing industries of the new Colonies can produiMi, 
and secondly to fix a maximum amount of War Deht to he dirci*fly 
paid hy them. The second aim can only he attained hy estimating 
and assessing the amount from available data which may be brought 
out in the examination into the first question. 

It is remarkable that Sir David Barbour’s figure of £55,000.000, 
which he indicates as a just proportion of the cost of the war pay- 
able by the new Colonies, is the same as has been put forward in tin* 
writers Xeir Afnca, It is true the di%’isiou of the figiu^e is* 

regarded somewhat differently. Sir David Barlanir remarhing that 
the “ Orange Kiver Colony, in connection with the question of a 
^'Tintribution towards the c’ost of the war, is practically a negligible 
quantity.” 

There is little doubt as to the ability of the now Colonies to pay 
such an amount, notwithstanding the views which liaA'o been put 
forward in certain quarters. If Great Britain puts a small propor- 
tion of the War lK*bt on the shoulders of the mining Colony, she 
will eventually get more in profits and in other ways ; if she places 
too much the wealth will remain buried. 

In regard to the first aim, tliat of asoertainixig the tapucity of the 
new Colonies, a safe guiding principle is to bo found in strictly 
limiting taxation according to results obtained from the actual firork 
of wealth- production and discovery. This can be effected by — 

1 . Taxing the profits of tiie esdsUng mines and industries. 

2. By taking an equitable share for the Btate in all the new 

mineral areas that may he discovered in the future. 

3. By making the most of the present State assets in the shape of 

lands, mining areas, etc. 

In other words, the War Debt should be levied on results only, 
and upon the results as they declare themselves. The smallest 
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burden upon efEort should be entirely avoided. The people of Great 
Britain certainly be the gamers by the adoption of this prin- 
ciple, and Sir David Barbour appears to have foimd it will best suit 
the Tninsv^ people as well. The present inquiry is then brought 
into two principal heads : — 

1. The amount of revenue likely to be produced oft fhe above 

basis of fiscal policy. 

2. The amount of War Debt which may conveniently be charged 

to the new Colonies — tliis to be based upon the results ob- 
tained from the first inquiry. 

The first main question falls into three divisions : — 

The amount of revenue which can be produced from the 
existing mines and industries after readjustment of taxation. 

(A) The amount obtainable from hnmarplaahen, State assets, etc. 

u ) The share of the State in new mineral areas. 

To all the foregoing Sir David Barbour has addressed himself, and 
in his Report answers ore given to most of these questions. In the 
case of others the data at his disposal were insufficient, and conse- 
quently he made no definite estimate or statement. 

To the recommendations which Sir David Barbour has made in the 
direction of putting fair fixation upon the mines there is already 
considerable op[x>sition from one quarter. Further conuderation 
and discussion of tlie subject may be helpful as well as useful. 
What is the capacity of the present mines to bear taxation ? How 
will the e. listing fhines be affected by the 10 per cent, tax advocated 
by the financial expert These questions will now be dealt with, 
and it will be seen that even a higher tax than that contemplated 
could he imposed without an3' serious effects. 

'Hiat the mines will bo laid under no injustice is clear, if, after 
pa^’ing taxes under the new scheme, the companies can still return 
dividends td shareholders equal to or greater than those paid before 
the war. Ccrtaiid^' it will be desirable to keep taxation within the 
limit indicated, which would just equalise matters. From the first 
the new Government should prove itself, even to foreign shareholders, 
a more beneficial one than the old. The taxation scheme for the 
mines recommended by Sir David Barbour will certainly not be an 
uver-burdening one. Mr. Cliamberlain has stated that the Goveru- 
inont have practically adopted the Report. The African iiVr«'#r, 
however, which may be looked upon as the organ of tlie Rand 
cnpitalists, has severely criticised it. Sir David Barbour’s recom- 
mendation, it says, may* be summed up in a single sentence, ‘ Here 
is a gold nune ; come, let us rob it,’ ” and a long criticism follows 
which i'arefully emphasises what the mines are to be made to pay 
from profits without mentioning one of the many alleviatious which 
Sir David’s proposals would bring them. Further, The J/rictm 
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^frieic no longer epeaks as for the Chamber of Mines, but presiiiues 
to speak for all the **Uitlanders.’*^ This is a presumption of 
aiithoritj to which it has no right. The main stream of **'Uitiander ** 
opinion by no means identifies the journal in question as the 
*• Uitlttiider’* organ ; and the people of England may rest assurcMl 
that there will be no objections raised by the population of the Hand 
to the general principles of taxation as proposed by the expert sent 
out by the British Government. 

It is too well known by the Rand publio that in the past the 
owners of the rich mines were able to throw the htirdeii of taxation 
on the shoulders of the poorer people and the owners of the poorer 
mines. Any dhange of fisral polie 3 ’‘ which will ensure a more etpiit- 
able adjustment of taxation will be welcomed, and will secun* plenty- 
of popular enp|X)rt. 

8ir David Barbour slinws the highest financial wisdom in his 
statement that ** The sound policy for the Transvaal is so to frame 
its system of taxation as not to increase unnetH^ssarily the initial 
capital expenditure or enham'e the cost of working ; and ns the 
Transvaal mines must in any case War a large hi mien of the revenue, 
these results can best be obtained] b\’ raising what revenue is retpiired 
b}* means of a tax on profits/* lie also shows a shrewd urasp of the 
whole question in his refereiu'es to the lieaxy iiiri<leni-r* of the old 
system of taxation upon the j*oor mines and the ecmipanilive 
immunity* of the rich ones. Trulv does he refliM-t the minds of the 
people in staling his opinion that such a polity as h«.* sketches out “ is 
generally approved liy Jccnl public opinion.*’ 

Coincident with his mild tax of lu |)er cent, on mining profits. Sir 
David advo(‘ates the aWlition and reduction of certain ('uMonis 
duties, the ahtdition of transit duv9 upon go<sis brought llinuigh the 
southern Colonies, an er|uitable adjustment f»f C'ohtiiial railway' rates, 
the reflut^ioii of the ext^essivo freights charged h.v the 'Netherlands 
Railway, and the 6wt«epiiig away of the Dynamite Moiio|Mily — wlii» li 
last, he shows, will mean a saving " little if anything short of 
A'tj00,0‘^n» IHiT annum.*** 

In the author’s AV/r Soutit Africa a similar n*U*mm\ fiwul 
j»oliiy is ailvcKwted, and calculations are therein prest^i»te<l which show 
that the saving to the mines on similar bases of fiscal jMiliey to 11 uim 9 
of 8ir David BarWur would be not less that Os. per ton of ore 
mined and treated. Mr. John Hays ilaiimiond. the leading authority 
UfKiri Rnud mining, has stated his opinion that the saving under 
eulighteuefl govenuneut will bo about 6s. per ton, and that the 

(1) ** Uitl«nd<fr/' AcxrcMrIy ■ vemei w«nl to u*c, nur mrrtm mm m i’*ki»wnieut 

('XimsMiiott for tb** non^B-XTr pojjulalum of tbs ’l'nukavtt»l~-tb >M> viUn iir«r« VitUadorii 
utuitiT tb« Republit'Sii <;*ovt;r»iiMnit . 

'2} Pago 17 of Uirport. 
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profits per daim will be increased* by from £7,500 to £12,000. 
More recently a Jobannesburg writer in tbe Fremdenhlatt^ quoted in 
The Tim^ of 22nd June, has stated that the saving in working costs 
will be atjeast 25 per cent., that is nearly Ts. per ton. It is shown 
in the New South Africa that the net gain to the whole industry on a 
year’s work (the production of 1899 being taken as^a lasis), after 
paying the profit tax of 10 per cent, would be at least £1,600,000 a 
year. Upon the basis of probable production after the elapse of 
three years from the Declaration of Peace, for the ten years ended 
1914, the net saving would be about £2,900,000 per annum. 

But over and above these net gains in profits, the mines would 
{Aofit from the large quantities of low-grade ore* which would be 
rendcriHl available for exploitation. Every shilling by which costs are 
reduced will largely increase the quantity of ore which can be milled 
to profit. What this extra gain would be it is almost impossible to 
estimate, but in many of the mines of the Central Rand it would be 
very large. The exploitation of the Main Reef would, in many 
cases, add ten or a dozen years to the lives ” of several mines. 
Sui'h cnnclusious as these will give some idea of what benefit good 
government will mean to mines view'ed in the aggregate. But meet 
minds will be convinced more rea«iily by the demonstration of the 
out conic of the new policy upon individual and typical mines. 

The figure of 5a. per ton may reasonably be accepted as the 
miniinuni of reduction ; it ia the least ot those previoxisly quoted. 
For details of how this figure is arrived at the reader is referred to 
the Snr South Afnca. The calculations there made by the writer 
were based u|Km the hypothesis that various alleviations in taxation 
or drawbacks to mining enterprise would be made by tbe new 
Government ; these are nearly all recommended by Sir David 
Barbour. 

Ijot us *now see what this reduction in costs will mean, taking 
several typical companies, deducting the gross amount of reduction 
from the expenditure, i.c., adding to the profits. On the other hand, 
the suggested tar of 10 per cent, will be deducted from the “ revised ” 
profit figure and the difference shown. 

Both Sir Michael Hicks Beach and Sir William Haroourt appear 
U» think that the contribution of 10 per cent upon profits is too 
small. In view of this, it will be instructive to inquire as to what 
would l*e the effect of a tax of 15 per cent. P It may be that the 
revenual requirements will be such that the lesser tax will be insuffi- 
cient. There is much to be said in favour of the solution put forward 
by the writer elsewhere, viz., that the tax should be a variable one, 
a changing percentage, rising and falling with the requirements of the 
Government. 

The illustrations and concrete inatanoes which follow may be 
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mines of the WitwAtomnd. Boiiig the ket oonplote 
imdnonnal working, the • 

Let m consider first the cnss of the Rohtnm ICme, tjie premier 
mine of the Band, and one of the largeet gold prodnom and dividcmd 
j«»yer8 in\he world. The net profit made by Uiis eompany in 18J/8 
wLs £425,935, from a cnuihing of 184, (H)0 tons of ore. Five eluHings 
a ton reduction in working coete would mean an addition to the 
profit** of £46.000, Ten per cent, upon the enlarged profit of 
£471,935 £425,935 plus £40,000) would he £47,193, or very 

little more than the saving effected under improvetl general (■ondi- 
tions. The difference at first sight would ap|»ear insignifitwnt. lint 
there is, of course, the incieancHl tonnage of low.grmle ore that tin- 
reduction in working charge's would l>riiig into the profit mtegorr to 
be renieml»ered. 

Examine as a second instam.'e the Henry Nourse, another high- 
grade mine. During the twelve months ending 3t*th June, 1M>1». 
121,185 tons were crushetl. At 5s. per ton, the estiinaUHl rt^liu tion 
in costs under good goveniment, the annual saving would be £.‘U>,2!U>. 
Adding Uiis figure to the actual net profit of £lS9,(}fiS gives a total 
estimated profit of £219,904, U> ftercent. of which is £21.99<1. This 
is an enhanced profit of in favour of the new reyiwc. Fift^H*!! 

per cent, tax would come to rather more than the savings iimd** in 
reduced w'orking tosts. The nHluctinn of costs from 20s. lOd. 

218. lOd. per ton would largely increase the quantify of ore workable 
to profit in this mine. 

The grade of the City and Suburban is alnnit 44s. ]ht ton 
cnifhcd, or rather above the general average of the Band. The net 
profit earned was £188,521 upon a crushing of 218,1 It; tuns. Vuder 
ihe new scheme the profit would be increase*! by £54.529 to £ J43,o5u. 
3'en per cent, on this profit would bo only £24,3t»5, ufld even 2“ 
]»er cent, would be less than the estimated saving. Here we 
see the benefit arxo’uing to the modium-grade mines resulting from new 
conditions is greater than in the case of the richer pro|»ositioiis. 

The Wolhuter may be described aa a low medium-grade mine, its 
ff^oovery value in 1H98 Vjeing ^15s. 8d. The net profit eanuMl was 
£101,434, equal to 12a. 6|d. per ton on a cruahing of 1<>].712 tons. 
Five shilling reduction would enluuiee the profit by the sum of 
£40,428, while Sir Darid BarbouFf tax upon the “ revised profit 
would only be £14,185. Apparently the Wolhuter would be better 
off witli a 25 {ler cent, tax (though, of course, nothing so high as 
that is contemplated) and 5s. reduction in costs, than under the 
ronditious prevailing under the old Qovemment. Beckoning on a 
tonnag ebasis, the tax upon the enlarged profit would only be J s. fid. 
against a saving of 5s. 
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Ixatly/ tli« etm of Uionoiini, nldcii iHiii M 
worCh of gold per ton froa iti ore, may Im cited. This sdiio Is 
operated at a remarkably low cost. During 1898, 191,826 tons 
were eruehed, yielding a profit of iB116,498. A tax of 10 per cent, 
upon the enlarged profit resulting from a saving of £472956 (6s. per 
ton on 191,825 tons) would only amount to £16,336, or, roughly, 
one-third of the saving! Instances might he multiplied almost 
indefinitely, but those given may be taken as typical. 

Going aside from the main argument for a moment, let us see 
what the effect of a 58. reduction and a 10 per cent tax would have 
liceu upon an unpayable mine such as the George Goch was in 
1898. To prevent misoonoeption it should be stated that the position 
of the mine is now entirely different to that in the period under 
notice. The tonnage crushed was 103,444, yielding gold to the 
value of £113,443, at an expenditure of £116,054. Had costs 
been 5s. per ton lower, a profit of £23,250 would have been secured, 
leaving £20,925 net, after paying a tax of 10 per cent. 

The foregoing figures will amply demonstrate how little founda- 
tion there is for the cry that the projected tax of 10 per cent will 
bear hardly on the mines ; provided, of course, 5 b. can be saved on 
working costs. There seems, looking at the evidence adduced, little 
reason to doubt that this can be effected with ease. In almost every 
vase cited it will be seen that the mines will be better off under the 
new scheme than under the old. 

Tho measure of *relief will he greater in the oases of the raedium- 
irrode mines than those of the richest, the lowest-grade mines will 
lienefit to a greater extent than the medium class, unprofitable 
mines will be converted into paying concerns. The general fairness 
of the proposed taxation must he admitted, for, as Sir David Bar- 
Iniiir remarks, ** the tax will fall more heavily on the very profitable 
mines than bn the poorer ones, hut the gain to the mining industry, 
us a whole, will be very great. In any case, the more profitable 
mines are in the best position to bear additional taxation.'^ As will 
have been seen tnm the foregoing typical illustrations, the benefit to 
the lower and lowest-grade mines will be considerable. 

To begin with the 10 per cent, tax may be most suitable, but it is 
eridhilt tliore is scope for seme increase in the rate. Even with a tax 
of more than 10 per cent, the mines in the aggregate, rich and poor, 
would be gainers over the old system. Readers are referred to the 
chapter in the New South Africa which shows dearly that this is 
so. In five years’ time, with a 15 per cent, tax, it is probable the 
mines will be making £2,000,000 more in profits yearly than would 
have been possible under the old system. Some elasticity of revenue 
is desirable in a new country to allow for possible hindrances and defi- 
(.•lencies, and it will be better to leave the tax with some ** spring ’* in it. 
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The probable production of the Rand 1 haTe dealt with in the 
book quoted. Taking the figures therein arrived at, the profits for the 
first period of ten years after the gold-winning capacity of the 
industry is fully restored, will average £9.000,0U0 a year. With a 
10 per oept. fAX the revenue would be £900,000, and with one of 16 
per cent. £1,850,000, these figtures of course applying to the whole 
period and not to the first years. For the second period of ten years 
the revenue yield may be calculated at £1,600,000, u]H>n a 10 per cent, 
basis. Sir David Barbour’s estimate of initial revenue from this tjix is 
£400,000, which may be regarded as correct for the iirst year. But on 
the average for the longer period the figure of £9i >0,000, os iuditateil 
above, is likely to be near the actual result. Sir David Borliour might 
have ventured a little further into the futui'c than he has done, os his 
estimate gives a misleading idea regarding the ultimate sum which 
would be derived from the contemplated lax. 

In passing, it may be noted that in his endeavour to be strictly 
and legally impartial, Sir David Barbour has recommended the v;j 
per wmt. upon the gross yield of mynjwthfftu^ at rording to the letter 
p{ the Gold Law of the late South African Be]iiihlic. Nid only will 
this be difficult but in certain cases it would prove unfair to shurt*- 
holders. The tax upon jirofits wdll be* quite suffiricnt w'itliout the 
exaction on myujtfivhf gold production, which Sir David Biirl»our points 
out is equivalent to nearly 9 per cent. u|»on predits from w orking. Bo 
long as the law remains as at present, the ordinary goM revenue from 
claim licences will probably be about £'J00,0U0 a year net. 

W. Bi.KUK‘11. 


(I) Anas given out bv his Governmnil to the uwnetii of the funu unUer mining 



THE BOER PRISONERS IN BERMUDA. 

% 

This subject of camps and enclosures for the many thousand prisoners- 
of-war takeh in our South African campaign has, of late, forced 
itself upon the notice of the British public. The enemie^ofJBngland 
have sought to find in these camps a convenient peg on which to 
hang a formidable string of accusations, beginning with imputations 
of ill-management, and ending with direct charges of inhuman 
cruelty ; doing more harm than good to the cause they seem to favour 
by their obvious disregard for truth. These tales of ill-treatment have 
scl(|pm emanated from the Boers themselves, but have, .as a rule, been 
started by the unscrupulous beings who think it no shame to bribe 
the editor of a second-rate foreign newspaper, and will stoop to any 
depth of meanness in the hope of raising a new foe to England, 
while they hide themselves and their falseness under the shadow of 
the Boer cause. It seems no matter to them that they mate and 
encourage an impression that tlie Boer is a man of no honour, with a 
preference for lies and a truly abnormal capacity for inventing them. 
8o long as they have spread a tale to the discredit of theBritidi. 
nation they are satisfied. 

There are many, both at home and abroad, whose general faith in 
the justice and humanity of the military authorities leads them to 
treat these accusations with scorn. Yet since where little is known 
— it is the more easy to credit a wild assertion, even as in the days of 
our grandfathers many a traveller's tale found credence that to-day 
would be ridiculed — so many stories are believed of the Boer camps 
now, both in this country and abroad, which can scarcely be said 
to have even a foundation of fact to support their fiction. This must 
be my excuse for publishing a simple account of the life in, and 
management of, the prisoner-of-war camps in Bermuda ; telling of an 
organisation which is so familiar to those who are responsible for 
its working that it may appear to have no interest, though, if I 
mistake not, it will come as a surprise to those whose sphere of 
interest has not brought them within the ken of a great prisoner-of- 
war encampment at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Sorely the truth is best for both sides, for ** the first of all gospels 
is this, that a lie cannot endure forever.” 

In the Bermudas there are at present eeven eeparats islands 
occupied by the Boers sad thw guards. On five of these are 
prisoner-of-war encampments, the remaining two being reserved 
as hoqdtal islands for the aiok. The oonfi^ tjpmob of a guarded 
enolosore is of necessity small, but care bas been tdben to give the 
prisoners what liberty is possible under the oiroumstancee. Instead 
of a camp entirely surrounded by a berbed-wiie fence or a h^h 
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palisade, as is usual, full advantage has been taken of the natural 
suitability of these islands. And the only artiftoial barrier is a 
barbed- wire fence, which separates the prisoners from their guards, 
while otherwise the picturesque rooky coast on their portion of the 
island has been left free to the Boers, and permission has been granted 
them to* bathe in the sea, and swim to a distance of fifty yards from 
the ^ore, small naval vessels being moored in a few commanding 
lK)sitions for the purpose of guarding the waters surrounding the 
islands. A comparison with the majority of American and Pro- 
Boer Press statements on this subject shows a curious lack of accurate 
information. Such statements as the following appear constantly : — 

** They are herded in great detention camps. Stockades encircled 
by fences of barbed wire, escape from which is almost impossible, 
and life inside of which is almost unendurable.’* 

Tlie work of selecting and preparing these camps before the 
prisoner^-of'war airived was no easy task. Every detail become a 
matter of importonoe. The Governor himself inspected the few 
available spots in the Bermudas, selecting the present islands, and 
directing the general lines on which the cam]w should be pitcliod. 
Small trees and undergrowth were cleared away to allow free venti- 
lation, larger trees were left standing tliat the prisoners might have 
shade. Hoads were mode through the camps ; kitchens, wash-houses, 
etc., w'ere erected in suitable positions, and tents were pitehiHl in long, 
orderly lines, the ground being raised or lowered us requiriH), that 
they might stand level. The tents provided arc the ordinary mili- 
tary bell tents, with the addition of wooden tent-bottoms os a pro- 
tection from damp. 

For some time the work of preparation absorbed ilie attention of 
the various branches of the military service represented in Bermuda. 
To the Royal Engineers, however, fell the beeriest task, more especially 
in providing spacious hospitals, landing piers, and a suHicient water- 
supply for the camps. The Bermudas have neither fresh- water spriiig> 
nor rivers, and though with care rain-water oolleoied on roofs and watvr- 
catches can supply a sufficiency for householders, the needs of men li%ung 
in tents, with no means of collecting or storing water, could not be so 
easily arranged for ; and it was found absolutely necessary to iixi}K>rt 
DO less than six oondensing plants from England to ensure a good 
and sufficient water-supply. 

To an ofihioker the management of a prisoner-of-war encampment 
may seem a simple matter, contained in the two broad principles of 
guarding and feeding the prisoners. Tet, as in all the pnuitical 
duties of life, what the outsider looks upon as a broad principle is in 
fact a mass of details, each important in itself, and eai^ tending to 
the general success or failure of tbe whole scheme. Constant altera- 
tions and modifioatioos must be made by those in authority to suit, 
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as they arise, the daily and almost hourly new oontingeneies. The 
organisation of a town of some thousand inhabitants inyoiyes no 
little labour for those responsible for its welfare ; but in the case of 
a suddenly formed encampment there is no old-standing precedent, 
no long e:lp6rienoe of what is best to do and what to leave. An 
officer steps into command as commandant of the camp with the 
weight of great responsibility on his Moulders, and all the enemies 
of his country ready to cry ** shame/’ should ill befall the prisoners 
under his care. Nay, ready even when all is going well and no 
blunder has marred the success of management. 

The Iloyal Warwickshire regiment which brought the Boers over 
f^m South Africa has remained to guard them in* Bermuda; and 
tl tough the glamour of martial glory is absent from their somewhat 
monotonous duties, the respondbility of their work is considerable, 
and the tact and kindliness with which it has been carried out will 
not easily be forgotten by those who have watched evei^ts, or, if I 
mistake not, by the prisoners themselves. 

The first organisation of all the institutions and regpilations of the 
camp, and preparation of the islands for the prisoners, were carried 
out under the immediate supervision of the late Governor and 
Oommonder-in-Chief of Bermuda, General Sir George Digby Barker, 
K.C.B., and will doubtless be continued by bis successor. Sir Henry 
Geary. But os the difficulties of first experiment slip into the 
comparatively easy groove of routine, there will be time and oppor- 
tunity for the further development of the present, and the introduc- 
tion of new, schemes, and doubtless the new Governor will be able to 
ex lend the system of employing the prisoners, as also the system of 
s<!paration of the irreconcilables from the reoonoilableB. The more 
detailed charge and organising of the camps fell to Colonel Quayle- 
Joues, C.B., till the promotion to the charge of a home district 
recalled him to England, when he was succeeded as Assistant 
Adjutant-General for prisoners- of -war by Major Morrice, D.S.O. 
For convenience the island encampments are divided into groups, 
each having its own camp-commandant. The hospital iriands, Forts 
and Zota," are under the charge of the officers of the R.A.M.C. 

Within the Boer camp itself a considerable amount of power and 
responsibility is held by oertain of the prisoners. The Boers are 
allowed to elect their own camp officers, the authority held by minor 
officials gradually ascending till it is centred in the hurgher-oom- 
mandant. Thus, of the seven men in each tent one is nominated 
by his fellows to become foreman ; he thereby is made responsible 
for the proper cleanliness and order of his tent and for the good 
behaviour of his tent-fellows. He in his turn combines with the 
other tent-foremen of his line to elect a ** line-captain.” The line- 
oaptain is responsible for all matters oonneoted with the discipilino 
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and good order of his line of tents, and becomes an intermediaxT’ 
between the burghers and the burgher-commandant, receiving any 
complaint or question referring to any tent from the foremen and 
reporting it to the burgher- oommandant. The line-captains also 
have the responsibility of appointing foremen to enforce 'the proper 
care and TileSnliness of kitchens, wash-houses, etc. ; and they are 
bound to see that the camp orders are obeyed, that all tents are 
struck at least once a week, and that the wooden tent- bottoms are 
placed outside the tents and thoroughly scrubbed three times a week. 
Above the line-captain comes the burgher- oommandant, whose duties 
are manifold and responsibilities great, lie is directly responsible 
for the order of the camp under his command to the British oflicer in 
charge, and he holds a somewhat difficult and tr^-ing position. Since 
he is elected by the Boers, it may be taken for granted that he has 
no political leanings in favour of the English. Yet, being a man of 
position ayd authority in his camp, as he also must be, ho is well 
aware that obedience to and strict observance of all camp rules and 
regulations and the maintenance of camp discipline means the well- 
being of the burghers in his charge. At the same time his electors 
have a keen eye to his doings, and should he lie thought to be too 
actively assisting the English guard an early new election may be 
looked for. 

Any suggestion of reform or innovation in camp-life is looked 
upon with the utmost suspicion by the Boers, who invariably read 
therein some ulterior motive on the port of the«Briti.sh. Several 
rather curious instances of this feeling have occmireil in the cain|>8 
at Bermuda. For example, when they first arrived, an effort was 
made to obtain statements from each of the prisoners as to what their 
trades and occupations in South Africa, previous to the outbreak of 
war, had been, with a view to possibly finding work locally for 
some of them, particularly if there should be any eonsiderahle 
number of engineers among the number. The plan failed, however, 
from the absolute refusal of the burghers to give au^' information 
about themselves whatever. On another occasion endeavours were 
made to start some system of police among the prisoners to look after 
the sanitary condition of the camp, and to see that regulations were 
oorried out. In spile of assistanoe given by the burgher-oomipan- 
dant and the line-oaptains, who explained to the prisoners that the 
police were for the benefit of aU, and would be under the command 
of their own hurgher-oommandant, the Boers would have nothing to do 
with it, apparently believing that the scheme must he in some way 
intended to benefit the British. They ohjeoted also to giving sny 
inlonnation ss to tbrir next-d-km, or the prppsrty they possessed ; 
and did not like bnighsrs being employed as clerks, imagining that 
they would he used to obtain information fri>m themselves. 
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The eBtablishment of a LandroBt (magistrate) Court has, however, 
proved very satisfactory ; and the system of self-government which 
the prisoifOrs are allowed to exercise has avoided much possible 
friction an j simplified the discipline of the camp. This Court, which 
has power to deal with all minor offences committed by burghers, 
and with breaches of camp discipline, consists of a I&nilrost, four 
assessors, a public prosecutor, and a sheriff, and is empowered to 
administer certain clearly defined and limited punishments, one of 
these being from one to ninety days hard labour for the benefit of the 
camp. Every prisoner has the right, should he prefer it, to have 
his case tried by the British camp-commandant, provided he notifies 
hi| wish before his case has been brought before the Landrost. 

On coming to Bermuda the prisoners soon settled into their new 
quarters. For a while there were occasional attempts at escape, and 
one prisoner succeeded in reaching America. But though it is by 
no means impossible for the prisoners to swim the short distance from 
their island camps to the mainland, it is almost impossible for them to 
leave the Bermuda Islands without detection. And those who made 
the attempt soon found that the additional severity of their confine- 
ment after escape from camp proved the game not worth the caudle. 

In their camp-life the prisoners are treated as soldiers, and must 
conform to all regulations for the safety, good order and discipline of 
the camp, lloll-call is held ever}’ morning at 6 30 and again at 
4.30 r.M., also two hours before the sailing of any ship. 

There is a canton in the camp, where the prisoners con buy almost 
anything they want, and where things that are not kept in stock can 
be ordereil. This canteen is furnished by Mr. WT. T. James, by 
previous agreement, and in accortlance with a fixed price list, tlie 
clerks and salesmen inmnecteil with the detailed working of the canteen 
being Boor prisoners engaged at ordinary wages. 

The amduiit of money spent by the prisoners in their canteens 
varies considerably, but it avcniges well over £100 a mouth in each of 
the five islands. 

With regard io food, the prisoners receive similar daily rations 
to those issued to their guards, and the quality of the food is excellent. 
But should there be uoniplaints, the matter is immediately looked 
into. Occasionally the bread has proved unsatisfactory, and the 
whole batch haa been returned and supplied fresh by the bakers. A 
few prisoners have complained that they would like more vegetables, 
some that they miss the milk and jam rations provided in South 
Africa, but the majority express themselves entirely satisfied with the 
food. 

The following are the rations prorided daily per man : — I lb. meat, 
1} lbs. bread, ^ lb. fiesh vegetables, J oz. of coffee, '2 ozs. of sugar, 
i OB. salt, oz. of pepper. 

VOI.. l.XXI. N.s. 3 X , 
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Seeing that the matter of free clothing has met with rather heated 
diacussion in the Press, a few notes on the subject may be of interest. 
On their first arrival in Bermuda, both the prisoners and their guard 
were in somewhat worn-out clothing, as was only natural seeing from 
whence they had come. The question of providing new, and of the 
conditionb under which it should become the prisoners* pro]^rty, came 
under the immediate consideration of His Excellency the Governor. 
It aras w*ell known that some of the men possessed a considerable 
amount of private means, and it was not fair to add the cost of 
clothing such men to the already heavy expenses of the British rate- 
payer. On the other hand it was only a very limited nuniher of 
men w'ho possessed money, and there were a great many prisoqprs 
who had neither money nor the means of earning it, and wliose 
property was in farms which might, or might not, still be in existence. 
These men w'ere not in a position to purchase clothing either W'ith 
ready money or by promissory note ; so that the chief difficulty lay in 
discriminating between those w ho could and those who could not pay. 
Any idea of requiring a promissory note was at once discarded us 
imworkable, and it was finally decided to issue clothing entirely free 
to all such prisoners as had not the visible means of purchasing for 
themselves. PracticaUy this amounted to tlie gift of free clotliing to all 
the prisoners excepting to such of the Boer olficers and c*oiuparatively 
wealthy men ashadmoney in tlmlocalba&ks,aud w’ho weretheruforeablo 
to b\iy their own clothing at the canteen. At first, while the Bermuda 
summer made coats unnecessary, and even the guard di.scarded them 
and w'orked in shirt sleeves, there wa.s no very great issue called for, 
but gradually, as the heat cooled and clothes wore out, it eon tinned 
to increase till by the end of the first six mouth.s over ll,5uo artieK« 
of clothing had been distributed. In December 4,000 great-coats 
arrived from England and lay stored till the first touch of winter 
weather sliould make it desirable to issue them to the prisoners. 
This occurred about the second week in December, the Bermuda 
climate being so warm and sunny that it can scATi^ly be said to have 
a w'inter oven at Christmas time. 

During tlic distribution of these grcat-coats tlio delegate of an 
American charitable society came to Bermuda, and was granted 
Xicrmission to view the camps, in consequence of which u sonn^wlmt 
quaint story was set in circulation. It is told in a Now' York paper 
as follows : — ** When the latter [tlie delegate] bad presented his 
credential at Hamilton, the Governor, for reasons best known to 
himself, found it desirable to distribute the clothing stored since 
hi.<st summer, free of charge and conditions. After some difficulties 
and a delay of several days Mr. X. was admitted to the camps, 
and W'as sur{)ri8ed to find a pail of the prisoners in brand-new 
clothing. . . . The pressure of public opinion in the United 
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States and the pressure of an American delegate evidently induced 
the Governor of Bermuda to x>^ '^th his stored-up treasure of 
clothing.^’ 

Even supposing this were written in all good faith and that the 
writer did honestly think the delegate’s visit of sufficient importanoe 
to cause the British Government immediately to issue free clothing 
to its prisoners-of-war, one is still tempted to wonder if the honest 
American citizen would digest this piece of information with his 
morning paper and his hi^akfast. 

Wliile the clothing question was quietly being solved in Bermuda 
the Pro-Boer Press began to agitate itself seriously on the subject. 
’1^0 Boer prisoners were represented as being in terrible state of 
destitution, and constant api>oaU for ** relief,” particularly for gifts of 
clothing, appeared in the papers. These brought prompt replies 
from the charitably disposed, and though the majority of the people 
who coutrihuted in answer to these appeals probably did so in all 
good faith, yet there can be no doubt that there was a strong anti- 
Britisli feeling at work, and that the desire of the leaders of the 
iiiovcmeiit was rather to stir up ill-will against England by publishing 
accounts of ** cruelties and hardships ” under the excuse of charity, 
tliuu any wish to send help to those in distress. 

As the immediate result of such appeals Bermuda was swamped 
with old clothes from America. One mail steamer alone brought 
thirty cases, and the supply seemed tmending. A fresh difficulty 
now arose, for th^ medical authorities at once saw danger ahead and 
refus€*d to take the responsibility of admitting such clothing to the 
camps from fear of infection. Yet it seemed hard to ship straight 
back to America gifts that were intended for the benefit of the 
prisoners, and finally it was decided that the clothing should be all 
disinfected under the supervision of the health officer of the Colony, 
and then hh handed over to the Boer prisoners. At the same time it 
was felt that something must be doue to check the flow, and a 
uotitlcatiou was issued to the effect that in future the prisoners- 
of-war would not be permitted to receive gifts of old clothes, and a 
note was added that though now clothing might be sent to the 
prisoners by their friends, such gifts were not necessary as the 
British Government was providing all necessary clothes free of 
charge, and camp-life did not accommodate itself to the storing of 
a surplus supply. 

This refusal to admit **v.’om** clothing called forth a perfect 
storm of abuse, and such statements as the following appeal far 
and wide. 

** It now appears that the Governor of Bermuda refuses to admit 
any second-hand clotliiug, osteusibly through fear of infection . . . 
this refusal seems a subterfuge. The Governor no doubt is alarmed 

3x2 



oYer the igrmpftUijr wotned in thk ooumtiy preTiout nppeab for 
the Boer priaonen*^' 

Further attemptB were made to stir up ill fwling« and though the 
appeaninoe of Christian charity apart from party feelit^ was still 
maintained, the cloven hoof showed through here and tliere^ and the 
finding of an inflammatory placard in the |K>cket of a gift waistcoat 
told its own tale. 

To one living in tiie midst of these tilings matters might seem to 
be growing more and more serious as prf4^cut tings pounKi in from 
all directions. But surely the only sane view to take of such a 
situation must be that those in authority are res|KmsihIe to their own 
Government and to none othcr^ and that the unjust iTititrisin agd 
sensational ranting of a ('ortain section of the Press is not w'ortli 
worrying about. Truly the pressmans pen gives to air^* nothing a 
local habitation and a name.’* 

A striking illustration was given some time ago of Uie fact that this 
ill feeling in no way originated among the IWr prisoners tlienmdves. 
One prisoner (not a Boer by birth) wrote a letter full of ifimpliiint, 
which vras publislied in American uew*s]ia|>ors. CJu being shown tb<* 
press-cutting, the burgher-c'ommandant of the camp was much 
annoyed, and so strong was the Boer feeling on the subject that the 
grumbler was made by his fellow prisoners to ajKtlogisi* to th** British 
official for his letter. This shows the Hue taken by the gt^nuiiie 
Boer as opposed to the foreigner, who. in pr».*lentliiig to help the 
cause of the oppressed, seeks rather to find therfun a meutiB of jMjrsoiiul 
advertisement. 

There are plenty of irreconcilables in the camp, but the prisoners 
are taking the chances of war as soldiers. They cannot be expected 
to like their life, what captive would Y But there is no mistaking 
the good feeling that exists between them and tbeir guards ; neither 
do they hesitate to say that they consider theniselve.s Well treated. 
The Boers have proved themsedves sturdy figlitcrs ; it is not fair to 
attribute to them the peevish whining of a s)M>iled child now they 
are in captivity, while in truth they are rauiutaiuiiig their character of 
hardy independence, and are beariug themselves with resignation and 
quiet dignity. The restlessness that has once in a vi*ay ap|Mared in 
the camp has been almost eniir^dy among the foreigners, or U tween 
men of divers fKditical opinions, for the genuine Trausvaaler is by no 
means a quarrelsome jterson or a mischief-maker adieu left to liiinscdf. 

The art of exaggeration is not reservcsl for one side alone. 
Many truly ridiculous rei>orU have Bp{M*ared in tlie Kiiglisli papers 
giving accounts of the *• luxury '* and *• |iamperiiig ” whi<?h is said to 
be provided for “ Brother Boer ** in Beimiida. Many of the stories 
sprang from the same source, and their origin was as follows ; — 

A transport that brought Ibiers to Benuuda afterwanls returned 



to England bringing invalided soldim home. It nattmUj eamed 
some interest on its arrival at Bouthampton, and was met by 
joumaUafti anxious to bear news of the prisonera-of-war and their 
. camp, an^ of course, a home-going soldier was easily found willing 
to give an account of how they did things in Bermuda. Some 
points of his story were as follows : — * 

1. The ladies of Bermuda have presented the Boers with a grand 
piano. 

2. The Boers are mucl/better treated than we are, and they have 
bigger rations. 

3. A society has been started to help them, and people send them 

b^oks and papers which they don’t send us. * 

Now this tale was exaggerated, but for a man who had not been 
man}* days iii the island, and who could not be expected to know 
more than what he had learned by hearsay it was not surprisingly so. 
The curious thing is that, apparently without further authority, it was 
solennily retreated and stated as fact in several leading papers, and 
doubtless believed by their readers. The truth is as follows : — 

1. Some of the Boers (officers and others) are men of some 
oiilture and of university education ; they had already been prisonen 
for nearly two years, and were glad of anything to break the 
monotony of life. They asked if they might be allowed to hire a 
piano from the town, and permission was granted them. They could 
oidy rais*^ a small monthly siun between them, and no piano dealer 
eared to hire out a good piano to stand under canvas; but they 
sueeveded in obtaining a very old square piano which was to be bad 
cheap, and us they were of cKiurse unable to visit the town, a lady 
counei’ted w’ith the Recreation Society arranged the matter for them. 
•So murh for the ladies’ grand piano. 

2. The soldier receives threepence a day for his groceries, and buys 
what lie likbs. The prisoner-of-war has his grocery ration issued to 
him wnthout choice and wdtliout pay.^ 

3. The object of the society which was started was to provide the 
Boers with means of recreation and exercise, and to help them to 
start such industries os wood-carving, c^o. Also old magaxines and 
news|)ap('rs were sent to the prisoners. 

So the soldier’s tale had truth, but unfortunately it lent itself to 
further exaggeration and misrepresentation, and there was the impli- 
cation of unkind neglect of Tommy Atkins. 

Yet one can well imagine Tommy’s indignation if a society were 
started with the express purpose of finding him occupation ; still 
further, if his well-supplietl reading and recreation rooms were done 

0) Siu'*e their ttmt nrrivul in lUirmudn, Mine altorationa here been made erith regard 
to the ntticiim UikuimI to the Holdien guarding the Boere, and they now rooeive the 
grooerj ration pins Uie 3d. a day gruoery allowanoe ae when in active Mrrioe. 
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away with, and he wiw expected to say thank you ” for the gift of 
old magaxiuofi and out*of-date n 6 WB(io|MMti that local readers had done 
with. As to clothing, ho might well ^1 hurt if, on Ioavin|f the seat 
of war. local charity saw fit to supply him with local civiliai^ clothing 
as a gift. No ! when Tommy is away at the war, and cannot have all 
he has at *1101110, he is vcrj* pleased for his friends to send him 
presents ; but when he is no longer at the front and his regimental 
institutions are in working order, then he is an independent person — 
he has his rights, and he and his officer for him sees that there is no 
neglect. He is not an applicant for local oharity, and those who 
know him hold him and his office in too great respect to offer him 
their leavings. # 

On their arrival in Bermuda the Boors soon settled into their 
new quarters, and began to erect various small eoutrivaiiccs for their 
comfort and amusement. Several of the men have matle themselves 
hand>lathes<>with the aid of two trees for uprights, and rough w'ootlen 
wheels made from old packing cases, on which they have turned 
some excellent woodwork. Various rough little hut-s have be 4 *n built 
by the burghers for their own use, and one enterprising Itoer started 
a coffee stall, at which if he cannot make his ft>rtuue, ho cun at least 
turn an honest penny. 

The prisoners are allowed to have money sent tliem by their 
friends, but they are not allowed to liold more than at a time in 
their possession, the rest is retained by the Camp Commandant, wlio 
keeps the prisoners’ money in the Bank of Bermuda. Kvery 
burgher is allowed to have liis own banking ac^x>unt with the Camp 
Commandant, and the keeping of these inuny small ni-coiiiits adds 
no little to the Camp Commandant’s labours. At the present time 
over £‘ 1 , 41 ?^ is lying in the Bank of ilermuda to the i*re<lit of the 
Boer prisoners. The greater part of this sum bedongs to a few 
wealthy prisoners, and many of the poorer burghers have not a pcuiny 
to their name. 

So far as it has Wn pc>ssible to do so work has been provide^! 
for the burghers. lusU^ of supplementing the soldiers’ work by 
civilian labourers the Boers who wore already in Bermuda were 
allowed to volunteer, in working parties often numbering one hundred 
or more, to hew trees and make roads in the islands that wert^ still 
being prepare«l for those who were expected later. The iiuskilliHl 
labourers re«.'eive Id. per hour ff»r tlieir w'ork ; th')se whose work is of 
greater value recfdve higher pay, clerks can earn as much and some- 
times more than a day. Tliis, it inxist lie rcMnemlMtnHl, being in 
addition to free fof>d aiul clothing. 

It is, however, of course im]>ossible to provide work for all ; and 
tliere are man}' who an? unused, and physically incapable of manual 
labour. With a view to helping these to oc(;ttpy themselves in such 
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ways B8 were possible, the society above referred to was started in 
Bermuda, its objects being to provide the prisoners with recreation 
and exerdise, and an opening for earning a little pocket money, even 
^ if only su^cient to buy stamps and tobacco. The sodety was warmly 
welcomed by the prisoners themselves, and its work was considerably 
lightened by the capital way in which they oo-opeftkt^ with it. 
Amongst tlie earliest gifts sent to the Boers were carving tools, car- 
penters’ benches, and wood. Industrial associations were at once 
formed within the campi, with responsible elected secretaries who 
undertook to provide for the fair use and distribution of the society’s 
gifts. And before long a small shop was taken in Hamilton to be 
oj^ened by the society as an agency for the sale of the Boers’ handi- 
work. A scheme was drawn up by which it was thought the agency 
might be satfsfactorily worked under the unusual and difficult circum- 
stances in which it was placed ; and a copy was sent in full and care- 
fully explained to the Boers, who heartily approved the system. 
Tlioir industrial associations undertook the entire management of the 
agency's aifairs inside the comp, regulating the supply of work sent, 
arranging that each man had his fair chance of getting his work sold, 
provided it was sufficiently good to be saleable, and carefully mark- 
ing the soiling price on all the articles they sent. These they priced 
per cent, above the sum the maker expected to receive for himself, 
in order that the difference might be retired by the manager for the 
working expenses of the agency. Any profit after the current 
cx])enHe3 are puid*ls spent in enlarging the stock kept at the agency, 
which vras at first necessarily small, since the ** Scheme ” provided 
that all work should be paid for so soon os it was sent out of the 
Boer cumps to the Hamilton agency. For a little while the agency 
was kept open at a loss, but under its capable and energetic manageress 
it was soon paying its own way. And the Boer industrial associations 
and their secretaries set to work with a will to collect and send a 
suitable supply of curving and knick-knacks. For a month or two the 
work was very rough and crude, but it rapidly improved both in 
workmanship and design ; till many of the burghers were able to turn 
out work that might do credit to a neat-fingered carpenter. Some of 
the men, who had been coach-builders in South Africa, worked to- 
gether and built a beuutiidl little model coach, complete in every 
detail. One man has made a violin, a guitar, and a trumpet, all of 
whi(;h are capable of producing music. Another has made a com- 
plete miniature threshing-machine, taking as his model one he bought 
for use on his farm shortly before the war broke out. Several of the 
burghers have cameras, and the photos they take find ready sale at 
the agency, particularly among the many American visitors who 
come to Bermuda in the winter and spring time. 
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quite a useful little library in eaeh camp. Ail which gifti. though * 
small in thbir>ray, are Tery warmly appreciated by the Boers. 

In acconlanoe with the wishes of the burghers themselrea, schools 
bare been established in each of the camps. The British Govern- 
ment. at the request of Sir GiKirge Barker, \fuppU6d complete school 
e^piipmcnt to eac’b of the five islands, and several of the prisoners, 
aho bad l)een «k?bool masters or university men Wfore the war, ofTcml 
their sorvite,'^ tun tca^'hors. Not only do llic boys g«j to s^^brxil, In^t 
many iuiddK*'ap.Hl and cMitU* men are now for the first time learn- 
inp the rudiments of book-lore. 

With regard t<i the allegnl |»n*scncv of many ** ebildreti '* in the 
camps, there art* 177 latis under sixteen years of ng**. Df ihi*se 
eight are under twelve years, tiie others Iwdiig from twelve to nixtetut. 
Most of the l»oy<i wer«* taken in tlie treiielies with their fathers, or 
were (‘aptim**! with herds of cattle they were tetuliiig. aiitl were 
taken w*ith their fathc^rs, br»Mhers and friends as |riiuniers<c»f'War. in 
prefereui-e to Wing left to shift (or themselves with no visible means 
of su])}H)rt. Statistics show that forty-s*vY«ui of tlie boys are with 
their fathers at Bermuda, the rest being with brothers, iiueles, 
courius and friends. 

Space forbids even the most casual mention f»f many points of 
interest, in the Bermuda camps, but it is inqKjssible to entindy ignore 
the subject of the death-rate. More than one ncwspa|XT has gone 
so far as to state tliat ** hundred.s an^ tlyiiig of enteric.'* We have 
all lieard that there are ** white lies, black lie.s, and statistics.*' and 
this statement seems to combine two divisions of the categ<iry. 
Lturiiig seven mouths of the prisoners' s<ijoiiru in Bernluda, there 
were fifteem deaths in the c.wu]]»s, two only of thf^sc bfdng from 
enteric. The latter part of this time then* wen* prismicrs, 

though for the first few weeks tliero were only about Ht»0. the 
uumls^rs having increased as the Boers arrived from South Africa in 
relays of from HOO to 1,000 at a time. The death-rate is therefore 
unusually low, which is perhaps hardly to he wonder«»d at when it is 
remendjirred that Ih^rmuda is far-famed Ijoth for its climate and for 
the fai-t that it is one of tlie healthiest places in tlie world. 

K. W. Ki.wks. 



. AMEBIC1A.N WIVES AND ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPING. 

The clever woman who wrote American Wivee and Engltkh ISmhande 
put her Californian heroine in a position in which the one problem 
she was not required to solve was English housekeeping. She might 
break her heart over her ifnglish husband, but the author does not 
add to our pangs by relating how her American bride, having first 
studied the peculiarities of her Englishman, next varied her sours 
trials by ** wrestling ” with the lower but equally agg^vating pro- 
blems prttpared for her by the English tradesman — under which 
general term *I include all the male and female creatures who, 
having helped to set up a brand-new household, immediately proceed 
to hinder it from running. • 

The problem of English husbands I leave to more gifted pens, but 
I may perhaps be {)ermittod to tell what the American woman 
experiences, who, having “ pullcnl up stakes,” plants herself on 
I'higUsh soil. This era of international marriages is not at all con-* 
fined to the daughters of American millionaires wdio can afford the 
luxury of English dukes ; nor, in giving my experieiK‘es, do 1 address 
the prospective Anglo-American duchess, wrho would not be likely to 
spend s€?veral sleepless iiiglits, as I did, trying to decide whether she 
shrudd or .should flot take her carjwts or the ‘‘ ice chest.” I must, 
however, give one little wonl of advk-o to the American girl propos- 
ing to turn herself into an Eiiglishwomau : and that is, she must be 
very sure of her Euglkhinan, bwause for him she gives up friends 
and country, and he has to be that and more to her. 

'Fo start with, America has an umleservetl reputation for being a 
very expeulivo ]ilace in which to live. The larger earnings are 
off-set, it is said, by expcuises out of projHjrtion to the w'ages. Both 
facts are exaggerated, and in contrasting English and American 
liousi^kc^qnng, one of the first reasons I have decided why English 
living Hies away with money, is that the currency itself tends to 
expense. 

To start with, the English unit of money value is a penny — ^the 
American a cent, but observe that a penny is itco cents iu value. 
I am asked 8d. for a pound of tomatoes — I think ** how cheap ” 
until 1 make a mental calculation, Ifi cents, that*s dear.” It is the 
guileless (>oniiy which, like the common soldier, does the mighty 
executions, and swells the bill. 1 look on the penny as a i^ut, and 
that is the keynote of the expense of living iu Ix»ndon. To go 
farther into the coinage, iliere is the miserable half-crown — it is 
more than half-a-dollar, and yet it only represents a half-dollar 
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in imjwrtance. ** What shall I give him ” J a«k piteously of my 
Englishman when a foe is in question. “ Oh, half-a«crown,*’ he 
says t'arelossly : 1 obey, hut I mourn over 12i cents IhrAwn away 
with no enniit to mywlf. Poor English people wh<v have no, 
dollar! Don't talk of four shillings! Four shillings arc a shabhv 
excuse for two self-righteous half-crowns. Oh, for a good simple 
dollar! Five dollars make a sovereign, roughly sfieaking — that 
wretohe<l and delusive coin which is no sooner changed into shillitigs 
and half-crowns than it disappears like ohhff before the wind, while 
the good dollars repose in one's purse, either in silver or greciiharks 
{very dirty, hut never mind !), and demand reflw'tion hofore sjxuid- 
ing. Think of the importance of a man’s salary nutUiplifnl hy 
dollars ! I believe the wealth of France is due to her cH>in{igo— 
francs are the money of (ft thrifty middle-class — the Knglisli coinage 
is intended for peers of the realm and paupers. A hundred pnuiuls 
a year is not a vast income, hut how much better it .sounds in dollars 
— ^oOO.OO ; if. however, you multiply it by fraiK*s, 2,oiK» francs, why 
it sounds noble ! Count an EnglLdimairs income by hundreds, and 
it docs seem shabby I Dollars, when you have -l.OOu to s]M>nd, 
represent a value quite out of proportion to the £S(n) tl»ey really are. 
Change your Englisli coinage — don’t have half-crowns or sovereigns, 
but nice simple dollars (call them by any other name if you are too 
proud to a^lopt dollars}, and see the new prosjKrity that will dawn 
on the middle -classes. I venture to say that ii little tnuU^smaii 
struggling along on a year, will fwl like a capitalist on 

^75(1.00. I am not straying from my subject, for it was my first 
obsen'ation in English economics. 

On the Ollier liand, the days have passed in Amcrii-a for tlie 
making of sudden and great fortunes, nor are the streets fiavcnl with 
gold. The lady from County Cork does not. step straight from the 
steerage into a Fifth Avenue drawing-room (unle)«s by k*ay of the 
kitchen;, but there’s work, and there are goofl wages, and if the lady 
from County Cork and her brothers and cousins would work as hard 
in Ireland as they do in the United States, that p(«r|>lexing island 
would bloom like u rose ; that their fences are always tumbling doMrn, 
even over there, and their broken windows stuffed with nigs, is only 
an amiable national trait to which the Irish are loyal even in America, 
just to remind them of home. 

“ Kverj’thing is cheaper in England,” everyho*ly said when the 
<lectsiv6 step hiul to be taken whether to take or leave the csjiitents 
of our large houiM^. ** It won’t bo wetrth paiking. taking, and 
storing. 8<md everything to auction.” That was the advice. I 
compromised, and one day lulf of the dear familiar househohl gods 
were trundled off to be sold — alas! and the eliMrt were loft to be 
packed. Three deoeiit men invaded the house witli great pine boards, 
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which they piled in our back-yard (every Amerioan honse has a grass- 
grown, fenced-in space at the back of the house called a yard, for the 
drying and? bleaching of the laundry), and the making of cases and 
tjj^e puokmgJ;)egan. The packing was contracted for. The diief of 
the firm came, looked through each room, estimated, and gave us the 
price of the whole work completed and placed on the frm^t'keamer. 

I am told tliat the English are the best packers in the world, but I 
have had more damage done in two cases sent from Bristol to London 
than in eighty cases sent f tAm Boston to Liverpool. The three men 
worked thrco weeks, and then took all the cases out of the house and 
V>ut them on the freight steamer, and the price of all this wonderful 
packing was about £40. What will surprise an English person is 
that not otic of these men expected a fee. My one ceaseless regret is 
tliat I did not^ako everything, from the kitchen poker to the mouse- 
trap. On the arrival of onr eighty cases in London, they were 
roctdvcd by the warehouse people, who sheltered them nntQ the brand- 
new Muglish house was ready, which was not for a year. The pack- 
ing. sending, and storing of all tliis furniture was under £100, which, 
with my English experience, I knew could have bought nothing. I 
(lid ipiestiou the wisdom of bringing carpets, and 1 do not think it' 
])ny8 unless they are very good and large — ^the re-making and clean- 
ing are loo dear to waste on anything not very good. Having my 
furniture safely landed, the next step was to get a house. 

1 find that the cheapness of English rents is misleading, forbesideB 
the rent the tenant?i» expected to pay the rates and taxes, which add 
to the original rent one-third more, only somehow it is ignored. Get 
a house for and you can add £o0 to that by way of rates and 

taxes. Nor does that enable you to get anything veiy gorgeous in 
tlie shape of a house, but one obtainable for about the same price in 
X(>w York or Boston, minus those comforts which Americans have 
come to con*kidcr as a matter of course, until they learn better in 
England. Only in fiats are the rates and taxes included in the rent, 
and wlion fiats are desirable they are expensive. Now, living in fiats 
is undoubtedly the result of worrying servants, and it is obtaining 
here as nipidly as the English ever accept a new idea — ^but being 
irajielled by despair they are becoming popular. Small fiats for 
** Wbelor-maids and childless couples are abundant and well 
onoiigli, but for families who decline to be trodden on by their 
uean'st and dearest these are impossible, and when possible very dear. 
The “ Hat ” contrived for the “ upper middle olasses*’ is a terror, and 
is devoid of tlio comforts invented by Amerioan ingenuity and skill, 
and the good taste which makes Amerioan domestic arobiteoture and 
dooonition so infinitely superior to all. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood — if money is no object one can be as comfortable in 
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London as in New York, but I un only addressing the ** com- 
fortahly cff.*’ 

In New York 1 was in a flat occupied by a clerk in my husband’s 
employ, which proves thAt the average man can make lymself very 
comfortable. It was in an ** apartment house ” near Central Park. 
The stre&t ^as broad and airy. To be sure the flat was up three 
flights, and there was no lift — hut that is nothing. It consisted of 
six rooms, besides a kitchen and bath-room, and a servant’s room. 
It was entirely finished in oak, and th^ plumbing was all nickel- 
plated and open, and it was furnished with speaking tubes. In the 
nice kitchen was an ice-box, and the kitchen range was of the best. 
This model flat cost £6 a month, including heating, and could ^be 
given up at a month's notice. 

No model fiat turningtpp here, we were reduced to take a house, for 
which we were willing to give from £150 to £'J00. The agony of that 
seffrch, and the horror of the various mansions offereil ! For the first 
time I recognised the wisdom that puts no clothes-closets in Ix)ndnn 
houses, when I think of the repositories of dirt tliey woidd inevitably 
become. At that time I was not on such intimate terms with tlie 
climate as I have since become, and I did lud understand that it is 
humanly impossible to rise triumphant over fogs, smuts, and heetle.s. 
For my benefit, grim and dingy caretakers rose out of the bowels of 
the earth as out of a temporary tomb (always in bonnets), and sh<.»wed 
us over awful bouses in which every blessed thing bod Ikmui carrieil 
away, even to the door knobs and the key-holes — 1 mean of course the 
metal around the holes. Awful, closetless houses, guilth*ss of eomfort, 
with dreary g^tes promising a six montlis’ shiver, and great gaunt 
windows rattling forebodingly. As for tlio plumbing — but it is well 
to drop a curtain over the indescrribable. I do prtitest, however, 
against the fieople who live in these houses — houses whoscMliHi^mfort 
an American artisan would not tolerate — looking with inelTubh* wdf 
complacency on their methods, and sniflingat our Amr^rlean ingenuity, 
and our detennination to make life cH>mfortable. Of course, we got 
a house, thanks to no estate agent, but as we f>ould not nuit it we liud 
to buy it— or rather the thirty-eight years’ remnant of a lease — a 
mysterious arrangement to an American. It was rather liard to feel 
that the house and all our little improvements would, after thifty- 
eight years, revert to the Bishop of Loudon, to whom the estate 
belongs, but we thought that after thirty-eight years we might not 
be so very keen about it, so we disturbed an aged woman in a dusty 
craxie bonnet and some friendly beetles, and they left the promises 
simultaneously. We took an arebiteed on faith, who was to bo our 
shield and protecdor agfkist the contractor, then we folded our hands, 
os it were, and retired to an hotel and proceeded to recover from the 
horrors of house-hunting. This interval was token by the trades- 
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men of my new neighbourhood to recommend themBelyes to me, whose 
address they discovered by some mirade ; they grovelled before me, 
they haunted me with samples — eggs, cream, batter, bread followed 
me to the ends of England, and I finally succumbed to the most 
energetic. Gradually, I got aocustomed to “ patronage ” and 
“ patron,*' rare words in America, where the “ I am as g^od?Bs you 
feeling still obtains. I am getting used to them as well as ** trades- 
men ** and ** class.'* I acquiesce in a distinct serving class, conscious 
that not to be aware of thf^ dividing gifif would mean the profound 
scorn of those we have agreed to call our inferiors. To return to 
til© house. The architect and I looked it ovgr — eveiy thing was 
ws^ting. The plumbing was new, but dumsyjkd inadequate. In 
an American house much less costly there woujADe a hanging cup- 
board in cach^oom, thus dispensing with the clum^ and expensive 
wardrobes. The plumbing would be pretty and nickel-plated, re- * 
sisting the action of the air, and easily kept clean. Here it^is always 
brass or copper, clumsy and always tarnished. The architect sug- 
gested only the obvious, and with unwarranted -faith I hardly 
ventured to suggest anj’thing, but when the summer brought an 
American friend, who looked over the house, then approaching com- 
pletion. she sat on the solitary chair and shook her head. ” He 
hasn't thought of a single thing,*'* she cried. “ Think of not having 
a dumb-waiter (English : dinner-lift) in this unheated house. Stone 
wal Is and cold blasts — don't invite me to your lukewarm repasts.” She 
atlded, *• You iniisf have a hardwood floor ” (parquet floor) “ in your 
dniwing-rooin ” (being an American she really said parlor .'). “ Think 
of all the dirty carpets it will save.” I was convinced. “ My dear, 
you di>u’t mean to say that you will live in this Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment of a house ” (she comes from Boston) “ without speaking 
tubes ‘f ” She was aghast. ** What an architect ! Supposing you 
w'uiit to spc&k to tlie cook, why you’d have to run down four flights 
for a ; then supposing you want coals up fo\ur flights — must 

the maid climb up four flights to find out what you want before doing 
it Y My dear, oven an English servant has human legs, and she 
can't stand it.” 1 was ^kviuoed. 1 spoke to the arcbitect^^^d he 
was politely acquiesceul^Pnd os all these very neoessaiy suggestions 
came lato they were doubly exjienrive, and I have oome to the oon- 
clusiun that domestic architecture is the proper field for a woman with 
ideas — a mere man-architect does not know the meaning of comfort, 
ingenuity, resource, and eoonomy. 

As the house declined to get done, I braved the architect, the con- 
tractor, and the workmen, and arrived one day in company with a 
bed, a table, and a chair (also a husband), and took possession. I 
did have one treasure at the time— a oaretalAr. She saved my life, 
and she protected my innocent self from the British tradesman. 
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whilst she gently taught me what the BritiBh aervant will and will 
not do. She informed me when I was paying twice as much as 
light to the obsequious tradesman, and site regulated the (to me) 
perplexing fee. She was very religious, and 1 think she Jooked upop 
me as her mission and she was to rescue me — wdiich she did. Her 
wages were £1 a week including her food, and to bo just 1 could 
not haye got such a treasure in America at the price. The most 
obvious defect we discovered in our house was that it was very cold 
—B universal Bnglish drawback — and 4 ^he inadequate ojicn fires 
seem to aooentuate the chill. Would tliat m 3 * feeble voice could do 
jiistioeto the much-calumniated American methods of luxating ! It 
does pay to be less prejudiced and more comfortable ! I'ossibl}* ^lio 
furnace and steam heat may be a little overdone, but not with 
moderate care. No one can make mo believe that it is lieultliy to 
sit shivering all over, or roasting on one side and free/ing on tlio 
other; neither do I consider a red nose and chilhlaiiis wry orna- 
mental. I admit tliat furnaces ore not a erviug need in Kngluud all 
through the winter, but from December to Mnnh it is ti |irelenc*e to 
say yeu are comfortable, for 3*00 are not. Theix* is no doubt 
•but New England has ba<l throat and lung troubles, yet so has Old 
England, and the hardening process does nut save if ^tati^til‘s are 
right. If I must take cold and die, at least 1 prefer to do so 
oomfortabl 3 *. 

If I had a furnace I should not need gas-st».jvp» (which are cer- 
tainly no more poetic than a rt^gister or a neliiitor, lK*Bideh iKung 
distinctly sham), nor would there be a jic^rpetual )»roeossi<in of coal- 
scuttles going upstairs, unless an o]>en lire is desired for additi(»nal 
warmth and cheerfulness. 

This brings me to the relative costs c»f coal, water, and gas. 
London coal is grease*, sfjft, and dear. Where the liard i-oal is 
burned in the States it braves w'hite cindtrrs and asht's. It burns 
slowly and is therefore ver 3 '’ profitable, and the prii-e uveruges about 
24s. a ton. Must the cheek of English bouut 3 ' ahvio s be adorned 
with “ blacks’* Y 

The water-rates here ore just double th<is<.> of lloBlon, where, O 
rapture ! we had two bath-rooms, and whercj the ** sidewalk ” 
(American for pavement) was thoroughly washiMl ever 3 * rooriiiug. 
In Boston gas was charged for at the rate of 4 h. for l,Ui .>0 cubic finrt ; 
here we pay *l 8 . 6 d. for the same, and yet for inflniteU* less gas usi^d 
our bills hero are m 3 *storioaBly larger. Our Ixmdon cdcctricity is 
both expensive and poor; consumers are at the incny of the com- 
paniea, and a little wholesome competition is ver 3 * imjierutive. 

The English are reckoned a natiou of grumblers, but I find the 
grumbler ends in grumbling, though in moments of Huprt»iue anguish 
he writes to The Timee^ which permits, with the inqiartiulity of 
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Divine Providence, both the just and the unjust to disport in its 
columns. 

Considering the papering and painting of the house done — the 
jpaintiug done very roughly from our point of view, the kitchen 
needed a new range and we got the most expensive of its kind- 
expensive for America even — but the acknowledgedf ediidity of 
English workmanship (which sometimes becomes clumsiness) is well 
in place here. The dinner-lift had been constructed for one flight, 
and was surprisingly dear^ while the parquet floor in the drawing- 
room cost £27 where it would have cost £15 in America. 

This brings me to a point on which I wish to lay great stress ; the 
remarkable progress in America in all the applied and domestic arts 
within the last leu years, which leaves England far behind. Our 
English houi^ was just old enough to be surprisingly ugly — it 
belongs to the early Victorian period. Without feeling ourselves 
justitied in sjicnding too much money in its decoration, Vffi did feel 
that wo might put away the funereal mantel-pieces and set up some- 
thing more msthetic. Oiur architect — always obliging and never 
suggestive — took us to see wooden mantel-pieces, and we found them 
expensive and olumsj'. In this strait my Englishman had air 
inspiration. “ Iluy them in New York ** (we were just going over), 
“ and you will find them prettier, better, and cheaper even if the 
freightage Las to bo added to the price.’* I would not believe him 
because I also was still labouring under the delusion that England 
was cheap and America dear. However, we went to Now York and 
there we bought three wooden mantels — six feet high and six feet 
wide — the best quartered oak, of so siniple and graceful a design 
that they are always noticed and admired, and these three were 
packed, sent, and lauded at our front door in London, and the price, 
all iiieludcd, was not much more than we should have jiaid for the 
only one in Loudon of which I approved. I feel I'onvineed that 
there is a great market here for American wood- work as well as 
leather, iron, and gloss, for with English excellence of workmanship 
they combine a taste which adapts the best to its own uses. It would 
revolutionise the decoration of English houses. The American has 
the advantage that he is not conservative where that stands between 
him and progress. That semething was good enough for his ancestors 
is no reason why' it should satisfy him. Because they chose to freeze 
is no reason why he should. Somehow, I always come back to the 
inadequate heating, for as I write, my face is flaming while a lively 
icicle itenetrates my spine. 

My carpets being now down, I sent to the wiun^ouse for the eighty 
cases, and after a year I again looked at my household gods. They 
were, 1 must say, very skilfully unpacked, but (here is the difference 
between the English and tlie American workman) not one of the men 
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went to the wurAxmm to open m trank one or tm inon had to be leed. 
and at the end it onine to quite n UtUe amn, wbicli» in AmOricn, would 
not have been expeoted^ even for harder work dcnu^ and qnitp 
rightlr* for the men were receiving prtqter wagea, and I was paying 
the Storfcge* Company lil)eraliy. 

My American fumituxe Mng coamopolitan it was apoedilj at 
home in my Koglidi rooma, only Uieee high atudded rooms have such 
a way of devouring furniture ; I thouglM piteously of the furniture 
I had raiihly fluiij? into the Boston auction*room. and when it mnie 
to replacing it. wiiat did 1 fiiid^ That American furniture is nuirh 
better and inuAi chwiper. My soul yearned even for the Viig lihi^k 
chest of <li’:iwvrs wh:4di 1 had li*»hiiid, ami it laathcd the hniixl* 
now “ art funiitim\'* stic ky eith fiaste and varnish* I deniaudtMl 
Chipp^^ndiilo and su<'h — V>ut, aios ! their day is over, ox<i‘pt for 
millionaiTPs ! 1‘nied Bnmiptoii Hoad. Great Portland Street, 

and AVardour Street MiotJd blush ff»r the faked-up auti<piitieK that 
ogle the passer-by. 1 havt* no pn jtidii^ against mcxlerii f limit urt.' 
if it is g‘ <iHl, m.-r do 1 love tdd furnitun* simply lH*cau.s«‘ it is <iM, hut 
*undcmbt<'tlly the old taste was artistb^ and siiii{de. and W(*rknien liad 
plenty of leisun^ and us»ni their hands ; Vuit when it cone s to 
Ameriian or English ma<liine-ma<le furniture. I favour the Anicrican 
bcM-ause it is in InHter taste, is made of ln^tter a*(«rtl and is chc:i|HT. 
I jioid 2'4s. apiece for j»ain?<*«l pine chests of dmwcrs b>r the 
servants. In N»*w York I saw a pretty one, all ’of oak with brass 
handles, for Ids. That is only a sample. Perhaps it is ungenerous 
urging the importation of Ameriian w'ares that can, Unaiisc^ of 
Eugli.sh free trade, underwdl the English manufacturer, hut it 
remains true that it (^an be done, ami ought to Ik* done, and 
ooTOj>etition will iraprc»ve the honu* product?, and there is room 
for improveni€*nt. 

Well, liaviug tinally got my dwelling into some kind of order, 1 
and my Britisli and old Aiueriran houseliold gods proctK*ded to kc*ej» 
house together. 

Thi.s brings me to the r|uestion of English and American duiiH*stic 
servi<.*e. It is an artir-le of faith that America living the home of the 
free (and iude[K*nfleiit Ixderc long there will be no servaiiU there, 
only riiUsisiK'S.** It is not c|uite so bud, by any means. To be 
sure wages an* much higher, but the Americtiu servant does Iwic’c the 
work of an English iHfrvaut. The average Amcric»ii family kc*ops 
two servants and a man who tximoH in twice a day to ** lend *’ the 
furnace — the ec?ntml stove which heats the entire house. The cook 
gets £*0O a year, the housemaid £40, and the man who gets neither 
food nor lodging £iS; the total is £108, whieb includes the baking 
of all the bread and the doing of the weekly laundry for the entire 
house, the only additional exfienhes being for coal and soap. 
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Now for the wagei m an NogHili luiiil;^of fhe Mune 
Coo\ £35»jparloar-xiiaad £25, lionsemaid £20, ohiur-boy £8, ft^£50 
to the laundxy for work whiidi ia quite dugraoefuL The earn toM 
k £138, wMoh doee not in<diide the feeding of an additional penon^ 
and a aervant’a board is a greater expenae than her wagea. Dia- 
tinctly the eoonomy is on the American aide. 

That the servant bnsmesB is a trade was impressed on me for the 
drat time by my very intelligent English cook. Each English 
servant has her trade whibh she knows, and she dedines to meddle 
with what she docs not understand, for whidi reason the dividing 
lines are rather strictly laid down. It was some^ng I had to 
leaflhi so as not to call on one servant to do the duties of another. 
Our Americaik servants are more liberal, but now I realise that a 
good English servant is not so much an amateur as an American, 
but unless you wish to be unpleasantly enlightened as mistress, you 
must learn her line of duty well. To keep house one must have 
servants, and in a strange place the first problem is how to get them. 
Supposing no friend can recommend you one, you are reduced to 
either advertising or tlie registiy office. Registry offices, through . 
which the majority of sufferers get their ‘‘ help,*' riot in ungodly 
Itrosperity. They have managers and clerks like a hank, and, like 
other corporations, they have no souls. If you are a meek lady they 
.snub 3-ou, and if 3*011 are undecided they give you bod advice. At 
au3' rate thej* take^ your fee W'hether you get a servant or not. It 
8C(.'m.s to me as if u i crttiiu amount of honesty should obtain even in 
this business, and I protest when I fnxy five shillings for the mere joy 
of talking to a stately female who pockets my fee, and is the pre- 
siding goddess in the generally ill-ventilated temple, and who, as 
soon as my fee is safe, takes no further earthly interest in me. In 
Boston 1 payi two shillings, but not until I was really suited with a 
servant. The methods of English registry offices seem to me the 
bra/enest kind of piracy. don't English women rebel ? Are 

the^' not the daughters and wives of grumblers, and probably the 
mothers also ? Uowover, fate was kind to me, and I got three 
servants, two of good village families, while the superior cook was 
the legaiy of a brilliant woman, a good deal of whose wisdom 1 
have siu^e got at second-hand. 

In the economy of the universe I know that there is a serving 
class, but we i>eople of Now England are not glib in the use of the 
word servant.** Do we not call them “ helps ’* (in the country) 
when the expression is base flattery f Here, class distinctions have 
put the matter on a practical footing— servants are servants and 
recognise themselves as such, and have that outward and visible sign 
of well-trained domestics which the Irish girl, direct from her 
paternal pig-sty, sooms in New York. ** You must not think,** said 
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my intelligent cook, **tliat we don’t have our feelings as much 
as you.’* There it was, and she put herself as a matt^ of 
course on quite a different plane of human beings ; the American 
servant, on the other hand, would oonsider herself of the -same class, 
but ill-iise^. by ciroiuustanoes. I always remember what a clever 
woman once said to me, ** You can’t expect all the Christian virtues 
in the kitchen for five dollars a week ! ” But we do expect it. 
Perhaps the most precious gift given to me when 1 left Boston was 
this advice : ** Don’t see too much.” Se^'vants are like children ; to 
keep them under ooutrol you must impress them. They object to a 
mistress who is too clever with her hands, but they like her })raifie. 
An American ' sen’ant does not lose respect for a mistress who*, if 
necessary, can ** lend a hand,” but the English servant sees in such 
readiness a distinct loss of dignity. Many a time have my American 
servants seen me on the top of a step-ladder doing something that 
required 'tnore intelligence than strength, and they have respc^cted in\' 
power to “do,” but here something keeps nio from the top of the 
step-ladder — instinct probably. An Amenuau treats her servants 
more considerately than an Englishwoman. I am i-iuiscious thiit 1 
save m 3 * servants too much ; often (I confess it with sliame) I run 
down a flight or two to meet them, and I am quite sure that tlie 
more I do the more unwilling and ungrateful the}* beeoiin*. 

My three English servants, a boy*, and the weekly laundry doing 
now the work of two American servants, I proceetl. 1 have mentioned 
a vital and nearly fatal subject — Uie laundry. In l^jouihm it is awful 
but inevitable, and I do not wonder any more at the stupendous dirt 
of the lower classes. Are their things ever washed, and if so who 
pays ? After much observation I have decided that the}* make up h}* 
a liberal use of starch what they lack in soap and water and ** elhow- 
grease.” Language fails an American direct from the land c»f clear 
skies, sunshine and soap and water, when he contemplates the 
harrowing results of steam laundries. Ueally the most expensive of 
luxuries in Loudon is to keep clean. When on Bundu}* aftemDoiis 1 
see in Kensington Qardens a |ioor infant with a terribly starched dirt}* 
cap on its head (in the form of a muffin), enveloftod in an e<|ually 
dirty and starched cape, and carried by a small girl in fearfully 
starched and dingy petticoats, I reoognise maternal pride wiiii-h risi*s 
superior to I>oiidon dirt. I am the client of a “ model ” laundry 
which semis our linen back a delicate pearhgrey. We call it aff^^v*- 
tionately the “ muddle ” laundry, and it costs us one pound a week 
to keep up to the pearl-grey standard. I wish we could go Wk U* 
the days of chain armour! What remedy S’ 1 don’t know, exciqit 
country laundries for the rich and great, and no help for the ]K)or ! 
The pnly result of soft ooal and dire ncssessity is the extH*llence 
and obeapneM of the cleansing establishiuenls, witliout which the 
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long-suffering householder would indeed sit in sack-doth and 
ashes ! 

My one* aim in furnishing our little house has been to keep the 
{ooms freeu from all unneoessary draperies, which are merely traps 
for dust. It is hard for me to curb my feminine taste, which runs 
to sofa cushions and Oriental nooks lighted by Venetian lamps, but 
the exigencies of the London climate make me strictly Colonial 
(New England Colonial), and I can look into every corner — blessed 
privilege. The laundry being an accepted evil, one institution I 
willingly proclaim cheap— the scrub-woman who gets 2s. bd. a day. 
Why don’t ull English scrub-women emigrate to the States in a body ? 
Tbpy would get from six to eight shillings a day, of^rdme overpay. 

Coming to the details of housekeeping. The custom here is that 
tradesmen call for orders. That also obtains in America, but plenty of 
ladies there go to the markets and select and order for themselves, w^ch 
is distinctly more economical. Here, as the result of inadequate 
storage room, the expense of ice, and the by no means common use of 
the ice-box, there is not much food kept in the house, and I think the 
laying in of a good supply once or twice a week, if the mistress under- 
stands ordering and goes where she pleases, is undoubtedly cheaper* 
than a daily ordering of driblets. It is the same with groceries, and 
these should be kept under lock and key ! To the American that is 
not only an impossibility, it is nearly an insult, and I know of not a 
single American housekeeper who weighs out the groceries and other 
articles to be usedVeek by week. It seems to me to start the mutual 
relationship of mistress and maid on a basis of suspicion. It is use- 
less to give a tabulated list of values where prii.'es fluctuate. I simply 
compare the differences as I have found them in my own little house- 
keeping. Meat, with the exception of fillet and sirloin, is dearer here, 
and 80 is poultry. Groceries average about the same, but coffee and 
flour are doifirer. So are butter and eggs. Milk is the same, but 
tea, so dear to the English heart, is so cheap that one can undermine 
one’s nervous system at a very small expense. Vegetables are good 
and cheap but there is little variety, while fruit is dear. I miss the 
ordinary cheap, good fruits, the California grapes and the Concords 
with their clusters of deep blue berries, a five-pound basket of which 
only cost a shilling. They were first grown in the old New England 
town that Emerson made famous. As for apples, pears and peaches, 
they are among the cheap fruits over the sea, and I maintain their 
superiority to their English kin. What oranges equal the Floridas P 
The Shaddock,” the so-called ** grape-fruit,” is only just making its 
conquering way into the EngUsh shops. If, as it is claimed, it is the. 
forbidden fruit of the Garden of Eden, Eve is nearly justified ! Yes, 
there are many good things in the States and at reasonable piiceo. 1 
have only to think of the divine ** sweet com ” and ** squash *’ and 
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sweet potatoes/’ and even the modest white bean from which all 
New England makes its national dish of “ pork and beans.” Fish 
there is in great variety in London, but that I also find dear. How 
is it possible for me to live in a land where lobsters and gysters are ^ 
luxury and not a neoessity ? Only a housekeeper knows what a refuge 
in trouble they are — ^when an unexpected visitor turns up. Is not 
the “ oyster stew ” (a soup of milk and oysters) nearly an American 
nationfd dish ? But it could only reach perfection in that blessed 
land where to eat oysters is not to suck aicopper key, and where they 
exist in regal profusion. I look with soom at the measly little 
lobsters for each of which the fishmonger demands three ridiculous 
skillings instead of Is. 3d. My heart longs for lobster d ia Newliurg 
till I remember that it takes three of these poor creatures to make the 
dish — ^nine shillings ! So I continue to yearn and Iceep my nine 
shillings. I cannot, however, leave the subject without expressing 
my hearty admiration for the beauty of the English fish shops and 
butcher shops. To see a fish shop in London is to see a trade haloed 
over with poetry. If I were a fishmonger I would sit among my 
stock-in-trade and be inspired. The fishmonger is an artist, he con- 
structs pictures of still-life which would have been revelations to tlie 
greatest of Dutch masters, and the same I can say of the butchers* 
5ho])s. In America our fish shops are devoid of poetry — the only 
compensation being to see the mountainous piles of oysters, remly to 
tK» openefl, and innumerable groat red lobsters. 

To one item of Ameriian ocmiomy I wish to *n‘turii with added 
stress; that is, the baking of hnwd in each housi*. This household 
bread, if well made, i.s deliraous, substantiul, and economical. 
Usually the cook bakes twicre a week, and besides that site is ex]>iHrt(nl 
to have ready for breakfast either fresh baked biscuits ** (scones), 
“ muffins,” or jjop-overs,” The yearly allowanee of flour for e*M.h 
p^irson is one barrel, and I rechon tlie ex|Hfiise to bt^ about one-half 
what brciul c<ost8 liere. The English ** double-dc*iher *’ is a fearful 
and wonderful production that errs on the side of heaviness, just os 
the American liaker’s breail errs on tlie siile of frivolous lightness 
and nourishes like froth. 

Whenever I hear Americans proclaim the cheapness of a visit to 
liOudozi I have witliout exception distfc>vered that they live here us 
they would not dream of living at home, wdiere, should they takc« 
lodgings in the same ec^onomic manner, they c^uld live i|uite as 
cheaply. Another inoxjieusivo commodity — which becomes very 
expensive in the end — is esabs. There is no doubt that they are 
cheap, and the fatal result is that they are used to an extent which 
makes them a serious item of exfieniio to a family of iuoderati« 
means. In America we jiay 2s. each for a short drive in that stately 
vehicle called a ** hack/’ and the price is prohibitive for an average 
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fanuly except on “ ocoasLons.” So cab fares axe not a serions item in 
domestic exj^enses. 

From experience, 1 believe that the United States have a very un- 
merited reputation for expense. lave well, even if not ostentatiously, 
in London, and it costs fully as much as in New York or ^oston — 
more than it costs in Boston. I do not judge by miflionaizes or 
beggars, for both are independent of statistics, but by the middle 
classes. Houses are here singularly devoid of comforts, and, taking 
the same income, I should say a middle-olass American family 
could live there as cheaply as here, but with more comfort, and 
when it comes to schooling for children, an item to which 1 have not 
allivled, with infinitely g^reater advantages. ’ 

In writing fjown these desultory reflections, I have been actuated 
by the thought that what I have learned may be of use to some 
puzzled American creature, who, having married an Knglishman, 

’ proposes, with only American standards to guide her, td live in 
England. She must not believe, as I was told, that an American 
income will go ono-tliird farther here. It won’t. She must be 
j^repared to accept other methods, even if, secretly, she modifies them 
a little to suit her American notions, but she must not boast, for her 
welbmeaning efforts will, at best, be regarded with good-natured 
tolerance. 

How I w'ish I could clap a big, stolid, conservative, frost-bitten 
English matron into a snug American house, with a fumai’e, and 
heaps of closet (cuphnanl) room, and all sorts of bells and lifts and 
telephones, and then force her to tell me the absolute, imvamished 
truth ! What would she say ? 1 know ! 

In oontdusion, I wonder if I, as an exiled American sister, might 
make a plea to my American brethren ? It is this, that when they 
send roe their wedding invitations, as well as others, printed on their 
swellost “ Waiting ” paper, they will kindly put on enough postage. 
Why should I have to jmy fivopence on each joyful occasion ? On 
some, bristling with pasteboard, I have even had to jia}’ tenpence, — 
why add this pang to exile ? 


Ann IK E. Lank. 



THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE AND MIND.' 

DR. LOEirs RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES. 

The morning journals on the first day ^of the new year brought 
tidings from the meeting of American physiologists at Chicago that 
sent many a mind travelling back to the strange news which camu 
out of Oermauy just seven years before. Then, from the secluc^ed 
rniver8it3’ of Wurzburg, came word of Professor Itotmtgen’s dis- 
covery of his magic rays, that can lay bare the interior*©! our bodies, 
pierce solid metals, books of philosophy even. Seldom had there 
been so djramatic a step into the invisible and unknown. The man 
of science marvelled not less tlian the man in the street. 

The papers that were read at Cliicago were equally of a sort to 
stir the imagination of laymen and the elect alike. One, by Dr. 
Jacques Loeb, bore directly' on the arrest of death, the prolongation 
of Ufe. A second, from the same authoritative sourc’f*, dealt with 
the intimate nature of the life processes, and seemed to show that 
vitality and electricity are one and the same. A third, b^*' Dr. A. 1 *. 
Matthews, a younger colleague of Dr. Loeb in the ITniversity* of 
Chicago, appeare<l to lay bare the semd of the neives, the action of 
anesthetics, to reach close to the nature of the mind. This was a 
considerable harvest for a day. 

All of these papers grew out of a work and an ambition that has 
occupied the entire carc^er of this Chicago University* professor, who, 
a year ago, was brought so strikingly to the public notice. Then I 
I»eb showetl that it was possible to produce living brings, so tn 
speak, artifieialh*. Chemical agents might effect the fertilisatiem of 
the eggs of some lower orders, notably the little sta-urchins which 
swarm on the shores of salt waters. These discoveries, like those of 
the present year, seemed to topple the wliole structure of our ideas of 
life. And that was their purpose. They were the outcome of a belief 
bom in the mind of this iconoclast at the beginning of bis career. 

As Dr. Matthews’s ingenious theory* of the nerves comc»B rs a .sort 
of a capstone to a long series of researches by Professor IxK*b anil a 
multitude of others, an account of Dr. Matthews’s work will natu- 
rally follow th^ first. We may go back and trace out Itow tlio 
dreams of a young investigator of Strassburg and WiinsbuTg have 
reached so brilliant a climax. We may begin with him his scartdi 
for the mysteries of life and death. 

(1) r>tp]rrigbt in U.ft.A., Ie0{2, by tli« tt. tt. lIcClurv ^'u. 
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A Faust whose Dreams Came Truf. 

* Sitting *in his rooms at the Hull Physiological liaboratoiy of the 
Uniyersity of Chicago, Dr. Loeh d[:etched in an engag^ng^ way the 
genesis of his novel methods and ideas. He speaks rapidly, is just 
over forty, and gives you somewhat the impression of a very busy 
and business’ like surgeon. And a physician, indeed, he is, as well 
as a physiologist. But n^t takes your fancy more than all is that, 
doing certainly the most original, fertile, and even startling work of 
any living physiologist, and daring to the last degree, he is ytt, 
withal, so careful to fend credit not his due, so cautious in his state- 
ments, so candid as to precisely what he has achieved. His clear-cut 
features and rather piercing eyes seem the exterior of a clear-cut, 
^piercing mind. 

“ 1 very early,*’ he said, ** came to the belief that the forces which 
rule in the realm of living things are not other than those which we 
know in the inanimate world. Everything pointed that way. Gkil- 
vanif watching a frog’s muscles contract, discovered vrhat we ca^ 
galvanic or voltaic electricity. The connection of the two must be 
very close, yet a century has elapsed with hardly a step of real 
progress. 

** 1 wanted to go to the bottom of things. I wanted to take life 
in my hands and pftty with it ” (a pair of hands, extended as if to 
(clutch this elusive phantom, suit the action to the words). “ I 
wanted to handle it in my laboratory as I would any other chemical 
reaction — to start it, stop it, vary it, study it under every condition, 
l<i ilirect it at ray will ! ” 

Before many another eager mind such dreams as tliis have floated. 
The idea must bo older than the legends of Faust or Prometheus. 
And the legends of Faust and Prometheus are very old. Still, 
readers of Darwin’s note-book W'ill not forget that the most far- 
reaching generalisation in biology was the flash- inspiration of youth. 
It was at twenty-seven that, reading Maltlius On Population,” 
Darwin conceived his struggle for existence and the survival of the 
mqst lit. Though he spent twenty laborious years collecting the 
facts to prove his theory, the theory never changed. A similar 
unity of purpose threads the work of Dr. Loeb. 

The Myth ok the Ixstinits. 

Almost the very beginning was an unlocking of new doors. A 
moth flies straight for a flame. Sometimes of a morning about the 
lighthouses the birds lie scattered and dead, seemingly drawn by the 
glare to strike against the heavy panes. A flower standing in a 
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room turns its petals toward tlie light. To the birds we asoribo in- 
telligenee, to the flower uo more than the atfimflion of light Yet it 
seems ns if the self-same forces rule over both. • 

This is what l>r. I^b set himself to prove. And with it to ex- 
plain the origin of all the so-iwUed instincts. When the^new-bom* 
caterpillaa climbs to the end of a branch where it may fin<l the fresh 
bud on which it feeds, it seems as if some dim inte]ligenf<e were at 
work. When it is satiated, it dimbs down again. A fly will lay 
its eggs in meat, whereon its larva> may feed, but not on fat, Tliesc 
and a thousand other marvels of a soemiiig shaping toward an cii<l 
have filled physiology with a metaphysical fog. 

*In a series of researches that sent these fogs flying. Dr. Jjoeb 
showed how all these wonderful adaptations to an end c^ould bo ex- 
plained in a very simple waj*. Young caterpillars, for example, will 
follow'' the light so long as they arc hungry. If they find no fowl 
they will keep climbing, conceivably until they tlio. AVliun they are . , 
cold, they will not move. When the warm sun coincs in the .spring, 
they begin to crawl upwards. They will do this anywiierc. and on 
any substance. When they come in eontm't with food, they begin 
to eat. When they are fed, the cficet of the light st^ems just re- 
versed; they will crawl away from it. All that is needful to 
assume is that the light sets up certain chcmicail reactions whidi 
cause the animal to move, just as it sets uj) a reaction in a photo- 
graphic plate, or explodes a mLxtiirc f>f hy<lrogen aiul chlorine gas. 

In I)r. Lioeb’s language, it is merely a w'orking of poitive or nogutiM* 
heliotropism, an attraction or repulsion by the light. 

•So with the fly. C/ortain chemital stimuli from meat cause a fly 
to lay its eggs. In the fat these stimuli arc loc king. 11i<*y can lx* 
produced artificially. In the shorthand jargon of science, it is 
simply a cliemical reac*tion between ixTtain subbtaiu-es in tb*' 
skin or sense organs of the fly, and tbo meat — a car4> -of eheino- 
tactism. 

So some of the flow'er-like animals, the netiiiinns. so much lik«‘ 
vegetables they can liardly bo distinguished, will wind their slender 
tentacles round a bit of crab meat, but reject a wad of paper, which, 
to us, tastes just the same. It seems like* intelligeuM* to w’atch it, 
and the older physiologists found no absurdity in saying iliat these 
vegetable forms ‘Mike’" moat and ** dislike” pa{M>r. I>r. Ijoob’s 
work banished thc^so childish ideas. Tho actiuian, like tlie fly, 
merely res|»onds mechanically to a chemicjal stimulus. 

And so he went through all the list. 1 feat may ati as a ro|H>1- 
lent force ; and srj. for example, if a moth arrive in the ticrighbour- 
hood of a flame, m that the pushing eiffx:! of tlio heal just balance's 
the pulling effcHt of the light, the moth will go round and round as 
jiLanets spin about the sun, or, in other cases, describe a curious 
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zigzag motion, Bomething like a comet. There iz nooght here bat 
the play of physical forces. 

More csirioiiB still is the effect of mere contact. If you tom OTer 
a starfish, it quickly rights itself. This seems a highly sensible 
*thiug to (To. Still, as Dr. Loeb found, if you suspend the starfish in 
urater, attaching its arms to bits of cork, it keeps tun^^ over and 
over, with no seeming preference for which side is up. If a piece of 
wood or stone be offered, to which it may cling, no matter what be 
the |>osition, it seems satisfied. Unless its feet have something solid 
to cling to, the nerves are* apparently stimulated ; hence the turning 
motions. Contact brings the animal to rest. This is what Dr. Lioeh 
calls stereotropism. Long words like these seem merely like suhsti- 
tdting one mystery for another, but they describe actions as simple 
as the wordmre hard. 

A young man with radical ideas is not usually much afraid of 
^consequences. Dr. Loeb is even politely insistent. The logical 
issue of his experiments he has developed in a hook on brain- 
physiology in a wa^* to make wiseacredom rub purblind eyes and 
stare. For him animals, like plants, are more or less complicated 
antingements of proteid substances, responding, in a very simple 
wa}’, to the influence of the simple physical forces that we know 
about us. 

This was tlie first step in that dream of playing with life.’* 

• IIetkromokpiiosis. 

lint more ciuious things still were to follow. The unoffending 
reader w'ho wends his way through the serried pages wherein Dr. 
1 joeb's work is set down, will recoil before the oriental prodigality of 
large names. Vet the experiments are simple, their meaning unmis- 
takable. «Lf by his revelations of the rdle of the ** trophisms ’* and 

taotisms ** Dr. Ijoeh drove boldly into the domain of mental phe- 
nomena, his next invasion struck at the dearest tenets of him who 
fieals with the science of forms — the morphologist. The whole 
theory of the latter was hound up with the idea that tlie shape and 
looks and structure of an animal result from complex arrangements 
in. the germ from whem^^o it springs. Tliat these could he altered at 
)iieasuTo, even in the lower forms, by the same simple reactions of 
light and heat, chemicals or gravity, was imdrcamt of. 

Taking one of the lower animal forms, plant-like affairs called the 
liydroids. Dr. Jjoch cut from its body a cube. Quite without regard 
to which side was uppermost, from tho top grew the tentacles or 
branches which form, the head, from underneath the roots. If, when 
growtli was partly complete, the piece was inverted, or even if a 
naturally grown hydroid were turned upside down, from beside the 
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upturned roots came a head, from beside the deposed head a growth 
of roots. 

If, in the body of a little affair named, from its gracefully branch- 
ing head, the cerianthus, an incision were anywhere made, promptly 
came a new mouth, with its ring of tentacles. Sometimes, if the cut 
was small; dhly the tentacles grew. But these would grip food 
(rejecting wads of paper and things) and draw it in, just as if a 
mouth were there. If the two mouths, the new and the old, wore 
close enough together for both to touch the same piece of food, a 
fight ensued. If the same sort of a contest be provoked between the 
tentacles of the natural mouth and those from an incision where no 
new mouth had been formed, sometimes the blind ** mouth ” gets 
the food, find the animal can thus be led to involuntary suicide. 

If a normal animal be cut in twain, in the middle? and a new 
mouth grown at the lower end of the head half, and the animal 
then laid on its side, both ends take in food. If fed in sucK^ession, . 
one mouth would reject the food it had just swallow'ed when the 
other mouth ** took tea.** 

Scores of other experiments, curious and fanciful, disconcerting too, 
followed. Mere contact w’ith a solid substance could turn one organ 
into anotlier. Organs were grow'n in the most absurd places, 
others were transplanted. This work was of course taken up by 
hundreds of other investigators all over the world, and, as a purely 
fantastic instance, Bibbert has recently shown that a mammary 
gland trans{>laiited to the ear of a guinea-pig would begin to secret t? 
normally when a litter was bom. 

In brief, Dr. IxK*b brought forward conclusive evidence that tliere 
is no complex structure in the germ-c-olls from which these lower 
animals spring, but that their varying forms ore simply a reaction 
l)ctween a specific kind of protoplasm and the physical fon'es of 
light, beat, contact, and chemism, w'bich mould it this w'tly or tlmt. 
It is a fascinating field, and most workers would have counted it 
sufficient for a lifework. But the demonstration was complete, the 
new science of exfjcrimental morphology was born, and this tireless 
and restless investigator passed on. 

The secrets of life lay deeper. 

ThK NkW CfIKMISTUY. 

A new time was stirring in the stagnant provinces of chemistry. 
Under the lead of van*t Huff, Arrhenius, Ostwald, a mechanism of 
the atoms, or, as it has oome to be called in Germany, a physical 
chemistry, was developing. Many of I>r. lyieb's experiments bod 
been upon the effect of various chemical stimuli. The new theories, 
which had divided chemists into comps of friend and foe, seemed to 
offer new weapons to biology. The revolutionaiy spirit which had 
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effected a rebirth in two sciences seized them eagerly. Dr. Tioeb is 
described by his friends as the discoverer of Ostw^d to physiology. 

One day he took np the problem of the rhythmical contractions of 
• the jellyfish, a subject dear to Komanes, the proiigi of Darwin. If 
the upper part of the animal be cut away, the contractions stop. 
Dr. LMb tried placing the beheaded animal in a solution Sf common 
salt ; the movements began again. A trace of potasdum or calcium 
added, they stopped again. 

But if this be true of a lowly jellyfish, perhaps it is equally true 
of the rhythmical beat of the heart. And this Dr. Loeb found to 
be the case. An excised heart could be kept beating for hours, 
stopped, started, quickened, or slowed, simply by changing slightly 
the ehemica^ character of the solution in which it was placed. These 
were exciting days. 

In the same way an ordinary muscle, that, for example, of a frog’s 
"^leg, could be made to beat in rhythm. Surely this was coming very 
near to ** playing with life.” The whole literature of these astonish- 
ing rescarclies n^ads like Faust-dreams come true. If a Newton 
could tremble before the proof that a mathematical formula, cherished 
through twenty years, expressed a truth, there can be slight wonder 
that a work so marvellously successful should cause this daring 
physiologist to press on in feverish haste. His restraint, his caution, 
became admirable. 


• ErECTRU lTY AXI> LlFE. 

It was ('lear now that the beat of the heart is not due to some 
mysterious iutluoncc of the still more mysterious nerves, as had so 
long been 8ui)[>oscd. It comes from the presence or absence of a 
minute quantity of certain salts. The new chemistry stepped in to 
show prci'iAcly how these may act. 

A lump of common salt dissolved in a vessel of water makes the 
water a c^mductor of elo<*tricity. Two ends of a copper wire dipped 
thenuii start an electric ciurent. A lump of sugar has no such effect. 

This was for half a ceutuiy one of the deepest problems of 
chemical jthilosophy. It remained so until the distinguished Swedish 
physicist Arrhenius brought forward evidence to show that the 
idolecules of the salts and acids are tom apart when they are dissolved, 
anti apparently with tremendous force. We are but on the threshold 
of a knowledge of the actions w'hich take place in the molecular 
world ; in some instances, as in the cose here under view, it seems as 
if these forces are so great that we have scarce any means of coping 
with them. 

The effect in dissolving the salts is an enormous electrical charge 
on the individual atoms. In the tearing apart, one set is charged 
positively, the other negatively. In the case of ordinary salt, sodium 
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chloride, the metal atoms (of sodium) take the positive charge, the 
chlorine atoms the negative. These electrically charged atoms, long 
before their nature was understood, Faraday named ions. 

This simple ooneoption has revolutionised modem chemistry. In 
the famous phrase of Arrhenius, ** It is the ions which act.” And 
it is the ions which may cause the heart or a mUscle to contract. 
The negative charges set them going. The positive charges stop 
them. Such, in an extremely popular presentation, is the essence of 
the discovery which Dr. Loeh— justly, it would seem — regards as tlio 
most important of his life. The ultimate cause of muscular action, 
and, it now seems probable, of all life processes, is electricity. 

The application^ of this splendid conception are wide. 

M\xvF.\4Ti uixci Liivixfi Bkixcjs. 

If the apparently simple question of solutions was the hardest 
problem of the chemists, that of the beginnings of life, the piYX'ess 
of fertilisation, was the burning question of biology. From the count- 
less myriads of eggs laid by the female organism, and the equal 
hordes of the sperm colls, a single egg and a single sperm unite to form 
the single microscopic cell from which all forms of animal life 
originate. Unfertilised by the male cells, the eggs quickly* de- 
generate and die. 

All the problenw of life, growth, lieredity too. lie buried, then, 
wdlhin this hit of living matter, so small it is invisible to the eye. 
The sperm and the egg must bo tiie carriers of all that one* being 
transmits to its descendants. Exterior forces here seem to play but 
a minor After the union of the two cells, the iuBiieiiee 

either parent seems as slight as that of a lien brorwling over its ne.^^t 
of eggs. An incubator may replace it, a fact wdiose wide significun< e 
scorns a little to have escaped tlie airy-hcadod folk who prattle of 
prenatal intiuence. 

But licfore the astonishing results obtained by tlic daring innovator 
whose work is here considered, no one drcamc'd that an egg cxnild 
grow and develop without the remotest aid of the B|H*rms. Else*, 
how* explain the suppo6e<l ** fa<^;ts ” of heredity Y How mii traits and 
charuxlerH of the male parent he IransmittiMl to his olTsjiriiig Y 

The reply, from Dr. Ix>eb’B cx|ierimeut8, is that they do not seem 
to be transmitted. He has succee«led in producing growth without 
the 8[ierm. His amaxing disco veiy directly resulted from the appli- 
cation of his chemical theories to those processes. 

One of the lowly organisms which lend theniselves so well to study 
and experiment are the little soa-uFchinB, so valued by biologitAl 
workers. Taking the soa-urerhins* eggs from the ovary, before there 
could be the slightest possibility of contact with the sperm cells, Dr. 
^ lioeb placed them in the ordinary sea water in which the animals live. 
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StaHtino Growth by Chemistry. 

** Whfle contmuing my studies on the effects of salts upon life 
phenom^a/* said Dr. Loeb, ** I was led to the fact that the peculiar 
actions of the protoplasm are influenced to a great extent by the ions 
contained in the solutions which surround the cells. changing 
the relative proportions of the ions^ we change the physiological 
properties of the protoplasm, and are thus able to impart to a tissue 
properties which it does pot ordinarily possess. 

“ Pursuing this idea, I took unfext^sed eggs, and after many trials 
succeeded in finding a solution of chloride of magnesium, which 
^used the eggs to develop to the same stage as they do normally in 
an aquarium. Subsequently other salts and the eggs of other 
animals would produce the same result. These results, at first con> 
tested and even scouted, have been obtained by other workers in many 
k lands. There is no longer a shadow of doubt that artificial partheno- 
genesis, as the process is technically termed, is an established fact.’* 

In a strict sense, the unfertilised egg cannot be termed living 
matter. The first characteristic of living matter is that it can grow. 
Ill other Vords, here is an organic product, like sugar, or starch, or 
the fats, which, treated chemically, can be developed into a living 
being. It was near to a realisation of the dreams of Berthelot and 
Claude Uernord, aye, and of every chemist who ever bordered the 
mysteries of life, the manufacture of life in the laboratory. In some 
ways, it was thh most vital discovery in the history of physiology. 

It belongs, uncoutested and imsbared by any other, to this brilliant 
young physician of Chicago. 

The Action of Poisons. 

A close study of all these novel and imheard-of reactions — the 
heart whfch may be started or stopped with a pinch of this salt or 
that, the muscles which may be made to beat like a heart, the egg 
which may be vivified by chemical means — soon revealed the 
common chain that links them all. One of the riddles which faced 
the older chemists, those of half a century ago, was the curious fact 
that, when they come to combine with other atoms, some of the 
atoms seem, so to speak, to have but a single arm with which to take 
hold, while others have two, some three, some four, and even five. 
So, for example, when wood or coal ** bums,** tbe four-armed atom 
of carbon can seize and hold two of the two*handed oxygen atoms, 
while in the molecule of water, each of the two-handed oxygen 
atoms will bind two of the single-handed hydrogen atoms, and so on. 

Chemists, with the old alchemists’ love of high-sounding names, 
called this “ valency,** or “ atomicity.’* ^ 

Yery early Faraday saw that each ** valence,” each ann, was able 
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to oanj a certain quantity of eleotricity. That was ite oapaoity. 
These eleotrioally charged atoms, then, are not all alike. The two- 
armed atoms carry two charges, the three-armed three ohaiges. If, 
as now seems dimly to be true, what we used to call the loves and ^ 
hates of the chemical “ affinities ** was but a name for the action of 
these electrioc.1 charges, then chemistry, like light, will have been 
annexed to the wide domain of electricity. 

Professor Loeb’s latest work has done much to fix this impressiou. 
He has found, for example, that a pure solution of common salt will 
not keep the heart or the muscle of the jellyfish going. A little 
calcium added sets things right, though too much will act like a 
poison. Some of the ions then are toxic, some are antitoxins. WUl 
this turn out to be true of all poisons — that their action results from 
the positive or negative charge of electricity they bear y ' This is but 
a surmise as yet, but it seems a promising lead. 

Meanwhile, it is clear that the valence,** the mtmbtr of electrical^ 
charges, plays an important part. This much Dr. Loeb cun ut 
present say : — 

** The poisonous working of a single-charged negative ion may 
be offset by h minimal addition of a double-charged positive ion, and, 
perhaps, of a still smaller quantity of a triple charge. So, too, a 
triple charge may destroy the harmful action of a double charge. 
Tliat seems reasonably certain.*’ 

Whvi is tiik Usi: ov Foon ‘r 

Here, then, ore the most intimate and significant of the life pro- 
cesses — growth, reproduction, muscular action, the influence of 
poisons — brought back to the play of tlie electrical ions, negative 
and positive — one, two, or three valent. Almost involuntarily, then, 
one turns round to ask what is the olfeet of the food wo consume 
each day. Dr. I.<ooh'8 conception supplied the second of the two 
papers he read last month at Chicago. 

** Evidently,” he said, ** the chief role of food is not to be digesUnl 
and * burned ’ in the muscles and organs, as present-day physiology 
assumes, but to supply ionn. The heat developed is a by-protlucl. 
The chief action is the production of electricity. The body is in 
some sort a dynamo. Food, then, is of value according to the 
amount and kind of electricity it affords.” 

This conception. Dr. Loeb added, baa long been w'itb him a belief, 
or a suspicion. Now he considers that the definite proof is at hand. 
Here is a large chapter of physiology that, it would seem, must now 
be re-written. A third scienoe, then, must re-form its line of march 
from the reports sent back by this single daring scout, working 
* always beyond the farthest outposts of the accepted and the known. 
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Ths Fbomise of Long Life. 

It woiAd be strange if before the eyes of such an inyestigator bad 
^not fluttered that will-o’-th6>wisp which has enchanted so many 
speculative minds, the problem of prolonging life. But Dr. Loeb's 
idea is, as one might ea^y suppose, original and new. • • 

“ My work in parthenogenesiB,’* he said, ** made it clear that while 
ordinarily the unfertilised eggs quickly die, simply by normal or 
chemical fertilisation the^ live. It seems as if there were two dis- 
tinct processes going on. Death and disintegration are not a mere 
breaking down, a going to pieces, but a specific process, that is 
checked by the life process. 

“But if such a * mortiferous * action really exists, perhaps it could 
be checked dhemically as well. That is what I tried to see. 1 chose 
potassium cyanide, and found that if the unfertilised eggs were 
^duced in a weak solution, they could be kept alive for seven days. 
If, then, the cyanide be allowed to evaporate, the eggs may be 
developed and grow in the normal way. If seven days, then it is a 
more matter of experiment to produce a condition of equilibrium 
which will endure indefinitely. 

“It seems paradoxical that life may be thus maintained by a 
]>(>wer£ul poison ; but if, as I say, 'we conceive of a specific mortal 
jirocess wliich may be held in check, and regard the potassium cyanide 
as substituting a condition of susj^ended action, the matter seems clear.*’ 

This reads lik«» a very simple experiment ; most great experiments 
are. It would be idle to suppose from this that Dr. Loeb believes be 
lias discovered the secret of eternal life, but one would be more pre- 
occupied still who disregarded the significance of this new line of 
investigation. It is not too much to say that it appears the first real 
step in a scientific search for long life. 

WiiAT OxF. Man Can Do. 

Such is his work at forty-two. Perhaps these crowded pages have 
given but a confused idea of its fertility and range. But by chance 
this much may bo evident, of how singularly those youthful dreams 
have been realised : “ I wanted to go to the bottom ; I wanted to 
fake life in my bauds and p/aif with it ; I wanted to direct it at my 
will.” 

Yet Dr. Loeb would be the last to claim credit for it all. To the 
soUitiou of every problem many workers in many lands must con- 
tribute. Speaking of those a little too eager to step forward and 
claim a prize scarce claimable by any one, he remarked : “ The 
work of a single life can add but a drop to the ooean of knowledge.” 
This is the scientific spirit. 

Qerman-horn, Dr. Loeb came first to Bryn Mawr; then eight 
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yean ago joined the foroea of the new Unirarnty of Chicago. To a 
siiggeation that it ia regrettable that American adenoo may^ot olairu 
the credit for all of him, he replied, vcrj' simply ; — 

‘*I am an American dtiacn/’ « 

But is it not indicative of unsatisfactory conditions here that, in 
the face of so richly fruitful a career, there were, even up to a year 
ago, for him many periods of profound discouragement ?- 

*■ Had I been an American,'’ he said, I should never have taken 
up scientific work. Here the rewards are too slight, tho pay is too 
small, the contempt for science too great. It is to politicians, in 
politics and out, that America bows. It does not honour its men of 
intellect.” • 


II. 


ThK SecRKTS ok TIIK Nkuves. 

« 

There remained one wide area of the life processes which l>r. Ixifh 
had but bordered — the action of the nerves. Die physical proi^'sscs by 
which we feel and know — the avenues through w'hieli <M>mes the awe 
of Niagara, the tragedy of a Duse, the wonder of a rose*. 

Dr. lioeb had, indeed, shown that the mysterious aiul elubonite 
structure which present^time physiology attributes to tlie ganglious 
and the nerve eclls is quite useless, tliat all we need ask for in a 
nerve are tlie most elementary pro|jerties of proto]>lasm, that it may 
conduct, and react to stimuli. It seems as if the nerve is the least 
differentiated of all the tissues of the body, has remained tlio nearest 
to the primitive plasm with w hich life begins. Such view's o)>enetl 
the way to simple mechanical conceptions of tlie processes of 
sensation. 

When Dr. Loeb had shown that the muscles might b^ made to 
beat or stop under the influence of certain ions, it w'as but a step to 
suppose that these same ions might have an equal effint on the tissue 
of the nerves. That step was taken by Dr. Albert V. Muttliew's, a 
colleague and co-worker with Professor Loeb, who had come back 
last fall to hia native city of Chicago after a varied wanderjabr,” 
to take the jKortof phyaiologioal chcmistiy in its University. 

A mass of observation and experimental material was already bt 
hand. Half-a-centozy ago Thomas Graham, a highly original 
English chemist, struck out a broad line of distinction between (hose 
Bubstanoes which ciystallue when they solidify and those whidi do 
not. The latter he called the colloids, the glue-like substances. An 
ordinary hen’s egg, or gelatine^ is a good example. When tho cook 
stifs up fat or jelly in hot water, die makes a colloid solution. 
Speaking hroodly, the human body is such an affair. That is, it is 
about soTunty-five per cent, water, tho rest jelly and bones. The 
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nerres and the hzain oelU aie ^hty or eightj*fiTe per cent, 
water. 

The action of the coUoida in water was long a bothersome pnzzle. 
Much light came when Hardy, of old Cambridge, in England, 

• demonstAited that the ooUoid peztioles bear an electrical charge, that 
these complex molecules (some chemists sappose the ordinary white- 
of>egg molecules to contain fire or six thousand atoms) act just like 
a simple ion. Further, Hardy diowed that the colloids cany positiTe 
electricity, and are precipitated by the negatire kinds of ions. 

Then there was anoihdkr notable work being done, by Overton and 
others, on the effect of aneesthetics; chloroform, ether — all their like 
dissolve fats. Their action on the nerves is to^ deaden, to stop 
sSnsation — ^that is, to retard the progress of the nerve impulse. 
And the nerves are, to put it omdely, simply highly phosphorised 
fats in a weak salt solution. 

Why a Nerve Texos to “Jell.” • 

To bridge over from the one to the other of these striking facts 
needed hut a constructive imagination, and that the quick mind of 
Professor Matthews supplied. If, he said, the nerves oonsist pf 
colloid particles in suspension, and the effect of chloroform is to 
make a solution thinner, by duncdving tbe paztioles further, that 
must be tbe process by wbi<^ a nerve loses its ability to be excited. 
The thinner the solution in the nerve the less easily it conducts. 
The process of •stimulation must be just the opposite. A nerve 
conducts better, is more easily stimulated, the nearer it approaches a 
state of jelly. This would be brought alxnit by preci|Atation of the 
colloid particles. And if the latter are positively charged, as Hardy 
has shown, then it would he a neffotiee current which would affect 
such a precipitation, and hence a negative current that prodooes a 
stimulus of a nerve. 

It was preoudy this that Professor Matthews hadfound to be true, 
that the stimulus of a nerve by an electric current always proceeds 
from the negative pole, the cathode. Here seemed quite striking 
proof that his theory was well grounded. It seemed the opemng 
toward a complete explanation of nerve action. Sli^t wonder if 
a young man of thirty, keen to enter the front of the lists, should 
sif up nights thinking about it, and IVofessor Mlatfhewa did. 

Taking the musdes of a fiug, to which the motor nerve was stUl 
attached by one end, he undertook the qritematio study of various 
solutions of salts, such at Ptofessor Loeb had need to make the 
muscles beat directly without the mterventiGn of the nerves. The 
musde itself was hung ao that when it contracted it made a lever 
work up and down, and tha latter, with a pencil atta<died, traced the 
jerks on a revolving drum. The nerve is bathed in the scintkn* To 
VOU LXXI. K.s. 3 z 
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see the tlung in action, with one’s own eyes, gives one an uncanny 
sensation. 

How A Nerve-Wavb Travels. 

It soon was dear that Dr. Matthews was right in his belief that it 
was the negative ions which make the frog’s legs jerk. Their action 
through the nerve, and on the muscle direct, is the same. The nerve, 
then, must somehow effect a release of negative ions at the point 
where it blends with the muscular tissue. How ? 

If, said Dr. Matthews, the negative ions Be in excess in the solution, 
and the positive and negative ions in the nerve be just balanced, 
the effect would be the precipitation of the first layer of colloid 
particles bearing positive charges, and in contact with the solution. 
This would release a certain number of negative ions Hing next in 
the nerve sheath, and these in tom would precipitate the adjoining 
colloids. This would result in a kind of wave of precipitation, ^ 
travelling along the nerve, and at the end would be a set of free 
negative ions, ready to caU the muscle into action. The nerve 
impulse, then, is a consecutive series of precipitations. 

But it remained to be explained how a mere mechanical stimulus, a 
push or a blow, could set up this wave. This ^can be accounted for 
by supposing the effect is same as when raindrops on a window 
coalesce when the window is struck. Two or more colloid particles 
coming together would have their surfaces reduced, hence their 
electrical charge reduced, hence the release of a corresponding number 
of negative charges. The wave is started. 

All this, it idiould he understood, is as yet simply a working 
hyi>oth68i8. Whether it turns out to he true depends on how well 
it agrees with such facts as may come to light later. But on the 
basis of such material as exists. Professor Matthews has reached an 
extremely elaborate and ingenious theory. Ho found thst different 
quantities of different solutions were required to produce the same 
effect. Comjiaring his figures. Dr. Matthews found here, as Dr. 
lioeb had found in previous work, an apparent influence of the 
valencies. Some of the doubly charged atoms appeared to produce 
twice the effect of the singly charged, and so with three and four 
bhargea. 

Yet this simple relation would not explain aU. The single nmd 
double and triple charged ions varied among themselves. Among 
the saIt*forming elements there seemed to he a curious relationship 
with their atomic weights. Bromine atoms were more effective than 
the chlorme atoms, iodine than the bromine. But fluorine, the 
lightest of the group, mm most active of alL 

PtofesBor Matthews has essayed to account for these difleienoes by 
an appeal to the veiy newest theonea of eleotricity. Taking a leiti 
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from Larmor^a Hjpotheaia of eleotrona, which auppoaes a kind of an 
eleotiio atom, a cha^ not aaaodaied with ordinaxy matter, he 
hdieres that, for example, the electron rotates about the atom of 
fluorine twice aa fast aa about the bhlozine atom, and hence dev^pa 
*a more powerful field of action. 

But ^ this ia merely mathematical apeculation. It la ifltereating, 
but not proTed. Still, the general theory does link together, appa- 
rently, a wide number of related facta. Heat, for example, would 
make the ooUoid solution thinner, hence the nerve would be leas easily 
stimulated than when cold. At high temperature, the odllcndB would 
turn into jelly, and the nerve be excited. 

These last are for soientifio folk to puzde over.. Simple people 
will be more interested in the way the theory might explain some 
every-day affairs. 

Chloroform, carried into the blood through the lungs, and so to the 
brain, tends to dissolve further the highly sensitive bfain cells. 
^^Thile this state lasts there can be no sensation. As the chlorofonn 
is swept away, consciousness returns. Quite comparable is the 
familiar fsuai of intoxication. Alcohol, carried from the stomach, 
through the arteries, to the brain, has the salue effect. 

In this same easy fashion one may explain the action of whidcy 
when a man has been bitten by a snake. The effekst of the poison is 
to coagulate the substance of the nerves. Alcohol has the opposite 
effect, and so may save a man’s life. This is important if true. 

It is all very new. It will require long and patient experiment 
to determine its value. Profesaor Matthews naturally believes that 
from it much may come. 

** It ahould,”he said, ** afford the basis for a national pharmacology. 
By means of the ionic theory the effect of drugs diould he com- 
putable with a mathematioal aoouracy. So, too, in the field of 
ptychdlogy; its applioation should be wide. It diould afford subh an 
insight into the mechanism of sensation as at present we have not a 
trace of. It diould, too, reach fsr into the nature of nervous 
diseases— St. Yitus’ danoe and its like— and likewise afford a solid 
foundation for a nervous pathology. Of what else may oome, it is 
for the future to disbloae.’’ 


The Scunmnc Spimt. 

Such is the effeotive of long labours, days suod nights of 

patient experiment, of ingenious questioning, of dow p&Bcing together 
the scattered bits hai^ acquired knowledge. It bas htm the 
work of an army of investigators, scattered over the earth, but all 
advancing, under the invisible captains of a oommon purpose and a 
kindred hope, toward the conquest of the unknown world whioh lies 
beyond our primitive senses. Carl SNYinau 
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THE BUSINESS OF EHPIBR 

•« Bong a tmt txiidcr 1 btlieve imtil tli« world eonoK to itt aonMi jm ulioiild 
dedaie wir.'*— <2 icil Rbopcs. 

Cecil Bhodbs would liave ihown no mean economist and* 

patriot if he had left lor posthumous pnhlioation no otheir sentence 
than that. If one chooses to take the trouble to grasp its signiftcanoe, 
it wSL he accepted as the text for the only sermon which the economist 
who is aim a patriot will care to preach. How great^.a loss Cecil 
Ilhodes is to the Empire has he^ realised more dearly, as tlie 
documents he has left bdiind hare been understood. His will is 
a patriotic^epicin prose ; his letter to Hr. Stead the summary of pra(/^ 
tical sense concerning the business of a great nation. From 
coign of adrantage at the Cape he saw, and did not heeitate to pro- 
claim, what a few at home hare long aeen and hare hardly dared to 
arow. Free Trade has left England at the mercy of her commercial 
rirals, and he is not a good Free Trader who asks his country to risk 
ultimate if not immediate ruin for the sake of an ideal which is un- 
attainable. Cedi Bhodes was, aa any man who has seised the elements 
of economic truth must be, a Free Trader, hut he ^d not need to he 
told that there is no Free Trade when one party erects almost in- 
superable harriers to business, whilst the other party throws down his 
fiscal defences. The one who " enjoys ” Free Trade in that case is not 
the Free Trader but the Protectionist. And, naturally : he buys 
little and sells much. Therefore, said Mr. Bhodes, “ being a Free 
Trader I believe until the world comes to its senses you riiould 
declare war.” By war, of course, he meant commercial war, a war 
of taiifijB as I^ird Salisbury long ago characterised it. Cedi Bhodes 
was for war agai^ all who hoyoott— should he not rather have said 
mekiul^ ?— British goods. That the MoKiDley tarifi did immense 
harm to Great Britain and propor ti onate good to America is the only 
lesson to he extracted from the trade returns of a decade past. ** Yet 
the fools,” added Bhodes oontanptaously, ** do not see that if they 
do not look out th^ will have iSigland shut out and isolated with 
ninety millions to feed and oapaUe internally of supporting about six.” 

What Bhodes graqfied intuitively others less gifted have to he 
educated up to. The convenioii of the home-staying Briton to any 
Isith opposed to that in whidxhe has been Ivought up is an almost 
hopelem tadr: if the process is not to he imperceptibly dow be must 
hteadie the air of Greate Britain. It took half-a-ctntuxy for the 
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BooBoskio wudoDL o£ AH A*^**"* SnitiL to t-nfft fltA of l3io 
otateonei^ftnd politioiftns of England, and idien the facts ivm fidly 
understood. Sir Bobert Peri sunendeied to the apostles of Free Tnde 
•with something like panic piedpitancy. When free imports of raw 
material were adopted there was everything to he sqjd Jor them. 
Great Britain was in a position to h^me the world’s workshop, 
thanks to the strides she had made under Protection. The heneftts 
she derived from cheap material and cheap food might not un- 
ceasonahly have heen expected to oonstitate an object-lesson which 
the world would lay to heart. England thrived so amazingly for a 
while under Free Trade that it became a sort of religion, and thirty 
years ago, when the first whisperings of discontent* were heard, the 
ohjeotors w^e regarded as lunatics, traitors, or oormpt self-seekers. 
When, during the ’eighties and the ’nineties, the course the world’s 
business was taking became more sharply defined, certain brave spirits, 
mostly youthful and therefore misguided in the view of thh elders of 
the creed, began to adc whether all was wdl. Thrir temerity 
was denounced with such vigour that public men like Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Chamberlain, who are not indined to saerifice country for a 
f etidi, realised that until the process of education was more complete, 
the sanctity of the Free Trade ^stem, so-called, must not he attacked. 

Outside these islands,” said Lord Salisbury in 1891, ^he is the 
greatest statesman who can propose the most discriminating tariffs,” 
but he knew he |ras treading on thin ice when he said that he had 
never been able ** to see the objection to retaliation as an eessmtial part 
•of the doctrine of Free Trade. We love peace, but that does not 
prevent us from keeping up an army and a navy, and from uring 
^em if necessary. We love Free Tmde, but that need not prevent 
nu from establishing retaliatory duties; if those duties should seem to 
ns necessai^ and expedient.” Beoanse Protection is too often abused 
in practice, it is oast aside by the Free Ttadnr as an unclean thing, 
and there must be no going back on free imports lest vre find ourselves 
once more the victims of fiscal vice. As vrsU might we object to the 
eontinuanoe of domestic service because we are aware of the hoizon of 
slavery. To advocate any departure from the system estahlislied in 
0:846, and rounded off in 1869, is reactionary. It is xeaotionaiy in 
jnftt the same degree as the strategic movement to the rear executed 
by a body of troops who find themi^ves in danger of being out off, if 
not out to pieces, is reacticnaxy. 

If the world is not beginning to realise how aeriouriy the 
commercial movement has hm against us in the last Htdxty years 
the fault does not lie with the statisticians. Bounties and Protection 
combined have restricted the home market at the same time that 
tiiey have reduced our opportunities abroad to a minimum and 
brought agriculture to the point of eclipae. Mr. Holt Schooling’s 
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eidnittte' is tliat whereas in the ten yean 1881*1890 imports were in 
ezeesB of exports J0977yOOO,OOO» in 1891-1900 th^ preponderated 
by £1,450,000,000. Between the two periods we showed an annual 
increase of nearly five and a-half mMons in exports of Britisib 
produoe and of nearly fif^-three and a^half tnillio'na in imports 
for home consumption. But if we eliminate coal, the inorease of 
exports becomes a decrease of £30. Nor is this to be accounted 
lor by any suggestion that foreign countries imported leas. On the 
contrary, while we were sdling less, foreign countries inareaaed 
their purchases by 11 per cent and British possessions by 17 per 
oent. Looked at from this point of view Mr. Schooling's figures go 
to show that we sold in the ten years 252 millions less than we ought 
to have sold, taking into account population and the opening up of 
trade generally. ^‘The most notable feature is the very largo 
diortage in our exports to British possessions.” There was an 
actual falling off of 1 per cent^ during the ten years, thouglK 
Colonial purdiases advanced by 17 per oent. Mr. Mulhall, in a 
recent compilation intended to inspire our enthuuasm for Free Trade, 
pointed out that if our importa had grown in value as they have 
in bulk during forty years, they would have amounted in 1899 to 
£960,000,000 sterling. To-day our importa of food alone are 
estimated to he worth anything from £140,000,000 to £180,000,000. 
Put it at the lowest figure given recently in the Saturday Review and 
it amounts to £135,000,000, of which £113,000,000 is paid auray to* 
the fordigner. No less than 60 per oent. of our imported wheat 
oomes from the United States. How is the huge difference between^ 
imports and exports met? Sir William Harcoiurt would tell you' 
that exports pay for imports. If they did we should be getting 500 
millions in exchange for 300 millions per annum. Our excess of 
imports hitherto has been paid for, of course, by dividends on foreign 
investments and by the earnings of our ships. The point at which 
the excess of imports is greater than the amount due to us under 
these heads is the point at which we begin to move along the road 
which leads to national bankruptcy. That we are on that road it 
would he impossible to predict with confidence. But if we are not 
how are we to account for the transference to America of aeouritiea 
hitherto held by England P ’ Where are the Americans getting the 
wealth with whidli to buy np scrip held in England but from their 
eanings abroad due to the operation of Protection P The interest on 
•ooh aarip will in future go to them instead of to us. Where are iho 
Americans getting the capital for the porohase of Britidi steamships 
hut from the balances of trade in their favour; end what of the freights 
whioli have assisted hitherto to pay for the excess of British importsf 
If England is not beginning to live on her capital then oomputa* 

(1) MantMjf April, 1002. (2) XMoh, 1002. 
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turns hy competent, bosiiiess men haye no meaning. In 1896 it 
seemedi^ me dear tbat the prooese had begun in 1901 it is obTious 
to all who care to follow the trade and finance morementa of 
• the oonnisy. 

Ih the teeth of facts like these, how kng will the argument that 
such free trade as we haTe is an unmitigated blessing, l)e%stened to 
with patience P How long will Britons who can take a larger Tiew 
of th^gs than obtains in Xattle Peddlington, be content with the 
assurance that our ezpoii|B hare not gone b^, as condusiTe evidence 
that we have had our dum of the world*B progress and prosperity in 
the last thirty or forty years P Slowly bat surdy, leading minds are 
awakening to the truth, and with the Imperuikt ^ixit dive to 
tighten the bonds uniting the Mother Country and the Colonies, 
there is reason to hope that we are now moving rapidly towards a 
condition of things which wiU mean the maugoration of anew epoch 
^ our Imperial and economio history. When men like •Sir Bobert 
GHften have the courage so far to go hack on our alleged Free Trade 
BTstem as to . advocate a return to a larger measure of indireot 
taxation ; when philosophers like Mr. Beattie Crozier are convinoed 
that the time has come to reoondder our position, not in the interests 
of abstract political science, but as a matter of immediate and urgent 
national necessity ; ^ when Badi o al pages like those of the Contem- 
porary jReriew admit artides both sensational and sober, adTOoating at 
least such a modification of our fiiscal arrangemenia as an Imperial 
ZoUverein would imply ; when the Standard can find it in its heart to 
go ior ” the fetish worship of the Cobden Club ; above all, when so 
timid a devotee of Free Trade as Sir Michael Hicks Beach can summon 
up oourage to put an export duty on coal and an import duty 
on com, we may take it there is an abundance of evidence that, 
late in the day though it he, the country is becoming aHve to its 
danger. The South African War has been an Imperial blessing in 
disguise, but in no direction has it done better service than in com- 
pelling the Imperial Gk>vemment and the nation to take economic 
action which is symptomatic of returning sanity. The attempt ia 
now being made, and of courae will be made for some time to come, 
to show that Imperialism has landed us back on the brink of 
protection. If ImperiaTsm haa turned the thoughts of men more 
and more to the possibility of devising some eoheme of fiscal unity 
for the Empire, with Customs duties lor revenue so far as the 
members of the Empire are ooncemed, but with a difFeiential tariff 
against the foreigner, it will have aooomplidied something much 
greater than the assertion of Britidi supremacy in South AMca. It 
will have paved the way to eoonomio dirges that will redound to 

(1) ** IVofm Cobdes to Chamberisla.** FutxmonLT Bsvnnr. 

(2) FoBTHXoaTKT Rvnsw. Hank, 1902. 
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the mutual advantage of the Coloniee and the If other Country, and 
it will do this without oost to either. It will xestorB the ii^pen- 
denoe of which a one-sided free-trade system has dqnived us, and 
Britons who have cherished independenoe before all things for a 
thousand years past, will not refuse longer to pay in cash the price 
they have nev4r yet refused when it had to he paid in blood.” ^ 

The Colonial Premiers in London for the Coronation will be 
called upon to discuss many Imperial problems with hb. Chamberlain, 
but none more pressing than tariffs and defqpce, which, as more than 
one Cdonisl public man has maintained, should go together. Great 
changes have taken place since the Colonial Premiers were last in the 
Metropolis. The-war in South Africa haa intensified the relations 
between the Mother Country and the Coloniee, and having poured 
out men and money for the sake of the Britii^ flag, tlie Colonists 
occupy in our and their own view a position very different from that 
which obtai|>ed before the war commenced. The bond between the ^ 
various members of the Empire is one of blood to-day, in a sense 
which it hardly was before, and sentiment has been strengthened a 
hundred-fold by deeds of devotion whidi cannot be too generously 
recognised. The practical proo& the Colonies have given of their 
readiness to stand shoulder to riioulder with the Mother Country are 
more dramatic, but hardly more remarkable, than the steps token by 
the Mother Country towards rendering possible closer commercial 
bonds with the Colonies. I say remarkable, because, eight years ago, 
ifae one thing that seemed hopeless was to induce Great Britain to 
see the error of her fiscal ways. In 1894 a conference of Colonial 
representatives assembled at Ottawa and agreed to resolutions in 
favour of an Imperial Customs Union and of the Colonies taking 
steps to place each other's goods on a prefarential basis, pending the 
time when a Customs Union would he possible with Gmt Britain. 
Lord E^n, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, met the proposal 
with a cold douche of Cobdeninn, and succeeded in convincing a 
good many otherwise intelligent that a Customs Union could 
never he, owing to Imperial tsia^ engagementa and the never- 
to-be-queetioned indispenaabili^y of PVee Trade to the Mother 
Country. The very heavens were to^ fall if the only steps which 
could make a Customs Union possible were taken. Thos*« steps 
were taken, and the heavens remain pretty much where they were. 
Canada waa enabled to give tiie Mother Country preferential treat- 
ment without letting in the foreigner also. Bounties were the neat 
thing to he taken in hand. England would never he stupid enough to 
urge the foreigner to give up a bounty system which presented her 
with mfllions sterling a year. According to Mr. Harold Cox the 
bounties were worth £5,000,000 annually, and enabled us to provide 
(1) Hr. W. Frwni Lord. Juao, ISSS. 
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a m&goifioent fleet for the proteotioa of our oommeree ! Yet the 
bounty ^stem has been sootbhed if not destroyed, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Gobden Clnb to show what a boon 
it was to-Great Britain. It was a boon to one portion of the 
oommunity at the cost of another portion and of miportaii| parts of 
the Empire. Finally there is, of all things in the world, the duty 
on com. The impossible has happened again, and the Mother 
Country at King Edward’s Cor^tion is economically not the 
oountry of Queen Yiotoria^ Diamond Jubilee. 

The Imperial ZollTerein idea has swep t along at a great pace 
sinoe the Ottawa Oonferenoe. Tha Daily Chronicle recently assured 
itsceaders that the question of a ZollTerein is now seldom discussed. 
Where can the writer of that sentence hare been liring for the last 
year or two f Probably no other subject has been so persistently 
in evidence in the magazines, and if the home papers have not been 
rail of it the explanation can only be that they still do not follow 
Colonial movements with the attention they deserve. In 1897 Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier seemed to be the leading advocate of a closer 
Customs Union, but he became a recipient of Cobden Club honours — 
save the mark ! — and has succeeded since in confusing the whole* 
issue by suggesting that the commercial union of the Empire will 
be best accomplished by Free Trade to the whole world. In other 
words, he proposes that the Empire should become the dumping- 
ground of foreign merchandise, just as England has been ; no doubt 
he would have the Empire show its strength by its ability to avmd 
bankruptcy under the ordeaL The idea is too preposterous for 
serious discussion ; yet we And Sir Bobert Giffen, whose economic 
wisdom seemed to be proved by his espousal of a return to indirect 
taxation, deliberately assuring the world that a Free Trade Empire, 
by which m meant an Empire with free imports, is the goal to be 
aimed at by Imperial economists. Sir Bobert Giffen is as completdy 
out of touch with the sentiments of the younger generation, whose 
views will prevail in the near future, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier, on this 
point, pxoTi^ himself to he out of touch with level-headed Canadian 
sentiment. There is no Cobden kink in the average Colonial brain, and 
Sir Wilfrid Lauiier's dedUiathMI that Canada desires no return from 
England for the preferenoo given in the Dominion markets is re- 
membered against him to t his day. From out-of-the-way places like 
Orillia, in Canada, the deiusnd comes for a revision of the fiscal 
policy of the Colonies and the Mother Oountry, so that Ikee Trade 
within the Empire, with Protection against the foimgner, may pre- 
vail. Many important debates have been heard in the Canadian 
House of Commons on the question, and it would he well for the 
Briton at home if he could occas io nall y give on odd ten minutea to 
ipeeohes by Colonial representatives of whom he has never heard. 
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Otnada has prapered under the National polipy which the late £Kr 
John Macdonald inauguratedy and what has been so good low Oanada 
dkould be good for the Empire. The Empire wants a National policy 
of its own. It has too long been e:qdoited for the benefit of the 
fordgner in general and the American in pardcular. That is the 
Canadian Tiew. ** It is not the brotherhood of man that roles to-day 
among nations,’* said Mr. W. F. Maclean in the Dominion Parliament 
last Februaijr, ** it is the law governing the straggle for existence 
that rules.’* Brotherhood of man, which -is implicit in Free Trade 
arguments, is the merest moondiine ; the brotherhood of the Britidi 
pe^es in both hemispheres which is implicit in the Costoms Union 
idea, is, on the cither hand, a tangible quantity. 

If a Costoms Union does not become a fact within a very few 
years, prejudice, ignorance and superstition must account for the 
fsiluxe. That preference within the Empire would have excellent 
results, the returns of Canadian trade sinoe the adoption of tbr* 
preferential tariff in favonr of Gbeat Britain go to prove con- 
dusively. In 1873 Canadian imports from Great Britain amounted 
to $68,000,000; in 1897 they had sunk to $29,000,000; in 1901, 
after three years of preference, they had risen to $42,819,000.^ They 
sank to less than a half in a quarts of a century ; they rose to two- 
thirds again in a year or two. That should be a suflScient answer to 
doubters like Sir Michael Hicks Beaob. That the Empire could 
feed itself, and is capable of being self-oontained in commercial 
matters, should at this time of day 1^ unquestioneil, and there need 
be no misgiving on the score that prices would go up seriously if the 
Empire, with its infinite and varied resources, decided to give its own 
people the first claim to its own markets. On this point some most 
valnahle statisticB, compiled Sir Yinoent Caillard/'* should be 
studied. It is a moderate esthoiate that Canada could produce ten 
times the cereal crop she does to-day, and another careful statistldan^ 
says there is not much optimism in the view that Canada, with very 
little enoonsagement, could, in a dioit time, treble her wheat produce 
for export. In Australia, he estimates that New South Wales, 
OueenslaBd andYietoiria have availahle sufficient acres, even on a low 
average yield, to meet our presentvdemand for wheat and other 
oereals. In South Africa, again, there ore parts whidi only need 
due support to become whid ought amount to a third Imperial 
gramry. Most of our imported food, aoootding to Mr. MuUiall’s very 
donfatfoi eondnsion, could be raised in England, but at much greater 
ooit, to the detriment of the working plisesi It oould oerto^y be 
lais^ in the Empire without ooet to anyone save the foreigner. 

(1) I aiB afraid tibcM m Mwe fsUiae-aff horn tlwiw SgnrHi bk the Ut«Ht Csnsdise 
ntom, arUsli I have aot had aa op p ort aal ty of asamtefaf . 

(S) yktimmi JUviwt Xarch aad April, ISCS. (3) JUvittM, 
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Australia and New Zealand dioiild have fint claim in legaxd to 
meat sa^aUes^ and their invaluahle timhec might often be used in 
praferenoe to that which comes from Bnssia anddsewhere ; Canadian 
^uron and sted resooxces are so great that there is no need whatever 
why, if Engliflh resouroes are lafiing off, the pride of place diould he 
given by the Empire to the American Bepublio. An organised 
Empire would save millions now spent abroad for the benefit of the 
foreigner, and those millions would be enjoyed the Briton, dther 
at home or in the Colonies The mere suggestian, 1 am aware, will 
call up all sorts of vidonaxy terrors, and impose on the timid the 
duty of trying to demonsfzate that our Imperial position has been 
mndi misrepresented. * 

There u nothing more contemptible in the axgnmenis advanced 
against the proposal to modify our present fiscal system so as to secure 
an Imperial preferential arrangement than the suggestion that we 
should incur grave risks by rousing the implacable hatred ef foreign 
rivals. In 1891 Mr. Andrew Carnegie,^ while engaged in the buainm 
of piling up his millions with the aid of a hide-hound protective tariff, 
warned Great Britain not to dedare war against other nations ly* 
means of a Commercial Union with her Colonies— a union which hh 
said might mean starvation to the people at home. Ten years later 
in the same review he deprecated British pesamism and asked, **Is 
British trade declining ? He showed that our exporta per head have 
decreased from £6 13 b. lid. to £5 IGs. 2d., and that our imports have 
increase from £l] lOs. Id. to £11 14a. Id. in the decade. Un- 
satisfactory as the figures axe, they axe almost lacking in significanoe 
when we regard the exports and imports record extending over the 
whole period of partially free imports. But how does Mr. Carnegie 
extract oomfort from them ? He adds the imparts and exports together, 
andsaystriumphantly there is all the proof you want that your bosineaB 
is not declining. Obviously, if you add rapidly increasing expenditure 
to a stationaiy inoome you show an advance in the volume of your 
tiansactions, hut it was not by so naive a misappHoation of the rule of 
three that the works at Pittsburg were made the oolossal success they 
became. How can one who takes such perverted vievrsbe aooepted as a 
guide in commercial matters? Mr. Osrnegie^s first argument went home 
in tmedireotion apparently. In 1897 Lc^ Bosehery lent hisanthority 
to the warning ^t a Customs Union would he a to other 

Powers, a perpetual irritation, udiioh might involve us in eenaequenees 
not to he lightly ririLed. Uifforiunately for ]ie instanosdfhe 

angry threats of reprisals with which the denunciation of the Brigian 
and German treaties in 1898 was greeted. What those threats amounted 
to was soon to appear : they were the outcome of disappointment that 
common-sense had seiaed the directors of the British P^pire, and the 

: (1) inm^tnih OlmiNrir. 
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fint aazidlT'of thefonignerim tofittdionieiubaitittttefor tlietreatiM 
leas oljeotioiiable to flieBritidi people. Ae was laidat the Ijsie, siu^ 
a prodamatioii of feer on the part of Loid Hoiebeiy was unworthy 
of a British etetesman. It has worked mnoli mischief sinoe, and hM • 
given a lead to less veepondble fdk idiose hosineas it is to play upon 
^e feelings of the people. The great Bxiti^ Empize lives upon 
BoSezanoe, and that suff etanoe is aeoured to us by the beneficent 
operations of Free Trade. So in effeot argoed LordBoeebezy, and so 
argue others who think with him. What a flood of light the state- 
ment lets in upon the profits whuh the fordigner is making at our 
expense. We have only to try to keep some part of that profit for 
our own people, whether in England, Ganada or Australia, to under- 
mine our Impetial position. ^ 

Hardly more worthy of the true patriot is Sir Bobert Giflen’s 
attempt to trail the red herring of Froteotion, with all its various 
posribilities, across the path of the ZoUverein movement. “ The caus^ 
of federation of the Eminre has come to he identified with a policy 
of Protection until the adherents of a Free Ikade policy are almost 
under oompnlsion to ohooee between the abendonment of their ideas 
and the promotion of Imperial Federation iteell’V ^ Bobert 
Giffen*8 way of idling ^e world that Imperud Meration has become 
identified with the poHoy of Free !lkade within the Empize and Pro- 
tection without As Lord Salisbury ssid, as long ago as 1887, 
** differential duties in favour of the Colonies, whatever might be said 
for or against them, cannot properly be described by the term Pro- 
tection.’' When 8b Bobert G^Sen talks of Protection he opens up 
the whole question of restricted imports and famine prices, and either 
unwittingly or deUberately fails to inform his reader, that protection 
against the foreigiMr meens that our markets would be flooded with 
Colonial wares, whilst Cdonisl mszksts would, in the natnzq of things, 
secure a larger proportion of Britidi goods than they do now. ** A 
doser union between the CdonleB and the Kother Country cannot, 
I believe, be found in the formation of a Zdlveretn,” says Sir Bobert 
CHflen in The Tima. **A Zdlverein presnppoaes indeed the geo- 
graphical oontiguitj of the ooiintriee forming it, 10 that by making one 
ring-fenoe round the aggregate, a Cnstoms barrier between one oountry 
and another may be abolished. The British Empize cannot become a 
ZoUverein for tlto simple reason that its oonstituent parts are widely 
separated, etamunicating only by ships which for obvious reasons 
must always be supervised at the different ports by the Customs.” 
A ZoUverein of the British Emfore is therefore **a material impossi- 
Inlr^.”. What sentimente for the subjeot of a State which daims 
command of the teas ! What imaginarion t How the whole argu- 
• ment reeks of the Manchester Soh^ which oonvinoed itself, but not 

(I) Jfiiutimtk Blaj, 1902. 
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the ocmntzy, that the Colonies must go sooner or later. Sir Bobert 
Qiffen does not see that as there never was an empire like the Biitisb, 
so therexan he no precedent lor any of its arrangement^ taiifE or 
other. “A oomineroial union on a sort of xeoiprodfy hasisy’’ he 
•regards as another question. A oommeroial union on a xedprooity 
basis is just what we aim at^ btd lest he should have seidewniething 
which might give a lead to the GotonieSy Sir Bohert immediately 
neutralisee his*point hy doahtuig whether the Colonies would act wisely 
for themselves if th^ adopted Bree Trade. For one who is always 
invoking others to think dearly on these questions, he manages to 
impart a iadr amount of oonfonng thought into his dissertations. 
Common sense is the great desideratum of ^ free importer. F. W.H. 
appeals to it in The Speaker^ hut appexently the reqpouBe is not very 
hdpfnl to hgn. ** A duty which exempts CdLonial wheat will produce 
no revenue,** he says. assertion is so dogmatioally simple and 
has heen repeated so often that it is calculated to cany conviction to 
the minds of the unthinking. F. W. H. either does not*know that 
we get from the Colonies not more than one-fifth of the wheat we 
import, or, knowing it, writea with intention to mislead. Even if 
under a preferential arrangement the Colonies trebled their supplm 
in a year or two, two-fifths of our wheat imports wonld go to 
produce revenue, and Colonial competition would assuredly keep 
down prices. 

The fate of the Imperial federation movement hangs on the 
decision tdren |rith regard to tariffs. *^The conviction gaining 
ground among us,” says the Sydney oarre^pondent of the Morning 
PoBt^ ** is that, until oomineroial ties are seonxed Imperial federation 
is not likely to advanoe much bqyond the stage already attained.** 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s Budget presents &e best opportunity 
which has existed sinoe the Empire discovered itself. After the 
first sense, of disappointment with which the Cdkmies learned that 
they were to he subjected to the same treatment as the foreigner, 
it was realised that the Imperial Gkmmment at last had something 
to give for something. WfMnd Lsraiier may shortly come to 
understand that Imperisl defence and oommeroisl relationB are not 
to he divorced. No one in England would ever dream of asking 
the Coloniee to porticipete in any bard-and-fsst scheme mfiicting 
oii them the nuisance of a standing army, any more than any one 
in his senses wants protection in a diape which would make life 
appreciably harder lor the poorest in the load. An l&peiisl Cus- 
toms Union would send to the Colonies so much new bnsmess as to 
make it to their immediate interest, by aiwiiiting in the upbuilding 
and maintenoaoe of a rsally Bnperial army and navy, to insure 
against the foreign enmity which startled Lord Bosebc^. Why, 
again, should the Mother Country go on finding practiodly all the 
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money for Impenal defence purpoeee and at the same time give 
IraameBS to the foreigner edth whi^ he not only pays for his own 
army and nayy bat defeats the Briton e^en in hia own ' Wrkets. 
** Tnde dogmatkniy” as ww eaid recently, ** makes os the allies of 
foreigners against onr own people.** We need not share the loga** 
brioos oonririioDfl of Mr. W« 8. lolly’s article in last month’s issue 
of this Beriew, nor regard Mr. Ponlteney Bigelow as an inspired 
prophet when he pioGhdms that England’s son is setting, to take 
a sufficiently serious riew of the immediate prospect. Both pre- 
suppose first the inabilify of Britirii stateeinan^p to rise to a great 
occasion ; and second, the lack of Brituh courage to abandon a faith 
that has degenerated into mere fetirii worship and superstition. The 
Oolonial Premiers separated after the oonferenoes in 1897 pledged 
to do what they could to advance tihe oauae of inter-imperial trade. 
They should not separate after the oonlerencee following the Corona- 
tion without some definite scheme haring been decided on. Mr. 
CSiamberlffin will not, Ibriieye, find the differences of, say, Sir Wilfritf 
Laurier and Mr. Sedion irreconcilable, for the very good reason that 
Canada has spoken with the same voice as Xew Zealand, and what 
the Colonies wirii their stateemen will see done. If the spirit of 
Cecil Rhodes should be present at the deliberatione of the men in 
whose hands largely rests the future of the Empire, there need be 
no misgiring as to the decirion at which they will arrive. Lord 
Salisbury, in characteristic fashion, at the annual Primrose League 
gathering, deprecated any attempt to force the paoe.at which we are 
progresring towards Imperial Federation. But esoess of caution may 
be as harmful as excess of seaL He once suggested that it was 
wise to leave the Colonies to make the first move ; they have gone 
far to show that th^ are prepared seriously to discuss the practi- 
bilify and the expediemrjr of closer and more business-like relations 
with the Mother Country. As Mr. Bsrton said in a speech on the 
eve of leaving Austnlia, the Colonial Office oonferenoes arc to be no 
mete appendix to the Coronation toiirilaee, and there will he sore 
disappointment throughout the Empire if some considerable step 
forward is not the aftormath of the Omnarion. 


Edward Salmon. 



SOdAIi LIFE m SPAIN. 


* 

At fiiit ngkt it fleenu aomewliAt xomarkable that, alt^^ougli the 
histcoy and topography of Spain haTe been xecorded in many 
tongues, her Bodal aqteota dliould have leoeiTed but litOe attention. 
Yet the explanation is not far to se^. Nowadays the daily life of 
most European countries may be studied under conditions suited to 
the numerous requirements of modem man, but with Spain the case 
is still Tezy different. Though the wolf and the wild boar hare 
been relegated to the more desolate regions of the Peninsula, and to 
the snow-swgpt dopes of its Sierras, ^ose not less bitter and mote 
insidious enemies of man, the flea and its gregarious kindred, still 
thrito in the more populated parts. The oulizuoy art if^ moreover, 
ttill in a state of intenoy in all but the larger dties, ^hile the 
aooommodation offered in the oountiy districta is notoriously poor, 
and the people can only be observed under the most uncomfortable 
conditions. The result is that little or no deviation is ever made 
from the recognised tourist tracks. Travelers fly from city to dty, 
casting from the windows of the train cursory and often depreoiative 
glances at the squalid-looking hamlets and villages, separated by arid 
plains, parched by a rdentless sky, and huddled, as if for protootion, 
around their ove:ggrown (hurohes. Even in the larger towns, where 
the wants of inner and outer man are better provided for, axohieo- 
logical interest is wont to monopolise the attention of the tourist, 
while ignorance of the language is often a bar to social interooune 
with the inhabitants. 

Hence the idea has grown that the interest of Spain is entirely 
centred in ]ier past : she is regarded in the light of a museum stocked 
with historical trophies, and, once her treasues inspected and cata- 
logued, she usually ceases to attract the traveler. Our friends and 
relatiYes take a fortnight’s tour through the oountry, and all their 
spare time, when they are not being oonduoted round alhambna and 
churches, is occupied in working out train oonnectionB and inspecting 
hotel bUls. The student of human nature, however, if be have not 
toe fastidious a palate, and if he be prepared to lose right lor a while 
of the comfovts of modem rivOiaaticn, may And an inteareeting field 
of observatiim in the character of the Spanirii peQple,% bhaiaoter 
which has undeigone but little change during the last three cen- 
turies. life in Spain wears to-day an aspect veiy to that 

whirii it wore in the days of Eranris Brake and the 8|paiiiah Armada, 
Political degeneration, administrative eorruption, and lack of educa- 
tion have, indeed, fostered in the mass of the peoj^ lethargy and 
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indiffeicnoe, but the main ohaiaotaristioe of the Spanidi nation are 
the same to-day as they urare in the height of ite glory, when 
Philip n. sent ^ mighty fleet on its disastrous errand, r 

The flrst imprMHion usually formed by the foreigner on entering 
Spain is the great oourtesy and affability of her ixihabitants. Afte^.* 
a little and obsemtion he diuoTers that the courteousness of 
the Spaniard is equally marked in ereiy dass. From the highest 
and proudest grandee down to the beggar in the street (and these 
two poles of society are both well represented) there is an entire 
absence of that Tulgaiity of mann^ so oharaoteristic in England of 
the oodmey and the nouteau riehe. In Spain, each dass observes the 
same code of courtesy towards strangm,and this without ever encroach- 
ing on the spedal attributes of any other class. Bightly or wrongly, 
poor and ii<h alike are too conscious that they are na^pral “ gentle- 
men ” ever to strain after appearances. The blatant self-assertion of 
the modem parvenu, who is always trying to live up to his capital or 
to his dothes, is entirdy absent hem Spanish society ; there, dass d^ 
tinctionB are material not moral in their nature and results. Say, for 
instance, to an importunate beggar that you have nothing on you, 
and he will answer sympathetically that sndi is exactly his own case 
(e»o mumo me eueede a mi). 

Coaxteay of manner is universally allowed to be the birthgift of the 
Spaniah people, but there axe two aspects of Spanidi life which, to a 
great extent, explam its preservation. 

The first is that in Spain no one is ever in a l^jurry. AH classes 
and all professionB have time to cultivate, unconsdously, what Lord 
Chesterfield called the ** leniores virtutea** It is extraordinary how 
the manners, I do not say the morals, of men improve when they are 
not running a moe with time. There can he hut little doubt that 
before the utilisation of steam and electricity our fellow-creatures 
were more agreeable, if less interesting, companions thqn they are 
now. When a man is always timing out his day and dovetailing 
together the dudea which compose his daily life, what he gains in 
point of usefnlneas he is to lose in point of sociability. In the 
atmosphere of oompetitioii which surrounds him be is disposed to 
overlook the smaDcr smaBities of life which lend their charm to our 
evesy-day iuterco nr se with each other. Now, in Spain, there is a 
vast amount of talk, disonsdon, and gesticulation, but action is 
oemsidmd of quite asoondasy importaacs. The people, as a whole, 
have littk* sense of dme^ a^ you may he es sure that the pair of 
hoots you have erdersd will arrive a fordiight after the appointed day 
as that the diuner to whkh you m^ have been fortunate enough to 
he iavited will be served at leeet hf^-en-hour late. 

Aucthar eaqfienadon of flue general oourteiy of manner is to be 
found in the fiMt that mcnoy-aiiking is not a national ambitioo, anc 
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•does not obaess the natLonal mind. This ohaxsotsriatto, it has 

helped to ruin the material prosperity of Spain and indnoed her to 
look o^wiih indifference while foreign capitalists and companies 
haye absorhed her ridies, unquestionably invests the Spaniards with 
charm all the greater m that it becomes more rare as civilisation 
advances canying competition in her train. It is not fhalP Spaniards 
are so inhuman as to scorn the sight of money — far from it. If the 
output of the Bio Tinto or Bilbao Mines could fall into their hands, 
without the necessity of any effort on their part, many indeed would 
be the uplifted palms. Hut money-making neoessitateB both physical 
effort and concentration of thought, and in neither < ^ these do the 
natives exceL The blue sky of Spain, her ardent sun and limpid 
■atmosphere, are admirably suited to a purely contemj^tive existence. 
If money can be obtained without trouble it is as wdoome there as 
elsewhere ; but the accumulation of wealth is seldom the sole object 
of a Spaniard's ambition, and is always subordinated to his other 
TCquirements. He, of course, vidues the purchasing power of money, 
since mouths must be fed and families maintained ; and hence it is 
that flagrant instances of corruption in public li& have been of 
frequent occurrence, while disinclinatiou for work among all classes 
breeds a spirit of gambling which is one of the blemishes on the 
private life of the nation. A hotel proprietor who, through mere 
lack of energy and enterprise, will let his house get into such a 
condition as to ruin its finandsl prospects, will not hesitate to tempt 
fortune weekly m the public lotteries in the firm conviction that one 
day he will be able to retire comfortably on his winnings. The 
iuiquity of these public lotteries conrists not so much in the fact that 
they are a form of taxation inflicted on the poorest classes of the 
people — since every lottery puts many thousands of pesetas into the 
national exchequer — ^nor in the fact that much money is individually 
lost through their agency. The real harm they do is that they 
propagate through the breadth and length of the land a dislike for 
honest labour. Among the poorer classes in Madrid there are few 
who do not gamble regularly in these loUerieB, which not unfireqnently 
give rise to most demoralising episodes. 

Hence it is not a matter for surprise that, if the native tradesman 
thinks he can get anything out of 3 *ou by tootle means, he should invari- 
at>ly try to do so. But if he sees you are aooustomed to his methods, 
he will relinquish the attempt with a oourtoous smile. ^ It is not a 
matter of vital importance to him vriiether or not he gets the extra 
price asked for the artide you wirit to buy ; he would, indeed, sooner 
have that price than not, hut will generidly prefer to accept your 
terms than lose the dianoe of a sale. A reduction of about 25 per 
cent, may ususdly he obtained ou goods purdiased by foreigners in 
Bpanish diops, and if insisted upon for a sufficient length of time 
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(zsninbering always Hiat a Spaniard is nsTer in a hnny), is usuallj 
granted in the end with a grace that astonidies the pnxohaB w. 

The a&hle reception accorded to a foreigner in Spain mould not» 
however^ lead him to thinlc he is more weloome than is actually the 
case. he is paring a dkort and flying idait to the country, his 
first impfiimdon will probably be his last, and on his return home he 
win eaqpatiate on the proYerbial politeness of the Spanish people, 
pmntiTig a highly coloured picture of Spanish life as he hsis beheld it 
from the railway train, or the hotel window, and setting it off with 
florid desoriptions of guitar playing and buU fights. In his praise of 
Spanish manners, he will not fail to dwell upon the reckless 
generosify wiih«whidi everything for which he express^ admiration 
was placed at his disposal by urbane hotel keepers, munificent fellow 
travellers, and dianoe acquaintances. He may, or nfay not, have 
remarked that these charitable offers were never meant to be accepted 
and would oGrtainly have been withdrawn had acceptance follow^. 
In Spain, placmg an articLe at a man’s ** dLsposal ’* is but a mode of 
speech, implying that the owner is gratified at the appreciation of 
his possession, and much regrets that as it happens to be his, it 
cannot also be the stranger’s. 

In Horthem Hurope we generally associate urbanity of manner 
with a good digestion and a kindly heart. It would be a mistake, 
however, to allow these traditions to tinge with too rosy a colour 
your first impression of the Spanuh people, or to imagine them to be 
always overflowing with the Bailk of human kizftiness. A short 
sojourn amongst them will probably cause a somewhat rude awaken* 
ing from your dream, and you will discover that there is at bottom a 
rooted mistrust and dislike of the foreigner. If you tarry suffi- 
ciently long in country to awBimilatft his habits of thought and 
ways of life, you may dii^ this prejudice, and you will then find 
fLitf there is no more agreeable companion and no firmer*friend than 
the Spaniard. But be wiU not be persuaded to like you without 
considerable effort on your part, and until you have thrown off your 
formgn ■irtn and have begun to look at things with his eyes. It 
must not be forgotten that Spaniards are quick and intelligent 
enough to understand the backwardness of their own social condi- 
tions as compared with those of their more advanced neighbours, ^d 
t b « t pride of race is still a prominent feature in their composidoc. 
Unfortiinately strangers, a^ especially Anglo-Saxons, scarcely 
attempt to hide the fact that what intereets them is the country, 
viewed either as an historiosl museum or as a source of profitable 
enterpriee, and not the people who Inhabit it Spanish ways of life 
are too mediaeval to be practically apprsoiated by their more 
civiliwd neighbours, who like to regard them through a glass and for 
a moment ae something to be talked of afterwards to their uutra- 

• 
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Telled friendfl, but who make no aeoret of their own aiqpenority of 
education and race. It ia only natural, therefore, that Ike Spaniard 
diould tmbok.the worst of you until you have proved yoursdf 
gimjpaiico to him, and that be idionld endeavour to oonoeal hia 
domestio life from foreign gase and foreign criticiam. Before you 
have entirely cleared your character the Spanish houa^blf wUl be a 
dosed book to you, and your notlona of Spanidi interiora will be aa 
vague on your return aa they were on your outward journey. 

The social condition of ^ ooimtries, past and present, have been 
moulded to a greater degree by the presence or absence of woman’s 
influence than by any other agency, and it is imposdble to appreciate 
thg social aspects of Spain without considering hew far Spanisb 
women form and direct the current thoughts A the people. The 
Spanidi wonfhn is always a great pusade to foreigners. Ghmtier 
and other French writers have drawn dever pictures of her, hut 
iqjagination is apt to run riot with psydidogy when exotic descrip- 
tions are penned for the perusal of the outside world. Spanidi 
writers of this century, such as Gahallero, Valera, and Perez Qaldos, 
have given us charming dtetches of Spanish life, as accurate 
in detail as they are picturesque in character, but such works aie^ 
generally speaking, not read l^yond the Peninsula. The majority 
of foreigners allow their ideas of a Spanidi woman to be derived flrom 
books whose authors are entirely unacquainted with the country, or 
from that still more failaciouB source, the stage. The character of 
Carmen herself has gone far to create a type of woman whose exis- 
tenc-e is, fortunately for mankind, rare, but who is located by pcqpulor 
imagination in the romantic land of the Cid. Many intelligent 
persons ore firmly convinced that amid the scenes of Don Quixote’s 
exploits one can still meet with the independent, cigarette- smoking, 
flower-throwing, and masterful type of young lady characterised so 
admirably in Bizet’s opera. 1 doubt wbetber this type of woman 
ever existed in Spain — if she did die is certainly extinct at the 
present day. 

In northern Europe and in the United States of America, the^ 
influence of woman is the predominating feature of the Bodsty in 
which she moves. It is she who undertakes the education of Tna.n> 
as .a social being, and prevents the stress of competition and the 
struggle for existence from xohbmg mankind of thrir gentler quali- 
ties. We Anglo-Saxons especially would be a very moroee and 
unamiable race had we not the hand of wozoan to give to our prosaic 
lives its lighter and softer touches. Man is the willing slave of 
woman’s caprice ; fortunes are founded and lost in order that all the 
luxuries of civilisation may be hers. She is the great arbiter in all 
the unwritten code of manners, honour, and morality which make up 
the complicated machinexy of modem society. 

4 a2 
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However great be the divergenoe of individual opinion as to 
woman’s proper place in eooietjr, there can be no doubt that her 
release from her former bondage has had a meet sofULlng and 
humamsing effect on the other eex. A oompaxiaon of the habits pre- 
vailing in the higher circles of English society during the early yearf 
of the nineteenth centoiy with those of the present day will suffice 
to oonvince us of this. In the days of Qeoxge lY., for instanoe, it 
was oonindered gentlemanly to show one*8 appredation of a good 
dinner by subsiding at tbe close of it beneath the table. Such customs 
do not obtain nowadays. Itoyal miatresses, recognised as such* are 
almost extinct among the crowned heads of Enrope, and if a descen- 
dant of kings wishes to follow the praotioesof Louis XV. of France, 
or Charles II. of England, he must do so as a private individual. 
The growth of woman’s independence has deprived jmmorality of 
much of its coarseness and bktancy ; it may 1^ os prevalent as in 
days gone by, but it is not so obtrurive, and its atmosphere can be 
avoided by those to whom it is distastefnl. ' 

In Spain the position of woman has undergone no such change. 
As a factor in sodal life she stands entirely in the background ; man 
.has the predominant influence and the position of woman is an 
entirely subordinate one. To the foreigner the first sign of this is 
visible in the absence of that easy and homely spirit of hospitality 
prevalent in other countries, and which owes so much of its character 
to female influence. In England, friendriup between man and man 
is cemented and often formed on introduction to the family. To on 
Englishman it seems perfectly natural to introduce his friends to 
his home circle, and, indeed, it is difficult to oonoeive of two Anglo- 
Saxons meeting day after day on the most friendly and intimate 
terms, but entixely ignorant of eadi other’s domestic life. 

In Spain, ideas of the family have a very different complexion, 
and you must never expect that intimacy with a Spaniard will gain 
for you an introduction to his home, or an inaight into his private 
life. In this matter the ideas of the Spaniard retain a flavour of 
orientalism which the pr ogr e ss of time and the general advance of 
dvilimtion abound him have been nnable to dissipate. He possesses 
what we should call most limited views as to the sphere in which 
woman should move. He thinks that a good wife ^ould have no 
interests which may distnot her from the duties of her household, 
and hence these duties— the chief among them being the care and 
bringing up of diildien-— fonn tbe chief ocoupation of the Spanish 
lady. I have heard wdl4o-do and oharaoieiistio Spaniards aflirm 
that they would rather their wives should be unable to read or write 
than have them dsvdop into ** blue stockings,” and the idea is gener- 
ally prevalent throughout Spain that the education of woman, so far 
as the cultivation of tbe mind is oonoemed, is quite on unnecessary 
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and often a dangerous proceeding, withdrawing her attention from 
occupatioas which axe regarded aa the rakon of her existence, 
and exposing iier to temptations of thought from which it is better 
whe should he free. 

Hence any unusual deydopment of intellect in a wom%n held by 
public opinion to be unfeminine, and the proportion of intellectual 
women in Spain is remarkably small. The majority of Spanish 
girls are quite uncultiyated, in our modem sense of the word, except 
as regards hand emhroideiy, music, and dancing, for which the race 
has oonsiderahle aptitude. Half-a-oentury ago, the orthography of a 
large percentage of weU-hom Spanidi ladies wouldnot have come up to 
ths standard of one of our elementary Board Schools.* The education 
of Spanish wgmen has indeed improved during the last thirty years 
owing chiefly to greater dualities for travel and a certain filtering 
through of foreign habits of life. But this has only taken place within 
tlK) recognised lines of oommunication over the country. * 

Since the privacy of home life in Spain is protected to such a 
degree, the women, as oompaxed with their northern neighbours, have 
what the latter would on uncommonly dull time. One result of 
the primitive conditions of their life is shown in the premature ageing 
of the Spanish woman. She has but a short spring-time, if indeed 
she can be said to have any at all. Usually sent at an early age to 
a convent, if she belong to the better class of society, or confined 
strictly to her hopse if die he of a lower social sphere, she never 
knows what it is to taste the sweets of liberty. In England or 
America, girls look forward to thdr coming-out ” as to a red-letter 
day iu tbeir existence, when the shaokles of home supervision will he 
to a great extent thrown off and liberty of action gained. In the 
higher ranks of Spanish society there is no especial ceremony 
associated v^th the ** coming-out ” of girls. When they are sufficiently 
tall and developed to wear long skirts and tio their hair up (this is 
usually the case at about fifteen), they ore allowed to accompany their 
mammas on ocoodonal visits to friends, to frequent the opera, and 
above all to attach to their persons a male attendant in the form of 
a norh. But the attentions of tlie Hoiio and his continual 
presence do not at all signify that the former conditions of the young 
lady's life are changed. The capture of a sweetheart, so fax from 
opening the doors of liberty, does hut dose all possible means of egress. 
The iiovio is never allowed to remain alone with the object of his 
affections, and the moessant presenoe of the mamma, or often of some 
paid attendant, forms a novel mitiatfe d (roiSf which may he 
witnessed every day in the streets of Madrid. 

Tyrant as this mamma may appear to he, the uocio is usually 
more so. As long as he retains his title, he enjoys a oom]^ete 
monopoly of the young lady’s sooiety. At an early hour of the 
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moming he appean beneath her window, and engages her in oon- 
Teisation until lunch time ; he returns in the aft^oon, and joins 
the family in their post-prandial walk, accompanying, them on any 
wits they may wish to xnake. In the evening, if it is to be spent 
at the house of some friends, the itorro also puts in an appear^ 
aace and beats himself in a comer with his young lady until it is 
time to go. If anybody else attempts to interrupt this protracted 
We^^iefe, infuriated glances axe at once oast at the intruder, and 
oomplete explanations afterwaxds demanded of the lady. Vi^en, 
however, an admirer, or pretendienie as he is called in this em- 
bryonic stage, develops into a nomo he in no way makes an 

engagement ” to marry. He may deprive his noria of 
amorous attentions any fine day he pleases, and nobo^ will think 
any the worse of him if he attaches himself to some o&er debutante 
and leaves his old love pining in a comer. ** Engagements ” are 
only formally made in Spain when the head of one family tenders^a 
solemn proportion to the head of the other, and this is generally not 
done until the last moment. MuiaiU mutandie, a similar syst^ is 
adopted in all sections of SpaniTi society, the advantages of such 
methods of love-making being obviously on the side of the 
men. 

Physical training plays as small a part in the education of Spanidi 
women as does intellectual culture. In this, too, there is a wide dis- 
tance separating the Anglo-Saxon woman from her southern neigh- 
bour. One of the most noticeable ohaiacteristiGs of'the former is the 
love of exercise which die bas recently acquired, and in which she can 
now with impunity indulge. In Spam, on the other baud, not only 
do women take little or no exercise, hut they have a strong aversion 
to takin g it. Sponidi girls are never, in their childhood, taught to 
appreciate open-air life, and th^ have no oppoitunit}’ of acquiring 
the taste later on. An endeavour was made a short time ago to 
introduce bicycling into Madrid as a fraainine amusement, but the 
attempt was a failure, owing to the obstructive attitude of both 
sexes. The new idea waa only taken up by a few votaries of foreign 
fashion. 

The absence of the finer and subtler qualities of feminine influence 
tends to infuse, in all chuses of Spanish society, a spirit of ooaxae- 
ness and an ima lis m into the genexml concep ti on of womanhood, which 
■nggei^ to the visitor an afBntiy between Spain and certain Oriental 
oonntries. The truth is hut little recognised that woman can only 
command the respect of man and refine *1*^ •.nImAI m hitp by 
into play so m et hing more than what are called physical attiaotions. 
Sp^h women are taught to bdieve that it is tbroiigh sex, snd sex 
in its most natuvd and unpolished etate, that man can be attracted 
and won ; men, in retum, look for this attraction as the best and 
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soundest quality a woman can posaesa. Thus it is that in Spain 
there is, in reality, an absence of the romantic element in life ao 
often a^ciated with this little known country. Bomanoe cannot 
exist without* duTalry, nor can ohivalzy be inspired where men are 
the sole arbiters of morality. It is the semi-oriental condition in 
which women are kept in Spain, and the diffionltiea» aurrounding 
their every movement, which, to the eye of the foreigner, gives an 
apparently romantic colouring to the landscape. right of a 
swarthy Spaniard, clothed in a capa,” standing beneath the window 
of his lady-love in one of the tortuous streets of Seville, murmuring 
words of adoration in a strange dialect to the tune of a guitar hard 
by, is at once pleasing and picturesque. But therq is a reverse ride 
to the picture of a somewhat coarser kind. A pretty woman cannot 
traverse undboompanied the streets of the Spanish capital without 
exposing herself to personal remarks of a familiar and even 
fui intimate nature. To express openly to her his impression of 
her personal appearance is looked on by the Spaniard as the 
natural privilege of his sex. Spanirii ladies are so accustomed 
to this that it does not apparently cause them the annoyance which 
is naturally felt by foreigners. Even the presence of a buxom 
mamma will not prevent her daughters from being openly praised 
by passers by. This amusement is indulged in, more or lees, all 
•classes of the male population, who, having no definite occupation in 
life, spend the greater part of their time loafing in the open air. Need- 
less to say the cfndeness of the remarks varies according to the olaaa 
to which the speaker belongs. An especially popular saying, if the 
mother be at hand and she, too, be of comely form, is, ** Bendita sea 
tu madre " (God bless your mamma). ** Quien fuera duque ” (Oh 
that I were a duke) is another of the better and more picturesque 
kinds of exclamation beard in the streets ; while y luego diwn 
qne los hobibres se pierden ” (and then they talk of us men going to 
the devil) is often uttered in the form of a soliloquy to the accom- 
paniment of a deep and pathetic sigh. It is unpleasant for a woman 
of refinement to suddenly find herself accosted in broad daylight, and 
in one of the chief thoroughfares of a town, by a perfect stranger, 
and still more disagreeable if sbe discovers that, in spite of all 
r^onstrances on her part, be persists in his attentions. Her 
astonishment will be trebled when, on addressing herself to a civil 
guard (the Spanish policeman), as she may very likely do, she 
discovers that this individual opens his eyes at the extracrdinaiy 
■character of her complaint, and, witii a wink at the intruder, who is 
probably still only a few yards off, expresses his regret that he is 
unable to help her out of her difficulty. I knei^ an American lady 
•of a practic^ tom of mind, who, having exhausted eveiy other 
method of getting rid of these mosquitos,’' as she termed them. 
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made open nae of her umbrella, which ultimately had the desired 
effect 

While beauty in woman usually calls forth this frank mid out- 
spoken appreciation of the muld^de, ugliness or eccentricity in , 
dress or feature jis greeted with equal candour. A foreigner, 
male or female. Tiding the country, should take especial care to 
conform as far as possible to the dress of the inhabitants, if he or she 
wishes to pass unnoticed and to preserve an unruffled temper. 1 
well rememher a young Englishman being hooted out of a bull ring 
because he was foolish enough to beard ariticum in a pair of knicker- 
bodcers and a Norfolk jacket. Women cannot take too much care 
to leave behind all artidea of dothing which in any way suggest tlus* 
taking of exercise or the discarding of the inoonveniences of aex. 
Faces, unfortunately, cannot be dianged, but 1 most strohgly recom- 
mend all ladies with marked facial peculiarities to stay at home, 
unless the][ have excellent tempers and a keen sense of humour. V 
recollect a stout American lady, member I think of some woman's 
touring dub, who came on a visit to Spain whilst I was there, and 
who, ^ng of a businesslike character, affected short hair and skirts. 
A brief stay among the natives had aroused all the dormant pug* 
nadty of her race. It hod gradually dawned upon her that man in 
general, and Spanish men in x>articular, were her natural enemies. 
Not that she did not receive every possible attention ; this is never 
denied to the fair sex in Spain ; but her appearance produced such 
merriment among the easily amused townsfolk that, declining any 
longer to serve as a laughing stock, she left the country with her 
temper grsatly impaired. 

This freedom of criticism can only be reconciled with the national 
courier by the fact that the Spaniard puts no malice whatever into 
Lis words, and bean none in bis thoughts. His mind is essentially 
childlike, he is wilful and outspoken, but entirely free from 'any wish 
to barm. His sense of humour is so abundant that it forces itself 
into expression. No crowd is really better natured than the Spanish 
crowd, and no country possesses in its lower order more affable and 
penuaaiye blackguards. The same street loafer who, a moment ago, 
was openly expresring his regret to a passiDg beauty that he had not 
three millions to offer her, will, if you ask him to direct you to a 
street, spare no trouble to accompany you thither or to put you in the- 
way at finding it 

Promoters of woman’srights will naturally infer that this denial to* 
the fair sex of the outward reqpect accorded to her in moot European 
countrieo, and hm’ suhordination in all things to the will of man, must 
produce in domestic life a state of anarchy and discontent, a com- 
bination of the phenomena observable in the honashold of a drunken 
* eoeteimonger those of an Esstsm harsnu They wonld be^ 
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doubtless prepared to bear gruesome accounts of brutality on 
tbe part^of Spanidi busbands, and servile subjection on tbe part of 
Spanish wives, and in these expectations they would be justified were 
•conditions of life in Spain similar to those prevailing elsewhere. 

In that country, simplicity of life offers easier solutio:^ to what are 
called oonjugalproblems than are to be found in more advanced society. 
We must remember that Spanish women submit without a murmur to 
the mental and physical subjection in whidi they are held. 1 have 
never yet heard a Spanish woman, living and educated in Spain, 
suggest the smallest discontent at her mode of life. In fact, she 
regards the energetic and independent northern woman with a kind 
o& horror mixed with amusement, and anything which interrupts 
what she connders to be a woman’s natural mode of living die holds 
to be harmful and derogatory. This lack, on the part of both 
husbands and wives, of any aspirations beyond those arising from 
the simple performance of domestic duties, may at first sight appear 
uninteresting, but given the characteristics of this southern race, it 
is, in practice, remarkably sound. One of the most essential condi- 
tions of conjugal happiness is that the views of the contracting 
parties as to their respe^ve spheres of action should be in perfect 
harmony. If each accords to the other liberty of thought and action, 
well and good. But if the mental horizon of one is beyond the 
range of vision of the other, tbere is always danger of friction. In 
Spain, there is never any question of what a woman can or cannot 
do, or think. She is, so to say, a domestic slave, hut she is a per- 
fectly contented one, and no more devoted wives and mothers are to 
be found than in that ooimtry. The men are quick enough to 
recognise the superior qualities of their women, and nothing will 
persuade them that greater intellectual and physical freedom would 
not have a^ deteriorating effect upon them. There is, I think, some 
ground for this apprehension. One must not forget the great differ- 
ence which exists between the southern and the northern nature. 
The southern woman is an eminently sentient being, passionate and 
impulsive. She has none of the qualities of calm calculation and 
self control which so characterise her northern sister, and to which 
the latter owes to so great an extent her present independent position 
im society. Unless then the assimilation of advanced ideas as to 
woman’s rights of independenoo were undertaken very gradually in 
Spain, there would he great ride of falling into those veiy dangers 
which the modem woman boasts of being able to avoid. kCoreover, 
the bhi^ of Spanish women lies greatly in the entire absence of any 
attempt on their part to enoroabh on the attributes of the other sex. 
In no country are women more feminine in their instincts or better 
fitted for the simple duties of domestic life ; in none are wives more 
generally faithful to their husbands. Love matcheB are the rule not 
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the esosf^daa in Spain, and altbongh his views on the funetions of 
woman are not lofty according to modem standards, the Spaniard 
is exceedingly proud and jealous of the honour of his hpuse. How- 
ever loose his own code of morality may he, he always endeavours to ^ 
prevent corruption from crossing his threshcdd, and to bring up his 
Ismily on ^;ood and religious principles. It is perhaps only natural, 
after what has been said, that the standard of conjugal fidelity im- 
posed on the women diould not be applied to the men, and that the 
spectacle of model wives living uncomplainingly with unfaithful 
husbands should be by no means uncommon. It is this brood 
difference, both in the theory and practice of morality, as applied 
to the sexes, that constitutes one of the most distinctive features 
el Spanish life. 

In this oonnection two points are worthy of note. 'The first is 
the closeness and strength of the family tie throughout the Peninsula. 
No other country in Europe can offer 8u<& a striking example of 
the Bolidaiify of relationidiip, and in none other is the love of 
hearth and home so marked. The devotion in all classes between 
father and son, hushond and wife, brother and sister, arc among 
the finest traits of the popular ohaimcter, and recall a time when, 
prior to the disiutegrating process of civilisation, blood was, in 
the best sense of the word, thicker thai^ water. This again is but 
another proof of the survival in Spain of an older order of things. 
In that country the development of the individual as an irresponsible 
agent has tidcen place to a very small extent. The expansiou of the 
qphere of individual thought and action is one of the chief phenomena 
cl the more advanced nations of to-day. In these, civilisation, with 
all the advantages it has conferred upon 'mankind by refining every 
day habits of life, developing the intellect, and ameliorating physical 
ocmditioiis, has had a loosening effect on the simple ties which bind 
together the members of a common stock. Its rapid strides during 
the last century have coincided with an increase of population duo to 
the opening out of fresh fields of enterprise and new conditions of 
life. The straggle for existence becomes severer every day and w'ith 
it eompetitian grows ajiooe. Every man has to depend more and 
more on bis own exertions, and bond of family relationship is 
weakened through the gsoarth of other interests created by a compU- 
cated social madinery. 

In Spain, the spirit of competitiOD and enterprise still lies dormant, 
and the individual does not yet fully assert himsdl. The diaintegra- 
tkm of the family has not taken place to any large extent, and it is 
blood lelatioDahip which still len^ the most distinctive colouring to 
s o cia l life. Tbit close union between the different members of 
% an L di funilses is the surest safegnard against the spread of 
unmondily ; it loeten solid identity of intetest and inveeta the idea 

• 
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of moiherliood with a character especially sacred. In Spain, a 
woman witH child experiences no leelxng of shame at being seen in 
such a TOndi^ion in public, an instructiye contrast to the sentiments 
f porevailing on the subject among other more adyanoed nations. 

The second condition of Spanish li^ which tends to raise the moral 
standard of the women aboye that reached by the mdh it one which 
can only belighUy touched upon here : I refer to the national xdigjon. 

Spain is ess^tially religions in the sense that there is a uniyersal 
b^ef in providential agpn<y, and though the observances of Boman 
Oatholioism are disregarded by a certain proportion of the popula- 
tion, there are few or none who would yoluntaxily confess to athmsm. 
There are no freethinkers in Spain, nor are there the multitude 
of religious sects that exist in other countries, and whose hioketxngs 
and jealonsfbs are so apt to obscure the simple Christian bdief which 
unites them all at bottom. The absence of rival propaganda* in 
tjbe country tends to preserve a q>ixit of childlike simpyoity in the 
exercise of its Faith, which is one of the surest signs of religious 
oonviction. 

Nowhere can the dire effects of power mi^laced in the hands* of 
a comipt and self-seeking priesthood he better studied than in the 
history of Spain during the last three hundred years. But lately a 
process of purification has-been taking place. The power of the 
priests, as a factor in the public life of the nation, has been greatly 
curtailed, and this has had the beneficial effect of purging that class 
of crafty and aifibitioas characters. Their endeavour now is to retain 
and extend their infiuence on the private life of the people, and in 
this effort they are perhaps more successful in Spain thim in any other 
country of Europe. The Spanish priesthood, in the exercise of its 
influence, presents aU the qualities, good and bad, that are inherent 
in the human race. It would he absurd to suppose that every man 
beoomes a saint by taking holy orders, and, u^oitanately, the back- 
ward social conditions under which the Spanish clergy labour do not 
tend to create amongst them a high standard of living. Strong and 
lofty characters are thus developed side by side with weak and 
wQiihless ones. 

Taken as a whole, the Spanish priesthood of to-day is fairly repre- 
sentative of the needy, honest, and harder working element ci the 
population. Its defects are :ts excessive number and its extreme 
ignoranoe. It has been found whoUy impossible to distribute the 
^ousands of poor priests in such amanner as to secure a healthy amount 
of occupation for them all, while it is only by hard fdiyaioal labour 
and abstemious habits of life that the conditions of life required of 
the Bomau Catholic priesthood con, as a rule, be safely satisfi^. The 
result of this exoesrive proportion of the clerical to the lay riementis ^ 
a oonglomeration of clergy in the larger centres of population where 
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haHts of lazmess and intemperance axe easily acquired, and the priest* 
hood is often discredited. The country priests axe generally honest, 
simple-minded folk, drawn from the lower dasses of society. Placed 
at an early age in charge of the spiritaal welfare of a section of 
their fdlow-ooqntxymen, whose education is rudimentaxy and whose 
asjnrationB axe nil, itishut natural that they idiould reflect the every- 
day ideas of the people among whom they live, and should seek to 
strengthen their position hy gaining ascendency over the weaker and 
more pliable element of society, and hy showing indulgence where 
indulgence breeds goodwill. So Isr as 1 have been able to judge, the 
authority they exercise is seldom knowingly misused ; it is more 
oorrect to say that ignorance prevents them from exerting it in l. 
wholly beneflcial manner. ^ 

It is over the female mind in Spain that the most powerful 
influences of Roman Catholicism are exerted. In that country*, the 
women are far better Catholics than the men, in the sense of following 
the spirit as well as the letter of their faith. Religious practices 
are hdd to he far more important for a woman than for a man, and 
devotional exercUes form a oonsiderahle ingredient in female educa- 
tion. Hence the clergy And they can best tighten and retain their 
influence over the female mind hy strict exaction of obedience to the 
forms and precepts of religion, but are im disposed to keep in touch 
with the male element hy tacit acquiescence in, or at least disregard 
of, its vices. 

The Confessional has been, and always will be, the great depository* 
of power of the Roman Catholic clo'gy, and one of the chief causes 
that have helped to preserve a high standard of morality among the 
women of Spain has been the extensive exercise by the Spanish 
priesthood of this means of influence and moral castigation. Lut 
while the best results of the Confessional are to be found atpoug the 
female portion of the population, its power is often abused when 
male offences have to he dealt with. Confession always appeals more 
strongly to the imagination of woman than to tliat of man, and, in 
the caae of the latter, the unburdening of sins is generally a more 
irksome task. Hence it is not a matter of surprise that the ofliciat- 
ing priest riiould often endeavour to lighten the ordeal and render it 
lets distasteful hy showing a certain lenienty to the male penitent. 
Thus a different code of morality comes into play and is circulated 
Ihroughoot the oountiy. 

The qualities and defecta of the Spanish nature are those of 
children. Like children, th^ have little power of discrimination. 
Fashionable life in the capital demonstrates clearly that in assuming 
new habits and ideas th^ have little capacity for separating the 
e wheat from the chaff. In that section of society women are, to a 
great extent, freed from the shackles of domestic life, and the result 
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is an easier code of morality than that observed by the lower ftlnnimn 
Yet, even here, sooiety has retained many of the finer qualities of 
the rase, and the worst characters that liave figured during this 
century in fhe high oirbies of Madrid society have, as a rule* possessed 
* certain redeeming features, such as open-handedness and warmth of 
heart and feeling, which, in popular estimation, have^dope much to 
atone for their defects. The bad example set in fashionable mroleB 
has not os yet contaminated the life outside them. A partial 
explanation for this is to be found in the fact that Ma^bnd is 
the only seat of fashioxf, and that slender means of communication 
cuts off the majority of the dwellers in the provinces from the 
corroding influences which abound in every capital. 

As time rolls on, the conditions of life in Spain are bound to 
become more and more assimilated to those prevailing among northern 
nations. In the course of the next few decades large districts of 
country, hitherto untouched by the advance of civilisation, will 
^probably be opened out to modernising influences. T)ne of the 
social dangers which Spain has to apprehend is lest these new 
influences should be brought to bear on the life of the people before 
they are prepared to receive them, and lest an exotic civilisation, ill- 
digested and degenerating into corruption, should filter through and 
poison the lower strata of society. A nation, like an individual, must 
have toiled for luxuries in didertohe able to benefit by them- It is the 
elementary conditions of private life in Spain that have proved its 
greatest safeguard through years of intellectual lethargy, and have 
contributed to the preservation of the best features of the race — ^the 
simplicity of its character, the firmness of its family tie, and, last but 
not least, the honour of its women. 


D. 



THE TEACHING OF STTLE IN ENGLISH AND 
FEBNCH SCHOOLS. 

L — Introductory. 

It is noioKioas/' says a writer in a recent Blue Book on English 
Edooation,^ "how inarticulate our boyB*axe, how weak in the 
art of expressing themselyes on paper.** This is from the head 
master of a school; and the oomplsint appears repeatedly in the 
important and striking collection of essays on Preparatory Sdiools di 
wl^ the Blue Book is composed.* " The standard of l/itin, Greek, 
Frendi, and Mathematics is so high in Scholarship Examinations,** 
writes another master, " that English is knocked on the head. We 
haye no time for it. The public sdiools require none — practically.’* ^ 

It is perhaps not quite as true as in the time of Locke, to whose 
influence in the matter I shall haye to refer presently, that if a man 
learn to write his own tongue with exceptional purity and ease " it is 
owing to anything rather than his education or any care of his 
teacher ’* ; * ike fact remains that the teaching of the art of writing in 
the yast majority of English sohoolB is ftther casual or unconscious, 
and that the resets of our system are lamentable. 

The boys who enter our public schools inarticulate, often leaye 
them inarticulate. " My son,** said a banker to a friend of mine 

lately, " has been at ** (naming one of the first public schools in 

England), ^^and he can only write letters of which the youngest 
deik in my ofiioe would be ashamed.** It cannot be said that the 
standard of junior clerks in the matter of correspondence is yery 
high. A Manchester merchant of standing, Mr. Noah rXolp, de- 
clared not long since* that hardly a boy who came into a business 
office could express himself properiy. It took him three or four years 
to leam to write a business let^ unassisted. 

From the technical side we hear the same story ; and indeed the 
substitution of " scientific ’* (I use the word with reserye) for literary 
subjects in the curriculum of higher^grade, teohnioal, and secondary 
schoolB has made the deficiency in ^e teac hin g of English mate 

(1) ^pteM M$ptTU OM Bdtieatttnal Smb/teit, edited by M. E. Sadler, voL vi. 
** Aeparstoey Schools lor Beys, 1900,” article by Mr. O. Oidley Bobinsou on the 
JPnpmrmUrif SfkMl Currimtumt p. 71. 

(2) See especially reference* by Mr. M. £. Sadkr, p. 90, and by Mr. IVainpioa 
BtaUaid, pp. 61, 62 and 50. 

(9) Zm. Ml., p. 62. 

(4) ThottphU OomMmmp BdmemtUm^ section 1S9. 

(6) At a meeting of the Manchester branch of the Teacher*’ Guild inKovemher, 1900. 
after the reading of the cabetanoc of this article by the pieaeut writer. 
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glarmg. Writing on Eleotzo-teohmos,” bo long ago as 1892, 
ProfesBor Ayrton, P'.R.S., of the Oentral Teohnioal College, joined 
with Pfofefor Nidiols, of Cornell, in deploring "the rarity of 
^ finding a student of electro-technics who could write a decent report 
The experimental methods employed might haTe been good, the 
mathematicri analysis suitable, and the calculationB eBcaSt ; but the 
description of the apparatus and of the results obtained would be 
scattered pril-mell orer the paper.*’ ^ 

When one asks why English boys are not taught to write their own 
language, one is m'et, as a rule, by the answer that tilie art of writing 
cannot, and that it need not, be taught systematicany — the prose 
jpiter is bom, not made. And if the matter be^pressed we Uiall 
probably reach the theoretical conriotion on the one hand that the 
whole " sectbt of sfyle ” lies in subtle characteristicB unattainable by 
the vulgar ; and the praotioal conviction, on the other, that any average 
^y, by stray hints here and there in the course of tronriapon, by an 
occasional essay (on a subject above his head)^ and by the study of 
Sh^espeare, will be able to express anything that he may have to say 
in passable Englirii prose. That the practical conviction is unfounded 
we have seen. The theoretical conviction is, one may assert with 
some confidence, as unsubstantiaL To the Englirii teacher of two 
centuries ago the art of w^ting (considered apart from grammar) 
merely meant the elegances of writing. Since ^t time the fashion 
in tropes has changed, and criticism has become subtler in the esuni- 
nation of detail,* in the distinction of individual traits. But it is BtUl 
on detail that our attention is fixed ; and as a nation we ignore what 
Buffon regards as the very " basis of style,” * what Hr. Pater calls 
" mind in style,” * the ordering of our &ctB and ideas on some well 
thought out plan to some determinate end. When we ask if this, the; 
fundamental element of the art of writing, can be taught, we have only 
to turn to*Erancefor our answer. 

The positive merits of average French prose need Utile witness at 
the present day. " No prose,” says Schopenhauer, " is read so eaisly 
and with such pleasure as French. • . . The Frenchman arranges his 
thoughts in the most logical, and in general in the most natural, order, 
and places them before ^6 consideration of his reader so that he may be 
a]}le to give his undivided attention to each in turn. The Qennan, on 
the contrary, weaves them together into a period in which thqr cross 
and cross and cross again, because he wants to say half-a-doien things 
at a time, instead of bringing them forward one after another ; so that 

(1) FrvHidcutiftl Address liy Troi, W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., to the InstHutioa ol 
Eloi'triosl Engiteers, Jount, In§t. £lteL JTfiy., t 61. xxi., p. 34. 

(2) ** Patriotism,^* “Hud Advantages of Constitutional Monandiy,’* ** Charity,** 
“ Woman's Buftrage.'* 1 take these from an examination paper of last year. 

(3) Disrimrs «iir h sly/#, 1763. 

(4) JpprecintiwSf JBuajf m dly/f, p. 18. 
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instead of attiaoting and holding hiszeader’s attention as he dionld be 
doing, he requires him to be thinking of three or four things at onoe.”^ 
Between German and Erenoh, Englidi occupies an intarmediate 
position. It is largely, though not solely, to Mattheisr Arnold that 
we owe our recognition of the fact ** Tardily, perhaps, yet definitely,*’*'' 
Hr. Symrnds wrote some years ago, we English people have come 
to acknowledge our own inferiority in the art of prose, and the necessity 
we are under of learning the rules of that art from French masters.” ^ 

Not in literature alone, but in every branch of prose, in history and 
politics, in religion and philosophy, in mathematics, and in the natural 
sdenoes with their various practical applications, we find the French 
writers pre-eminently dear and attractive. 

Admitting all this, it does not follow, it will be said, that this 
quality of clearness of structure is due to French litemry training. 
TVhat of national aptitude ? National aptitudes, in this as in other 
things, are singularly difficult to dissociate from training and tradition. 
But we have here, at any rate, an aptitude not to be found in the 
greatest writers of French prose in the sixteenth century, Babelais 
and Montaigne; an aptitude that comes rapidly into tho most 
brilliant evidence jHiri passu with the development of a special kind of 
literary training in the seventeenth century ; and one that has been 
carefully fostered, and is still kept alive by tliat very same kind of 
training in the French schools of the ptfesent day. Of this literary 
training I iiropose in the next section to give practical details with 
a practical end in view; its method and significance cannot be 
understood fully without glancing first at its history ; and they will 
be brought into greater relief if we compare by the way the 
Englidi history of our subject with the French. 

In the Middle Ages throughout Western Europe the art of writing 
and speaking in Latin, associated together under the name of rhetoric, 
were included in the fritium or first part of the scholastic sourse. By 
the sixteenth century this teaching had lapsed into unimportance. But 
the Itenascence brought with it everywhere a renewed admiration for 
the models and methods of Greece and Borne and a new enthusiasm 
for the mother tongues not easy to reconcile. TVlule the national 
literatures were bursting into fresh life in the outer world, the literary 
theories of Aristotle, Cicero and Quintilian and the literary exercises 
of their Greek pedagogic snooessors were being revived and pra'^tised 
with diligent ardour in the schools. 

By the Cambridge statutes of 1549, the lecture on Terence was 
replaced by one on riietoric, and the tririum was completely recast.^ 

(1) VAer 8fhri/t$ttll»rei Aft*/, ia und Faralipom$nat Meotiou 295. 

(2) J. A. SynumdH, EMayt SpeettUHvt atid 1890, i. 309 ; oee aIho i. 310. 

(3) By thiiNe atatutcH thi^ Profciwor wa« to uitc tlit.* worlu of Aruitotle, Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, and Hermogvmes. The UHttereity uf Cttmhridije feom . . . 1535 to the Acecnion 
of Charfee i., Ity J. Batw Mulliuger, p. 111. 
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Under Eluabeth, the plaoe preTionely oopiapied hy MathemataiOB was 
** engroseed by rhetorio, and . . . although the le^urer was enjoined 
to deliver his chsooarBes in the yemaonlar, the treatment of the anbjeot 
was purely traditional/’ ^ that ia, dealt purely with the dasdoa. Two of 
the ohief Engliah educational reformers, Muloaster’ and Brinsley,’ it is 
true, advocated the cultivation of the mother tongue at feaft on equal 
terms with Latin. But the teaching of rhetoric, out of touch with the 
great Elizabethan movement of literature (a movement, it is to be 
remembered, chiefly poetic^, and animated by no fresh impulse from 
within, was doomed'to failure. How empty it had become by the end 
of the seventeenth century we know from the scorn that Locke pours 
op it in his Essay, published in 1690, and in his Thoughts Concerning 
Education, published in 1693. 

In the E9say he denounces it as an art that serves only to “ in- 
sinuate wrong ideas, move the passions, and thereby mislead the judg- 
ment ” (an inheritance from its origin in the Ghreek Law Courts, hard 
indrad to get rid of), although he admits that it includes ** order and 
clearness.”^ In the Thoughts, changing his mood, it is on the utter 
futility of the teaching as a means of education that he dwells, and 
on the poverty-stricken use of the English tongue by English people. 

He points to the example of neighbours who have ** not thought it 
beneath the publiek care to promote and reward the improvement of 
their own language/’ and among whom there is ** a great ambition 
and emulation of writing correctly.” He attributes the spread of 
French, which, 'but a few reigns before, was “ one of the worst 
languages, possibly, in this i)aTt of the world,” to the new movement 
in France, and finally he points out, as Hollin was to do later to more 
purpose, that the supposed imitation of classical methods was no real 
imitation at all, for the Romans daily exercised themselves in their 
mother tongue, while the Greeks were “ yet more nice ” in the use of 
theirs. His suggestions for reform were admirable, but his adver: o 
criticisms alone seem to have been effective. In 1712, Steele tells us, 
the Universities had g^own ** dumb in the study of eloquence.”’ 
Public discussions and dissertations no doubt continued for a time to 

(1) Soo Mullinppr, loe. dt., pp. 401-403. By the Oxford Statutes of 1636 "tbe 
lecturer in rhetoric ie . . . twice evexy week, that is to say, on Hondays and ThaTBdayr, 
and alfio at ei^ht o'clock in the morning, publicly to explain the rhetoric of Aristotle, 
Cibero, Qnintiiian, Hermogencs, and to raise su^ comparisons among them, as out of 
them to reduce the preoepte of the urt to a eingle body.** Oxford tTnivcnUji Statmtu, 
traxudated by G. R. M. Ward, IS45, i., 20. 

(2) See R. H. Quick's Edtteaiianal Rrformar*, p. 634. 

'3) Brinsley in his Ludm LiUrmriu* ; or, Tha Gramiaar 8eh«la (1st edition, 1612) makes 
quaint mggestioos for the teaching of English on the model of Latin. 

(I) JSMtfy M tSa Stmau Vntdantandias, Bk. III., Chap, x., Scotian 34. 

(6) Spttiator, September 15, 1712, a refersnoa few whkdi I am indebted to Sir R. Jebb, 
whose important article on Rhetoric ** in the Xnef/^aptadim BrUmmniam should be con- 
sulted for the history of the subject. From the context Steele obviously refers to spoken < 
eloquence rather than written, but the study of the two went hand in hand. 

VOL. LXXl. M.8. 
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afford opportunity for exercue in Latin composition, but 
traditional teaching of rhetoric became extinct, and Latin oompoBition 
has actually come to mean translation from Englidi into Latin. 
Notiiing could more effectually mark the decay and Heath of the 
traditiG^ teaching of rhetonc in England. 

In France, tby the end of the seyenteenth century, the state of affairs 
was very different, different in the schools, different among men of 
letters. Whereas in England the masters taught ** as if the names 
of the figures that embellished the discourses of those who understood 
the art of speaking were the very art and skill of speaking well,”^ the 
French had from the first come to lay stress on the larger and more 
essential of the three constituents of style differentiated in the classical 
treatises : on invention, the discovery (and dboioe) of materials, and on 
disposition, the orderly arrangement of those materials, rather than on 
elocution, the choice of words.^ The credit is not to be attributed 
to France alone. The Ratio et Instiiutio studiomm,^ issued by the 
Jesuits in '1599, under the generalship of Acquaviva, infused neW 
life into the teaching of rhetoric by the variety of the literary 
exercises and the thoroughness of literary criticism which it pre- 
scribed for the cuiriculum of the schools.^ The teaching was, it is 
true, entirely in Latin and dealt only with Latin and Greek ; the 
Jesuits abhorred the use of the mother tongue. But it was mainly 
their pupils, Descartes and Bossuet,^ Corneille and Molicre, and later 
Font^elle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, who brought into French the 
** lucid order” and perfection of form learnt from a study and 
practice of Greek and Latin inspired by the Ratio Studiomm. The 
Jesuit methods of teaching were transported into French by the rival 
congregations of the Oratory, which produced Malebranche and 
Massillon, and the famous but short lived Port Boyal (1643-1660), 
aBBooiated with the names of Pascal and Amauld, and of whom 
Racine was the greatest pupil. The University, like the Jesuits, 

(1) Locke, ThouffAtSy Section 189. 

(2) ** Qu’on ne due paN,” sa^K Pascal in a famouH pafwage, “ que je n’ai non dit do 
noavean ; Tordre dee matitrea est nonvcdlo. Quand on joue a la paume e’est une mSme 
balle dont on joue, Tun et autre, maie Tun la place mieux. . . . Coinmc id lea mcmea 
pena^ ne formaient paa un autre corps par une disposition differente du discours, aussi 
bien que les mixaee mots fonnent d'autrea pens^es par leur differonte disposition.*' 

ed. E. Havet, i., 99. Gf. also ii, 177, Section 128. 

(3) A first edition, issued in 1586 (*^Batio atque Institutio Studiorum per Sex Patres ad 
id iiuwu B. P. Praepouti Generalis deputatos oonscripta"), was oondemned ; it differs 
oouddBDnpUy from ^ edition of 1599. 

(4) Gf. O. OompayrS, Sittoirt e)‘itiqu 0 dst doetritus de VEduetUum «n Franesy i., 193 ; 
ii., 418, 419, aadpowm. 

(6) BoBBOiit, in 1670, irritee : — “ Ge que j*ai appris de style je le tiens dee lircee latias, 
et un pea des giecs ; de Platen, d'lBeorate, de Bemesthhie, de Gie4ron. Lee pe^tes, 
Bont ansa d'un grand seoours. Je ne connais qne Virgile et un pea Hom^." (dWr Ut 
BtyU H la heture dea Eerwain* 6t dea Pirea de VEffHae, CEuTres, xxvi., 107, quoted by 
G^payre, loe. elt.y i., 318.) 
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kept to Latin. It was not till tke end of the seyenteenth centuxy 
that Henan ^ and his oelebiated pupil Rollin, U bon Bolling intro- 
duced ** French rhetoric ” into the official schools of the University.’ 
In 1719 Rollin, in the course of an official Latin address to the 
* Regent on behalf of the University, demanded that the teadung of 
French as a classical language (which he had himself peactised at 
the Collie du Plessis) should be introduced officially into the public 
schools. Rollin, while an advocate for the teaching of style, is a 
faithful disciple of Bacon, of Gomenius, and of Port Royal. ‘*'To 
value things,” he writes* rather than words ; to prefer thoughts 
to the ornament of thought ; to find in sound judgment a safeguard 
against the dangerous sweetness of that polished st^le which pleases 
youth only because it has the lightness of youth . . . these are the 
impressionsswhich we endeavour to instil from the earliest childhood, 
so that the mind may seem to owe only to itself what comes from a 
fortunate habit, and may be fitted for every kind of work to which 
tve destine it in the future.”^ In 1726, in the fibrst ediliou of his 
Train dca Etudea^ which exerted an immense influence on French 
education, he laid down the lines on which French should be studied, 
and recoTumended certain authors as classioal.^ We shall see in whfit 
follows how the teaching methods of the Jesuits and of Rollin are 
practised at the present day. 

Turning from the schools to the writers themselves, we find 
a difierence between France and England not less significant in 
regard to the question in hand. From the seventeenth century 
onwards France has possessed a series of great writers uniting 
critical with creative genius, the essential for the formation of a true 
school of prose. The rise of the French Academy, incorporated in 
1665, has been quoted as a proof that this union of powers is a 
national charaoteristio ; its continued existence and authority, in spite 
of the peails of the official spirit in literature, afiord evidence of the 
fact more conclusive still. It is difficult to over-estimate the action 
that this combination of authority, originality, and critical power 
must have exercised on the hierarohio mind of the French school- 
master and indirectly on his pupils. Moreover, putting the institu- 
tion itself aside, we find that tluee of its members who contributed 
largely towards the creation of modem French prose, Bossuet, 
Pension, and La Bruyere, were themselves teachers, and deeply 

(1) Cf. Lantoine, BtMtoire de FeHutiffusment aetwnlaire an 17* ai au debut du 16* eibele, 

1874, p. 212. regent of rhetorio st the College du PleMtU, also claimed to have 

anticipated BoUin in ihie respect. 

(2) “ Fort Boyal a p&i6tr6 dans rUnivendte par Rollin.” Samte-Benve*B Fhtrt Jle^t 
.5th edition, iii., dll. 

(3) Gf. Lantome, foe. cit.^ p. 24ri-6. By a curious inconsistenf^, BoUin, in what 
follows, lays more strees on grace of mind than on solidity. 

(4) dee JBtudeSt Bo(A 11., Chap. 1. 

4 K 2 
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influenoed in their 'writing by the temperament of the teadier. 
F^nelon in hie Letter to M. Dader of 1714 proposed that the 
Dictionary of the Academy ahonld be followed by a Rhetoric and a 
Poetic (among other works).' The pre-occupation of teaching con- 
stantly recurs in the great French writers. What, indeed, to go back 
in history ^r^ome years, could be more significant than the fact that 
Racine’s greatest masterpieces, Esther and Athalief were written for 
the pupils of Madame de Maintenon at St. Cyr. 

In the great period of Englidi literature, the period of Shakespeare 
and of Milton, we have nothing analogous! In Milton’s theoretical 
Tractate, which might perhaps be brought forward here, we find a 
training in the art of writing English relegated to that distant 
point in a youth’s education (placed by Milton at the age of 
twenty-one) when he is fraught with an universal insight iiito 
things.” 

The currents of literary teaching and of literature, both sprung 
from the Renascence, form in France one stream. The teaching 
divided from the literature must have become pedantic and stagnant. 
It did so, as we have seen, in England. ” 


H. — The Teaching or Composition in French Schools. 

My knowledge of the French teachingof composition is largely based 
on what I saw some three years ago in a number of Paris schools, 
opened to me by the kind courtesy of M. Octave Gb'edrd, the eminent 
Yice-Rector of the Acad^mie de Poris.^ With full permission to visit 
any class in any school, I saw during my visit the teaching in a 
primary school, in a higher primary school (Eooleprimaire superieure), 
in an ^cole profcssionelk (the Ecole Dorian), in six classes in the lycees 
Henri IV. and Louis le Grand and the Ecole alsacienne, from the 
sixth upwards to the elassc de rhetorique, and in a training college for 
women teachers in elementary schools. 

With such differences as one might expect from the difference 
in age of the pupils, and the great freedom fortunately allowed to 

(1 ) 6. Liaoflon in hv excf^llent Principet it Compoaition at da Style MoutiiiKni' 

and F^nelon as the two writers who have Ic^t nothing by lieing unmethodical ; but imints 
out how admirably F^nolon in his Letter appreciates the neoefwity for order in writiug. , 

(2) The critical schofd of Dr 3 rden and of Pope follows that of the French : on the 

inter-actions of English and French literature in this period, see Professor Elton's The 
Augmtmn Agee, 1899. ** By the enhancement,'* says the author, ** of fonn, definition, 

finish, and the other characteristic Tirtues, claaaiciam [tranamitled by France] did us 
immortal aerrioe. For these are the qualities which the English have not got naturally, 
but which they have always shown themselves ready to leem *' (p. 322). The readiucHH 
to learn has been displayed in our Uteratare, but not hitherto in our m^ooIs. 

(3) Without actually seeing the teaching in provincial schools, one may asaume that it 
is not different from that in the WThoole of Phris, since the teaching staff is derived from 
the same training rollegss. 
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teachers of the subject, 1 found a method the same in its essentials 
everywhere.^ 

Composltifm, striotly speaking, is hardly taught before the age of 
• about thirteen. Before then the children learn grammar, and are made 
to do preliminary exercises not very different in kind from those used 
in England ; they write out accounts of object lessons *an3. relate iu 
their own words stories which have been told to them. But they are 
in addition taught to be interested in and to estimate the precise vijue 
of the words they use by pieaus of special exercises on groups of words 
either allied or opposed in meaning.*^ At thirteen the average French 
boy can construct simple sentences with fair ease and accuracy, and 
^lan reproduce in the original order, but in bis own •words, a story or 
lesson that he has heard. He has now to learn how to express his 
own ideas, or ideas which he has to find for himself, dearly and sys- 
tematically. It is from this point that the teaching of composition 
)^lly begins. • 

The pupil is first of all taught to write a simple story dealing with 
a subject which is within bis experience. A plan is given to him and 
he is told to fill in details, keeping the whole story in the same pro- 
portion as the outline. On this point the teacher insists absoluteljr. 
The boy may know much more about some one thing in the story 
than the rest ; be has to suppress it. These instructions ore not 
enough. It is so much easier to think about thinking than to think 
that moat children with such a task before them would merely waste 
time. They must be taught, therefore, to ask themselves definite 
questions with regard to the subject dealt with. In the first stages 
these questions will be suggested more or less directly by the plan 
given, and the replies to them, put into shape, will constitute the com- 
position. But as the pupil progresses the outline given is reduced and 
the amouqt required from his initiative increased until at last a bare 
subject is given to him. He has now to ask his own questions, and 
these will provide him, if he puts them properly, with an amoimt of 
material far in excess of what can be used. He must choose out what 
seems to him essential and reject the rest ; and having done this con- 
struct for himself a pi an, such as was furnished to him by the teacher 
at an earlier stage. It is surprising how rapidly boys taught in this 
way acquire a sense of the architecture of style. 

In the primary schools tl'e teachers are necessarily somewhat 
restricted both with regard to subject and method of treatment. In 
the higher primary and secondary schools every effort is made to give 

(1) I dctore also to acknowledgy? iny great indebtedness to my late friend M. L£on 
Idarillior. of the Ecole dos Hantes Etudes, for many practical and helpful saggestums ; 
and to the officials and staff of every school 1 visited for the unfailing courtesy with 
which I was received. 

(2) Want of space forbids me from describing the small differences in the methods 
used in the difllezent kinds of schouls. 
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the utmost possible yarietj to the exercises. The story, the desorip* 
tion, the dialogue and the letter, are far more frequent in ^e lower 
dasaes than the essay.^ And while the word plan is constantly on 
the lips of both teacher and pupil, the pedantry of the “ twenty-fifthly , 
and lastly^’ ^stem would be regarded with no less horror than the iii- 
oonsequenoe, say, of a lecture by Mrs. Caudle. The suppleness of 
French style (and I include here the style of the French schoolboy), 
is .not less remarkable than its clearness. During my experience 
nothing impressed me more than the admirable MX)Ounts of a school 
journey to the manufacturing towns of the north of France and of 
Belgium, written by pupils of the Ecole Dorian. The episodes of rail- 
way travelling uere treated lightly and humorously ; the landscape!!^ 
were sketched in without sentimental and superfluous adjectives ; and 
the descriptions of workshops were written in grim earnest and began 
in all oases with a statement of the amount of horse power available, an 
account of the boilers used to produce it, the engines, mode of tranf- 
mission of power, etc. 

I have deedt so far with the actual teaching of writing by practice ; 
there is a second element in the teaching of style which is regarded 
by the French as no less essential, the systematic study and analysis 
of the national classics.^ 

On leur apprendra a degager d'un developpement I’idee essen- 
tielle.” The sentence is quoted from that portion of the remarkable 
official programme for the higher primary scliools which deals with 
the teaching of French. Thus the pupils are taught' not only to read 
great French authors but to analyse what they read, to pnan back from 
the developed composition to the plan. And of all authors the one who 
serves French style best is the incomparable I^a Fontaine.^ Incom- 
parable for this purpose, because with perfect lightness of touch each 
fable has been shaped into a complete and definite comperition with 
not a word too much and each word adequate to its intention. But if 
La Fontaine in his Fables serves as the supreme model for clearness 
of structure in French schools he is after all onlj*' one among many. 
The use of the Recueil de Morceanx Choisis is regarded as an essential 
fc»ature in the teaching of the mother tongue. These extracts from 
classical authors are almost invariably chosen so that each forms a com- 
plete piece in itself ; and the French schoolboy who has not scraped 
some acquaintance with the prose of Bossuet, F^melon, Pascal, La 
Bruy^, Idme. de Sevignd, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Buffon, 

(1) It in tJiat iu 8tmiuaiiM:1ic:in*i4 Jinetfelup^dia of HdneatuM^ tlic article on 

‘^CompoHition ** coiiHiKtH of two wnnla ** See EiMuyH/’ and it in intcriwtinfr to cfaupan: 
with thifi the treatment of the Huhject in H. DuiHMun'H I>irtiounair« dt Pidagopie. 

(2) Cf. A«O 0 ^odioruM ; profwBorit rA^toriew, § 8. We have here the original 

method, applied, at oourtie, to Latin and Greek autliura only. 

(8) Bee Za Fontnim et nen fuhiUy by H. Tainc, Uth <>ditiou, pp. 4C, 47. Foi- tht> 
U>wh<r tliifi iKMtk ia invaluable. 
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Diderot, Ohateaubriuid, Mme. de Stael, George Sand, Michelet, and 
with the dramas andl poems of Oomeille, Baoine, Molidre, Beanmar- 
nhais, Volti^, Victor Hugo, and Lamartine, to say nothing oi oon- 
^ temporary authors, is hardly to be found. In the programme for the 
higher primary sohools referred to ahove translations from foreign 
masterpieoes, English and German, ore also prescribed.* Defoe, Scott, 
Charles Lamb, Dickens, George Eliot, and Mrs. Gaskell figure in the 
list of authors. In addition a certain number of the classical plays of 
Corneille, Raoine, and Moliere are read through and give the pupils 
an idea of compositions on a large scale ; while the morceaux chowin 
give them a freedom of style and fulness of vocabulary that they 
i^ould not learn from a single writer, however great. 

As a result of their school training the pupils learn to write easily, 
naturally &d clearly. Ce qiii n*eHt pas clair n'pst pas frangais. As 
I entered a class-room in one of the lycies I heard a master 
jpositively thunder at a boy guilty of obscurity, ** UTraitez mm 
eotnme tin ignorant ! ** The exclamation is significant. It reveals at 
once the attitude of the French teacher at work in training his pupils 
to write, and the fundamental secret of his success. In the next 
section we shall see that English training in writing, suoh as B is, 
proceeds on an exactly opposite principle. 

III. — ^Tue Place of the Teac’-hixo of OtmposiTioN in 

Education. — Sugoestions for Rp:forms England. 

• 

One may write for two reasons — ^to formulate one’s thought for 
oneself, or to communicate it to others ; and thus the training in 
style may be considered both as a means of strengthening the mental 
powers, and as the teaching of an art of primary importance in 
practical life — as a branch, therefore, of technical education.^ 

In treating the subject in its relations to education as a whole, 
and to reforms at present desirable in England, it is necessary to 
deal with these two aspects separately. It may be as well at once 
to consider one extremely grave reproach levelled against the results 
of the French system. The French, it is often said, are as superficial ' 
and as verbose as they are clear. The accusation, when made by shallow 
^and muddy writers in defence of shallow muddiness, hardly needs to 
be met. But when a competent French critic^ writes “ noire enseujne- 

(1) “Til its widest scnise technical edneutiuu embraces all kinds of instruction that 
have dirot^. reference to the caroer a person is following, or preparing* to follow ; but it 
is usual and uouveuieut tti restrict the term to the special traiuiag which helps to qualify 
a person to ongage in some branch of productive industry.'* Sir P. Magnus’s Industrial 
Education^ 1888, p. 20. 

(2> M. Jules Payot, u distinguislied French inspeotor of schools, to whose admirable 
articles on the teaching of compositiou, published in the Eovue Uttiversitairs for 1897 and 
1898, 1 should have liked to make further reference. I may odd that some of his sug-O 
gestious I found already can’iixl out in the schools vrhich I ms]K'(‘teil. 
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imnt tend pim d d^wlapper le beau parler gue le hkn parler,** it is a 
difEerent oCEair, and truly no one can have read the French joumak 
of 1^ lower order without diacovering an excessive talen^i for putting 
words iuto good external literary form that contains simply nothing. If, ^ 
to state the question in precise terms, it be true that his training gives 
to the Frcftichman of originality exceptional power in making that 
originality felt by others, does this same training induce in the average 
man mere gabble and froth Y If yes, then clearness of form were 
bought too dearly indeed. John Bull, seeing something of truth in 
the allegation, has hitherto cried plague on your talkative hum* 
bugs,’’ and kept on his stolid ways. The fact is that everything in 
this teaching depends on the nature of the sub joints with which pupii]^ , 
are asked to deal at the outset and the way in which they are asked 
to deal with them. * 

Formerly, as we can see by the text-books on rhetoric and compo- 
sition, the themes set in French schools were purely literary. They 
dealt with thoughts and facts and people learnt from books. The 
tyranny of the book inherited from medisevalism has been no easy 
thing to cast off, and the result in France of that tyranny over the 
intelligence has been disastrous. But in his protest M. Payot voices 
the feelings of the new generation of French teachers. Everywhere 
I found a tendency to make all the early exercises deal with things 
actually known, seen, heard, or felt by the pupils. To observe 
sincerely, and to describe sincerely, these are the fundamental lessons 
in the mental training of the wTiter. Science, in the view of the 
physicist Kirchhoff and his followers, consists in an accurate and 
simple description of nature. If this be tlie method of science it is 
the method of good literature also, which differs only from that of 
science by the intmduction of the “ personal ” element. When the 
descriptions of the pupil become somewhat more ambitions, and when 
be is allowed to exercise his imagination, a certain difficulty is bound, 
it is true, to arise, in keeping this personal element sincere, in pre- 
venting him from borrowing it from books and falling into bad 

rhetoric.” But insincerity of tliis kind will betray itself almost 
invariably by inconsistency. The pupil’s landscape w'ill be (as I have 
seen it) lurid in the setting sun at the top of hU page, while tlie 
dew-drops are simultaneously silvered by the moonlight at th^ 
bottom. The class itself, judiciously guided, will almost infallibly 
cure both superficiality and verbosity of style in any one of its 
members. 

To estimate more fully the intellectual value of training in style it 
is neoessary to recall briefly its chief fcHitures. The pupil, after pro- 
liminaiy exeroises, leoms to gather material of his own to deal with. 
He next Icams how to deal with it ; to choose from the mass of 
* material that which he regards as worthy of record, and to arrange 
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it on a dear plan ; but not to sacrifioe truth to aymmetry, for if after 
beginning to write be finds that something important has been 
omitted, uj^ust neither leave it out nor put it in anyhow ; his plan 
^ia bad and must be shaped anew. He leums to deal with more and 
more difficult subjects, to use the information of others as well as bis 
own (and to acknowledge the fact), but his method and Ihe^disoipline 
of his thoughts remain the same &om the time he begins. Compo- 
sitions written in this way give a teacher a unique opportunity .of 
coming to handygrips with the intelligence and with the feelings and 
convictions of his pupila It is because the pupils themselves are 
active and not passive. That is the secret of the whole business. 
JOliiB teaching of the art of writing is in truth a trakiing in continu- 
ous and independent intellectual effort, a traimng tn reaearch with 
plastic mateAal costing nothing, and limited only by the experience 
of the pupils and the capacity of the teacher. Is it not strange that 
in England, who lay so much stress on giving children the oppor- 
tuniyby of learning to be independent in complex moral and physioal 
action, should give them practically none of being independent in 
intellectual — ^that our famous lessons of the playing-fields should 
never have penetrated into the class-room ? * 

Of late years the evil has been dangerously increaBed by the very 
improvement in one branch of our teaching power — that of making 
pupils, good, bad, and indifferent alike, assimilate the increasing 
stock of knowledge demanded of them. As the effort of the teacher 
has become more* severe that of the pupil has become less. Is there 
not, unless we counterbalance this assimilative teaching in some such 
way as I have suggested, a grave risk of sacrificing the best intelligences 
to the mediocre, to the loss of the nation at large P At present a 
great proportion of students come to our Universities with minds, I 
will not sajr lazy, but willing only to work in harness. That symp- 
tom, the want of intelligent initiative, affords the gravest condemna- 
tion of preliminary training that can be found, because it is almost 
impossible to cure at a later stage. It is a symptom that lias shown 
itself on other ground than that of University education. 

We come now to the second aspect of this training, perhaps too 
hastily called on a previous page the more “ practical one. It is 
in, the art of writing for others rather than for ourselves that we are 
most deficient in England, and that the French excel. And yet 
there is one particular branch of this art that we in England culti- 
vate assiduously — the art of explaining things to people who know 

(1) The teaching^ of muthematicB muist he excepted from these strictures. And it is 
uoteiworthy that prooisely in the physical sciexuses, where it is most difficult to leave 
children to find out for themselves, and where the problems to be solved arc of singular 
logical complexity, an effort has been made of late years to encourage independent 
investigation. 1 refer, of course, to Professor H. £. Armstrong’s Heuristin systmn. 
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more about them than we do. What else, indeed, is the art of the 
examination room ? ^ 

Examinations, one may perhaps be excused for saysng so, are not 
neoessBxily ridiculous. But withholding, as we do, all other teachings 
of style, is it not very midsummer madness to impose ou our boys 
and girls, by incessant usage and dire pressure, a style absolutely 
worthless in practical life P This unconscious teaching of style by 
e;i:amination pressure is perhaps one of the worst features of our 
educational system. , 

To those who have followe<l this argument with sympathy, practical 
methods of reform will suggest themselves immediately. The French 
method of teaching oompositioii by means of graduated and va»?<^ 
original exerciseB, and hy the analytical study of great writers — this 
could be introduced bodily into our English schools without offence 
to our national traditions, if we had the hooks and the teachers. Our 
literature will provide us with complete works and with anthologies 
compiled on a different system from those now in vogue. Tha pro- 
vision of teachers, I mean of enough for all our schools, primary, higher 
grade, technical, ‘ and secondary, is another matter. To read about 
the general principles of literarj’ construction in a book is oue thing, 
to apply them intelligently to literature and to the written exercises 
of pupils is another. It must, however, be remembered that many 
of our teachers in England are now being trained in the art of 
systematic exposition, although in a somewhat technical way.” They 
have still to be taught that it is part of their duty to transmit that art 
to their pupils. Stylists in England have of late been so hypnotisetl 
by attention to the perfection of the sentence and the effort to write 
something that may be lifted bodily from its context and quoted, 
that they appear to have forgotten that the composition as a whole is 
the writer’s real imit. That is what the teacher will have to learn 
and to teach.^ As we improve in the power of continuous thinking 

'1) Let UN imagiue our eanflidatc! with text qucHlioitK tf> aiiKWrr uud three litturs lM.iiire 
him. A HyHtematic exjtOHiUon of hin Kubj<!ct ih n<-ithcT poaxiblenor looked ftir. HIh aim 
in writing- muat be to establinh with hia examiner the comiilcb'Kt pfiHHible uiiditi-Htimding 
in the Hhortetii poHMilde time, and for this purpose ho will employ a af^ru^n of coiifriHc* and 
judiciouH hinta totally unintelligible to the previoualy uuiufoniK'd. And iho exainincr, 
on hift i>art, will be botli pleaHoJ and flattered Ui find a man who rt^allj' thia 

ChincHO art of reproducing infuniiatiun fur the lx;»cflt of a ponton aln'utly poHtu'HHiug it, 
and in every way wiaer than the writer. To examiuatioiui in Kiich hubjiHla tu» *nathc> 
matioK or translation thia eriticoHm, of caiurtto, doea not apply. 

■‘2 'j PlofeHitor Ayrton forcibly pointa out, in the additbut p^l!violl^ly quoted (Joum. 
jHut. Elect. JSnffiveerc^ xxi.,itp. 35, 36, fuaApncnni', how ementiul literary training is in 
««technieB] education,** ooniddaod evon in the narro went maim;. If thia truth haa not 
been reoogniiied in our '* tia;hnical ** achoola, it ia la*cauHe it haa not yet fa«ni rocogniaed 
in those actually aupimaed to give a literary education at preaeut. 

(3) According to the ‘ titefHi * of Herhart ; a ayatem obviously, however, Uio rigid for 
uriivonwl application in literataro. 

t4) I have not dealt with tljeteaching of IVeneh normal schuola, liecauat; thiaw'iuihl hanlly 
l*e of prar.taca1 uaeto us at jo’esent. Tlirir pupils eumc to them already eupable of writing, 
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and of expression we sliall be able to make demands of a different 
and higl 4 er kind in tbe examination room and to do away with its 
present eril efieots. We may hope to. see tbe abolition of the ^ 10 
•question — 3 honr — and ont with all yon know ” system, and require 
in tbe examination room longer and more carefully thought out 
answers on fewer subjeots. Where a wide range has neoessaiily to 
be covered the oral examination might be more largely substitated' 
for the written* But for this to be really satisfactory praotioe.in 
speaking the mother tongue (given in the schools of Germany, 
France, and America, but not in our own) is an almost essential 
preliminary. Perhaps in the higher examinations we might follow 
•f^ystem sometimes employed in France, and give candidates twenty- 
four hours and the free use of books for the writing of an essay, or 
the preparation of a lecture, on a given theme. 

These are, however, details. Let us first realise that a better 
twining in the use of the mother tongue, with the independent 
exercise of the intellectual faculties that this training affords, is, of all 
the necessities of our national education, the one that is supremely 
urgent. P. Hartog. 

if not of teaching. The inBtniction in our own training colleges, for numy yearn to come, 
mufit rcHcmble more closely that of French secondary schools. Both in Germany and in 
the United States elaborate systems of teaching style are in vogue. May I hazard the 
coujocturo tliat the failure of these S3^tcms as a whole to prodnee a style as clear and 
fttrcible as the French may be largely due to inadequate training of the teachers ? I regret 
that waut of space has forbidden any detailed ‘discussion of Mr. P. H. Dale’s article on 
“ The Teaching of the Mother Tongue in Germany,” a study in many ways parallel to 
the presemt one {Spedai JReporta oh £dueational Subjeeta^ vol. 1., 1S96-7, pp. 5S5-678). 
But one passage from Mr. Dale must be quoted. Mr. Charles Copland Perry, in an 
urtitrle published alter the text of this artiule was written, has put forward a view 
coinciding, to some extent, in its general outlines with my own. (“ Our Undisciplined 
Brains — the War Test.” Ninetaenih Century, December, 1901.) At the end of his 
article, however, Mr. Perry suggests that it is to the Gh!rnuiu schools that we should look 
for a model iq the teaching of ouinposition. With this suggestion I find mATiclf altogether 
unable to concur. In tlio historical essay of the German schools, which Mr. Perry specially 
commends, the pupil merdy reproduces in his own words, “ facts and arguments which 
ho has previously heard from the lips of the teacher.” Of this kind of teaching we have 
euuugh in England already. It is precisely what we ought to avoid in the future. And 
now to quote Mr. Dale in support of tfus contention. ” It is interesting,” he says, “ to 
notice that some German teachers ore conscious of tlie insufficiency of an instruction which 
lends itself too strictly to the methods and style of composition, and tends to exact 
elaboration and fine writing at the expet%ae of thought ” (Hoc. eit., p. 577. Tlicitalics arc ours) . 
The German University dissertation, of whicdi Mr. Perry also speaks, comes, no doubt, 
into a differeut iutellectuol category. But University methods lie beyond the MHjpc of 
this essay. Reform in second^ education is a necessary prdiminary to any great 
iH^orm in om* University education. 

Of the American teaching of style the detailed curricula andexercues sentoverto the 
Paris Exhibition in 1900, and subsequently exhibited in Manchester by the Technical 
lustructiou Committee, gave the visitor some idea. The results obtained are not 
comparable with those attained in French schools. NeverthelesB, an examination on 
the iqiot of American methods of teaching style might yield some valuable r^ts. 
“Rhetoric and Composition” are taught not only in the fWshoolB, hut also ip the 
UnivarsitieH of tho United States, but on this higher teaching I cannot venture to express 
any opinion. 
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If anjoii«9 sliould wish for a good UluBtration of that striking anarchy 
of critical opinion, that arises, not from making balanced and com- 
prehensive estimates, but from the crude expression of individual and 
one-sided prejudice ; if, in short, anyone should be desirous of insist- 
ing on the distinction between really just criticism — what is called 
criticism of the centre ” — and the criticism which is satisfied with a 
rhetorical triumph or the maintenance of a thesis, he cannot 
better than instance the respective judgments of Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. William Watson on the merits of the dramatist, John Webster. 
Mr. Swinburne has exalted his hero in a customary rapture of 
picturesque enthusiasm. Webster is one of the gulfs or estuaries 
the ocean which is Shakespeare. Shakespeare and Webster, sjone 
among dramatists, except by occasional fits and starts, attribute to 
their characters inevitable utterance. There is no poet morally 
nobler than Webster. And so for is Mr. Swinburne from blaming 
Webster for his imitations of Shakespeare, that he does not even 
specifically allude to them, whilst ho will not listen for a moment to 
those who charge the dramatist with an unhealthy love of liorrors and 
a morbid imagination. But after Mr. Swinburne comes Mr. W^illiam 
Watson. Webster’s “ numerous little pilchings from Shakespeare,” 
he assures us, ** are of the sneaking sort; less like lieroieal spoils of 
conquest than furtive nibblings at the vast stores of an inexhaustible 
granary*.” Bosnia, in T/ic DwhenH of J/if/Z/f, “ is a kind of human 
gangrene, infectiug the wliole body of the play. II is putrid fancy is 
ingeniously loathsome, and leaves a trace of slime upon all objects 
which it traverses.” “ Webster exhibits in general a singular 
fondness for illustrations drawn froln disease and corruption. In 
the circuit of his imagery the most frequent baiting- places are the 
mad-house, the lazar-bouse, the cburuel-house.” The Duchemiof Malji, 
after the death of the Duchess, ** still drags its festering length 
through another act.” And elsewhere Mr. Watson alludes to its 
“gross and melodramatic horrors,” and its ghoulish banqueti” 
Brave words indeed! And one is tempted to odd, with Parson 
Evans in the Merry Wirett, “ This is fery fantastical humours ! ” 

Yet^^ fantastical humours ” arc not the stuff out of which to make 
good criticism ; and as we read on we begin to wonder, not only how 
Mr. Watson, in his search for blemishes, has come to overlook so 
many merits, but whether he has even been at the pains to study his 
author’s work as a whole. One is temjAed to wonder, for instance, 
whether he has ever read AppiuB and Virginia^ a tragedy, I believe, 
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which is wholly free from images drawn from disease and corruption,” 
unless Mr. Watson he emboldened to detect one in the passionate out- 
cry of loiliuB :~ 

• “ Would we had met 

In a cold grave together two months since ! 

1 should not then have cursed you.'* 

I am not, however, prepared to deny that Webster, in his three 
remaining unassisted plays, undoubtedly exhibits a morbid tendency ; 
nor do I blame Mr. Watson more for attacking and exaggerating 
this particular defect than Mr. Swinburne for neglecting and 
minimising it. Yet either critic, as it seems to me, h|» proceeded on 
a method which is radically wrong. The one, because he discovers 
in an author aoiatter which he finds particularly offensive, does not 
pause to consider his merits, but gathering himself up like a wild 
beast,” springs upon the offender, as Thrasymaohus sprii^s upon 
Socrates in the Repuhliv, as if he would tear him in pieces. The 
other, blinded by a generous enthusiasm, overlooks blemishes and 
limitations which undoubtedly exist. Either method is radically 
wrong, for the highest form of criticism, though it sit as a judge* 
between warring opposites, is briefed itself as an advocate for neither. 
Its business is, not to plead, but to adjudicate ; to listen, indeed, to 
the pleas of eitlier party, but itself to strike the balance between 
thto and to deliver final judgment. 

There is, howev*3r, reason for believing, on a oomplete and final 
survey, that Webster is infinitely the greatest of that fascinating 
brotherhood of playwrights who cluster, like clever and emulative 
children, round the gigantic manhood of Shakespeare. At this time 
of day it is probably possible to pass a definitive judgment on the 
minor Elizabethan dramatists. For the historian and the antiquarian 
they will sELways constitute an inexhaustible store-house of facts. 
The fashions of the age, its follies, and its quackery ; its euphuisms, 
its quibbles, its humours, its conceits ; its exchange, its mad-house, 
its debtor’s prison ; its “ Paul’s-man ” and its grave city merchant ; 
its idle 3 'oung courtier, and its foolish citizen’s wife ; its lawyer, its 
physician, its Puritan, its courtesan ; its grossness of thought and 
coaTseuesB of expression, overlying a real and virile morality; its 
freedom of speech and its endless cariosity — all the symptoms and 
phenomena, in short, of an exuberant and intensely vit^ national 
life, rise before us from the quaint and crabbed pages, often obscured 
by metaphor and trivial allusion, and heightened no doubt by the 
hand of caricature, of men like Dekker and Heywood and Jonson, 
and Massinger, and Marston, and Webster himself. Even though 
the scene he laid in a foreign country, it is always Elizabeth|n 
England which is set before us. Our old dramatists do not soru]^,” 
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BajB Dyoe, to attribute to a foreign country tUe peouliaritLed of their 
own.” And though we aoinetifnes meet with a saying clause — 

** You have the door by the rinf( ; 

That*8 livery and seisin m England/* ^ 

— the remark is generallj just. The historian, the philologist, the 
antiquarian, cannot, in a word, afford to neglect these minor poets. 
To give a few instances from Webster alone — there are a couple of 
references in the Latr Cme of the very highest historical 

interest — 

** . ... let me die 

In the disti'action of that worthy princess 
U'h<rloath^d fond and sleep, and ceremony, 

For thoufsht of losinj^ that brave gentleman 

She w'ould fain have sav'd, had not a false conveyailnc 

Expressed him stubborn -hearted 

“ a manifest allusion,” as Mr. Dyce says, not more than twenty 
years after the reputed event, “ to the closing scene of Queen F-liza- 
beth’s life, and to what Mr. Lodge calls *• the well-known, but weakly 
authenticated, tale of the Countess of Nottingham and the ring.’ ” 
The other reference is even more curious, and its insinuation, bo far 
as I know, has never been discussed. 

There is no reason, as you said even now 
To satisfy but (? that) this suit of hers 
Springs from a devilish malice, and her proteim* 

Of a grieved c'>nscience and religion 

Like to the horrid powder treason in England, 

lioR a most bloody, Urunnffiral revenge 

Hid under it . . 

We move here only in a realm of conjecture and of vague con- 
temporary allusion. But if History can gather 'rom these 
passages no certainty of things that actually occurred, at least 
she gathers certainty of the Noughts and suspicions that were 
in men’s minds. 

The minor Elizabethan dramatists possess, however, a more than 
merely antiquarian interest. They enshrine the beginnings and 
perfecting of the English drama; the beginnings and perfecting 
of English blank verse. They serve as a standard by which 'to 
measure the comparative greatness of Shakespeare. Only when we 
realise how much of their humour, of their philosophy, of their 
outlook over life, was purely local and fleeting, do we properly 
realise the immense proportions of the universal element in Shake- 
speare. But beyond these adventitious merits they possess, perhaps, 
little absolute value. A few passages in Marlowe — I am afraid 
v€/y few — ^rise to the level of pure poetry; and there is not a 
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dramatiBt among them but oah show, I suppose, his occasional 
“ purple patches.” ‘QiSord professed to discover in Massinger 
beauties not generally discoverable; Tennyson, we are told, 
fond of recitfiig certain scenes from Ford; Charles Lamb, John 
^Addington Symonds, and Mr. Swinburne, are enthusiastic admirers. 
And these are names with which to conjure in literatare and 
oritioiBm ! But does anyone suppose that any of these writers would 
seriously claim for the great majority of the Elizabethan dramatists 
that they are to be thought of for a moment in the same dass with 
Shakespeare and Milton— that any one of them would seriously 
clcdm it even in the case of Marlowe, having regard, not to Marlowe’s 
promise and untimely end, but only to the absolute value of his 
Accomplished work. On the contrary, it is doubtful whether anyone 
would claim for them — ^in the greatest and loftiest sense of the word 
— ^the name of poet at all — ^would allow them more than the faintest 
glimmering of ** the vision and the faculty divine.” They are simply 
m6re or less capable playwrights, working, perhaps, without enthu- 
siasm, and certainly without inspiration. But with the exception of 
Marlowe, and with the one farther exception of Webster, their 
work is everywhere pitched in a minor key ; and only here and 
there do they stumble, as by accident, on the larger utterance of 
great poetry. 

The facts of Webster’s life — ^like the facts of the Uves of many of 
Ms contemporaries — are shrouded in final obscurity. The dates of 
his birth and death, his parentage, the nature of his bringing up, are 
equally unknown. His plays suggest a sombre personality, with a 
bias, perhaps, towards morbid speculation. The littleness of life and 
its inevitable end must often have occupied his thoughts. His nature 
was essentially moral, and he exhibits for mere rank, divorced from 
merit, a bitter and scathing contempt. It is dangerous, no doubt, to 
attribute tcf a dramatist sentiments committed to the mouths of his 
characters. Yet there is a vein of what we should now call 

Radicalism ” — using the term in a loose and popular sense — a 
protest against the unjust claims and privileges of the highly- 
born and higbly-plaoed, which runs so vividly through Webster’s 
more distinctive work, that we need not hesitate in deducing from 
it a trait of the poet’s own character. This curiously modern 
note has escaped detection at th^ hands of other writora — a fact 
wbioh emboldens me to set out at length some passages which 
suggest it. 

NoMELio : What tell you me ot gentry '? ’Tie naught else 
But a BuperstitiouB rehe of time past ; 

And Bitt it to the true worth, it is nothing 
But ancient riches. 


The DwiCs Law Cantt I. 1. 
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Fhascibco de Mkdicib : Bight. You ihall Me in the country in harvest 
time, pigeons, though they destroy never so much com, the farmer dare not 
present the fowling-pieee to them. Why 1 Because they belong to the lord of the 
manor, whilst your piK)T sparrows, that belong to the Lord of Heaven, they go to 
the pot for’t . — The B'Aste Detfily V. 1. ^ 

Bosola : Some would think the souls of princes were brought forth by some 
more weighly muses than those of meaner persons : they are deceived, there’s the 
same hand to them, the like pastdons sway them, the same reason that makes a 
vicar to go to law for a tithe-pig and undo his neighbours, makes them spoil a whole 
praviuce. and batter down goodly cities with the cannon. — The Duehess of 
Malji, II. 1. 

The pigeons that belong to the lord of the manor, the yicar who 
goes to law for a tithe-pig, are strangely suggestive of some modem dis- 
agreements. Altogether the tendency of these passages can hardly 
mistaken. There is, however, a further statemeutin thcLpoet’s digni- 
fied dedication of the Duche^e of Malfi to the twelfth Lord Berkeley, 
which justifies beyond all suspicion the inference already drawn. “ I 
do not,” lie says, “ altogether look up at your title, the ancientdst 
nobility being but a relic of time past, and the truest honour, indeed, 
being for a man to confer honour on himself.” 

. There is another characteristic of Webster, also hitherto unnoticed, 
which seems to challenge attention. He exhibits throughout a singular 
fondness for illustrations drawn from Nature, and especially from bird- 
life. The cuckoo and the hedge-sparrow, the lark and the nightingale, 
are part of the common stock-in-trade of poets ; hut Webster's range 
of natural observation is wider — ^his employment of natural imagery 
less oonventlonal. The lark in its cage suggests the imprisonment of 
the soul in the body ; the world is like the bird's little tuft of grass ; 
the heaven above us, like the lark’s mirror, gives us only a miserable 
knowledge of the small oompass of our prison. The dramatist has 
beard the note which frightens the silly birds out of the corn, and that 
which allures them iuto the nets ; he knows that the robin' redbreast 
and the nightingale never live long in cages ; he has watched the 
swallows as they fly away before the stormy winter, and the lapwing 
as it tries to attract the stranger from its nest by singing and beating 
its wings at a distance. He tells of a blackbird that would sooner 
fly to a man's bosom than to stay the gripe of the fierce sparrow- 
hawk.” Striking comparisons, drawn from Nature, seem to rise 
readily in his mind — the honey- dew, which thrives in rank pasture's ; 
the heatless light of the glow-worm ; the bee, which when it has shot 
its sting into your hand, may then play with your eyelid. One would 
like to picstuie this sombre personality — this meditator among the 
tombs and dead-houses — solacing the gloom of a perplexed imagina- 
tion among the healthful delights and freshness of the country ; — an 
Elisabethan Matthew Arnold escaping from doubt and despondency 
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to the serene Belf-suffiolenoy of sea and sky ; an earlier Oowper among 
his hares. 

For thAt Webster’s imagination was to some extent unhealthy — ^(jhat 
his mind plung with undeniable persistenoy to images of oorruption, and 
death, and disease — is hardly to be disputed. I do not base this 
conclusion entirely, or prindpally, on the somewhat tnelbdramatio 
horrors that form part of the machinery of his plays. Such horrors, 
it is true, are almost as plentiful as blackberries in autumn. The 
whole fourth act of the Dutche&H of Malfi is a gririy accumulation *of 
them — ^well calculated, indeed, to efEect Ferdinand’s grim purpose of 
bringing his sister “ by degrees to mortification.” The ghastly busi- 
ngs of the dead man’s hand ; the corpses of husbaijd and chUdTen 
modelled in wax ; the wild consort of madmen ; the tomb-maker ; 
the awful invitation to the living woman to make her own prepara- 
tions for committing her body to the grave — come, as Webster says 
elsewhere of misfortune, “ like the coroner’s business, huddle upon 
huddle.” The scene between Brachiano and the conjuror, in which 
the two witness, in dumb show, the murders of Camillo and the Duchess; 
the poisoning of Braohiano’s helmet ; the ghosts of the Duchess and 
Brachiano — ^the latter carrying in his hand a pot of lily-flowers, 
with a skull in it ” ; the stage direction in T%e Devils Law Case 
— “ a table set forth with two tapers, a death’s head, a book ” ; the 
attempt to bring Romelio to repentance by showing him the cofiQln — 
these horrors might be thought, if they stood alone, to point at least 
as much to some mistaken theory of cheap stage sensationalism as to 
any deep-rooted and incurably morbid trait in the poet’s own mind. 
But Webster’s love of the morbid, the horrible, the loathsome, pene- 
trates deeper than the mere machinery of his dramas ; it saturates his 
dialogue ; it is the dominant impression of his character — more than 
his radicalism, more than his love of Nature — that we gather from 
tlie study cJf his works. “ He cannot,” says Mr. J. A. Symonds, “ say 
the simplest thing without giving it a sinister turn.” There is a 
terrible little model, in a room at Penshurst, of an apartment un- 
earthed at Pompeii. In the centre lies a corpse, partly fallen to 
pieces, and riddled by crawling worms. This model, in its bare and 
unpitying fidelity, reminds one of the genius of Webster. He strips 
away the disguises and amenities of life in a frenzy of savage exulta- 
tion. Cursed with a kind of perpetual second sight, he sees the 
potential death-cdoth clinging round every living person. 

** Though we are eaten up of lice and worms, 

And though continually we bear about us 
A rotten and dead body, we delight 
To hide it in rich tissue : all our fear, 

Nay, fdl our terror, is lest our physician 
Should put us in the ground to be made sweet.*’ 

4 c 
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Tile passage is revolting, yvt no one, perhaps, is likely to deny iU 
uncanny, its extraordinary, power. Often, however, the drama^t’s 
fancy is merely putrid and disgusting, without possessing the re- 
deeming quality of strong and vivid presentment. Noftiing^ it would 
seem, can possibly be gained by the “ ingenious loathsomeness ” o^ 
the following image, except to establish its author’s claim to be oon- 
Bidered the Swift of the Elizabethan dramatists : — 

I would sooner eat a deail pigeon taken from the aoles of the feet of uike sick 
of the plague than kiss one of your fasting.** 

But elsewhere Webster's revolting and sinister images — ^his “ wormy 
circumstance,” to borrow an expressive phrase of Keats — creat e, it 
may be thought, a legitimate effect in deepening the prevailing hoxToT' 
and darkness of his murky backgrounds. They gleam with a lurid 
and phosphorescent brilliancy from the sinister and forbidding setting 
of the great Italian tragedies. A bloodshot eye is like a surgeon’s 
needle ; a fowl is cofined in a baked meat ; the black and melaiichcfly 
yew tree roots itself in dead men’s graves. Weeping widows' arc 
likely to re-marry ere the W'orm pierce their husband’s winding-sheet. 
Places in the court are like beds in the hospital, where this man’s 
head lies at that man’s foot, and so lower and low-er. Antonio’s 
parting kiss is colder than that which a holy anchorite gives to a dead 
man’s skull. Our bodies are weaker than those paper prisons in which 
boys imprison flies ; nay, more contemptible, since ours is to preserve 
earth-worms. The Duchess’s fault and beauty, blcuded together, 
show like leprosy. Bosola thinks that he will shortly grow the com- 
mon bier for churchyards. Men are only like dead walls or vaulted 
graves, that, ruined, yield no echo. A grave, says Joleiita, is a rotten 
foundation. Women, sneers Komelio, are hard-hearted creatures 
good for nothing else than to wind dead bodies. A windiug-sheet is 
a decent garment which will never he out of fashion. * 

Of the nine surviving plays in which Webster is known, or is 
believed, to have had a hand, four only — Appian and Vitgimuy 
The White Decil^ The hnchvnH of Maifiy and Thf‘ lhdVn Law Caw 
— are his unassisted work. And it is on these four plays — 
or, rather, on the two Italian tragedies, for The Devitn Law 
Cane and Appim and Virginia are distinctly unworthy of rank- 
ing with their sitter dramas — that Webster’s admirers make bold to 
base his claim to he considered, as a dramatist, second only to 
Shakespeare. 

What are the prevailing impressions with which we rise from 
reading the two great Italian tragedies F An impression, in the first 
place, of embarrassed and uncertain plots, overcharged with incident 
and unnecessary episode ; of separate scenes of extraordinary power, 
which yet do not seem to hang rightly together; of a complete 
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absence of what we^ are aoousiomed to look for in wdl-managed 
tragedy— of the evolution, that is, of a single interest up to final and 
overwhelming catastrophe. And secondly, an impression t hat we 
^ have bean studying the work of a oonscientious, and even laboiious, 
artist — of a po^ whose verses come only by study and with travail, 
not in any sudden aooession of plenary inspiration. Bbt lire rise also 
with the impression that here is a genius which, in its own cramped, 
limited, leaden-donded sphere, speaks often with the voice of inevit- 
able utterance ; which has probed to the bottom the muddy wells of 
pessimism, of cynical self-contempt, of exultant self-abandonment ; 
which has moments of exquisite piiy ; which has seen the human soul 
. 8^11 master of itself, though racked by the last imaginable horrors of 
terror, grief, and hopelessness ; which has seen other souls hurried 
on to perdition by their lawless passion and lack of restraint. 

It is not easy exactly to define what is meant by the inevitable ” 
in poetiy. It means, if we are to follow Mr. Swinburne, that not 
merely thus or thus a character rnaif have spoken, but that thus or 
thus he infallibly mmt have spoken. Tet since, in this sense, there 
is in life itself no speech which is strictly inevitable — since no one can 
foresee whether the dying ruffian will bluster away his soul in panic- 
stricken blasphemy, or tmm his face in silence to the wall in the 
gripping of speechless agony — it is difficult to see how art, which is 
tin imitation of life, and which, however much it may vary, idealise, 
or re-combine the varying aspects of life, can never really get beyond 
its original ; it is difficult to see how art, any more than life itself, 
can furnish us, in this stiict sense of the term, with inevitable 
language. But if by “ inevitable ” we indicate only apparent 
perfection and finality of utterance ; if we mean only that, given a 
certain expression of a particular idea or emotion, we cannot easily 
conceive words in which that idea or emotion could be better or more 
completely portrayed; if we mean only that our imagination is 
immediately and entirely satisfied, and is troubled with no unea^^ 
suspicion that the thing might possibly have been better expressed in 
some other way — ^then we may conclude that in instance after instance 
Webster may properly be called inevitable.” When Shakespeare 
makes the dying Arthur exdaim — 

O me ! my uncle’s spirit is in these stones : 

Heaven t^e my soul, and England keep my bones ! *’ 

we oomplain at onoe that this is not inevitable ; not because Arthur 
could not possibly have uttered these words — a thing, indeed, which 
is totally unlikely, but cannot be called impossible — but because we at 
once fed that these words, whether actually uttered or not, are quite* 
unworthy of so tragic an occasion — because they leave the imagjna^ 
tion. unsatisfied, or troubled even with a sense of displeasnie. 

4 c 2 
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Webster, then, in the only oonoeiveble sense of the word, is again 
and again inevitable ; he attributes to his oharacters sentim^ts and 
langoage that completely satisfy the imagination, and leave us with 
an immediate and ddighted sense of perfection and finality. But , 
the scope jrithin whicdi he displays this power is very strictly limited. 
The vast horizons— the universal insight — of Shakespeare, are beyond 
the vision of this crippled disciple. We can picture him, indeed, 
turning from the thunderblasts of Lear or Othello to peep and 
peer into the foggy atmosphere of Meaegure for JHeaeure^ but we 
know that he will never enter the glad woodlands of Arden or the 
courts and groves of Illyria; will never jest with Bosalind, or 
Beatrice, or Yiola, be pn^sent at the moon-lit meetings of Oberon and^ 
Titania, or listen to the enchanted song of Ariel ; will never experi- 
ence the glad buoyancy, the all-seeing and all-pervading kindliness, 
the great human laughter of Shakespeare. The dreadful elements 
among which he works are terror, pain and extravagant passion ; hj[fi 
characters are often rotted to the core with pride, vith lust, with 
horrible greed, with limitless anger, with insatiable ambition ; he has 
hardly a dean or wholesome character — iBabella, Cornelia, Marcello, 
Antonio, or the Duchess of Malfi — who is not sooner or later swept 
into the same general ruin which engulfs the pander and the adul- 
terer, the wanton and the murderer, the fool and the informer, the 
poisoner and the fratricide. His fatalism is everywhere supreme. 

“ We are merely the stars* tennis-balls,** complains the repentant 
Bosola, ** struck and bandied which way please (s) them.” I agree, 
indeed, with Mr. Swinburne, that no poet is morally nobler than 
Webster. Even through the gloom and torture of the prison-house 
he clings instinctively to what is righteous. Let worthy minds,'* 
says Bosola — 

Let worthy minds ne^er stagger in distniKt 

To suffer death or shame fur what is just,'* 

though his own, he confesses, ** is another voyage.” Antonio is a 
type of the purest virtue — ** Were there nor Heaven nor Hell, I 
should be honest : I have long served virtue, and ne’er ta’eu wages 
of her.” 

Yet the prevailing atmosphere of the Italian tragedies is one of in- 
tense and unmitigated gloom — a veritable ** vision of sin *' ; only here 
no voice calls to the summit to ask if there be any hope ; here no God 
makes himself, in the far distance, ” an awful rose of dawn.’* 

Yet within these limits Webster, I repeat, seems to me again and 
again to attribute to bis characters inevitable utterance. Not 
Shakespeare himself has more powerfully depicted the riieer, un • 
reaMming terror of death — the passionate, unreasoning clinging to life 
— of a gTMt but undisciplined nature. 
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Braohiano. O, I am gone already ! The infection 
Flies to the brain and heart* O thou strong heart, 
niere*8 such a covenant ’tween the world and it, 

They^ loth to break .... 

«... What are theee P 

Flaminio. Franciscans: 

They have bought the extoeme unction. 

Bbachiaito. On pain ci death, let no man name death to me ! 

It is a word infinitely terrible. 

It is in curt, brief ntteT|noes suoh as these — the riiort, aharp outcries 
of breaking hearts — ^that Webster is unapproachable. In brevity and 
precision he is the Tacitus of poets ; no other dramatist — not even 
, ^Jutkespeare— condenses such wealth of passion, saroasm, and terror, 
into so few words. Even when the subject is commonplace, or, at 
least, less hfghly charged with emotion, these “ lancet-touches *’ — to 
borrow a term applied by Tennyson with no greater apparent justifi- 
^tion to the moxdaunt couplets of Pope — these arrows, ** concise and 
pointed, and tipped as it were with fire,’* seldom, or never, fail him. 
When the lying Winnifred, in the Court of Justice, is driven on cross- 
€fxamination from pillar to post, a whole volume of oriticiam, in the 
mouth of Ariosto, is oompressed into one sharp and bitter epigram— 

** All old hunted hare ; 

She has all her doubles.” 

But Webster more frequently employs bis unique and felidtous 
command of epigram for the expression of passionate feeling. Some- 
times it is the vehicle of fierce and unrelenting hatred, as in 
Ferdinand’s brutal retort to Bosola, when the latter shows him the 
bodies of the murdered children, and asks him in what they had 
offended — 

^ ** The death 

Of young wolves is never to be pitied.” 

Sometimes it renders a proud and overwhf^lming resentment, as 
Lodovico’s angry sarcasm — 

“ O, I pray for them : 

The violent thunder is adored by those 
Are poshed in pieces by it.*’ 

Or Braohiano’s haughty demand — 

” Have you proclaimed a triumph, that you bait 
A lion thus ! ** 

It is this scintillation of sharp, passionate retort, like the 
of sword-thrusts, which lends to that marvellous trial scene of Vittoxiae 
much of its character and interest. ** O, poor oharity,” ^e wnlywi* 
to the Cardinal, “ thou art seldom found, in soarlct.*’ 'Wbm 
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FranciBoo tells her that her unhappy husband is dead, she is ready 
with her impudent retort — 

* 0, he*B » happy hiuband 

Now he owes Nature nothing.” 

When ICbntioelso taunts her with the departure of her champion, her 
spirit is unsubdued. 

, “ The wolf may prey the better.” 

And in The Duchess of Mtilfi this faculty for concentrated soom and 
rebuke rises to its culminating example in Bosola’s cynical sneer 
superb in its brutal and unpitying common-sense — at the extravagant 
and impotent anger of the Duchess. 

Duchess. .... I'll go pray— 

No, I'll go curse. 

Bosola. O he ! 

* PUCHK.SS. I could curse the stars. 

Bosola. 0 fearful I 

Duchess. And those three smiling seasons of the year 
Into a Husaian winter : nay, the world 
To its first chaos. 

Bosola. Look yt»u, the stars shine still. 

There is no place in this melancholy ruffian's fancy for any 
“ pathetic fallacy.” 

Webster, however, has himself, on more than one occasion, ex- 
plored the ultimate sources of pity. The scene where Giovanni 
tells his uncle of his mother's death— of her patience, of her good- 
ness, of her suffering— and those other scenes where Cornelia be- 
wails the dead body of Marcello and is discovered winding his corpse, 
are passed over here, not because of any hesitation as to their in- 
trinsic merit, but because they are, perhaps, as well known, through 
quotation, as any passages in Webster. I prefer, therefore, to dwell 
rather on the first B(?ene of the second act of The While Dcrilt which 
deserves to he carefully studied, not merely because of the traces it 
affords of Webster’s consummately oonsoientious art, but because 
it further enshrines, in a typical setting of impatient anger and 
impetuous soom, one of the loveliest and most tender pieces of 
fttiYinlA characterisation in the whole range of hjnglish ]^try. 
Isabella, with Giovanni, is newly come to Home, and is in h^ 
brother’s palace. Brachiano’s infatuation for The White Devil is 
now matter of common scandal; he has not yet troubled to visit 
his wife, but is momentarily expected; and Fianoisw and the 
Cardinal are waiting to rebuke him on the score of his infidelity. 
•His arrival is announced, and Isabella retires, but not before be- 
I seeqhing her broflier to entreat her erring husband mildly. Bra- 
chiano enters, and the Cardinal hegs^tliat what they have to say 
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maj be listened to without passion. The Duke consents: he will 
he as .silent as i’ the church,” and he answers Monticelso’s 
studiously moderate harangue witib a curt and constrained aoknow- 
• ledgmeni : ** Tou have said, my lord.” Then he turns to Fran- 
cisco : — 

** Now you that are hia second, what say you t 
Do not like young hawks fetch a course about : 

Your game flies and for you.” ^ 

The angry challenge is angrily accepted. The Duchess’s parting 
admonition is forgotten, and the bitter wrangling between the two 
hrothers-in-law is only patched up into a hollow truce on the en- 
^trftnce of Oiovanni. Afterwards, when Isabella &nd her husband 
are alone, tl]^ latter’s anger again explodes : — 

I wonder much 

What amorous whirlwind hurried you to Rome. 

Isa. Devotion, my lord. 

Bbach. Devotion ! 

Is your soul charged with any grievous sin i 

Tsa. Tis burdened with too many ; and I think, 

The ofteuer that we cast our reckonings up 
Our sleep will be the sounder. 

Bbacti. Take your chamber. 

Isa. Nay, my dear lord, I will not have you angry : 

Doth not my absence from you, now two months. 

Merit one kiss. 

Brach. 1 do not use to kiss : 

If that will dispossess your jealousy, 

I’ll swear it to you. 

Isa. O, m}’ lovfed lord, 

1 do not come to chide : my jealousy ! 

1 am to learn what that Italian means. 

You are as woluuiue to these loving anus 
/(k I to you a virgin. 

But Brachiano is not to he appeased. He repudiates his wife for 
ever ; kisses her hand as the latest ceremony of his love ; and bids 
her scornfully go and complain to her brother, the great Duke ! 
Not even now is Isabella shaken from her loving kindness, and, 
rather than embroil her brother and husband, she is ready to take 
ojf. her own shouiders the scandal of their separation. I^e others 
re-enter, and Francisco looks on in angry astonishment, whilst his 
sister repudiates, in simulated jealousy, all further relations with her 
husband, pronouncing the divorce in terms almost identical with 
those already used by Brachiano. The latter, selfish ruffian as he is, 
stands by in embarrassed silenoe, and the Duchess departs under the 
weight of her brother’s denunciation that she is ** a foolish, mad, ' 
and jealous woman.” Mr. Swmhume doubts whether any woiyan 
could bring herself to act in this self-regardless manner. He is very 
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poseiblj right ; but Isabella will still remain — even though a purely 
ideal oonoeption — ^a prominent portrait in that wonderful gallery of 
lovely and enduring women, whose masterpieces are D^emona and 
Imogen and Cordelia. After all, no better comment on the gentle 
loyelinesB of her nature can be needed than the momentary and 
haU-repen&nt admission of the ruffianly Brachiano himself, wrung 
from him in the paroxysm of his anger by the irresistible claims of 
truth. 

Frax. Thou hast a wife — our sistei- : w/)uld I had given 
Both her white hands to death, bound and locked fast 
In her last winding-sheet, when I gave thee 
But one ' 

Bragh. Thou hadst given a soul to God, then. * 

And Isabella, it must always be remembered, is WtJoster’s own 
creation. The historic duchess of Brachiano is said to have been 
murdered, with her family’s consent, on a suspicion of inconstancy ! 

From the contemplation of this gracious figure we pass to the 
study of her counterfoil and opposite. I can remember no other 
female figure in literature quite of the type of Vittoria Corombona. 
At once the loveliest and the most audacious of wantons, she is 
painted without a redeeming feature ; her brilliant sarcasm and 
dazzling physiml beauty’ irradiate with a blinding and baneful 
iridescence tbe pages through which she moves. She is a feminine 
and a worse Brachiano, udlhoiit even the excuse of passion ; a 
murderess by suggestion — an adulteress in fact — she is inspired 
only by a cold and calculating ambition. I lowered as she is with 
the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, liers is a nature particularly 
congenial to the peculiar genius of Webster. I'he brilliant audacity 
and insolent assumption of innocence which carry her through the 
trial scene, culminate at lust, when she is committed to the house of 
convertites, in a very lightning -flash of imperial anger — 

“ It shall not Vie a house of convertites, 

My mind Khali make it lioneHter to nut 
Than the Popa’i* palace, and more peaceable 
Than thy taml, though thou art a cardinal. 

Know this, and let it somewhat raiM* your spite. 

Through darkness diamonds spread their richost light.’* 

Well might Monticelso complain that she came into the court 
‘ armed with scorn and insolence.” Well may Mr. J. A. Symonds 
write that “ she is possessed with tho cold demon of her own imperial 
and victorious beauty.” 

Webster’s two typical villains are men who have stripped them- 
*%elves bare of the last vestiges of self-delusion ; men who believe 
neither in God nor virtue, and who seem to derive an absolute 
pleasure from the spectacle of their own abandonment. There are 
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touoheB, thinks Mr. Swinburne, in the part of Flaminio, that 
suggest at least an imoonsoious remimsoenoe of Edmund in King 
Lear, This may well he the case, though I doubt whether Flaminio 
is oapab]^ of ^hat redeeming spark of human sentiment in the breast 
of his dying prototype — 

Yet Edmund was beloved/’ 

which could spring only from the kingly brain and intense humanity 
of Shakespeare. There is nothing, perhaps, in the whole raiig& of 
literature equal in its depths of appalling brutality to the cynical 
sneer of Flaminio when his mother openly wishes that had neyer 
home him — 

* ** So would I ; 

I would tbe coramon’st courtesan in Rome 

Had been my mother, rather than thyself.” 

He is, in short, a self-acknowledged scoundrel, without shame and 
■^thout regret. 

fiTot content with prostituting lus sister’s honour, he taimts his 
mother with her honest poverty. “ I would fain know,” he says, as 
his only excuse for playing the part of pander, ** 1 would fain knqw 
where lies the mass of wealth you have hoarded for my main- 
tenance.” And in answer to her startled query, “ Must we, because 
we are poor, be vicious,” he contents himself with re-stating the same 
vile position. lie sneers at his soldier-brother s profession because it 
brings him little profit. His only trouble at the death of Brachianc 
is his fear of loss of patronage. He is comforted at the news that 
his sister has been left sole heiress to the Duke. He dies, like 
Bosola, “in u mist” ; but, unlike Bosola, without shadow of repentance, 
and bidding farewell to “ glorious villains.” The villainy of Bosola 
is of another order — equally self-conscious, but melancholy and self- 
reproaohfhl. A little grain of conscience makes him sour. He 
remonstrates with Ferdinand on the score of the latter’s cruelty; 
yet he does not refuse, in a borrowed shape, to superintend at the 
Duchess’s murder. Even his repentance is curiously interwoven with 
the sting of unrewarded service. He hankers after the price of his 
crimes almost to the closing scene, and there is, perhaps, a double 
meaning in the Cardinal’s parting sneer, as the two viUains and 
Ferdinand lie dying on the rushes : “ Thou hast thy payment, too.” 
Bosola, in short, is a weaker scoundrel than Flaminio, but infinitely 
more human. This precious pair of rascals — the pander and the 
assassin — are the immediate and active agents for evil in their respec- 
tive dramas ; the masters to whose violent passions they minister ore 
framed, at least, in more heroic, if not less wicked, mould. Braohiang 
and Ferdinand are types of the excess of the aristocratic spirit — ^in- 
stances of Aristotle’s fieyahoy^ux^ badly exaggerated into ^aci^Ti/v. 
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Webster, perhaps, with his radieal leanings, knew verj well what he 
was doing. 

It^ remainB only to attempt, very briefly, some genen^ estimate of 
Webster's position. It is difficult to rank him with the ^spreatest 
poets — with Shakespeare, for instance, or with Wordsworth. He 
neither breathes their large atmosphere nor contemplates their 
unclouded horizon ; he is troubled by that ** riddle of the painful 
earth which the one puts quietly aside, and above which the other 
rises magnificently victorious. His scope is narrow, morbid, clouded ; 
he is of the slopes, but they are of the summit. Except in rare 
moments of lyrical outburst, he is seldom a master of melody ; his 
blank verse is constantly halting, and at best it seldom or nevq^ 
exhibits the harmonies of a great metrical artist. But in his own 
narrow sphere he speaks wdth an utterance which, among Elizabethan 
dramatists, is second only to the utterance of Shakespeare. For 
certain pas^ons he finds expression of apparent perfection and finality. 
Especially he is the lord of the language of scorn, of insolence, .of 
arrogant contempt, of pitiless self-disillusion. No man has ever 
better painted ruffians more absolutely and self-consciously vile — more 
utterly lost to shame and repentance. And few men have ever touched 
more cunningly the secret strings of pity, or drawn for us more 
vividly — 

** Beauty and walking baud in band 

Tiie downward alope to death.” 


J. E. Morris. 
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*In the present age of advertisement, the publioLty of newspaper 
announcement and the advice of leading artioleB have become indis- 
pensable adjuncts to any move in responsible statesmanship ; with a 
sense of surprise, therefore, perhaps even of relief, one heard the 
other day of some representative peers on the Liberal side havfiig 
met in the private house *of one among their number, and having 
chosen in Lord Ribblesdale’s library, as their chief, a nobleman who 
^ oc^spicuously perpetuates the solid and exemplary^ qualities of his 
historic ancestor, whose refusal of the premierdiip devolved that office 
exactly two-And-seventy years ago upon Lord Ghrey. Without the pre- 
liminary trumpet flouiishes in the shape of inspired artides and 
paragraphic pulEs, that preceded the Chesterfield manifesto, Lord 
^^noer quietly, last month at Bradford, took his party and the 
public into his political confidence. 

** Between ourselves I should like to know your real opinion about 
Delane” (the great editor of The Times), “ I think on the whole I would 
sooner wait till Delane is dead before answering.” Such was the frag- 
ment of dialogue between Lord Beaconsfield and the late Lord Qran- 
ville, on the famous editor’s retirement from active duty in Printing 
House Square. The secret of Delane’s peculiar influence genendly 
had been less his leadership of public opinion than the manner in 
which his social opportunities and tact enabled him to focus and 
reflect in his newspaper what was thought and said by the con- 
temporary makers of political history. Thus during the winter season 
of 1876, he chanced to meet at a London dinner- table. Sir Andrew 
Clark ; casually remarked the great medicine man, “ Lord Lytton 
wanted to'know to-day my opinion on a tropical climate ” ; the next 
morning The Times was “ in a position to announce ” that Lord Lytton 
had been offered and accept^ the viceroyidiip of India ; that is a 
fair specimen of the manner in which the early and exclusive 
information of such journalistic value often finds its way into print. 
A shrewd and once well-known editor explained the relations of the 
] 9 reBB to public men by the figure of the philanthropic passenger who 
interferes in a street quarrel between a bullying husband and a 
weeping wife ; — the conjugal disputants instead of thanking him 
combine their forces against the peacemaker, and set upon him ; so 
the newspaper that, with any show of authority or in any tone of 
personal appeal, indicates to rival statesmen the composition of their 
dispute, will probably make the two adversaries its foes. • 

( 1) NatimiU Policy : an Address by the JSarl of Jtossbery, 1901. A. L. 

Piccadilly. Jitf, by the Eurl of Boaebery. Macmillan. 1891. 
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For good or evil, for support or attack on the policy of a party, or the 
position of an individual, the effect of the press to-day is not that des- 
cribed by Warrington in Pend^nnis; this for two reasons. Owing to 
many causes, rooted in the social condition of the time,' the (jolleotive 
and impersonid opinion of the newspaper is not now brought to bear 
upon everts and men with its former precision and weight ; the most 
casual reader can, or thinks he can, analyse and appraise at their true 
value the personal and component parts of the e^torial we.*’ The 
literary staffs of Fleet Str^t are powerfully recruited from a social 
area much larger than ever before known ; on the one hand may thus 
be a closer sympathy between all sections of national life and all 
grades of newspaper writers, on the other, while the vocation of ^ 
journalism has been becoming more and more highly organised, the 
specialistic demands and tendencies of the day open mcsre and more 
widdy to experts of every degree tlie once closed doors of ** our leading 
columns.” A necessary result of that process has been the tearing 
aside of the thin remnant of the anonymous veil ; that perhaps wSs 
rendered inevitable when Thk Fortnightly Rkvikw, founded by 
the late Air. Frederic Chapman, Mr. Bigby Seymour, and one or 
t.wo more, set the example of signed articles, in periodical letters ; 
about that period, too, the large type letters from eminent hands in 
daily newspapers first threatened to take precedence of the unsigned 
“ editorials.” The older serials, from the great quarterlies to the 
minor miscellanies, bad been organs of opinion ; they became now 
platforms for the individual, they gave to the competent writer 
advantages never offered by the pam]>hlet ; they made little pretence 
of advocating a fixed policy, or of harmonising the opinions of 
different contributors ; the antagonisms of writers gave animation to 
their pages, and attracted readers to a combat of wits. The groat 
daily newspapers all this time had been assimilating magazine features ; 
considerable — for the most part evening — journals began to print their 
writers’ names at the beginning or end of their special pieces ; when 
this was not done new publicists were under no obligation of reserve 
as to the products of their pen. In the twentieth century the news- 
paper writers are only less numerous than the newspaper readers ; 
the press is more representative than ever, and is a larger source of re- 
putable and profitable employment to qualified aspirants, hut the power 
of its impact upon affairs and men inevitably has diminislied, as llie 
old collectivity of the first person plural has withered, and the indi- 
vidual is moi-e and more. The newspaper is always an enlightened 
exponent, on social questions always a formidable foe, less often an 
indispensable or even a highly effective ally. ** What will ministers 
, do F ” used to he the question after reading the onslaught or the 
sermon in the Thunderer ; Why has So-and-so said this ? ” is rather 
the inquiry suggesting itself to the instructfxl reader to-day. Nor, 
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indeed, is that personage or any other of his olass in the humour to be 
converted^ by the writer; the journal is read beoause it endorses 
rather than qprreots the preoonoeptionB of its patrons ; for the most 
jpart, theiefoie, the press emphasizes opinion — seldom changes or even 
oorreots it. 

In the case of public men its function is different, ahd ds notable 
instances show, may be as potent in our period as it eyer could have 
proved. Among the nation’s great leaders recently gone, none ooidd 
affect indifference to the press ; one at least largely, if not exclu- 
sively, owed to the most popular of modern newpapers the national 
idea of, and faith in, himself, which made his countrymen see in him 
, tb^ embodiment of those great qualities, his representation of which 
formed the secret of his power. The first “people’s William,” 
known to pdlitical history, was the son of Chatham, if not Chatham 
himself; that the second place in the line of succession fell to the 
extraordinary subject of Mr. John Morley’s forthcoming Jbiography 
wa^ due to the Bnily Telegraph., which first applied the words to him, 
which during the earlier years of that great career, not only pro- 
claimed but to some extent created the uncrowned king. The almost 
superhuman versatility ; the skill in administration ; the genius in 
finance; the eloquence, effectively adaptable for occasions of all 
kinds, perhaps on the whole unsurpassed and unsurpassable, were, of 
course, there ; but the statesman may need an interpreter as much 
as the Greek warrior required for immortality the services of the 
ordained bard. Newspaper exegesis alone rendered Mr. Gladstone 
perfectly intelligible even to the crowds who punctuated with their 
plaudits every sentence from the platform; old Mr. Thornton 
Hunt, the late Mr. James Macdonell, the surviving Sir Edwin 
Arnold, under the supreme powers of Peterborough Cpurt,^ being 
the statesman’s interpreters, were in a sense his creators. To the 
last, his obligations to the newspaper were avowed by Mr. Gladstone ; 
his great rival admitted similar obligations to The Times. The Runny- 
mede letters during the early years of the Victorian epoch con- 
tained the attacks upon the Whigs which, together with his novels, 
were not less essential than the invectives against Peel for the early 
reputation of Disraeli ; those letters had experienced several objec- 
jbions before they enjoyed the hospitality of the great newspaper. To 
the last Disraeli recognised the original obligation — during his 
reign the earliest offidal news always went to Blaokfriars ; nor did 
the great newspaper, even when opposing him, ever fail to observe 
the most studied courtesy to the statesman. A crucial instance of 
this understanding between the two powers was furnished in 1872 

(1) At this distanioe of time it should perhaps be said that here voFe then the ofEloft 
of the paper — Peterborough Oouxt being used in a sense analogous to Printing House 
Square. Aa these lines are passing through the press, this newspaper alone has otSreotly 
reflected those more temperate Cabinet opinions on Iridi Policy which griil prevail. . 
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when, to the exclusion even of the Party organs, The Times alone 
was able to print from the orator's own draft the full and exact 
vaiision of the saniias sanifatutn speech, delivered the night befoiro 
in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. ^ 

The public man whose relations to the two parties of the State 
continue to attraot interest is no exception to the rule that the public 
man cannot yet afford to dispense with newspaper support, effective 
for the most part as it is unsolicited. Mr. John Bright, during 
his most vigorous period, relied on no party organisation ; he 
boasted that he had none, but he found it im^ssible to fight his 
battle against popular prejudices and sympathies without a news- 
paper at his back. The old Morftmg Chrmic/e, to which the futipre ^ 
Lord Salisbury and Sir William Harcourt were both contributors, 
had been the champion of Sir Hobert Peel and of FrOe Trade ; so 
the Moming Star mitigated John Bright’s sense of political soli- 
tariness by its distinction of being the single champion of the 
Manchester school known in Fleet Street; it was but yesterday 
that Lord llandolph Churchill, in Mr. Chener^'*s days, aimed at 
establishing for himself relations with Printing House Square, not 
altogether unlike those known by Disraeli. Lord liosebery entered 
public life writh an abundance of those qualities wrhich ensured his 
popularity; inevitably, therefore, the press, which is popular or 
nothing, welcomed his appearance, and approvedly noticed each 
new achievement of the 3 'oung peer, to whom sport seemed as 
natural as statesmanship ; the tributes of joumulistic goodwill 
were equally unanimous and spontaneous ; it almost seemed the 
one untoward omen of a promising career that all the new'spapers 
spoke well of him. 

In 1894 came the question of the succession to Mr. Gladstone. 
Well-placed political observers on both sides hod long known that the 
retiring premier had seen in the puissant Scotsman, who tiad placed 
him in the Midlothian seat, not only the qualities wanted for the 
place, but the one alternative to the personal rivalries which his own 
disappearance must excite, and which might indefinitely disturb the 
peace of his Party ; eight years ago, tlieref ore, the author of tho 
Chesterfield manifesto hod ceased to bo the dark horse of Liberalism, 
heavily backed in intelligent quarters ; he was increasingly recognised 
as the one Liberal in either House who would divide his followers 
the least. There was another reason, which must have prevented, 
and actually did prevent, any other possible claimant of the Liberal 
Buooession from then receiving many signs of public support or 
recognition. Mr. Gladstone’s resignation was kept a technical secret 
Jong after it had been decided on and had become something more 
than privately known ; to talk openly of the notoriously impending 
witfidmwal, would, it was iisid authoritative persons, with 
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a grave sliake of the head, imply a disloyalty, or at least disrespect, 
to the abdicating chief ; no meetings of the Party, either in or out of 
London* were held. Besides Liord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, 
as Mr. Gladstone’s occasional and most experienced lieutenant in 
the Ho^, was the only politician whom it would have occurred to 
any one to name in connection with the vacant ofhce ; this^too, was a 
politician who had begun his career at St. Stephen’s over the Public 
Worship Bill of 1874, as a Gladstonian critio and a Disraelian follower. 

In anything like newspaper support Sir William Harcourt Vas 
altogether wanting ; inflaential men among the constituencies would 
have been perplexed to define the exact Party to which he belonged. 
That distinguished Gladstonian incidentally, it may be observed, so 
f&r as concerned the. mass of his countrymen, had first made his mark 
as a writer for the press. It is surely w’orth noticing, by the way, that 
to*day the Prime Minister and his two most formidable critics not 
only all began on the press, but were framed in the same journalistic 
dbhool by an identical teacher. Lord Robert Cecil’s articles in the 
Sfdurdny Reviow attracted more attention than his essays in the 
Quarterly ; at the same time Sir WiUiain Harcourt and Mr. John 
Morloy were receiving their instructions weekly from the same 
masterful editor, John Douglas Cook. For The Times, Sir William 
Harcourt did not write leading articles, nor did he at any time take 
the great newspaper’s shilling. A private friend of Mr. Delane, he 
was one of several capable writers to whom, in the phrase of those 
days, the leading journal offered the “ hospitality of its columns” ; 
yet the letters signed “ Historicus,” and those afterwards, with the 
single initial “H,” in support of the Russell, that was also the 
Gladstone, variety of Liberalism, first familiarised countless readers 
with the literary style and the political ideas of a clever practitioner 
at the parliamentary bar. In the summer of 1894, no effort had 
been madb by Sir William Harcourt’s partisans to present bis name 
in a persuasive context in the public press; the daily journal, whose 
Liberalism then seemed of a sodalistio type, day after day advooated 
the Premiership of Lord Rosebery, with Mr. Asquith for his 
representative in the Commons, as the combination most likely to 
prove practically acceptable to the progressive section. 

At Court as ro 3 'alty ’8 friend, as from his connection with the house 
bf Rothschild the depository of the Beaconsfieldian tradition, 
XiOrd Rosebery could not fail to be specially acceptable ; it was, 
therefore, and with good reason, universally expected that this par- 
ticular Liberal peer would be “ sent for.” No private friendship 
between two able and ambitious men, whatever their disposition to 
mutual loyalty, in the existing state of human nature, could hav^ 
home the strain imposed on it by these incidents ; the connection of 
liOrd Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt at the Home Office * 
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(1881-3) had no doubt been marked hj more than one episode, too 
Mvoloos to be recalled now, wherein the self-loTO of one bad sustained 
rather more than a skin wound ; during that period^ too, between 
the Gladstone and Primrose families bad arisen some <ooolne8s,^ 
eq)eoiAlly out of Lord Kosebery’s partioularist Soot Tiews, oonoeming 
which th!e filial triumph lay with Dalmeny and not Hawarden. 
Here then, without raking up the dead ariies of haok-stairs gossip, is 
the historioid explanation of the imperfect sympathy in which, 
during the interval that separated the first acceptance of Liberal 
office in 1881 from his abdication of the leadership in 1896, Lord 
Rosebery found himself with Gladstonian Liberalism. An interval, 
not to be computed by the calendar, distinguishes the Whig noblemgu ^ 
who formed a Government in the last years of the nineteenth century 
from the detached liberal critic of the twentieth. In hh» relations to 
the general body of official Liberalism, to his actual associates in the 
past, to his inspirers in the present or of an earlier day, to his possible 
colleagues hereafter, Lord Rosebery has undergone a noticcjilJTe 
change; here it may be of interest to consider his progress and 
position, as marking stages in the educational course through which 
statesmen often pass, and as suggesting some among the creative and 
formative influences whence spring the political ideas to which they 
give practical expression. 

The Chesterfield manifesto of last December was apologetically 
described by its author as a skeleton, not a speech ; artistically 
regarded it forms not merely a matured sequel t^) the Wt/Zifon Pitt of 
eleven years ago, but a practical and exceedingly interesting application 
of the political principles grouped and expounded in that monograph. 
Lord Rosebery made his first appearance on a x>ublic platfoiTn as 
Chairman of the Social Science Congress in 1874, being then u young 
man of seveu-and-twenty ; “ it is the speech,"' was the comment of 
one who knew him well hut had never heard him before, “ of one on 
whom no moral of history or hint of experience will ever be lost.” 
Since then he has consistently refused all invitations to write in those 
periodicals wherein it has become the fashion for young politicians of 
quality to graduate ; he has preferred, and as presently will he seen, 
to some purpose, being taught by the political reviewers to taking 
his place among them. As for the Life of Pitt^ that is his Hamlet j 
the Pitt of the hook is himself ; that earlier manifesto in foot belongs 
to the same limited class of biography of which Napoleon III.’s 
JuliuB CiBhar is the best known among modem specimens. The 
statesman’s first dnty of understanding the temper of his country, 
together with the universal tendency of his time, of oatreotly estimate 
' ing the power of the instnunents and opportunities that fall to his 
lotijihove all of so employing these and so harmonising the various 
and differing agents at his disposal, that in all departments the 
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highest effioieiioy shaU be seoured ; — suoh were the prinoipid teachings 
educed the twentieth-centuiy ex-minister from the course of his 
eighteenth-c^tury predecessor ; by these teachings Lord Rosebery 
• has practically shown his desire to profit. The monograph contains, as 
for its author’s guidance, for the most part in a highly epigrammatic 
form, generalisations from the experiences of Pitt that explain or 
justify the action of Lord Bosebeiy. The wisdom of holding aloof 
from political organisations which fail to gather up within themselyes 
the energies of a p^y, or^to heal the inveterate disease of its divided 
councils, was realised by the statesman of the eighteenth century ; 
it is being exemplified by his biographer in the present day. The pro- 
, pmetary principles by alternate Whig and Tory administrations were 
cleverly employed by Pitt to the sovereign’s satisfaction, in so far as 
he found himself relieved of Fox, as well as to the minister’s credit and 
the nation’s good. Not, indeed, professedly, but none the less really, 
Tfird Rosebery finds himself engaged in a like difference with the 
actual possessors and the titular claimants of political power to-day. 

Thackeray, in a well-known passage, describes the effect upon 
Major Pendennis of a chance meeting in Pall Mall with the great 
captain under whom he had served in the Peninsular ; the “ How-db, 
Pendennis P ” and the extended finger-tips, vouchsafed by the Iron 
Duke, at once caused the other veteran to erect his body, to cook 
his hat, and generally to copy the air of Wellington during the rest 
of the walk. The son of Chatham is a statesman who has always stimu- 
lated the mimetic aptitudes of his admirers ; his deportment, when 
receiving deputations, is known to have been copied by Mr. Disraeli, 
who also successfully reproduced Pitt’s inexhaustible patience and 
hopefulness under circumstances which wear out such qualities in 
smaller men. The power of serenely waiting for a great opportunity, 
and so at Jast seeming literally to command success, is that which 
most impressed Lord Beaconsfield’s casual observers ; it naturally 
moved the admiration of the receptive and ambitious young Scot, 
who was able to study the most attractive political genius of 
his day under circumstances specially favourable as Baron Lionel 
Rothschild’s guest at Gunuersbury. 

Lisraeli and Pitt, at certain points of their course, are both sug- 
gestive instances of the circumstances, external to themselves, in 
which at all times English statesmen have found the inspirations 
that it becomes their life-work to translate into history ; Disraeli's 
early Radicalism not only coloured his own Conservatism, it be- 
came the parent of the Tory democracy, whose last considerable 
propagandist was Lord Randolph Churchill; Disraeli himself, in 
some curiously prophetic remarks about Bismarck, of whom he had^ 
known, while yet a duel-fighting, beer-drinking student, shopred 
how the germs of State achievements, legislative or diplomatic, must 
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be looked for anywhere else rather than with the men traditionally 
credited with them. Pelham, in 1753, by the measure bearing 
Lord Hardwioke’s name, mitigated the Fleet marriages scandals 
without the initiating pressure of any special organisation^ whether^ 
of a coterie or a people ; his idea of checking the homicidal oon- 
Bumptiod of gin, popularised after 1688, came to nothing from the 
want of a friendly lead in the country. The famous conversation 
between Pitt and Wilberforoe on the Slave Trade beneath the old 
oak at Keaton only proved the forerunner of humanitarian reform 
when Pitt had passed away, and the efforts of his more enthusiastic 
friend had at length created the machinery which set Westminster 
in motion ; Parliamentary Beform and Free Trade are only the two., 
most familiar instances of a generation by students and theorists of 
the legislative notions, for which the professional le^slators have 
only done something when the long awaited direction and energy 
had been supplied ^m outside. A certain historical instinct and 
sense of political proportion are nature’s gifts to the framer of {he 
Chesterfield manifesto ; the voluminous commentators on it have not 
noticed its apparent indebtedness to other teaching. No one, how- 
ever, on again looking at it, can fail to recognise in it the product of 
those influences which animate the AniicipationH of Mr. Wells, and 
the more definitely political propaganda of Mr. Sidney Webb ; if in 
these pages anyt]^g that might savour of egotism were not to be 
deprecated, we might perhaps discover the first source of the Derby- 
shire declaration in a Paper published some seven or eight years ago 
in these pages imder the title, “ To your Tents, O Israel ” ; the 
opinions brought together under that heading reappeared more 
recently in another quarter ; the authentic gospel of Mr. W ebb’s 
coterie seems to bo contained in the well-known Uttle volume on the 
Factory Acta (Mr. Grant Richards). To the question whether these 
gentlemen really have it in their power to influence rc^sponsible 
statesmen, the Chesterfield speech is the practical answer; the 
magazmist may almost be said to have forced a card which the 
orator played ; whether “ world politics ” and industrial collectivism 
furnished forth a programme with which to win, the next General 
Election alone can show. Not, indeed, that Lord Rosebery, any 
more than was his reflection of himself in his Pitty is a coUe^ 
tivist ; like Chatham’s son, he still believes in Adam Smith ; nis 
later address at Swansea shows him to be free from all socialist 
infeotion of the Webb variety, as well as a sound supporter of 
old-fashioned rate-paying orthodoxy; the motive of the Swaiiwa 
speech may perhaps have been that the public orator of the Empire 
desired to dissociate himself from the municipal socialism of Mr. 
W^bband his friends. That these gentlemen have nmde themselves a 
political force can scarcely be doubted by anyone who recognises facts. 
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or who is acquainted with the Fabian taotios ; their procedure difEers 
importantly from that adopted by other sodaliat reformers. For the 
most paili, the socialist society has been conceived of as a poli^cal 
organisa|Lon *for finally enlisting in its own ranks a majority^ in 
peaceful times, of voters at the polling-booths ; at stormier epochs, of 
combatants at the barricades : this done, the associatisn ^nas taken 
in hand to reform the world; its executive has superseded the 
Cabinet, the Chancellery, or the Throne, according to the' nature of 
the polity to be purified and recast. The reformers, now for con- 
venience’ sake indicated A Fabians, from the first set their faces 
against these revolutionary traditions ; composed largely of middle- 
class people, represented by a committee of upper division Civil 
servants, journalists, and of people knowing a little of society, they 
first set to work to express socialistic principles in political terms, 
understanded of practical Fnglishmen ; they then ingeniously 
laboured to graft their ideas on the policies of existing* parties, 
afid to prompt their chiefs much as his clerk prompts the magis- 
tram. Instead of making titular proselytes of Liberals and Conser- 
vatives, the Fabians apparently merge themselves in the organisa- 
tions on either side ; this, indeed, was not entirely original on their 
part, but rather the adaptation of those tactics of permeation 
which some twenty years ago, when he represented Chelsea, Sir 
Charles Dilke impressed so sedulously upon his electors. For in- 
stance, Mr. G. B. Shaw joined one of the Liberal or Kadical 
associations in Loudon; he thus induced the local candidate for 
St. Stephen’s to move at an insignificant little meeting a string of 
seemingly innocent resolutions, drawn up for the purpose by Mr. 
Webb. The candidate saw to his surprise next morning a newspaper 
of Fabian sympathies proclaiming these resolutions the beginning of 
a revolt against the Liberal front bench ; a little later the proposals 
grew into \he Newcastle Programme, which, by the way, prepared a 
nail for the Liberal coffin. The cleverest stroke of work done by the 
Fabians was the invention of the progressive party in municipal 
politics. In 1887 had been established County Councils ; few people 
had much idea of what the> were really worth, still less of what they 
were going to do : the Fabian Society saw its opportunity, issued a 
leaflet of ** Questions for County Councillors,” and e^blished itself 
ds a political force to be reckoned with — ^not till then, after they had 
been at work nine years, did the Press discover that the Fabians were 
attempting to influenoe the new local bodies. 

CouingHhy oontains a dever sketch of the three or four young 
gentlemen who daily lunched together off soda water and a blue- 
book, and fancied themselves a political party; the novelist was» 
afterwords to ridicule Sir Robert Peel’s Free Trade sobeme as 
“ Popkins’s Bill ” ; a leminisoenoe of veritable wiicrVit. Kava hAAn *• 
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detected in the taunt ; dooumentaij proof exists that the idea of the 
Household Franchise Bill of 1868 originated neither with Lord 
DeFbjr» still less with Disraeli, hut had first been suggested in a very 
curious letter, received by Disraeli from Henry Drummond,etfter the 
Conservative Government of 1859 had been formed. lu the same 
way, only'siifce his biography by Mr. Graham Wullos saw the light, 
has it been realised that Francis Place, the Charing Cross tailor, had as 
much to do with the Reform Bill of 1862 as any other single man, 
though, as Place's project instead of the patrician Grey’s, an aristo- 
cratic faction would scarcely have forced it through Parliament. 
Place’s biographer, it may perhaps here be noticed, formerly was a 
very active member of the Fabian executive ; he is now Chairman 
the General Management Committee of the London School Board : 
so Mr. Webb has become a county cH>uncillor and ‘dir. Shaw a 
borough councillor. Perhaps the historical inspirer of the Fabian 
methods should also l)e described as the same Francis I’laco ; the 
leading ideas of his biographer had at least been given in the Fahnnt 
Emiys long before they were elaborated in the tailor’s memoir. This 
little coterie of strennoiis propagandists is of little consequence now, 
except to the curious historian ; its work is done ; its ideas have 
oeased to be its exclusive proj^erty ; its leading mcml>ers have reached 
middle-age ; the rising generation looks less to Mr. Wallas and to 
Mr. Webb than to Mr. H. G. Wells, whose already mentioned 
Anticipations are steadily being transfigured into a political energy 
that may become not only what the Fabian teachers have been, but 
also what John Locke’s ix>litic^l writings were to the thinkers and 
statesmen X>f the Revolution period, or what Adam Smith in his 
Wealth of Nations was to Pitt himself. As for the? Fahians in the 
present era of universal Imperialism, unless, with the energy of new 
blood, they can combine a practicable and constitutional foreign {tolicy, 
which shall be to the old internationalism of their communist mani- 
festo what the progressive programme is to the Utopias of Fourier, 
they will find a place on the same shelf as the Oobden (’lub. 

The orthodox and traditional source of the political ideas that in 
time become political facts is Parliament or tlie Press. T<j-(lay both 
of these have become representative, less of opinions than of interests ; 
the former hat been more or less disorganised, if not demoralised, 
sinoe the political confusion consequent upon Mr. Gladstone’s disin- 
tegration of the Party system. The seutiments generated by, or 
grouping themselves round, factions and persons, have been and 
continue to be bitter and blinding ; day by day the dividing lino 
between the newspapers on either side bef)omes loss and less that 
'^marked by political feeling, and increasingly identifies itself with the 
^ teipper entertained towards individual chiefs ; the entire cause of the 
* Empire embodies itself in Mr, Chamberlain ; the only seoiirity against 
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difigraoe abroad and anaroby at borne is adbedon to Lord Salisbury 
or Mr. Balfour. The oonneotion between these pillars of the State oil 
the one ban^, and the city or the mart on the other, is neoessarily 
^ close ; eren could the genuine desires of a nation on any great issue 
of the moment be entertained, the machinery for giving effect to 
them might not be found to work. * 

The representation of interests, in the modem meaning of the 
word, at St. Stephen’s began with the political power exorcise^ at 
home by the West Indian planters and traders in the eighteenth 
century; a little later came the parliamentary ascendency of the 
nabobs (he of Aroot alone, according to Pitt, returned eight members). 

• The first decade of the Yictorian era saw the supremacy of the 
railway kings ; so matters went on until a forgotten satirist of the 
last century ,^n a clever ** Letter to Benjamin Disraeli,” could deplore 
the disappearance of the squires and the advent in their place of 
“ Brewers and bankers, birds of evil omen, enormous fellows, with 
immense abdomen ; flashy directors, with their diamond rings, lo, 
here the sum of our six hundred kings.” There is, of course, some 
poetic exaggeration in this ; the men, who as diire-knights were the 
backbone and nucleus of the popular Chamber, who bore the brunt ih 
its debates, who were the founders of parliamentary speaking, are 
still to be found ; to-day a thoroughly typical country gentleman is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. At this moment, however, with 
expenditure going up by leaps and bounds, with daily 
and nightly scenes, not limited to the Irish members, with the 
necessity of a fresh gag in view, no one would speak of the House of 
Commons as either respected or popular; its want of popularity 
might perhaps be cited as, according to the Disraelian’ dictum in 
Cmiwffshf/j a tribute to its puissance ; as for the other quality, it is 
unfortunately the case that, when this assembly loses, together with 
the affection, the consideration of the public, it forfeits 
self-respect as well. So was it under William III., in the period of 
the Iventisli Petition, and of Daniel Defoe’s ** Legion ” memorial. At 
the beginning of the twentieth century the leaders of the House 
threw doubt upon its value, and upon the representative principle 
generally. The First Lord of the Treasury, about a year ago, referred 
a. member, addng a question of retrospective interestf to the parlia- 
mentary report in The Times ; he now treats as below consideration 
the constituency whose peccant member’s delay in apologising 
for a technical offence for the time disfranchises it. Its conventional 
reputation as *Hhe best club in London,” and its constitutional 
functions as the manufactory of Statute Law, will prevent some new 
Cromwell from turning the key in the look that guards the lobby, and * 
putting up a notice in Palace Yard, ** These Premises to Let ” ; hut 
if, as Mr. Balfour had implied, the publicity, ensured by the news- 
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paper, is as useful as tlie talk within the Chamber, the logical 
oonclusion of the First Lord’s oonoem for the easy dining of 
Parliament men would he to transform St. Stephen’^ itself into a 
cycling school, or a oovered golf-ground for rainy weather. 

It used to be said by Lord Sherbrook in his Robert Lowe days — 
and, as a writer of them, he ought to have known — that the secret of 
the power possessed by The Times under Delane was that its leading 
articles faithfully reproduced the conversational remarks of clever 
and well-informed society on the subjects of the hour ; nor can one 
read books like Henry Taylor’s, Archibald Alison’s, or Henry Reeve’s 
Memoirs without perceiving the truth of the observation, and reflect- 
ing that the political notions, hereafter embodied in parliamenta^ » 
Acts, have perhaps generally been brought to the birth in the 
intimate talk of thoughtful and far-seeking men of the world. In 
these matters, and particularly just now, there is good reason for 
rating highly this mode of political genesis. In the October number, 
1882, of this periodical, over the signature “ Two Conservatives,” all 
the latest successes of that party were shown to have been due to 
the free exercise of local and decentralised energies; in 1808 
electoral arrangements had been left to the London managers ; the 
result was a long period of Gladstonian omnipotence; six years 
later the initiative was taken by the politicians, most able and influ- 
ential, in their respeitive neighbourhoods; the formerly defeated 
party was then restored to power as well os plo(^e with the first 
working majority it had mustered at St. Stephen’s since the period of 
Peel. Now kff idhs ChttrchiUiennes are constantly showing their 
posthumous vitality to be greater than the authority they {lossessed in 
their founder's lifetime ; the single principle animating and connordiiig 
the attempts at educational reform, already made or about to bo 
shown forth in any future bill, is the expediency of tmnsf erring 
from Whitehall to local bodies the decision upon the varying pro- 
visions best suited for changing conditions of place and time ; if the 
Government ventured to deal with Licensing Reform one may safely 
predict that the method chosen will be another adaptation of the 
Churchillian doctrine. The recent disappearance of Sir E. Ashmeod- 
Bartlett suggests another instance of the diffusive and energising 
force that may reside in the political views of a diminutive ooteriy, 
not taken quite seriously, while it was still actively in evidence. Had 
this once notorious and successful Fromlenr^ the hero of a thousand 
platforms, not mismanaged his affairs and diefl in obscurity, he 
might have been honoured with a statue as a constitutional worthy, 
with the Colonial Secretazy heading the list of subscribt^rs ; for a 
simple fact of history it is that, fresh from a visit to the Swasis of 
. Soath Africa, and his glowing reception by that enthusiastic tribe, 
the departed patriot first pointed out the danger to his hosts of 
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extermination Iky the Boers, and impressed on the Colonial Offioe 
the moral necessity of taking the offensiye towards the Transvaal. 

The ChiiToh, the land, the privileged classes, above all the fighting 
interest^ us^ to be called the fixed rallying centres of Conservative 
organisation. The reaction of Anglo-Indian convictions or prejudices 
upon life and thought at home has of late been intensiftBd by the 
growing interest to the entire middle classes of the Indian Civil 
Service, and of the Indian Staff Corps as careers ; the appointment, 
in Sir C. P. Ilbert, of a past legal member of the Yiceroy^s Council to 
the Clerkship of the HouiSe of Commons, may serve to remind us of 
the facUities now existing for the x>enetration of our European polity 
W ideas first planted in an Asiatic soil. At Chesterfield Lord 
Kosebery mentioned the impotence of Parliament as the chief public 
danger of the time ; together with the consideration here summarised, 
that debility, if it be a fact, may prepare us for the intellectual 
forces that are to rule British statesmanship, to look anywhere else 
than to their reputed cradle in the Houses at Westminster. 

T. H. S. Escott. 



UNDINE. 

By W. L. Courtney. 


CHARACTERS. 


Uxnnr*. 

CotrxT HuLDfiBAsrs of Rxro- 
STBCTBN. 

Bkrtaldjl. 

Father Hstucifinr. 
Fishbiocax. 


FisttKusc.\s*8 Wm. 
nXKTA(.DA*8 FoMTBH-rAKBNTB. 
SHEritERI>. 

I Three Ueooahe. 

I A Blxm> Mar. 


Coi'RTIER8. AttBRDARTS, CrOWO, KIt\ 


Acr I. Interior of Fi8iieuman\s Cottage. 
Act II. Hall of Castle of Kixostetten. 

Act hi. A Mountain Gouge near Hingstettkn. 


ACT I. 


Scene I. 

Intfrior of Fisherman’s cottage. There i» a ¥iaircane coming down r. Fire- 
place c. Window* L.c. Door* b. and l. Sp inning -tvh eel u. of fireplace. 
Fisherman’s Wife spinning r. of fireplace. Fisherman enters bg door L. 
Gust of wind. lie closes the door^ comes to fireplace^ then to window and 
hack again. Outside the wind is blowing and raffling the windows^ and the 
rain is falling fast. 

Fisherman. It is many years since we bad such a storm — not since 
Undine came to us. And the water is rising all round, and cutting us off 
from the mainland. It makes one uneasy and restless. Where is Undine ? 
How cun you sit there, wife, hour after hour, as though nothing Tras 
happening — as though nothing was going to happen ? 

Wife. No one can alter fate, [^She goes on spinning. 

Fish. Oh, I have not your patience. You sit there, just as you have • 
sat f\fr years — spinning, spinning, spinning. And the world is altering 
all the time. So many mornings and evenings come and pass away ; and 
the sun rises and sets, and the stars r^mo out : and each day something 
is happening which may change all our lives. I oiu very uneasy and 
restless to-night. I feed that some change is coining. I feel it in my 
bines. 

(I) Copgrightj United StaUs of AmerieUf Mag, 1902, bg IF. L. Conrtneg. All rights 
• raurrsit. 
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Wife. Wdl, husband, if it has to come, it will come. You can do 
nothing but wait and 'receive at Fate’s hands whatever Fate has to give 
you. 

Undine, [earning doum siairSf gaily nng%ng.'\ 

Where is the Sea-Xing's home ? 

There where the great fish roam, 

In the heart of the deep sea’s foam, 

There is the Sea-King’s home. . . 

Arhel, Sibol, Harald, Kuhleborn ! I hear you ! I hear you ! \^Udiee» 
round Fibhebman’s Wife aai IcUbm har^'\ I am coming, I am coming ! [yoes 
to unndow.'] 

Fish. Where are you going, Undine ? It is not a night for you to leave 
' tl»B house. • 

Undine. Why not ? It is a night when all my kinsmen are 

abroad ! Arkel, Sibol . . . opens the window.'] 

Fish. Hark, how the winds are howling and the rain ... the rain! 

Undine. Yes [shutting window'], they are riding the wings 'the rain! 
and I hear them calling for me . . . their voices are tossed along the paths 
of t^ie storm ! I am coming ! I am coming ! [5/w goes to door.] 

Fish, [coming up to her] Undine, do not leave us ! 

Undine, [blowing a kiss to Aim ] Only for a little while ! I am the child 
of the storm ! a few notes and then goes out laughing.] 

[Fisherman goes to door — looks after her — Hwn shuts the door 
with a sigh and comes to fireplace. 

Fish. All the spirits of evil are in the air. I can hear them mutter- 
ing their spells. They whisper and w'hisper, and then they do the 
mischief which God allows. Hark, what was that? [he crosses himself 
devoutly] I thought I heard a cry. Undine ! [there comes a splash of 
water against the window panes^ followed by a wild laugh] Undine ! Come 
back ! Come home ! 

Wife. She will not come. She loves tlie storm. She is the daughter 
of the winds and waves. 

Fish. Nb, no, she is our daughter — yours and mine, wife. It is time 
she gave up her impish tricks. She is no longer so young as when we 
^ found her. She is no more a child. \_JTe goes to the door and calls.] Undine ! 
Como home ! 

Voice in Distance. No — ^no — I am^happy hero ! [Laughter.] 

[Fisherman shuts door. 

Wife. She will never be our daughter, husband. She is not of our kith 
and kin. Is it red blood that flows in her veins ? I do not know, nor do 
you. What is it that is wanting in her face ? Something which others 
have, men and women like ourselves, but she has it not. She has strange, 
uncanny ways. Can she be warm and loving and kind ? Can she love ? 

I do not know, nor do you. 

Fish. She will be our daughter, I tell you, if you only give her time. 
She will forget all her wild kindred and no longer be the sister of wiud^ 
and waves. And when she loves a man, as woman loves, then the some- 
thing you speak of will come into her face, and we shall be proud of dier, ^ \ 
and have little grandchildren at our knees . . , 
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Wife. I think not, I think not. She does not come to you when you 
oall. Cell her, she will not obey ! 

Fish. Hark, what was that? I thought 1 heard a oiy. It is the 
aecond time I have heard a cry. [iZ^ ffoet io the window : then ie a knock at 
the door."] 

The Voice Outside. Let me in, let me in, for the love of God ! 

Fish. Shall I open, shall I open the door, good wife ? 

Wife. Better not. It is Kiihleborn, it may be, Kiihlebom, spirit of 
evil, disguised in some mad shape, come to mock at us. 

Fish. But it may be some Christian soul. Yet who can bo abroad on 
BO wild a night? [^The knoekinff it repeated, and the same voice. 

Wife. It may be fate, good husband, knocking at our doors. One must 
open the door when fate knocks. 

Fish. [yoi»y to door'] Come in, come in. I pray God all may be well. 

IJSnter Kktght Huldbbaitd, wet from the etorm.] 

Huld. I thank 3’ou, good friends. Peace be with you. I am worn and 
wasted with travel and I would fain rest awhile, if I may. Good Lord^ 
how the wind blows to-night ! [/Zis 

Wife. Come to the fire and welcome, sir. It is ill to be abroad in 
storms like these. 

[Huldbraxd throws off cloak, and comes towards fire. 

Fish. We ask no questions, sir. We give all we can, warmth and 
shelter. 

W^iFE. Nay, but we can give some poor morsel to eat, if the Knight be 
hungiy. 

Huld. I am hungry, good mother — and cold and wet. [5i<» down.] 

[77/-? Fi.suehmax bestirs himself to put bread and cheese and beer 
from a cupboard on the fable, the Kxionr watching him 
awhile, and then gazing into fits fire ahstraciedly. 

Huld. \after a moments pause] You have not asked my name, good 
friends, but 1 owe it to you and to your hospitality to tell you. I am Count 
Huldbrand of Bingstetten — perchance you know the castle ? 

Fish. Ay, ay. I have heard of it. 

Huld. But what a forest ! What a forest ! {lAwks into the ffrSf gloomily.] 

Fish. You lost your way in our forest, sir ? 

Huld. Yes . . . All the devils of the air are abroad to-night ! 

Wife. Ay, ay. They ride the horses of the wind, and the spirits of the 
forest come to meet them. Trouble and woe, trouble and woe for those 
who have to pass them, when they are at play! 

Huld. [shudders] And the voices, and the whisperings, and the thunder^ 
of their laughter ! I was mad to try the journey. 

Fish. A task was sot 3'ou, sir? 

Httld. No— well, in one fashion, yes. I was bidden by the lady, Ber- 
talda, the queen of the toumay, to pass through the forest. I could not 
be her liege-knight if I did not accept her challenge. But it was a fool's 
errand I was sent upon. 1 lost my horse, for he was frightened 
and threw me, and galloped into the night. And I was forced to make 
|ny i»ay as best I could on foot. It was a fool's errand — ^just to win a 
lady’s smile. May I eat, good mother? 
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Fish. Ay, sir, eat and drink. It ishmnble fare, but yon are welcome. 

r The Knight eaU aiUntly and there ie eilenee. Suddenly there w 
a spUtsh of water on the window panoB and a peal of loiuphter. 

^ The Knight atarte. 

Huld. WbatwaBthat? 

Fibh. Nay, sir, do not start. It is only my wild madcap of^ daughter, 
playing ua one of her tricks. 

Hitld. Your daughter? And abroad such a night as this ? 

Fish. Yes, our daughter, Undine. She has ever been fond of iv>me 
roguery. But I would th^t she would come back home. 

Wife. She is not of our kith and kin. Sir Knight. We lost our own 
bairn, and heavy was our sorrow. Then was this child. Undine, found 
peleep on the edge of the lake. And we took her, aiyl have brought her 
up as our own. But in nature she belongs not to us but to the waters 
whence shescame. TTndine, the child of the wave. 

Fish. Come, come, good wife. She will grow to bo our very own, in 
time. She is but seventeen, as yet. And dearer to us every year that 
passes. [^Goea to the window t open it and liatenaS] But I wohld fain see 
hdr face and know that she is safe. Undine ! Undine ! 

Huld. It cannot be well that she should be out and abroad to-night. 

Fish. I am going out to find her, good wife. I cannot sleep in peace, 
if she be not returned. 

Huld. And I will go with you and help you. 

Fish. Nay, sir, I would not trouble you. You have had walking 
enough to-night. 

Huld. I am stronger now. Come, Fisherman, we will find her. [Pwte 
on cloak and hat and they go out together.'] 

Wife. [Left alone puta away the eatahlea in the cupboard and then goea on 
apinning.] We do not know when Fate comes to our doors, for she comes 
in many g^iises. But she must always come in . . . there are no bolts 
and bars that will keep her out. As' I sit here and spin I think of many 
things, and sometimes I know when Fate’s moment has arrived. Dark 
and stravge is the forest, and dark and strange the figure which moves 
through it . . . moving, moving to our doors. What will the morrow 
bring ? That which is bom of to-day. It is fated, it cannot be altered. 

[A ehoma ofitaide ainga aoftly : 

High in the spaces of sky 
Keigns inaccessible Fate : 

Yields she to prayer or to cry ? 

Answers she early or late ? 

Change and re-birth and decay, 

Dawning and darkness and light — 

Creatures they are of a day, 

Lost in a pitiless night. 

Men are like children who play 
Unknown by an unknown sea : 

Centuries vanish away — 

^he waits — the eternal She. 
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Nay^ but the Gods are afraid 
Of the hoary Mother’s nod ; 

They are of t^gs that are made, 

She the original God. 

They have seen dynasties fall 
In ruin of what has been : 

Her no upheavals appal — 

Silent, unmoved and serene'. 

Silent, unmoved, and serene, 

Beigns in a world unoreate, 

Eldest of Gods and their Queen, 

Featureless, passionless Fate. 

[PuU away ginning toheel and emPto her room. 


Scene II. 

[JEnter IKnight Huldbiund, with Undine. Both are wet with 
the rflin, and Undine’s hair i» blown about her face. 
Undine very quiets with large wistful eyee. 

HuiiD. I have found you, Undine. ... I have found you at last. 

Undine. Yes, you have found me. You were always sure to find me, 
for I have known you a long time past! 

Huld. But how can that be, Undine ? I knew your name, for your 
foster-father has told me, and your strange, wild history. But how 
do you know me ? I have never seen you before, nor have you 
seen me. 

Undine. I do not know your name— but that does not matter. 
'What is your name ? 

Hold. Huldbrand — the Count Huldbrand, who lives in the castle of 
Bingstetten. 

Undine. Huldbrand, Huldbrand. I will try to remember your name. 
But your name does not matter. I have known you a long time. 

Huld, Ho, no. Undine . . . that is impossible. 

Undine. Uoes it seem to you so strange ? But I have dreamt of you, 
and dreams tell the truth. 

Hum. When have you dreamt of me, Undine ? 

Undine. Oh, deep down in the blue waters, where all my childhood 
was spent. There were miles and miles of blue sea above me, and all 
my fathers and brothers and kinsmen were round me, and Huhlebom 
used to watdi me with his big eyes. 

^um. Who is Eiihlebom ? 

«. Un^die. Hush ! . . . you must not speak hie name. He is my unde, 
add he never liked me to dream, because he knew that in dreams I ceased 
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':o belong to the sea. Dreams always take one into another world and 
then one gets restLess. love of change is bom of dreams. And if 
one desires change, then the old world slips away and the new thing 
happen^ to oho— the strange new thing which is to give one a soul . 

HnXii). What do yon mean, Undine ? 

Undinb. They told me I had no soul, it was Kiiblebor^ who told me. 
“ Yon have no soul, Undine,” he said, “ what is the good of dreaming? 
And I said, “ But it is a soul I want, why should I not dream P ” And 
he used to shake his head and turn away. But for me the passion mw 
stronger and stronger, the passion for the now thing, the passion for a 
soul. And it was you whom I saw, you who wore to give me a 
soul. That is why I have come up out of the deep waters to find 
5 jpu. . . . Long time have I known jrou, Huldbrand-^^ — 

Huld. You are very beautiful, Undine. 

Undinb. Oan one be beautiful if one has no soul? I do not think 
so. The soul must look out of the eyes. In the deep world below 
the waters there are many shapes and bodies and limbs which are 
keautiful, but no beautiful faces, no beautiful eyes . . . they are all 
soulless ... 

Huld. You are more beautiful than the women of my world. 

Undine. .*10 

Undine. The women of your world, Huldbrand ? Are they beautiful 7 
Toll me of them ... I have only seen my foster-mother llaughs]. Have 
you seen many fair women, Huldbrand ? 

Huld, Yes, Undine. 

Undine. Fairer than I am ? 

Huld. Yes. ... I do not know . . . 

Undine. Beautiful women ? Have you seen one most beautiful womra? 
For to all of us there must be one most beautiful thing — that for which 
the body is athirst and the heart craves. I saw that in my dream— a 
face and a body like yours, Huldbrand. And that is why I knew you 
when you came. But you — ^have you seen the one most beautiful 
woman? , 

Huld. I do not know, Undine — ^perhaps — 1. thought so— once. 

Undine. You thought so once? When did you think so? Tell mo 
about her. W'hat was her name ? 

Huld. Never mind about her. Let us speak about you. 

Undine. No, uo, I want to know her name. Should I like her ? I 
do not think I should like her. 

Huld. Her name was Bertalda. 

- Undine. Bertalda— it is a beautiful name. But I do not like her. 
Why do I not like her ? Was she good to you ? Do you love her ? 

Huld. I do not know — ^perhaps. 

Undine. Whose are those colours you are wearing? Are they Ber- 
talda’s ? 

Huld. [smihny] Yes. . . . But ... 

Undine. kin hand and pata her teeth to I hate her ... I haje 

Bertalda ! [iZsr manner gets wilder.^ 

Huld. Oh, little cat ! Why did you bite me ? 
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nxmiNB. [^ 0 ^ up and goe» away from Atm] What did Bei*talda make 
you do ? For all wornoii make men do something. What did Bertalda 
make you do ? • 

HtIld. Ton hurt me, Undine. Why did you bite me ? 

UNDnrE. Because I hate Bertalda. What did she make you d6 ? 

HuIiD. She made me come through the forest. She 'was the queen of 
the touxnay, and I wore her colours and had to do what she ordained. And 
die challenged me to go alone through the enchanted forest. But the 
forest brought me to you, Undine. 

TJ^ndine. Ah, yes, the forest ! I knew what must have happened to 
you there. You had a strange time in the forest ! \waltzing with slow 
st^."] Many of my kinsmen were round you, Arkel and Sibol and 
Harald, and — £uhlebom ! They were round you all the time, and they 
— ^teased you! [Laughs.‘\ 

Huld. Yes— yes . . . but it is over now. 

Undiee. [stiU moving in slow dancing steps^ I heard them caning, calling 
all night. The spirit of storm, and the spirit of the trees, and the spirit 
of the waters. I knew that they were holding high revels. And once the 
voices were so loud that I went out, but they would not listen to me. 
And again, a little later, I heard them crying — He is coming ! He is 
coming ! But Undine must not know 1 Stop him ! Stop him ! Bind 
him with your chains ! Let him never get out of the forest, lest Undine 
should see him and lore him!** 1 heard them plainly enough. 
dancing.^ But it was fated that you should come here, and that I should 
see you, and that I should love you. 

There was u kingdom fair to see, 

But pale, BO pale, with never a rose : 

The cold wind blows across the lea, 

Westward the pale sun goes. 

There was a maiden, soft and dear. 

But pale, so pale, with never a rose : 

Each quivering eyelid holds a tear, 

Sea>ward her sad heart goes . . . 

[^Unds with almost a sob. 

You will not go away again, Huldbrand ? [ Comes and sits down again,'] 
Huld. No — I shall not go away again. 

U^'DINE. You will not leave me ? 

Huld. No. 1 shall not leave you. 

Undike. Am 1 beautiful, am 1 beautiful, Huldbrand ? 

Huld. Yes, yes. 

TJkdiee. More beautiful than all? More beautiful than — ^Bertalda? 
[CotfiM over to him and puts her hand on his shoulder.'] 

Huld. Yes. Put your face near mine. Ah, you ore beautiful. Undine ! 
You are like the spring coming over the fields. You are the dawn coming 
over the waters. You are the first star that shines when tlie sun has 
gone down and the twilight creeps over the laud. You are the flower of 
the earth, the fine-spun foam of the sea ! You are beautiful — beautiful I 
^ U^DiEE. Do you love me— do you love me, Huldbrand ? 
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Hu£D. Yes, I love you, Undine. Put your faoe close to me — close. 
Your mouth — ^g^ve me your mouth. Your sweet, full lips. Ah t — 
hiu9H he9‘.'] Why do you tremble, dear ? ^ 

Undine. 7 love you, Huldbrand — 1 shall always love you. \_8h6 kw»M 
AfMI.] * 


Scene 111. 

[Enter Fisheehan vfith a priest^ Pbiest Hetlmann, hoih very 
wet. Undine goes forward to greet the Fishebman. 

Fish. Undine [emhraeee her\ you have come back, thank the good 
tiOrd for his mercies. I knew you would come back [turning to KNiGaT3. 
You founds her, Knight? Nay, you might have let me know. I 
searched long and far, and all in vain ! 

Httij). And 1 only went down to the little river, and th^re on the 
4 >pposite bank was Undine. I crossed the river — though site waved me 
back, for she knew the current to be strong — and the waves tore and 
tugged at me as I waded across. But I would not have Undine touch 
the water ag^ain. 

Fish. You carried her over the water? [the Knight aeeente.'^ And 
you, Undine . . . are you glad to be home ? You have made me very 
anxious to*night. 

Undine. Yes, I am glad to be home. ie very quiet throughout thie 

scene. She sits in a comer of the room, watching everyone with big thoughtful 
eyes.'X 

Huld. But you, too, have found some one ? [indicating the Pbiest.] 

Fish. Yes. Come forward to the fire, Priest Heilmann. Your dress is 
dripping with to-night’s storm. 

Pbiest. It is a good deed you have done in that you saved me to- 
night. I thought to die in the forest. But God was good to me. Per- 
chance he hath still some work for his servant to do [looks at Knight and 
Undine]. 

Fish. Come, let us draw close to the fire, all of us. My old wife, I 
take it, has gone to bed. But we can talk awhile. Take some food and 
drink [the Pbiest shakes his head']. The storm is dying down, I think. 

Pbiest. Nay, still the clouds press low upon the earth, and the wind 
is still moaning round the eaves of the cottage, and the waters are run- 
ning in mad course — ^the waters which divide us from the mainland, and 
, bring us nearer this strange lake. The lake, too, is full of voices. 
What do they say to you. Fisherman ? What do they say to you, Sir 
Knight ? 

Fish. To me they say that Undine is returned. 

Huld. And to me that Undine is won. 

Pbiest. And to me that God hath still some work for his servant to 
do. Nay, what was that ? • 

[There is a burst of rain upon the window, which forces it open. 
All of them sit still and look fearfully out into the ddlrknesi.^ 
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Undine tlowty rwM, ai*d r^main^ ^iandingt tpdlUhwmd, 
The voice of KOhlebobn m heard einging, 

[KChlbborn einge.'] 

A night of storm 
And a night of woe ! 

And the sailors bold 
And the ships of old 
Are hidden and buried for aye 
In the deep sea^s mystery — ^ 

Long, long ago ! 

The ships are tom 

And the men are dead : 

And their names are lost 
And their bones are tost 
Hither and thither, to and fro. 

Where no man may see and no man know — 

I* the deep sea’s bed ! 

Huld. Whose voice was that ? 

Undine. It was Kiilileborn’s. [5A<* goee over to the window, muttering 
tome words, and moving )ier arms . The window closes again. The Pbiest 
holds up the cross hanging on his girdle.^ 

Pbiest. There is witchery here. Devil or angel, man or fiend, I bid 
thee leave us. ... I ban thee from our sight. . . . 

Pish. Nay, Father, wo hear many such sounds, night and day. I 
pray you, be not concerned. For Undine knows how to govern these 
spirits. 8he talks to them in their own tongue, and they obey. Draw 
nearer the tire. The whole night has been alive with voices. 

Hvld. Ay, that is true. [iZs shudders.^ 

Pbiest. And for me it hath been a night of peril and of trial. The 
devil in many shapes hath been at my side: and strange, muttering 
shapes of temi)tation and sin have plucked at my girdle. . . > Not only 
storm and wind and rain have buffetted me. These I could bear. But 
hell hath been let loose and all Satan’s messengers have been abroad. 
Fiends have sate upon the back of winds, and the thunder hath echoed * 
words of fearful blasphemy. ... Is my penance complete, 0 God, is my 
penance complete ? 

[Undine looks at him with wonder. 

Fish. What is your penance, good Father ? 

Huld. Is there some sin for which you have had to atone ? Tell us, i^ 
your lips be not sealed. 

[Undine comes forward with her eget fixed on the Pbiest, and 
sits by the side of the Kniout on the ground, with her heed 
resting against his knee. 

Priest. Ay, I will tell you. For it is ill to boar a burden alone. 
Seven days ago 1 set out from a convent, because for me there was no 
longer a life within its holy walls. Only by suffering could I redeem 
•what I had done. I had failed to save a soul. 
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Undine. Failed to save a human soul? [^A0 ioaiehea Kim inUnUy.'] 

PaiEST. An old mah was dying, and to me it had been ordered to tahe 
to 'h\m the holy elements ere he died. I was to be with him at eleven — 
no later, for he was sinking fast, and I had some journey to travel ere 1 
• could reSch him. But at ten deep sleep overcame me, I know not from 
what cause. And when I awoke at last and hurried to his ^d^ it was too 
late. He was dead. His soul had gone unshrlven to the other world, 
and the fault was mine, the fault was mine ! Eternally jnine I [Me 
eovera hia fkee with hie hande.'] ^ 

Httld. Nay, but we cannot help the tyranny of sleep. 

PaiEST. Sir Knight, can^ man win the whole world if the cost be the 
los^ of a soul ? The fault was mine, the sin was grievous. There could be 
no excuse or pardon for a sin like this. Many waters will not wash away 
^ the deep stain of wilful transgp*e8sion. 

Huld. .^d the penance. Father ? 

PaiEST. lie abbot bade me wander forth oh a hopeless quest. I was 
to seek through aU the land, nor ever rest by day or night in the shelter 
oj a home, until I had given a soul — given a soul in compensation for the 
Boq^ I had lost. Is this not a hopeless task? For where and how can 
1 give that with which all human beings are bom — God’s gracious g^t 
of a soul, which lifts us from the brute ? Nay, even now I am wrong to 
linger here. I may not take shelter in a home, till my task be doUe. 
And that, alas, it can never be! Woe is me, for 1 am undone, for ever 
and ever ! God’s penance is harder than 1 can bear I 

[Me rises slowly from his seat with a deep sigh Undine goes 
over to him and lays her hand on his arm. 

Undine. Holy Father, what is a soul? 

Fisn. Hoar the child I What is a soul? Why, we all know that! Nay, 
mind her not. Father. 

Huld. But let the child speak, and let the Father answer. What is 
a soul ? 

Priest. Ah, my child, I can only tell in part. It is that by which we 
live in this world and that by which we hope to live in the world to come. 
God gives* it to us that we may be removed from the beasts that perish, 
and that we may know Him. ... 

, Undine. Does it hurt, the soul? 

Fish. Why, what means this strange question ? How con the soul 
hurt? Hush, hush. Undine. ... 

Huld. I think I know what Undine means. . . Is it true that things 
have more power to hurt us because we have a soul ? 

Priest. Ay, ay. Evil can hurt us, bncause we have a soul. Passion 
and sin can stain our lives, remorse can sting our conscience, because we 
have a soul. But. . . 

Undine. Is it I to be hurt, to be stained, to be stung . . . ? 

Priest. My cliuu, it hath been so ordained, that by suffering men riiould 
become good. 

Undine. Can one love without a soul ? [Looking away from Priest an^ 
nestling against Huldbrand] You can teU me, Huldbrand, for the Father 
knows little, may be, about love. * * 

VOL. LXXI. N.fl. 4 E 
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Huud. 1116 yourself) TJndiue) for indeed, I cannot say 

TTkdine. I think one may love without a soul . . \ as the birds and the 
beasto love. But the love of human beings seems to be different from 
this. 1 cannot explain it altogether, but there seems to look from the 
eyes of men and women something which will make the dib for the 
woman, ai\d t^e womaj||piive for the man. Before we love, we think 
mostly for ourselves, bar when we lov^e we think always, always, always 
for that which is more than ourselves. . . . the thing to which the heart 
clings. [The storm eeeme to rise again without."] [ With a change 6 / manner] 
Hark ! I hear the wind sighing and the waters moaning, Kuhlebom, 
Hiihleboyn. . . . No, no, I do not want a foul ! I want to be free — 
free! Kiihlebom! [She goes to the window y throwe it open and loohe put. 
Then turning round,] Shall I sing to you, good Father ? Listen to the 
song of the winds and waters. ‘ * 

[<SAe ehante the tame »ong that KiiHLEBOBX had and a» ehe 
eing*y a soft chorus ouUide repeating the same words, grows 
louder and louder. 

Priest, [rises and goes over to ?wr] Child, what are you? I conju^ 
you to tell me. , 

[He raises the crwsijix and Undire is cowed. 

UiTDiEE. I am TJndine, the child of the wave. ... I cannot harm 
you. But you can harm me. No — I do not want a soul. It frightens 
me, it frightens me ! 

Priest, [fo Fisheritax] TSTiose child is this? 

Pish. It is ours, holy Father, my wife’s and mine. It has been ours 
for many, many years. 

XTndise. No — no. I am the child of the sea>depths, boi’n of the foam 
and the surge. My father is the Lord of the Mediterranean and Kiihle- 
bom is my uncle ; and my cousins are Arkel, and Sibol and Harald ! I 
want no soul ! I want no soul ! Why should I suffer pain and sorrow 
and remorse. . . . 

Priest. Child, God hath sent me to you ; He hath still some work for 
His servant to do. Is it not strange that I should come after seven days* 
wandering — I that had lost a human soul by my folly and neglect — to 
find that I may, if Heaven so will, give a soul ? . . . I do not rightly 
understand who you are, nor what is the strange kinship with the winds 
and waves, of which you boast. But this at least I dimly see . . . that you 
are soulless, and that God gives you the chance, the one chance, to 
become human and tn know Him. . . 

Undine, [petulantly] I am the spirit of the dancing waters. I will have 
nothing to do with your pain and sorrow and remorse. . . . Kiihlebom,^ 
Kiihlebom ! goes to the window and opens t^.] 

Priest. Then my penance must remain unfulfilled ; the hard yoke laid 
on me. ... I must go forth from your home. Fisherman. ... 1 must 
fore on my way alone. . . . 

Fish, [anxiously] Undine, have you no pity on the holy Father ? 

. a Huu>. Undine, Undine! Do you renounce my love? You cannot 
love without a human souL You said so yourself. [Undine looks wisdfullg 
fU £CbLDERAND .3 ‘ Aud your dreams, Undine ? Did you not dream that 
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you would findme and j>ut your hand in mine ? Was not this the passion 
of your youth ? Why, then, do you start back — now when the time comes 
to win a Human soul ? Have you forgotten, have you forgotten, Undone ? 

Uimmp. [s^wly'] No, I have not forgotten/ [^She shuts the windothf against 
* which tJwrc comes a rattle of wat»r and trind.] Peace, peace, ICiihlebom! 
It is fated that so it should be. No one can escape thcithmg that is 
doomed ! And it is better that I should live the new life. . . . 

Fbiest. Hod be with thee, my daughter, for thou seo’st more than all 
of us. It may be that thou wilt suffer if thou bocomest human: but 
thou shalt know joy and son^ow and love — the things which are of agpreat 
price. And for awhile, may be, thou shalt taste all the blessedness of 
human warmth and the kindness of human hearts. . . . 

JJndine. {:whose manner has become very quiet and whp has come hack to 
HiTiiDBiiAND] Say it again, say it again, Huldbrand! 

HtTLD. Sa;^iwhat again. Undine? 

Undixe. That you love me. 

Huli). I love you, Undine. 

JJxiuNE. I love you, Huldbrand. I shall always love you. 

l^Ske kisses him.J^ 

ITxdixe. Istartmy away"] But will you always be kind to me ? Never 
say a harsh or bitter word ? 

IIuLD. Never, never. Undine. 

Undine. For, indeed, j^ou must not be angry wdth me, if you would 
keep me by your side. Hark, how the spirits of the air are storming 
outside ! Hark, how Kiihlebom raves ! For he knows that I am going 
aM-aj*- from him, from the old home ... to the new home — ^where all 
will be strange. Never be angry with me, Huldbrand . . . 

Hriii). Never, Undine. 

Undine. For if you speak bitter words to me, by the sea, or by the 
river, by running streams or dancing fountains, then will the spell be 
undone, and I shall go back to Kuhlebom ! It is by love that I am 
winning a human soul, and if love fails, then the human soul is lost . . . 
Do you understand, Huldbrand ? 

Huld. I understand \_he yives her his hand'\. 

Undine. Holy Father, give us your blessing. Make us man and wife. 

PiiiEST. his hands over them as they kneel"] If his love be thine and 

thine be his, tlien 1 pronounce you, Huldbrand and Undine, to be man 
and wife. God’s blessing rest on you! \They rise.] 

Fisn. letnbraemy Undine] God be with you, my child. You are my 
child, at lubt I 

. Undine, [yomy back to Huij^brand] Say it again, say it again, Hnld- 
brand ! 

Huld. I love you, I love you, Undine . . . [^They 

CtTBTAIK. 

End of Act I. 
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ACT II. 

[iSom 0 tcsekt elap$e.'] 

Scene I. 

l b 

\jAt CmIU Ring^Uttm. A. large hall opening on a haluotrado looking over the 
courtyard. There ie a fountain with guehing water at the end of the hall. 

^ The hall is full of guests, as it is the day of welcome for Sm Huldbrand 
and his wife Undine. Among the guests are the Fishersian and his Wife 
whose appearance causes sotne surprise and derision : ' but they are evidently 
there for a purpose. Constant movement in the crowd and laughter. Inhere 
are three heggarmen and one blind man with dog on the steps. 

m 

1st Beggar. It is a good day for us when the Count comes home. 

Blind Man. Is the day fair ? Does the sun shine ? ® 

2nd Beggar. The day is fair, but there is no sun ; and there are dark* 
clouds gathering in the west. 

3rd Beggar. And what may that mean ? Can you tell us that ? ** 

Blind Man. Joy and sorrow combined : sorrow coming in the evening. 

IsT Beggar. But joy at mid-day. It is a good day for us when the 
Count comes home ! 

Fisit. When does the Count come ? 

Srd Beggar. We know not : he is waited for now. 

Wife, [to blind man"] Why saycst thou sorrow comes in the evening? 

Blind Man. Nay, it is not given to me to say why. I see not with my 
eyes. I see only with the eyes of the soul. 

Wife, [shaking her head'\ Ay, ay, no one can tell how the day will end. 
"What must be, will be. 

Fish. And Undine comes too — Count Huldbrand’s bride ! 

2nd Beggar, [pointing] See how the water rises and fulls in tlie 
fountain ! 

Blind Man. Is the water angry ? Does it rise and fall as though in 
pain and fury ? • 

Wife. A\Tiy should the water be angry ? 

Blind Man. Nay, I know net. I only know that which I see with the 
eyes of my soul. * 

IST Beggar. It is a good day for us, when the Count comes homo ! 

[£nter Bertalda, with her foster parents, who, being people of 
dignity, are shown up to the dais. 

Bert, [fo her parents'] It is now some w'eeks since I saw Count Huld» 
brand, and I marvel at men’s fickleness. For, indeed, when I saw him 
last he was the victor in the lists, and I the queen to whom, after his 
battles, he made obeisance. And be made me a certain promise and asked 
for my gloves. But 1 said that he should have my gloves only when he 
had been through the forest (wherein no man is safe) and come back to 
Sue again. And now he comes not to beg of me any guerdon fof his 
loyalty and the performance of his word, hut as a disloyal knight, who 
has fallen in love with aome lemaa’a eyes, and brings her home as his 
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bride! Truly I maiYel that a few weeks should make so great a 
change ! 

Fish. Rooming up to her] I pray you, good lady, to pardon me, but how 
soon is the Lady Undine expected to arrive ? • * 

• B£KT.*[AattyA^»7y] You had better ask one of the attendants. 1 know 
no Lady Undine. , ^ 

Fish. Not know the Lady Undine ? Why she is my daughter, and the 
wife of a worthy knight, Count Huldbrand of Bingstetten ! ^ 

WiEE. ^ay, she is no daughter of ours, I would have you know, fair 
lady, although my good man hero is for ever thinking and saying so. 
She is our foster-daughter, |fiven us by kind Heaven, when our own was 
lost^ [Th hrraelf] I know not how all this will betide 1 

The People, [watehing eagerly and pointing to distance, suddenly raise a 
e/tker^ Long live Count Huldbrand ! Long live Sir ituldbrand of Bing- 
stetten ! ^ 

Beht. Worthy knight, indeed ! And long live his wife, Undine, the 
fisherman^s daughter ! 

^Fish. [eagerly] Ay, ay. I say Amen to that ! Long live U«3ine ! 

People, [laughing at him] Thy daughter ! A likely story ! Tell 
us, old greybeard ! [^They erotod round him,] 

Fish. Ay, sirs, she is my daughter. At least [looking round anxiously 
for fear of his toife's correeti<m] she is our foster-daughter — a fair girl and 
a beautiful, and the very apple of my eye 

Wife. Nay, good, man, hold thy tongue. Dost see how all the folk are 
laughing at thee ? 

Bert. There is good cause for laughter if this tale be true. I am glad 
I let the old man talk. She is your daughter, old fisherman ? 

Fish. Ay, my lady, our foster-^daughter. . . 

Bert. And her name is — what did you say ? 

Fish. Undine, my lady. 

Beat. And how came she to be Count Huldbrand’s wife ? 

Fish. The Count came to my cottage — my cottage by the lake — through 
the forest, the dreadful forest, wherein no man is safe ; and because rest 
is sweet af^er toil, and safety welcome after danger, he fared well, and 
happily unth me and my old wife.. 

, Bert. Yes — and Undine ? 

Fish. She is a child of springs' and seas and running water, and she 
found grace in the eyes of the Knight. So tliey were wed, and a Priest, 
who was with us, gave her his blessing and made them man and wife. 

Wife. I wonder at thee, that thou talkest so much. What matters all 
this to the good lady ? 

Bert. Nay, I. thank you, good Fisherman. [Goes^ up.] 

The People, [shouting] They come, they come ! Here are the Count 
and his bride. Long live the Count Huldbrand ! Long live his bride ! 

[There is a general commotion, while Huldbrakd and Undine, 
preceded by Heralds and Sdrvilig-men, appear at the balus- 
trade, having come up from the courtyard, and then pas^ 
through hall to-the. dais. General acclamaiion. Music and 
song .of Choir. The Heralds blow a fanfare. U»!biHE 
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«> hoking here end there — wUh a pleaeed md happy mile — 
and as ahe aeea Fisherman and Wife ahe greeta them 
heartily. Ser eyea finally teat on the fountain and ahe 
growa pensive for a moment.'] , c 

Httli). My friends ! 1 thank you for your welcome home. Pam glad • 
of your presence here on a day which means so much for my liappiness, 
and I hope, yours also. And I present to you my bride — my bride, 
Undine, who is as joyful to be with you all as I am. 

[^Cheera ; "Undihe hows and amilea. “ Long live Ot/lnt Huld- 
brand*e bride, Undine ! ” 

[Behtalda and her foster-parents go up to Hin-nuuANi), who 
presents Undine to them. They remain talking vifiile 
Undine slowly mosea towards tlte fountain. She lends 
over it. The people are ulowly filing out. • 

Undine. Kiihlebom ! Kiihleborn ! Will j'ou not leave this ono 
day in peace ? Nay, I know thy message, and I will deliver it 'faithfully. ^ 
Peace, peace, Kiihleborn ! 

Bert. What says your wife, Sir Count ? Did I not hoar her speak 

Hunn. No — I did not hear her say anything. , 

Bert. I thought she said some words at the fountain. See, slie is now 
wholly engrossed with the old fisherman and his wife. Perhaps she 
prefers their conversation to ours. 

Hxjld. Why, yes, in some sort that may be true. They are lier parents. 
Come hither, Undine. [Undine comes hack to dais. 

Bert. You know well the Fisherman and his wife, it seems. Can it 
be true, as I have heard, that they are your parents ? 

Undine, [with a alow, sweet smile] No — they were very good to me at 
the cottage by the lake. Thtn' are, iii truth, niy foster-parents. But I 
am not of their kin, 1 am the child of the waters. 

Huld. Not now, Undine. 

Undine. No — that is true. I was the child of the ivaters until I 
married you. Now I am Count Iluldbrand’s wifo. 

Bert, [laughs] One cannot so easily change one’s blood hy marriage, 
Undine. 

Undine. No, Bertalda, one cannot easily change one’s blood. For you. 
too, hold to your own proper ancestry and carry about wiiii you the blood , 
of your father and mother. 

Bert. What do you mean ? My parents came with me to this hall to 
wish you and the Count welcome. 

Undine. Tour foster-]iarentB, Bertalda. But you do not belong to 
them, for you were given to them by the will of Heaven as a foundling.^ 
They have been very good to you, as my foster-parents have been to me ; 
and you have lived with them now for many years, just as if you had 
been their very own. But I can give you 3'our real father and mother. 
Tour real father and mother are here ! 

[l*oinUng to Fisherman and Wife. 

^ Bert. Mere fisherfolk ! 

Huld. What nonsense is this, Undine ? 

Umdine. It is not nonsense, Huldbrand. 1 know what 1 am saying, 
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for the secret has been told me — those you wot of. These two^ the 
fisherman and his wife, lost their ohUd and then found me. Their lost i 
child was taken to Hingstetten and she stands there ! [Pointing to Baa- 
TAXJ>A.] Art you not glad to find your kith and kin ? • * 

BsbA?. Is your wife mad, HuldbrandP 

Huld. Hush, hush, Undine, do not speak such wild words. All these 
things — secret messages, hidden mysteries, marvellous rSationships — 
belong to your past. They have nothing to do with the present, re- 
membe/. 

Undine. But, indeed, indeed, what I say is true. [To Bertalda] 
Are you not glad to find your father and mother.? And you [turning to 
F/sheeman], are you not glad to get back again your own child ? 

Fish. Nay, nay, you are my child. Undine ; I want no other. 

• Wife. And what have we to do with fine ladies ? We live as we can, 
and we do^that which Fate allows. 

Undine, [half crying^ Will no one believe me ? Not you — or you — 
or you P 

^ Huld. [stemly~\ Where did you learn these fancier. Undine ? With 
whom have you been talking by the way? Are these two 
FisHEniiiAN and Wife] in this plot? [Tkoy shake thxir heads and move 
Or is this fine story only j'our invention ? I had thought differently of 
you, Undine. 

Bkht. She wishes to get rid of me, Huldbrand, that is what she 
desires. 

Undine. There is no plot. There is no invention. It is true. He 
told me. 

Huld. He told you? Who? [Undine is silent.'] Was it Heilmnnn, 
tlie priest? [Undine m silent,'] Who was it? [He comes over to her and 
sei%ies her hy the hands.] Tell me. You sh.all tell me. 

Undine, [sha-ly] It was Kiihleborn. Oh, let me go ! 

dIuLD. [throwing her of"] I thought all that was over. I hoped you 
were beginning a new life ! But you have deceived me, it appears. Un- 
dine. You have made a mock at Bertalda. You have filled me with 
shame. 

[Undine, bursting into tears, goes sadly through the hall. The 
Fish SUM AN and his Wife hold out their hands to her, and 
she goes out with them. As she passes the steps the foun- 
tain buhhLs furiously. IsT Begoarhan is on the steps. 

IsT Beggahman. It is a good day for us when the Count comes 
home ! 


Scene II. 

[Bertalda and Huldbrand aUme. A silence. 

Bert. I congratulate you on your wife, Huldbrand. 

Huld. Nay, she was overwrought — ^tired, may be, with her journey 

Bert. Is that so ? To me she seemed not so much tired, os 

Huld. As what, Bertalda ? 
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Bskt. Wdl, if die wee mad, there was some sense and method in her 
madness. 

Huu). What do yon mean ? • 

Bsix. r’ou must forgive me if I ask you a question, Huldhrand. For, 
indeed, in some senses, I have a right to know. When you went flirough 
the forest and fj^und Undine at the cottage by the lake, did you have 
some talk, you two, about each other and about the past? Did she tell 
you anything about herself, and did you tell her anything about your- 
seMf V 

’KxjUi. Yes, we talked — we talked of many things. But I do not, of 
course, remember all that we said. * 

Bsht. Oh, I know that Undine is more beautiful than I am, and 
beauty has its privileges. When a man talks to a beautiful woman he is 
not thinking of what she says, but of what she is. It is enough for him 
that something lovely and exquisite and gracious is before hjp eyes. So 
when you were talking to Undine, it was TJndine*s beauty you were 
thinking of, not of the precise words she was uttering. But perhaps you 
may remember what 3'ou told her about yourself. « 

Huld. Yes, Bertalda, I think I do. ■ 

Bert. Did you tell her why you had passed through the forest, for ' 
example ? 

Huld. Yes, I said I was under some sort of challenge and promise, so 
that 1 must needs pass through — on the honour of my knighthood. 

Bert. And you mentioned my name ? 

Huld. Yes. 

Bert. Then I quite understand Undine’s little x>lot, Huldbraiid ! 

Huld. Was it a plot, Bertalda *? 

Bert. You g^ve it that name yourself ! But if Undine knew that you 
loved me before you loved her— or, shall 1 say, that we had tulkc^d toge- 
ther before ever such a woman as Undine had been heard of — why it Is 
just possible that she was — what shall I say ? — jealous ? You are silmt, 
Huldbrand — ^but is it not, at least, possible ? And after all, what do you 
know of Undine ? ^ 

Huld. Bertalda, Bertalda, she is my wife. 

Bert. Yea, 1 know she is your wife, but what do you know of her, of 
her oncestiy, of her character, her nature ? Who is this Kiihlebom of 
whom she speaks? And why does she mutter to herself when she 
thinks no one is noticing her ? There is something strange and uncanny 
about her, and you know it. 

Hl^d. Bertalda, she is my wife. 

Bert. Oh yes, she is your wife ; but is she the wife for Count Auld- 
brand of Bingstetten ? How will Count Huldbrand be able to Live with 
all these Kuhleborns and this love of fountains and this multoring of 
spells and incantations ? What is Count Huldbrand’s place in a home 
iiiared with elves and sprites and hobgoblins ? Have you thought of 
all this ? 

j^uLD. Oh, Bertalda, do not talk of these things, she is my wife. 

Bert. And I — have I no right' to be heard ? Is Bertalda so wholly 
<orgotlMi ? What were the words you said to me only a few weeks ago ? 
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For whose sake' did you go through the forest ? Who was the queen of 
the toumay when you fought so stoutly in the lists? Is it the same 
Hiildbr^d who whispered soft words of love in my ear, and who 
asked of md, the gage and testament of his plighted ftoth, my 
gloves f WiU you ask of me my gloves, now, Huldbrand ? 

Hxtld. Bertalda, Bertalda. ... 9 ^ 

Bbbt. Ah, Huldbrand, Huldbrand, is man’s memory so short? I 
have notiorgotten, Huldbrand, for woman’s love has deeper roots — it 
cannot bl tom up and flung aside so easily [coming close to him\. Hjild- 
brand, will you take my gloves now ? 

Huld. No, no — Bertalda . . . 

Bert. See, I offer them to you, Huldbrand. I will give you my gloves 
and you shall give me that little chain you wear. It ^all be my necklace, 
and it shall never be taken from my neck . . . Just for memory’s sake, 
Huldbrand,^ will you grant me this little boon ? 

Huld. Tqs, Bertalda, [slowly'] 1 will give you the chain and welcome. 
But your gloves I may not have . . . no— no . . . they cannol; belong to 
pie — ^now [gioes her the chain]. • 

Bert. Will you not put the chain round my neck, Huldbrand ? For 
memory’s sake ? [H 0 is putting the chain round her neck. She holds up her 
face to him.] For memory’s sake, Huldbrand ? [Ife hends^ as he kisses her.] 

[The stage grows dark. The fountain plashes noisily. There 
is a flashy and KUuleborn is heard singing. Terror of 
Bertalda, who clings to Huldbrand. In the midst of 
the turmoil^ Undine comes in^ and the stage grows light 
again. They start apart. 


Scene m. 

■ 

Undine. Kiihlebom ! Huhlebom ! Will you never leave me free ? 
Peace ! Peace ! goes over to fountain, which becomes calmed.] 

Huld. 1 know not what sort of peace we are likely to have here. Undine. 
But is there never to be any breaking of the old ties, which bind you to 
, these spirits of yours ? What kind of new life is this — such as you 
promised — nay, swore to me on your wedding-day ? You are false to 
your oath, Undine. 

Undine. Ah, Huldbrand, it is not I who am false to our oaths — the 
oaths we both made when we were wed. For, indeed, the spirit of the 
waters is not wroth without cause, nor is he wont to vex himself for 
naught. I know not what may have stirred his anger, but 

Bert. Perhaps it is I, Undine. 

Undine. Perhaps — know not. 

Bert, [to Huldbrand] You hear how madly she is set on driving me 
forth ? First, the false story about my parentage : and now the suspicion 
that I vex her attendant . . . devils ! • 

Huld. For shame, for shame. Undine. What has Bertalda done that 
you thus pursue her with spite and jealousy ? * 
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Undins. [aadl]f~\ I pursue her wiih spite and jealousy ? Oi what, then, 
should 1 be jealous ? Nay, I know not whether it»be she or you or I, with 
whom the spirit of the waters is wroth. But Huldbrand, I beseech you, 
look'hot^ me so coldly and strangely. Ask yotStrself.whahl have done. 
Have I failed in my wifely -duty ? “ • 

HuiiD. These interruptions from the sphit world, this constant reminis- 
cence that 1 won you inr spite of winds and wares — they make me mad. 
I thought the old order had changed when Father Heilmaxm gave us his 
blessings , 

Best. It is not likely to be a peaceful house, where spirits of evil are 
abroad. • 

Undink. [yoHh a We must have the fountain closed, dear Hi^d- 
brand. 

Huld. The fountain ? But it has been here in this hall for years. Ft 
belongs to my father and grandfather and the past generations of my 
house. 

Undine. Nevertheless, 1 beg of you, have it closed. If there be a great 
stone placed on the top, so that no water can bubble through, then th^ 
spirits of the water cannot make their presence known, and I shall b^ at 
rest and you once more content with me. 

Beht. Close the fountain ? What silly tale is this ? For myself I 
like the fountain I 

orer to it playing with the necklace which Huldbuand 
had given her. 

Undine. Bertaldu, Bertalda, do not go near the fountain ! 

Bert. Why not ? I am jnot afraid of it. I have known it for 3’eaTB. 
Dear fountain, we are old friends, are we not? 

lends orer it. Suddenly a hand comes frmn the fountain 
and snatches the necklace away. Bertaeda gives a cry. 

Bert. Oh, my necklace, my necklace ! • 

Undine. Bertalda, what is it ? What have you lost ? 

Bert. My necklace, m}^ necklace ! The necklace which U^ldbrand 
gave me! Give it back to me! [6'^ holds out imploring hands to itw 
jfountain.~\ 

Undine, [^slowly'] The necklace Iluldbrand gave 3^00? When? Why? 
Oh, Huldbrand ! \^She covers her face with her hands.'] 

Bert. My necklace ! Can you not help me, Undine P You are in 
league with these spirits ! Ask them to give it back ! 

Undine. Am I to help her, Huldbrand ? ^ 

Hued. [turning away] Of coArse. If you can, Undine. 

Undine. Very well, if you wish it. 

[Undine goes slowly over to the fountain, and lending over it, 
sings a little crooning eong. 

I weave the spell of the wayside streams 
Where the wise old willows grow : 

There is peace, there is peace, ’neath the tender beams 
When the westering sun is low. 
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I weave tlie spell of the twilight hour 
Which dll moxtal ^ings obey : 

Chere is sleep, there is sleep, when the shadows lower 
Abthe cdosTe of the long, long day. ^ 

\Then aike dipa hdf hand into the water and brings out another 
neeklaoef made of coral, which she offer* 

UNDmE. Here, Bertalda. • 

Beuik But this coral gaud 'is not my necklace! I want no pi^sent 
from your evil spirits, Undine. 1 want the necklace with great pearls 
which Huldbrand gave ^ae. Holdbrand, speak to her ; speak to this 
sorceress of yours, who is not content with her lies and slander, but steals 
. . . what is yours and mine ... ^ 

* Hum>. [striding over to fountain'] Come, come, I have had enough of 
this. I not choose to have my presents exchanged in this fashion ! 
[lie seizes the coral necklace from Bebtalda’s hands and flings it awagr^ 
There ! I wash my hands of all your devilries ! , 

^ Undine, [covers her face and bursts out weeping] Oh, Huldbrand, Huld- 
ntgand ! 

Iluii>. Is it not time ? Have I not borne with all this foolery long 
enough ? When I married you, I did not marry all the wild heritage of 
the past. 1 married you for what you are — not for what you had been. 
The Undine whom 1 brought away from the cottage by the lake was q[uiet) 
tender, submissive . . . not a witch in league with spirits I 

Undine. Oh, Huldbrand — and am I not even now quiet, tender, sub- 
missive ?' Can 1 help it that when you bring me near foimtams and 
streams and running water, the old links which bound me to the sea, with 
my Father in the Mediterranean and with Kiihlebom, revive and 
strong again ? Did 1 not warn you of this ? Did I not, only a momeni 
ago, bid you close up this fountain for fear of what might happen ? Did 
1 not beg Bertalda not to go near ? 

lIuLD. 1 have nothing to do with aU this. I only know that Undine, 
my wit'e^ must have no relations with Undine, the daughter of the floods ! 
1 thought that this was j'our promise when we plighted our troth in the 
cottago. 

Undine. Oh, bo patient, dear Huldbrand. For it only needs a little 
patience, a little love, a little affectionate sympathy, and all will be well. 
Gradually the whole past w'ill wear itself away and be forgotten like a 
dream. But you must love me, you must love me, Huldbrand 1 Only 
love can wx>rk the miracle of change, or bring a soul to its full 
maturity. 

Bebt. [laughs] The daughter of the fisherman is too modest ! listen 
to the small and insignificant boon she asks ! 

Undine. Nay, it is not much for love to ask or love to grant. 

Huld. And mg life meanwhile? Is it to be one constant storm, 
haunted by all these demons of evil who scruple not to rob by force 
the gifts I choose to make ? Or is it only to you that 1 may ibe 
allowed to give gifts ? 

Undine. Oh, Huldbrand, why did you give your necklace to Beiftalda ? 
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Ht 7U>. Ah, there, I suppose, is the root of the whole matter, Undine. 
But understand me, once for all, 1 shali pye g^fts when the fanc^ 
takes me, and I shall give them to whomsoever I choose. {Tk^ /otm- 
toth hukblei^p once mor«.] a e 

TTkiUne. [hoJtiny with alarm at the fountain] Oh, Huldbrand, I l&eg of 
you not to 8p^aki,so loudly ! 

Bxbt. [ktuffhe once more] Are you master in ^'oiir own house, Huld- 
brand ? 

Hitld. I intend to he : and my wife must be something difFerejit from 
this . . . witch. \^Fovntain ItibhUe up again.] 

Ukdins. {throwing hereelf on her kneen before him] Oh, Huldbrand, 
Huldbrand, do not say such terrible words! Bee — 1 will do all ycoi 
ask. I will tiy to be the wife you wish, there is no single thought or 
desire of yours that I will not seek to understand, and — ^if it be possible* 
for me — cany out. I will work for you, tend you in health or sickness, 
surround you with my tenderest love, live for nothing else pave you — 
you — ^you. Only do not look at me so angrily : do not say such cruel 
words. Kemember that I warned you, and you promised, not to be 
angry with me. You promised, you promised, Huldbrand. Have yop ' 
forgotten P 

Huld. Will you banish once for all these associates of yours, who 
live 'in fountains and waters P Will you swear to me that there shall be 
no more interruptions from the spirit world ? Will you break this 
power which KuUebom exercises <»ver you and over my house ? Am 1 
to have peace or war ? 

Uimnrs. Be patient, he patient, Huldbrand. 

Huld. No, I will not be patient. I mean to have peace. Will you 
swear to me that henceforth you . . . {Foimtai/t again.] 

Ukdine. Oh, Huldbrand, you know 1 cannot yet ... it is not possible 
yet. . . . 

Huu). [furiout] Very well then. My mind is made up. In the name 
of all the witches, go and live with them, and leave us mortals in peace* ! 
Sorceress as you are, there is no room for you in my house ! Oi^ of my 
sight . . . witch \ 

{There is a blinding fash lightning^ the stage grows dark. 
Kuhleboun comes forth from the fountain^ and clasps 
Ukdike in his arms. There is a long roll of thunder. 

UvDiirx {as she fades awag] Huldbrand . . . Huldbrand. . . . 

[Terror ^Beetalda, who runs to Huldbhaxi>. ffe holds her 
close for a moment. He then siernlg repels her^ an^ she 
runs out. Hcxijbraxd, left alonr stands for a moment, 
gazing fixedly after Uwdixe, takes a few s*eps after her, 
and returns. Then falls on his knees and holds out his 
hands. 

Hum. Undine . . . Undine. . . . 


EwJ> OF Act II. 
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ACT III. 

[^A week elapses.'] 

A wild gorsp the HMuniains near Ringstetten through which ekjtredm runs. 
Barge houldars and rocks. On the crest of one of the moironing hills is a 
wayside crucifix. Father Heilhahn and a Shepherd meet in the gorge. 
Heil. \to Shepherd] You are aearcliing for something ? 

Shef. Ay. It is difficult to find them sometimes when they stray 
away. / 

Heii.. What is it you are looking for ? 

Shep. a sheep. • 

^ Heil. I will help you, for I too am looking fox something. 

Shep. What is it ? 

Heil. A human soul. It is difficult to find it sometimes when it strays 
dway. 

Shep. ay, maybe I shall find my sheep, before you find' your ' 
human som. 

^ Heil. 1 don’t know. It is possible. Shall we help eaclEother ? 

* Shep. I am willing enough. But I know a sheep when I see it, 
and . . . 

Heil. You do not know a human soul ? 

Shep. \toiih a laugh] W'ell — no. It is your business, human souls : 
just as mine is sheep. 

Heil. Yes, we are both shepherds. You know the country well ? 

Shep. I ought to. I have been over it since I was a boy. But the 
sheep are foolish things, when you leave them by themselves, and some- 
times they fall down the gorge and break their legs. 

Heil. Yes, yes. Human souls are foolish things, too, when left to 
themselves. They are very apt to fall, or else they are driven away by 
cruelty, or stupidity, or carelessness: and then it is a long search to 
recover them again. 

Shep. [who has climbed up and stands by the iarueifix] You wiU see the 
country better, if you stand up here. 

Heil.* Yes. The Cross will help both you and me. 

[He climbs up. Meanwhile Huldbraed comes down the gorge. 
There is a distant holh. 

Shep. Ah, Father, there is my mate calling to me. Mayhap, he has 
found the sheep ! Good luck be with you ! [£xit. 

Heil. And God aid you ! 

[ They both disappear over the crest of the mountain . 

BAild. [sits and sings] 

Why do you turn away, 

Face that was always kind ? 

If life hath gone astray, 

Is nothing left behind ? 

You ask — must this, be true 
We pass and we forget*; 

With love for what is new, 

For old a bare regret ? 
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Not BO : in worlds grown gray. 

New good we shall not find 
Why do you turn away, 

Face that was always kind ? 

Hsil. [r 0 - 0 nters] Ah, here is one of my penitents ! Has he found his 
sheep, I wonder [A eh’mis down.] 

Sttld. Father Heilmann, you ? Let me help you. 

Heil. Nayv let me help you, my son. I think you need it mrre than 
I. l^u have not found Undine ? 

Httld. No. I have not seen her since she^ disappeared from Hing- 
stetten. 1 have looked everywhere, but Kiihlebom keeps his secret well. 

Hxii.. Have you asked yourself why she had to leave you ? 

Httld. Oh, Father, I know full well. I was wroth with her, exceeding , 
wroth : and that, too, when I had promised never to be angry with her. 

I have done wrong, Father, a great, irremediable wrong ! Anri now sho 
has left me for ever ! 

Heii.. And Bertalda ? 

Huu). Speak not of her. She was to blame as well as I. I drove/ 
her from the castle. I shall never see her again. 

Heil. My son, you have done gprievous wrong. But we must both 
look lor Undine, lest she perish for ever. The burden lies os heavy on 
me as on you. 

Httld. Nay, Father, you have not driven her away. 

Heil. But it was I who helped to give her a human soul. Her love 
for you inspired her with longing : the clasp of your arms fulfilled her 
desire. But it was the Divine blessing that my lips were ullowt^l 
to utter, which set the seal on the bond. And as 1 found a human soul 
to lift off my own Moulders the penance that was set on me : so must 1 
re*disoover it again to save a human soul from perdition. Woo is me, 
if I find her not ! 

Httld. Must she perish, if we find her not ? 

Heil. Surely — for then she returns to the spirits apd demons from 
whom we delivered her. 

Hold, [sadfy] Nay — may it not be better that she should return to her 
old home ? Was she not a stranger in our midst, an exile amongst tiir/n 
of rough speech and wild ways, such as 1 ? 

Heil. And you, my son, what will you do without her ? 

Huld. Mea culpa ! 1 have done wrong and I must suffer. 

[A'lYs down weartfy hy a /fono. 

Heil. [mmmitny iho pau again] Come up to the Cross, my son ! gThe 
Cross may help you. [iZ<r gooo over the crest of ihe hill and dUjggpeare, 

[Httldbrakd eeaUd with hhad 'inhere ie uffi 

mueie and with a low sweet soiiy,"r^tpiEE eotnes out of ike 
running stream. She stands over ^Vlobrand.] 

Uedxee sings. 

Death and sorrow and sleep — 

Hero* where the slow waves creep 
Tills is the chant I hear, 

The chant of the measureless deep. 
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What waa sorrow to me 

Then when the young life free 
Thirsted for joys of earth 
Far from die desolate sea ? 

What was sleep but a rest, 

Giving to youth the best 
Dreams from the ivoiy gate, 

Visions of God manifest ? 

What was death but a tale 
Told to fa^ea grown pale, 

Worn and wasted with years — 

A meaningless thing to the hale^ 

Death and sorrow and sleep — 

Now their sad message 1 keep, 

Tossed on the wet wind’s breath, 

The chant of the measureless deep. 

CTndinjb. Huldbrand ! 

Hold, [starting Undine ! 

HiTDiirE. You must not touch me, Huldbrand. I am no longer yoi^rs. 
Only have I had leave to speak wit^ you for a while. For I saw you 
sad and lonely, and then I knew that your love tor Undine was not dead, 
and that you would be glad to seemlier once again. 

Huld. Ah, Undine . . . 

TJndine. Are you not glad, Huldbrand ? 

Hold. Yes, yes . . . but I know not what to say, ITndine . . . 

UrniNE. No, for all things are now changed. We can neither of us 
go back to the past, dear Huldbrand : the will of those mightier than 
ourselves has so ordained. But I w’ished to see you once more, as, 
indeed, I think you wished to see me. You hare sought me for long, 
have you not ? 

Huld. ^ have sought you. Undine — as a hungry man seeks for bread, 
as a shipwrecked man strains his eyes to find the land, as a dying man 
prays for the Holy Elements to deliver his soul. . . . 

Undine. But I may not deliver you, or at least not wholly. We can> 
not alter tho past, neither by tears nor by prayer ; and what has once 
been done remains done to the end of time. Perhaps I was foolish when 
1 wished to become human and to win my humauit}* by marr^'ing you. 
I do not know whether I was foolish or not, but tlio time is past for 
thinking of that. I have had my chance, and eomeliow»-tlirough my 
faijlt or another’s — I have failed. 

Huld. Undine, 1 cannot speak as you speak. "WTiether you were 
. foolish or not in marrying me, Heaven knows: but I know that it was 
no madness in me to desire to marry you. For you were my Ideal, and 
you still are : only I have forfeited my Ideal, because I was too common 
and coarse and headstrong to live in the purer air. ^ 

.Undinb. Do not say that, Huldbrand. The fault. I think, vjfs not, 
altogether yours. How could T, child of the sea-waves and th^ running 
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utor, hope to be Tmtably, human— to live Ibe warm, fitful, inoonataat 
Table life of mortal men ? Only a miraole oduld have my 

jod one ‘^tb yours or teach my pulses to beep tune with yonxs. How 
lid I L .pe to become all you wanted in a wife ? 

Hh LD. Another man might have taught you, Undine, tlti fault wi^; *' 'ne 
that i could not. The highest life is that which realiBes the won? • i 
a of spirit and flesh in our everyday existence. The man who pi .ats 
tenure, does it : the man who writes or sings, does it. Solne men\)an 
jney the Ideal and bring her to their hearth-side. 

Undinx. But does she remain the Ideal? I know not, Huldbrand. 
urhaps I am not the Ideal. Or perhaps, only in some other world I 
ep true to my nature . . . 

Huld. Ah, Undine ! [Patuei."] 

Ukoinx. Huldbrand? 

TTulb. Will you not come back to me — after all ? May not the miracle 
wrought, even now ? 

No— no, Huldbrand, I may not come— it is not permitted. I 
was oni/ ^^f'wed to see you for a brief moment or two . . . lest you should 
break your heai*^ wUh longing. 

Hui.t>. My heait I? breaking now. Undine . . . 

UwBiNS. No, no, Huldbrand. 

Huld. I cannot live without you, for you have ‘taught me things which 
I cannot forget. You have altered 3»y life, and I cannot take it up again, 
tiH though you had never been . . . Will you not kiss me, at least. 
Undine? 

UxDiini. No — no— I may not . . . unless . . . 

Hmj). Unless? 

Undinx. Unless you choose to come to me. If I kies you, it will hill 
you, Huldbrand. You will have to give up your human life and live my 
life, wherever I am ... 

Huxd. Wherever you are, I choose th be -with you. . . . Kkbtee, 
U.»dine. 

Undinx. ^d live not your life, but mine ? 

Huui. live your life — always . . . Kiss me, Undine. 

Undotk. Think well, dear Huldbrand. Your mortal life is sweet. 
Hitxa. But life with you is sweeter . . . Kiss me, Undine. 

[ JTs holds <nU hit arm> Bho bendt to Atm and kiuet him, 
Hmui. 1 love you, Undine. 

Undinx. Say it again, Huldbrand, say it ag^in. 

Hum. I love ypu. Undine, I shall always love you. 

\Tkt went gradwMy fades ae Huldbxand and Undinx ars 
in eaeh eihei^t armt. 


(Gvxtain.) 




